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I  HE  condition  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  autumn  of  1838, 
and  the  following  winter,  presented  little  apparent  pros- 
pect of  success  in  the  next  presidential  election  ;  for  there  was 
an  almost  irreconcilable  difference  about  men  among  the  Whigs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated  by  General 
Jackson  in  1832,  and  General  Harrison  found  too  strong  a 
competitor  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836.  Mr.  Webster  had 
never  been  named  as  their  candidate  by  a  national  convention 
of  the  Whigs  ;  and  his  selection  now  would  have  been  deemed 
both  appropriate  and  expedient,  if  the  tone  of  the  Whig  party 
had  not  been  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  be- 
low the  level  of  a  statesman  of  his  eminence,  experience,  and 
40 
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abilities.  His  ncime  was  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  was  reduced  to  a  selection  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  The  latter,  a  most  respectable  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman,  was  certainly  not  a  person  to  be  made  President  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  his  peculiar  personal  fitness  or 
claims.  But  a  great  political  change  was  at  hand — a  species 
of  revolution — which  was  far  more  likely  to  determine  the  kind 
of  candidate  who  would  be  its  successful  leader  than  it  was  to 
be  originated  and  guided  by  the  personal  qualities  and  force 
of  the  candidate  himself.  The  course  of  the  Democratic  party, 
through  three  administrations,  had  prepared  the  materials  that 
were  to  work  its  overthrow.  It  had  produced  a  univei*sal  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,  a  very  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  a 
feelin<^  of  discontent,  a  cravinor  for  reform,  and  a  vaijcue  desire 
for  changes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  politicians,  who 
determine  the  choice  of  candidates,  were  certain  to  give  great 
weight  to  what  is  called  "  availability,"  a  terra  which  it  is  net 
easy  to  define,  but  which  implies  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
candidate  for  public  oflice  without  much  regard  to  statesman- 
ship or  fitness,  but  on  adventitious  grounds  of  popularity  that 
satisfy  the  temper  and  demands  of  the  times.  In  the  case  of 
Harrison,  respectable  success  as  a  general  in  the  War  of  1812, 
great  honesty  of  character,  and  the  virtues  supposed  to  be  tj^i- 
fied  in  the  "  log-cabin "  of  his  early  life,  were  the  principal 
causes  which  made  him  again  the  choice  of  the  political 
jnanagers  of  his  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  a  movement  was  made  in  Congress 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister  to  England,  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary.  Before  the 
passage  of  any  law  for  this  purpose,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  delegations  in  Congress  united  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  appoint  Mr.  Webster  on  this 
mission,  on  account  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  im- 
portant duty  ;  and  a  general  hope  prevailed  through  the  coun- 
try that  this  appointment  would  be  made.  In  this  posture  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Webster  chanced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  a 
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member  of  Mr.  Van  Biiren's  Cabinet,  had  expressed  to  tlie 
President  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  intimated  that  the  President  doubted  whethei 
Mr.  Webster's  views  would  be  sufficiently  pacific  in  their  ten- 
dencies. For  the  purpose  of  justifying  Mr.  Poinsett's  favor- 
able opinion,  Mr.  Webster  called  upon  him,  and  read  to  him  a 
memorandum  of  the  course  which  the  minister,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's judgment,  ought  to  pursue.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  pleased 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Webster  gave  him.  It  marked  out,  with  some  de- 
tail, the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  to 
a  point  where  a  line  by  compromise  would  be  seen  by  the  British 
Government  to  be  the  only  practical  and  successful  method  of 
adjusting  the  controversy.  It  followed  out  the  steps  of  a  nego- 
tiation in  various  contingencies,  and  closed,  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  treaty,  with  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
our  Government,  in  order  both  to  maintain  our  position  and  to 
avert  a  war.  The  germs  of  the  negotiation,  which  afterward 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  were  contained  in  this  mem- 
orandum. It  embraced  the  idea  of  taking  the  assent  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  a  line  of  compromise,  elaborately  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  as  a  necessary  step,  before  the  minister  should 
leave  this  countrv,  bv  an  informal  interview  between  the  minis- 
ter  and  the  Governor  and  congressional  delegation  of  that 
State,  in  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  say,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject,  what  conventional  line 
Maine  would  approve.  If  a  minister  had  been  sent,  this 
memorandum  would  have  furnished  all  the  needful  instructions.' 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  it  was  proposed,  in  Congress,  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  to  have  three  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  special  mission,  instead  of  one, 
according  to  the  original  plan ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  by  law,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  saw  fit,  to  appoint  one  commissioner  as  a  special 
minister  to  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  Northeastern  Boundary. 
The  President  made  no  appointment,  but  continued  the  nego- 

'  The  facta  here  stated  were  given  memorandum   which    he    read    to    Mr. 

to  me  by  Mr.  Webster,   in   1849,   and  Poinsett  ;    but  it   has  not  been   found 

were  written  down  at  the  time.     He,  among  Mr.  Webster's  papers   since  his 

at  the  aame  time,  showed  to  me  the  death. 
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tiation  in  the  mode  previously  followed,  through  the  resident 
minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  brought  nothing  to  pass. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  Boston  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  1839. 
He  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  England  at  this  time,  but 
it  was  apparent,  from  what  had  occurred  in  Washington,. that 
he  would  not  be  asked  to  go  there  in  a  public  capacity.  Writ- 
ing to  an  American  friend,  in  London,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
he  said : 

"  The  Maine  business  is  now  all  quiet.  Nothing  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter will  take  place  in  that  quarter  until  the  two  Goyemments  shall  have 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  bringing  the  pending  negotiation  to 
a  close.  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  proposition  to  send  a  special 
minister  to  England,  and  the  various  rumors  which  have  been  in  circula- 
tion here  as  to  the  person  likely  to  be  appointed.  For  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  a  mission,  rather  expecting  to  hear  that,  before  the 
Liverpool  (steamboat)  arrived  out,  an  arrangement  may  have  been  made 
in  London  for  a  joint-survey  of  the  disputed  line,  or  perhaps  for  transfer- 
ring the  negotiation  from  London  to  Washington.  If  neither  of  these 
things  shall  have  happened,  and  if  England  shall  receive  kindly  the 
notion  of  a  special  mission,  it  will  doubtless  be  dispatched.  I  know  not 
on  whom  the  appointment  would  be  most  likely  to  fall.  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  two  States  directly  interested,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
agreed  on  the  man.  But  party  considerations  will,  doubtless,  have  much 
influence,  and  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  expect  that  I  shall  see  England 
this  year  in  a  public  capacity,  even  if  a  special  minister  should  be  sent." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  de- 
termined to  pass  tlie  following  summer  and  autumn  in  Eng- 
land. But,  before  he  went  out  of  the  country,  he  decided  not 
to  have  his  name  brought  before  the  next  National  Whig  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Of  course  he  could  go  to  England,  as  a  private  man,  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  in 
no  official  capacity.  He  could  not  at  any  time  have  set  his 
foot  on  English  soil  without  being  conspicuous,  nor  could  he  be 
received  there  as  a  mere  foreigner ;  for  no  American  of  worth 
and  distinction  is  ever  received  in  England  without  the  feeling 
that  the  race  is  essentially  one.  In  his  case,  this  feeling  was 
certain  to  be  strong ;  for  his  training,  his  intellect,  and  his 
statesmanship  preeminently  evinced  how  great  had  been  the 
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influence  exerted  by  the  laws,  the  letters,  and  the  liberties  of 
England  upon  the  inBtitutions  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  most  fortunate,  too,  for  Mr.  Webster's 
fame,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  our 
difliculties  with* England,  under  an  Administration  with  which 
he  was  not  politically  connected ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  do  this  after  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  had  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  personally. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  this  visit ;  and,  as  he  rarely  travelled  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  was  settled 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  Mrs.  Paige,  the  wife  of  his 
brother-in-law,  should  be  of  the  party.  Miss  Webster  had 
shortly  before  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Appleton  Appleton,  a  member  uf  the  Boston  family  of  that 
name ;  but,  as  her  father  could  not  consent  to  lose  her  quite  so 
soon,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Appleton  should  follow  them,  and 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  England.  His  youngest 
son,  Edward,  then  a  student  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  to  join 
them  at  the  same  time..  Mr.  Webster  and  the  three  ladies  em- 
barked at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  May ;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  landed  at  Liverpool.  The  following  letter  was  written 
the  next  day : 

[to  MB.   EDWARD   CURTIS.] 

"  LrvKBPOOL,  June  8, 1839. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  have  really  got  over,  and  are  now  on  this  side. 
Captain  Fayrer  surrendered  his  ship  to  the  pilot  yesterday  morning  (Sun- 
day), at  five  o'clock,  being  then  fourteen  days  and  seven  hours  from  New 
York.  There  never  was  so  tame  a  passage.  Peterson  *  could  have  rowed 
me  over  in  my  boat,  at  least  till  we  got  into  the  Channel.  A  gr;  '.t*part 
of  the  way  we.  had  an  entire  calm,  and  ran  through  a  smooth  gl::s3y  sur- 
face. 

"  We  came  to  the  Adelphi,  one  of  the  two  principal  hotels.  The  ladies 
did  not  walk  with  remarkable  elegance  when  they  came  on  shore.  They 
aad  forgotten  to  leave  their  sea-feet  on  board,  and  the  streets  were  not 
quite  wide  enough. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  tavern,  very  plain,  but 
ver>'  comfortable  and  clean,  and  no  show.  Rooms  rather  small,  but  con- 
taining every  thing  you  want,  donTi  to  a  boot-jack,  shoe-rack,  and  shoe- 

*  His  Marshfield  fiBberman. 
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horn.  I  found,  however,  my  fates  pursuing  me,  for,  as  I  drew  aside  the 
window-curtains  this  morning,  I  looked  out  on  a  dark  brick- wall,  distant 
three  feet  I  All  the  agrecabilities  of  the  Polk  concern  *  immediately  rushe  I 
upon  me ;  but  then  Mrs.  Curtis,  with  her  jovial  laugh,  came  with  them, 
and  made  full  compensation. 

^^  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  affairs.  It  is  not  distingliished  for  parks, 
malls,  and  public  walks  and  squares.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
not  straight.  The  bricks  are  dark,  which  circumstance  gives  a  dull 
appearance  to  the  city.  The  blocks  of  high  brick  warehouses,  connected 
with  docks,  make  an  appearance  of  great  solidity  and  wealth.  But  the 
docks  themselves  are  the  principal  and  most  striking  thing,  I  think, 
which  I  have  seen.  The  natural  advantages  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  are 
small.  The  Mersey  is  a  little  shallow  river,  and,  at  its  mouth,  the  ocean 
throws  in  great  masses  of  sand,  by  way  of  plea  in  bar.  But  the  tides  are 
very  high ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the  good  people 
have  constructed  these  docks  or  basins,  into  which  ships  come  at  high 
water,  and,  the  gates  being  closed,  there  they  remain,  keep  their  masts 
erect,  and  laugh  at  the  disappointed  ebb-tide.  The  ships  thus  appear  to 
be  not  at  the  wharf^  but  in  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  they  look  like  so 
many  strays  which  have  been  taken  up,  and  put  into  pound. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Curtis ;  and  tell  Mr.  Blatchford  I  will 

write  him  from  London. 

**  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

An  affectionate  letter  to  his  Marslifield  agent,  Mr.  Charlea 
Henry  Thomas,  describes  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June  : 

[to  MR.    CHA8.   H.   THOMAS.] 

'*  LoxDON,  June  9, 1889. 

"  Dear  Henry  :  I  must  not  permit  the  Liverpool,  which  is  to  depart  on 
the  13th„to  return  without  a  lino  to  Marshfield,  to  let  you  all  know  that 
we  had  a  most  safe,  mild,  and  rapid  passage— fourteen  days  and  a  half- 
less  fi^    h  Mirfl,  and  that  we  have  all  arrived  in  London. 

"  The  sea  was  so  smooth  more  than  half  of  the  way,  that  Peterson  could 
have  rowed  me  along  in  my  boat.  Mrs.  W.  was  sick  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  Mrs.  P.  less  so.  Julia  not  at  all.  And,  with  exception  of  one  day, 
when  the  sea  and  other  causes  laid  me  up,  I  was  fit  for  duty  the  whole 
voyage.  We  have  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  Mr.  Jaudon,  and  are  now  set- 
tled in  our  lodgings,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Hauover  Square.  From  Liverpool 
we  came  mostly,  not  altogether,  on  the  railroad.  We  first  went  to  Chester, 
*^wenty  miles  from  Liveri)ool,  the  oldest  town  in  England,  some  of  its 

*  Lodgings  in  Washington. 
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bnildmgs  going  baok  for  their  date  to  Saxon  times,  say  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  We  then  struck  across  the  country  to  the  railroad,  and  by  it 
came  to  London.  The  usual  run  from  London  to  Liverpool — two  hun- 
dred miles — ^is  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Two  things  have  struck,  us  very 
strongly  in  England,  and  I  will  mention  them,  and  they  will  be  the  only 
matters  I  can  now  write  about.  First,  the  agricultural  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  tne  country.  For  miles  together  the  country  appears  like  a  taste- 
ful garden.  Even  the  wheat-sowing  and  potato-planting  are  all  done  so 
nicely,  the  ground  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  as  people  stamp  butter. 
And  then  there  are  the  deep  green  of  the  fields,  and  the  beautiful  hedges. 
Of  cattle,  in  driving  over  so  great  a  part  of  this  little  kingdom,  I  saw 
many  varieties  and  of  different  qualities.  All  around  Liverpool  the  Ayr- 
shire breeds  abound,  and  they  far  surpass  any  thing  else  I  have  seen.  In 
hundreds  of  flocks  every  one  looks  as  if  William  Sherburne  had  been 
feeding  and  carding  it  for  six  months.  In  parts  of  Cheshire  and  some 
other  places,  I  saw  poor  cattle. 

^^  The  other  thing  which  struck  us  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  England.  These  old  vast  cathedral  churches,  and  smaller 
churches,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  which  have  stood  for  ages  and  centuries, 
are  such  objects  as  we  cannot,  of  course,  see  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 
They  are,  some  of  them,  most  magnificent  and  grand  spectacles.  We  have 
yet  not  seen  much  of  London.  Many  persons  have  called  on  us,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  busy  enough.  For  the  two  days  we  have  been  here  I  have 
been  poking  about  ineog.^  going  into  all  the  courts,  and  everywhere  else  I 
chose,  with  the  certainty  that  no  one  knew  me.  That  is  a  queer  feeling, 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  thousands,  and  to  be  sure  that  no  one  knows 
you,  and  that  you  know  no  one.  We  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  come  among 
great  multitudes  that,  of  course,  we  shall  recognize  somebody.  But  a 
stranger  in  London  is  in  the  most  perfect  solitude  in  the  world.  He  can 
touch  everybody,  but  can  speak  to  nobody.  I  like  much  these  strolls  by 
myself  This  morning  we  are  going  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  where 
we  are  to  meet  Rogers,  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  I  break- 
fasted with  Sydney  Smith,  long  known  as  the  greatest  wit  in  England. 
He  is  a  clergyman  of  much  respectability.  Among  other  persons  there 
.  was  Moore,  the  poet.  An  English  breakfast  is  the  plainest  and  most  in- 
formal thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  England,  the  rule  of  politeness  is 
to  be  quiet,  act  naturally,  take  no  airs,  and  make  no  bustle.  .  .  .  This 
perfect  politeness  has,  of  course,  cost  a  good  deal  of  drill.  Fuss  and 
fidgets  can  be  subdued  only  by  strict  discipline.  We  all  go  to  dinner  on 
Tuesday  where  we  arc  to  meet — who  do  you  think  ?  Boz — the  ladies  are 
delighted — they  expect  he  will  look  just  like  Mr.  Pickwick.  As  to  many 
other  things,  dear  Henry,  I  must  postpone  them  to  another  opportunity. 
I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  of  any  matters  of  business. 

*'  I  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  the  Dr.'s 
family.  This  letter  must  leave  London  on  the  tlth.  I  will  leave  it  open 
to  see  if  any  one  will  add  a  postscript. 
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"  June  12,  Wedneiday  morning, — ^I  have  nothing  to  add,  we  are  all  quite 
well.  Boz  looks  as  if  he  were  twenty-five  or  twaity-six  years  old,  is  some- 
what older,  rather  small,  light  complexion,  and  «  good  deal  of  hair,  shows 
none  of  his  peculiar  humor  in  conversation,  and  is  rather  shy  and  retiring. 
I  have  been  over  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  a  debate.  To-day 
we  are  going  to  drive  out  to  Richmond  Hill.  .  Adieu  I  write  meu  be  sure, 

quite  often. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  Wbbstbr." 

The  Gazette^  in  announcing  his  arrival,  said :  "  We  cordially 
welcome  to  our  shores  this  great  and  good  man,  and  accept  him 
as  a  fit  representative  of  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren."  On  the  following  day  the  press  of 
carriages  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  was  almost  unprecedented,  sc 
great  was  the  curiosity  to  see  him.  He  became  at  once  such  a 
"  lion  "  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  amusingly  describes  himself  to  be 
in  his  visit  to  London  in  1809,  and  we  may  find  the  parallel 
continued  in  the  modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  atten- 
tions, of  which  his  letters  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea : 

[to  MB.   EDWARD   CURTIS.]  * 

**  London,  Jxme  12, 1839. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  have  sent  a  duplicate  of  the  enclosed  to  John  P. 
Healey,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  with  directions  to  have  it  published  in  all  the 
Whig  papers.  If  it  should  not  make  its  appearance  in  due  season,  please 
send  him  this.  We  have  been  in  London  almost  a  week,  are  at  the  Bruns- 
wick House,  Hanover  Square,  and  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  see  things 
and  persons.  Our  heads  arc  rather  turned  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  get 
right  soon.  I  have  been  into  all  the  courts  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  looked  at  most  of  the  great  men,  spoken  with  many  of  them,  and 
find  society  more  free  and  easy  than  I  expected.  Not  that  there  is  not,  as 
I  presume  there  is,  a  good  deal  of  exclusiveness,  but  the  general  manners, 
when  people  meet,  are  void  of  stiflness,  and  are  plain  and  simple,  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

"  To-day  we  are  to  drive  to  Richmond  Hill,  as  the  sun  is  bright  and  the 
day  good  for  prospects. 

"  I  find  myself  kindly  remembered  by  those  I  have  known  in  America. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  Lord  Stanley,  and  others,  have  been  prompt  to  find  us  out,  and 
to  tender  us  all  kinds  of  attention  and  civility.  Dcnison  is  in  Paris,  with 
his  wife's  uncle,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  is  there  ill.  On  hearino 
of  my  arrival,  he  sent  orders  for  his  coach  and  horses,  coachman  and 
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poedlion,  to  come  to  town  and  put  themselyea  at  my  disposal  while  I 

remain  in  London. '  You  are  prudent  and  private  in  the  use  of  confidential 

letters,  and  therefore  I  may  say,  what  I  shall  say  to  none  but  you,  that  I 

am  already  asked  whether  I  will  have  a  conversation  with  those  in  high 

places,  on  the  subjects  of  common  interest  to  the  two  countries.    More  of 

this  another  time.    As  yet  I  have  delivered  no  letters  of  introduction,  but 

have  received  many  calls  from  persons  of  consideration.    Adieu  I  I  must 

write  a  word  to  Blatchford.    Let  no  packet  come  without  bringing  me  a 

letter  from  yon.  ...  I  pray  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

**  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  have  received 

and  treated  me  with  great  propriety  and  kindness. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BVBRETT.] 

**  London,  Jum  IS,  1889. 

*^  Mt  dbab  Sm :  I  have  only  time  to  say  by  the  return  of  the  Liverpool, 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-morrow,  that  I  send  a  very  short  letter  for  pub- 
lication in  Boston,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  Though 
shorter,  it  is  to  the  effect  suggested  by  you.  Particular  circumstances  in- 
duced me  to  keep  this  back  till  I  reached  this  side  of  the  water. .  Please 
state  this  to  yr.  Lawrence. 

"  We  are  just  getting  into  our  loagings  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  but 
have  already  met  many  men  of  distmction,  divers  of  whom  inquired  tor 
you.  We  have  seen  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Boz,  Sydney  Smith, 
Hallam,  Talfourd,  and  other  literary  persons,  as  well  as  some  distinguished 
political  characters.  Time  has  not  allowed  us  yet  to  return  many  calls. 
We  find  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  here,  as  well  as  Sir  C.  Bagot,  Sir  S.  Canning, 
Mr.  Antliony  Baker,  etc.,  etc.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  have  also  been  kind  enough  to  remember  us. 

"  You  will  thiuk  it  strange,  but  truly,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  a 
newspaper  since  I  have  been  in  London.  But  putting  all  I  hear  together, 
I  incline  to  think  that,  though  politics  are  unsettled,  and  the  ministry 
acknowledged  to  be  weak,  yet  no  immediate  change  is  likely  to  take 
place. 

"I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  by  the  Liverpool,  that  you  must 
pardon  a  very  hasty  one  to  yourself,  written  at  an  hour  when  all  London 
is  asleep,  namely,  five  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

"D.  Webster." 

[to  MB.    I.   p.   DAVIS.] 

"  London,  Jum  24, 1889. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  We  have  now  been  in  London  since  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  and  are  all  quite  well,  and  have  been  busy  enough  in  seeing  things 
and  meeting  persons. 
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"  It  is  the  height  of  what  they  call  ^  the  season ;  *  London  is  full,  and 
the  hospitalities  of  friends,  the  gayeties  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  political 
interests  of  the  moment,  keep  everybody  alive.  We  have  made  many  ac- 
quaintances, and  have  found  those  persons  whom  we  have  known  in  the 
United  States  quite  overflowing  in  their  attentions.  I  have  been  to  the 
courts,  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the  judges,  and  attended  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  London  dinners,  however,  are  a 
great  hinderance  to  attendance  on  the  debates  in  Parliament. 

"  I  have  liked  some  of  the  speeches  very  welL  They  generally  show 
excellent  temper,  politeness,  and  mutual  respect  among  the  speakers.  Lord 
Stanley  made  the  best  speech  which  I  have  heard.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  Macaulay ;  but  so  were  his  admirers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
speech  I  heard  was  below  his  ordinary  efforts.  There  is  to  be  a  second 
division  to-night  on  the  government  plan  of  national  education.  The  last 
division  on  Lord  Stanley's  motion  resulted  in  a  majority  of  five  only  for 
ministers.  It  is  altogether  imcertain  how  the  vote  will  go  to-night ;  quite 
as  likely  against  as  for  the  ministers.  But,  if  it  should  go  against  them,  I 
do  not  think  any  great  consequences  would  follow.  That  the  ministry  is 
very  weak  in  numbers  is  quite  plain,  and  all  its  members  admit  it,  both 
publicly  and  privately.  Yet  I  think  they  will  go  along  with  an  uncertain 
and  feeble  administration  until  something  shall  occur  either  to  give  them 
new  strength  or  deprive  them  of  part  of  what  they  now  have^o  as  to  give 
a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or  the  other.  If  there  were  now  to  bo 
a  dissolution,  it  seems  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  Conserva- 
tives would  be  returned. 

"  A  Conservative  government,  however,  would  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  Ireland.  It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  that  the 
constituencies  in  Ireland  were  nothing  but  so  many  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  I  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
this. 

"Among  the  great  men  here,  Lord  Wellington  stands,  by  universal 
consent,  far  the  highest.  The  publication  of  his  dispatchi^s,  while  it  has 
recalled  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  England's  glorious  achievements, 
has  shown  also  the  unwearied  diligence,  steadiness,  ability,  and  compre- 
hension, with  which  he  conducted  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  Ho  is  admit- 
ted to  have  no  personal  motives,  to  desire  no  office,  and  to  seek  np  powcjr. 
The  epithet  which  all  agree  to  apply  to  his  conduct,  is  "  straightforward." 
If  he  were  now  to  die,  he  would  depart  life  in  the  possession  of  as  much 
of  the  confidence  and  ventration  of  the  British  people  as  any  man  ever 
possessed. 

"  We  all  dined  last  Saturday  with  Mr.  Bates,  by  whom,  and  by  Mrs. 
Bates,  we  liave  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention  and  kinducSvS. 
Julia  has  gone  this  morning  to  Riolimond  and  to  Hampton  Court,  on 
horseback.  Mrs.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Paige  are  going  into  the  city  with 
Captain  Stockton,  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  other  city  sights.  Tell  Judge 
Story  I  have  not  seen  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  who  has  not  spoken  of  liim  and 
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praised  his  writings.  If  he  were-here,  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
professional  lions  that  ever  prowled  through  the  metropolis ;  and  tell  Mr. 
Prescott  I  have  not  met  a  literary  man  that  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration of '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  The  circles  where  I  go  inquire  very 
much  and  very  kindly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  many  remembei 
Governor  Everett.  .  .  . 

"  We  all  desire  particular  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Davis.  Remember  us 
also  to  the  good  judge.  Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  can.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  we  shall  make  excursions  into  the  country.  The 
weather  is  now  very  fine,  warm,  with  showers,  and  the  fields  around  London 
look  delightfully.  We  have  no  such  deep  verdure,  imless  it  be  in  Rhode 
Island. 

*'  It  is  low  the  conmiencement  or  near  the  middle  of  the  hay  har- 
vest 

"  Yours,  adieu, 

"  Daioel  Webster," 

[to  MR.   EETCHUM.] 

"London,  Jum  %^^  1889. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  three  newspapers,  which  I 
have  just  received,  and  which  came  by  the  Columbus.  We  have  lost 
Virginia,  as  I  expected  we  should. 

"  No  political  change  has  taken  place  here  within  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Some  expect  a  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  I  do  not ;  a  close 
vote  will  be  had  to-night  on  the  education  subject.  But  its  result,  if 
against  the  ministers,  will  hardly  lead  to  a  resignation. 

*'  I  see  much  private  society  among  men  of  all  parties,  and  find  abun- 
dant tenders  of  hospitality  from  many  sources.  There  is  no  foundation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  newspaper  rumor  of  an  intention  by  the  American 
merchants  here  to  give  me  a  dinner.  I  do  not  think  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  wise.  I  shall  go  into  the  country  as  soon  as  Parliament  breaks 
up,  and  mean  to  be  at  Oxford  the  15th  July,  whether  Parliament  breaks 
up  before  then  or  not. 

"  Please  say  to  Mr.  Blatchford  that  I  met  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  three 
days  ago,  at  dinner  at  Sir  Henry  Halford's,  and  that  the  duke  inquired 
kindly  after  him,  and  was  glad  I  could  give  so  fresh  and  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  him. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  many  sights,  having  been  too  much  occupied 
with  seeing  men  to  find  much  time  for  looking  after  things.  I  have, 
however,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  morning  it 
was  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy.  Nothing  strikes  me  like  this 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  interesting  monuments  which  it  contains. 
We  have  also  been  to  the  Tower.  The  ancient  armory  is  Avell  worth  see- 
ing, and  the  rooms,  marked  with  the  initials  of  many  well-known  prisonera 
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of  state,  of  former  agee,  excite  a  strong  Interest.    Mrs  Webster  has  gone 
this  morning  to  St.  PauPs. 

"  This  goes  by  the  Roscoe ;  probably  letters  by  G.  W,  will  arrive  be- 
fore it. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"D.  W.'' 
"  P.  S.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis." 


[to  HB.  EDWABD  CURTIS.] 

^*  London,  Ju/y  4, 1889. 

"My  deab  Sir  :  I  have  sent  a  box  to  Bristol,  to  go  by  the  Liverpool, 
containing  the  works  of  a  certain  author,^  for  Mrs.  Curtis ;  carriage  is  paid 
tor  to  the  boat ;  freight  over  and  duties  yo)i  must  see  to.  As  the  box  is 
small,  perhaps  your  friend  J.  J.  Hoyt  will  not  object  to  your  taking  it  from 
the  boat  without  the  formality  of  going  through  the  custom-house. 

"  As  to  the  times  here,  they  are  said  to  be  hard.  Money  18  quite  scarce. 
The  bank  talks  of  raising  interest  to  six  per  cent.  Continental  exchanges 
yesterday  were  bad,  and  for  all  this  nobody  seems  to  find  an  adequate 
reason.  In  my  own  little  matters  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  stir  at 
present. 

*'  The  loth  I  am  going  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  national  cattle  show. 
Lord  Spencer  is  chairman  of  the  society,  and  will  be  present.  He  has 
written  from  the  country  to  invite  me  to  his  house  at  Althorpe.  About 
the  1st  of  August  I  think  we  shall  commence  travelling  to  the  north. 

"  I  have  been  here  now  four  weeks,  and  we  have  seen  very  many  per- 
sons ;  indeed,  London  hospitalities  have  nearly  overwhelmed  us.  Break- 
fasts, dinners,  and  evening  parties,  belong  pretty  much  to  every  day  of  our 
lives.  The  breakfast  parties  are  quite  pleasant  for  persons  who  have  entire 
leisure.  The  breakfast  is  about  ten  and  lasts  till  twelve.  It  is  not  a 
breakfast  with  claret,  after  the  French  fashion,  but  a  good  breakfast  with 
tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  and  more  free  from  restraint  than  a  dinner-table,  I  do 
not  follow  sight-seeing;  what  comes  in  the  way  I  look  at,  but  have  not 
time  to  hunt  after  pictures,  etc.  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  are 
two  of  the  best  things ;  they  hold  such  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  pass  this  day,  and  let  it  be  an  example.  It 
is  now  eleven  o'clock.  We  breakfast  at  home  at  nine.  .  .  .  We  came 
very  late  last  evening  from  a  party  at  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork's, 
a  person  now  ninety-four  years  old,  sister  to  General  Monckton,  who 
was  with  Wolfe.  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  her  ladyship  yesterday,  to 
meet  Lord  Holland,  but  was  engaged ;  but  we  all  went  in  the  evening. 
Well,  to  proceed :  Mrs.  Webster  is  writing  up  her  journal — she  writes  as 
good  a  journal  as  Burch ;  Julia  has  gone  to  take  a  gallop  in  the  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  with  Mr.  Senior,  with  whom  we  dined  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Paige  will  get  up  by-and-by.  and  at  two  o'clock  we  are  going  to  sco 

*  Shakespeare. 
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the  club-houses,  very  expensive  and  noble  structures,  the  resorts  of  the 
rich  and  the  idle;  having  looked  at  these,  the  ladies  will  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  with  Mr.  Kenyon ;  I  shall  come  home,  go  down  to  the. 
House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock ;  stay  till  six ;  per- 
haps hear  a  speech  or  two,  especially  in  the  Lords ;  come  home  at  six ; 
dress,  and  go  with  Mrs.  Webster  to  dine  at  Kensington  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  at  seven;  leave  his  house  about  ten;  come  home,  take  up  Mrs. 
Paige  and  Julia  and  go  to  Mrs.  Bates's  to  a  grand  concert,  where  will  be 
a  great  crowd  of  people,  from  royal  dukes  and  duchesses  down,  and  all 
the  singers  from  the  Italian  opera.  Here  we  shall  stay,  taking  in  fruit  and 
vnne,  as  well  as  music,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  To-morrow  forenoon  I 
shall  shut  myself  up,  to  write  letters  for  this  conveyance ;  in  the  evening 
we  shall  dine  with  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  and  his  wife,  Lady  St.  John. 
There,  enouglT  of  that.  Send  over  this  trashy  letter  to  Mr.  Eetchum,  as 
I  may  not  find  time  to  write  him. 

"  Jtt/y  5,  Friday  morning. — There  is  nothing  new,  I  believe,  to-day. 
The  world  talks  a  good  deal  about  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  who  was  alive 
last  night,  but  was  not  expected  to  survive  many  hours.  The  impression 
is  deep  and  strong  that  she  has  been  injured. 

*^Pray  make  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Curtis.  Remember  us  also  to 
Dr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkins. 

"  Write  me  when  you  can. 

**  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.   KETCHXJM.] 

**  LoiTOOX,  July  6, 1889. 

"  Mt  dear  Sib  :  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  stopped  some  days  at  Bristol, 
or  on  the  way,  as  it  was  only  day  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
letter  by  him.  He  left  it  without  his  own  card  or  address,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  where  he  is.  I  hope  to  learn  his  place  of  lodging  to-day, 
and  will  call  to  see  him. 

"  I  have  now  been  here  a  month,  and  my  mind  has  been  so  much  occu- 
pied with  persons  and  things  around  me,  that  I  have  thought  little  of 
matters  beyond  the  Atlantic,  either  public  or  private.  I  have  hardly  seen 
an  American  paper  except  what  you  sen*  me.  What  course  I  shall  take 
hereafter,  in  regard  to  political  objects,  if?  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  seri- 
ously, and  about  which  friends  must  be  consulted.  The  events  which  are 
likely  to  happen  before  I  return  to  the  United  States,  will  probably  throw 
light  on  my  path. 

**  We  have  been  very  kindly  treated  in  London  by  persons  of  different 
sorts.  Hospitalities  have  been  extended  to  us,  quite  as  freely  as  we  have 
been  able  to  receive  them.  I  have  attended  no  public  meetings.  To  three 
or  four  I  have  been  invited ;  but  on  some  occasions  I  found  myself  under 
previous  engagements  elsewhere,  and  in  regard  to  others,  they  hardly 
seemed  proper,  as  I  thought,  for  me  to  attend. 
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^*  I  feel  no  inclination  to  make  any  public  appearance  in  England,  un- 
less some  opportunity  should  happen  to  arise,  as  I  think  it  ^ill  not,  in 
every  way  quite  appropriate.  About  the  15th  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  that  shall  visit  the  North  of  England,  and  perhaps  Scotland.  Further 
than  this  we  have  at  present  no  plans. 

"  Parliament,  it  is  thought,  will  be  prorogued  about  the  1st  of  August. 
Not  much  more  debate  is  expected  in  the  Conmions.  The  archbishop^s 
motion  on  the  government  plan  of  education  comes  up  to-night  in  the 
Lords,  and  will,  no  doubt,  bring  on  a  discussion.  Ministers  will  probably 
be  beaten,  and  the  queen  addressed  not  to  go  further  in  applying  sums  of 
money  to  purposes  of  education,  without  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"  There  is  a  practice  in  this  government  which  perhaps  you  have  not 
adverted  to,  and  which  has  occasioned  this  mode  of  procfeeding.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  votes  sums  of  money  to  particular  objecta,  the 
treasury  feels  authorized  to  expend  it  on  that  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  forms  of  law.  And  afterward  a  general  law  passes,  sanctioning  such 
pa3rments,  as  matter  of  course.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  a  prospective  appro- 
priation bill  passes,  sanctioning  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the  House 
of  Commons  may  vote  during  the  session. 

"  There  are  those  who  think  Parliament  ^ill  be  dissolved,  should  the 
ministers  be  found  greatly  in  the  minority  to-night.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  that  opinion.  If  there  were  a  new  election  at  this  time,  it  is 
very  generally  thought  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority. 

"  The  money  market  is  in  a  bad  state.    I  fear  it  will  be  no  better  with 

you. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  always  yours, 

"  With  true  regard, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  18th  of  July  he  attended  the  first  Triennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford,  and  dined 
with  a  great  company  of  persons  of  all  classes  connected  with 
agricultui:al  pursuits,  Earl  Spencer  presiding.  This  was  the 
only  occasion,  I  believe,  on  which  he  made  a  public  address  in 
England.  His  health  was  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  in  order 
that  the  assembly,  which  was  a  large  one,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Iiim.  His  speech,  which,  of  course,  related 
only  to  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  from  a  report  in  the  London 
Time^?  On  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Ketch  um : 

*  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  infra. 
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[to  MB.  KETCHUM.] 


**  LoMDOK,  July  88, 1889. 


"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  am  quite  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  by  the  Liv- 
erpool, yvhich  I  received  yesterday.  I  propose  to  send  this  by  the  return 
of  the  same  ship.  I  send  you  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  agricultural  dinner,  and  enclosed  in  the  paper 
you  will  find  a  memorandum  of  some  corrections  in  the  publication  of  my 
remarks.  If  those  remarks  should  be  published  in  New  York,  I  wish  these 
corrections  might  be  attended  to :  some  of  them  are  important.  I  believe 
I  may  say  my  remarks  were  well  received  at  the  time,  and  have  been  read 
with  satisfaction.  I  could  not,  with  decency,  extend  them.  There  were, 
I  knew,  to  be  a  great  many  speeches,  and  I  had  no  right  but  to  a  little 
time.  Besides,  Lord  Spencer's  remarks,  in  proposing  the  toast,  did  not 
make  a  wider  opening. 

**  Some  gentlemen  here  are  apparently  desirous  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  publicly  in  London.  Among  others,  I 
think  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
occasion  in  which  a  foreigner  can  with  propriety  do  more  than  return 
thanks  in  a  very  general  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  transgress  on  propriety 
for  the  sake  of  talking. 

"  I  must  say  that  the  good  people  have  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 
Their  hospitality  is  unbounded,  and  I  find  nothing  cold  or  stiff  in  their 
manners — at  least  not  more  than  is  observed  among  ourselves.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  think  I  may  say  this  is  a  general  truth.  The  thing  in 
England  most  prejudiced  against  the  United  States  is  the  press.  Its  igno- 
rance of  us  is  shocking,  and  it  is  increased  by  such  absurdities  as  the  trav- 
ellers publish,  to  which  stock  of  absurdities,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Captain 
Marryat  is  making  an  abundant  addition.  In  general,  the  Whigs  know 
more  and  think  better  of  America  than  the  Tories.  This  is  undeniable. 
Yet  my  intercourse,  I  think,  is  as  much  with  the  Conservatives  as  the 
Whigs.  I  have  several  invitations  to  pass  time  in  the  country,  after  Par- 
liament is  prorogued.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  have  agreed  to  accept. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Radnor  have  invited  us,  who  live  in  the 
south,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Lonsdale,  etc.,  who  live  in  the  north. 

"  I  mention  names,  even  in  such  a  way  as  this,  only  to  you  and  Curtis, 
and  a  few  others,  for  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  something  getting  into  the 
papers  on  the  other  side.  This  fear  of  publication  is  a  most  des|X)tic 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  correspondence. 

**  I  see  very  few  American  newspapers,  and  therefore  learn  what  is  going 
on  only  by  letters.  I  follow  your  good  advice,  and  say  nothing  in  my 
correspondence  upon  topics  which  now  agitate  people  at  home.  I  am 
more  and  more  content  with  my  own  position  in  regard  to  these  ques- 
tions. 
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"You  will  write  me,  I  trust,  by  every  conveyance,  and  believe  me^ 

always,  with  regard, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster."* 

The  joTiruey  to  the  north  began  about  the  first  of -August, 
The  course  was  first  tlirough  the  lake  country,  thence  from 
Penrith  to  Lowther  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Lons- 
dales,  and  tlience  into  Scotland. 

[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

"  LowTHBit  Castlk,  AuguH  81, 1889. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  wo  have  found  time  to 
get  a  snatch  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  with  which  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  yourself  have  so  lately  visited. 
AVe  thought  of  you  often  as  we  had  *Scarboro'  Fell,'  *Helvellyn,'  or 
*  Skiddaw,'  before  us.  We  have  not  run  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  into  the 
details,  with  the  spirit  of  professed  tourists,  but  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  something  of  sublimity  in  it. 
Mountiiin,  dale,  and  lake,  altogethej,  are  interesting  and  striking  in  a  very 
high  degree.  They  are  striking  to  us  who  have  seen  higher  mountains 
and  broader  lakes.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  description  of  the  lakes,  has 
said,  with  very  great  truth,  I  think,  that  sublimity  in  these  things  does 
not  depend  entirely  either  on  form  or  size,  but  much,  also,  on  the  position 
•and  relation  of  objects,  and  their  capability  of  being  strongly  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  light  and  shade.  He  might  have  added,  I  think,  that  a 
certain  unexpected  disproportion — a  sudden  starting  up  of  these  rough 
and  bold  mountnins,  hanging  over  the  sweet  and  tranquil  lakes  below  in 
the  fonns  and  with  the  frowns  of  giants — produces  a  considerable  part  of 
the  effect. 

"But,  although  we  have  enjoyed  the  scene  much,  some  things  have 
been  inauspicious.  We  did  not  see  Wordsworth,  as  he  was  not  at  home, 
and,  although  not  far  off,  we  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  wait  his  return. 
We  regretted  this  the  more,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  where  we  met  him  several  times,  and  were  delighted  with 

*  Mr.  Webster's  habits  of  observation  not  so  good  as  Nancy.  London  dinners 
embraced  more  things  than  those  of  any  all  alike.  Extra  professional  cooks  go- 
other  person  whom  I  hure  ever  known,  ing  about,  as  with  us.  Turbot  sells  va- 
While  in  London,  he  made  a  full  list  of  riously  from  6*.  to  25».  a  fish,  according 
prices  of  all  articles  for  the  table,  in-  to  reason.  Cod  from  1«.  to  2«.  6rf.  a  slice 
eluding  meats,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  wine,  of  one  pound  or  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
etc,  etc.  The  paper  ends  with  the  fol-  ter.  Mrs.  Webster  holds  halibut  much 
lowing  memorandum  :  '*  The  salmon,  gen-  better  than  turbot  or  sole :  she  despises 
erally,  is  excellent:  I  like  it  far  bettor  the  red  mullet.  Ilouse-lamb  is  a  lamb 
than' the  turbot.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poul-  whose  mother  is  kept  on  dry  food :  this 
irv  are  no  better  than  our  own.     Cooks  makes  the  meat  white." 
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him ;  so  that  we  were  better  able  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of  our  loss  in 
missing  him  at  Ambleside.  He  had  been  written  to,  to  meet  us  here,  but 
had  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. You  will  notice  that  he  has  latelv  received  an  LL.  T).  from  Oxford. 
The  same  honor  was  conferred  at  the  same  time  (the  Commemoration)  on 
the  Earl  of  Ripon  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  those  persons  were 
cheered  with  some  heartiness  as  their  names  were  announced,  but  when 
Wordsworth's  was  proclaimed  the  theatre  rang  with  the  most  tempestuous 
applause.  Among  the  Oxonians,  genius  and  poetry  carried  it,  all  hollow, 
over  power  and  politics.  Probably,  too,  there  existed  not  only  high  re- 
gard for  his  private  worth  and  the  good  tenduncy  of  his  writings,  but  a 
feeling  that  injury  had  been  done  him  long  ago  in  a  certain  quarter. 

**  Nor  did  we  see  Southey.  He  was  married,  as  you  will  have  seen, 
about  two  months  ago ;  and,  though  low  spirits  be  not,  of  course,  the  com- 
mon consequence  of  such  enterprises,  yet,  if  poit  lioc^  ergo  pr&pter  hoc,  be 
gooil  logic,  his  CAse  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  been  quite 
sad  and  melancholy  ever  since  he  became  the  happy  bridegroom.  Our 
friends  in  London  advised  us  not  to  call  on  him ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
at  Keswick.  I  left  your  letter,  hoping  it  might  gladden  his  heart  to  hear 
from  you  when  he  returned.  Finally,  we  have  had  bad  weather  for  our 
visita  here.  Clouds,  mist,  and  pouring  rain,  have  constituted  the  succession 
of  atmospheric  operations.  However,  we  had  great  amends  the  afternoon 
we  entered  Keswick,  when  the  sun  came  out  in  a  happy  moment,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  green  dale  and  the  smooth  lake,  and  showed 
us  Skiddaw,  veiled  only  with  a  transparent  wreath  of  mist  around  his 
brow.  So  much  for  the  country  of  the  lakes,  which  we  have  truly  very 
much  enjoyed. 

"  We  came  to  this  place  on  an  invitation  r^eived  in  London,  and  have 
been  most  hospitably  and  kindly  entertained.  You  know  all  about  Lowther 
Castle.  One  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Mr.  Mason  said  of  his  house  in 
Portsmouth — that  it  is  a  comfortable  shelter  against  the  weather.  We  go 
hence  to  Scotland,  not  to  the  tournament,  and  expect  to  see  Mr.  Lockhart 
somewhere  iffear  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  Our  route  will  be  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  perhaps  with  a  little  intermediate  bend  northward,  and  then 
to  London  along  the  north  road.  We  have  not  time  to  see  any  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  and  Mr. 
Appleton  in  London,  by  the  British  Queen. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Make  my  particular  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Tick- 
nor,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  the  ladies  desire  to  transmit  their 
regards.  Remember  me,  also,  to  Mr.  Guild  and  Mr.  Dwight,  and  their 
fiimiliea^  Say  to  Mr.  Guild  that  I  do  not  forget  I  am  a  farmer,  and  there- 
fore look  at  cattle  and  turnip-fields.  This  is  a  bright  day,  and  the  har- 
vest needs  many  such.  For  a  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  shockingly 
cold  and  wet. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  verj'  truly,  yours  always, 

41 
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[to  KB.  JAUDON,  LONDON.*] 

**  Smuxo,  September  1,  VBBk 

"My  deab  Sm:  We  arrived  here  vesterdav  from  Lo(^h  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine ;  beautiful  objects,  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  more  in 
better  weather.  After  writing  you,  finding  ourselves  at  Glasgow,  Tuesday 
morning,  twenty-five  miles  from  E^lintoun,  it  was  concluded  that  we  would 
drive  over  and  look  on  for  a  little  time,  but  not  present  ourselves  as  guests, 
according  to  our  invitation,  for  ball  and  banquet.  We  did  so.  You  have 
learned  that  the  whole  affair  was  spoiled  by  the  rain,  so  that  ball  and  ban- 
quet there  was  none  for  anybgdy.  We  returned  immediately  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  bv  steamboat  into  the  countrv  of  the  little  lakes  above  men- 
tioned.  I  should  admire  to  go  far  to  the  north  and  see  the  main  frame  of 
the  Highland  world,  but  that  time  and  circumstance  do  not  allow.  We 
go  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there  until  I  hear  from  you. 
It  is  possible  you  may  have  letters  for  us  from  America.  Please  forward, 
if  any.  I  will  call  for  your  communications  at  the  post-office,  Edinburgh, 
as  I  do  not  knoAV  at  what  hotel  we  shall  be. 

**  This  Stirling  is  an  interesting  spot.  Tlie  \dews  from  the  castle  are 
of  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  valley  through  which  the  Forth  winds  is 
very  rich,  and  you  see  the  course  of  the  river  for  many  miles.  On  the 
uorth  the  highland  mountains,  on  the  east  Edinburgh  Castle,  distant  thirty- 
five  miles,  present  themselves. 

"  Remember  us  all  to  Mrs.  Jaudon.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  begin  to 
be  willing  to  get  back  to  London. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webstek." 

[to   MRS.    LINDSLEY.'] 

**  Stirling,  Scotland,  September  6, 1888. 

"  Deab  Mbs.  Ltndsi.ey  :  We  have  passed  rather  rapidly  through  some 
of  the  lake  scenery  in  Scotland.  Many  have  seen  this,  and  many  have  de- 
scribed it.  Since  Walter  Scott's  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  all  have  felt  a  new 
interest  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  now,  since  steamboats  are  on  every 
lake  and  river  where  there  is  water  enough  to  float  them,  crowds  follow 
crowds,  through  the  whole  travelling  season,  all  along  the  common  track. 
This  takes  off  much  of  the  romance  and  much  of  the  intcn^t.  All  travel 
together,  and  evorvbody  is  in  a  prodigious  hurry.  The  inns  are  all  crowd- 
ed, the  carriages  are  all  crammed,  and  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  covered 
with  a  mass  of  men  and  women,  each  with  a  guide-book  in  his  hand,  learn- 
ing what  to  jidmire !  The  scenery  in  itself  is  tr»ily  beautiful,  and  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know,  I  think,  how  one  should  travel  in  order  to  enjoy 

*  A  banker  in  London,  formorly  cash-  •  Ilia  cousin,  wife  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  of 

ier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.        *  Washington. 
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it  The  great  majority  of  travellors  only  wish  to  *  get  on.'  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  how  soon  they  can  get  to  a  place ;  the  next,  how  soon  they  can 
get  away  from  it.  They  incur  the  expense  of  the  journey,  I  believe,  more 
fiir  the  sake  of  having  the  power  of  saying  aftenvard  that  they  have  seen 
^  aghts  than  from  any  other  motive.  If  I  could  go  through  this  lake  region 
at  leisure,  and  with  one  friend  of  discernment,  taste,  and  feeling,  I  should 
experience,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest  possible  delight. 

**  You  leave  Glasgow  ill  a  steamboat,  go  down  the  Clyde  fourteen  miles, 
and  then  come  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  huge  rock  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
high,  not  connected  with  any  other  high  land,  and  with  a  fortress  at  the 
top.  At  the  base  of  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leven  or  Leiven, 
and  on  its  banks  the  village  of  Dumbarton.  Here  you  take  a  coach  and 
drive  northward  up  this  little  river  five  miles,  and  then  arrive  at  the  lower 
or  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  the 
valley  which  it  makes  from  the  lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbar- 
ton, is  called  the  vale,  or  dale,  of  Dumbarton,  and  is  uncommonly  beautifuL 
From  the  south  end  of  the  lake  you  proceed  northward  up  the  lake,  at  first 
winding  about  among  a  great  many  pretty  islands,  this  being  by  much  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake.  When  you  get  up  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  lake 
contracts,  the  mountains  Ben  Lomond  on  your  right  and  Ben  Ima  on  your 
left  press  close  down  to  the  lake,  and  hang  over  it  in  a  very  striking  and 
picturesque  manner. 

**  The  mountains  are  not  contiguous  ridges,  but  a  succession  of  distinct 
and  irregular  hills,  rising  sometimes  2,500  or  2,800  feet,  some  of  them  com- 
ing close  down  to  the  lake,  others  receding  from  it ;  some  appearing  to 
stop  your  way,  so  that,  till  you  get  quite  to  their  foot,  you  do  not  see  how 
the  loch  can  find  its  course  any  farther.  The  whole  lake  is  perhaps  about 
thirty  miles  Umg,  If  you  are  bound  to  Loch  Katrine,  you  stop  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond  on  its  eaatem  side,  five  miles  before  you  reach  its  head. 
The  head  of  Loch  Katrine  then  lies  due  east  from  you,  five  miles  distant, 
a  high  mountain-ridge  of  moorlands  intervening.  Over  this  ridge,  there 
being  no  carriage-road,  you  pass  on  a  pony,  and  snme  Highlander  carries 
your  luggage.  The  passage  is  no  way  difiicult  to  those  accustomed  to  ride, 
but  the  great  rush  of  tourists  renders  it  uncertain  whether  you  will  find 
ponies  ready.  This  is  another  rcascm  against  travelling  in  a  crowd.  If  I 
were  here  with  any  one  companion,  you  know  we  could  walk  over  the 
mountain  and  moralize  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  upper  or  west  end  of 
Loch  Katrine,  you  are  received  into  a  row-boat  and  taken  down  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  narrow,  is  ten  miles  long,  and  I  need  not  say  exquisitely  beau- 
tifuL The  brightness  of  the  water,  the  infinite  variety  in  the  slopes  and  in 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  clifis,  crags,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand hues  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  shining  of  an  evening  sun 
on  such  a  various  and  grotesque  assemblage  of  objects,  give  to  the  whole 
scene  an  effect  not  perhaps  anywhere  to  be  surpjusvsed. 

"  Half  way  down  the  lake,  or  thereabouts,  you  enter  the  *  Trosachs,'  or 
*  bristled '  passage — that  is,  a  passage  made  rough  by  pointed,  h\g\i-imiv^^ 
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and  projecting  rocks.  It  is  the  natural  passage  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
Lowlands  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Here  the  lake  narrows  very  much.  On 
the  north  is  Ben  An,  on  the  south  Ben  Venue  (I  take  it,  Ben,  in  Gaelic, 
means  mountain) ;  and  many  others  under  other  names,  not  so  high,  but 
yet  bold,  steep,  and  sharp-pointed,  stand  up  as  if  to  guard  the  pas&— «  duty, 
which  Sir  Walter  has  assigned  them.  Here  is  Ellen^s  Island,  and  here  the 
Silver  Strand — that  is,  some  twenty  rods  of  white  New-England  pond- 
beach,  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  shore  ^hich  I  noticed  on  either 
lake.  In  short.  Sir  Walter's  description  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Fitz-James  when  he  first  discovered  it,  is  very  true  and  exact, 
and  hardly  exaggerated.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake,  its  outlet,  called  the 
Teith,  continues  for  a  mile  amidst  a  thick  wood,  and  with  similar  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  then  runs  into  a  little  lake,  one  and  a  half  miles  long, 
called  Achray,  and  from  this  to  a  large  lake,  Loch  Yennachar,  and  so  into 
the  Forth  and  down  by  Stirling  to  the  sea ;  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond 
thus  running  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  those  of  Loch  Katrine  into  that  of 
Forth.     So  much  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine. 

''  LoNDOK,  September  90, 1880. 

"  P.  S. — "  My  dear  Cousin  :  I  wrote  the  enclosed  in  Scotland ;  it  is  of 
little  value,  but  may  serve  to  prove  my  remembrance.  We  returned  from 
our  northern  tour  yesterday,  all  well.  Julia  is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday, 
the  24th  inst.,  and  will  then,  I  suppose,  go  to  the  Continent.  £dward  will 
go  either  to  St.  Omcr's  or  to  Oeneva.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  things 
which  I  hope  to  talk  with  you  about  hereafter,  but,  as  the  steamship  leaves 
Liverpool  to-morrow,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to-day.  Give  my  love  to 
your  husband  and  children,  and  Dr.  Sewall.  Send  for  Charles  Brown,*  and 
tell  him  we  are  all  well.    We  have  taken  our  passage  for  November. 

"  Yours,  affectionately  always, 

•  "  D.  Webster." 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Webster  to  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton  Ap- 
pleton  took  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  London, 
on  the  24th  of  September. 

Of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  I  am 
able  to  present  my  readers,  from  several  sources,  opinions  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  very  different  minds.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  Mr.  Webster  at  breakfast,  and,  of  course,  observed 
him  with  characteristic  keenness,  and  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  look  upon  one  who  was  a  noted  "  lion  "  in  London  society ; 
after  which  a  description  would  naturally  come  from  his  pen, 
clothed  in  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  express 

*  A  black  pervant,  emancipated  by  Mr.  Webster,  to  whom  be  wns  mtich  at- 
tachfKl. 
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himself,  and  which  always  amuses  with  its  odd  admixture 
of  what  is  at  once  fantastic  and  strong.  Under  the  date 
of  June  24,  1839,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  this 
country: 

*'  American  notabilities  are  daily  becoming  notable  among  us,  the  ties 
of  the  two  parishes,  mother  and  daughter,  getting  closer  and  closer  knit. 
Indissoluble  ties  I 

**  I  reckon  that  this  huge  smoky  wen  may  for  some  centuries  yet  be  the 
best  Mycale  for  our  Saxon  Panionium,  a  yearly  meeting-place  of  ^  all  the 
Saxons '  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  from  the  antipodes,  or  wherever  the 
restless  wanderers  dwell  and  toil.  After  centuries,  if  Boston,  if  New  York, 
have  become  the  most  convenient '  All-Saxondom,^  we  wiU  right  cheerfully 
go  thither  to  hold  such  festival,  and  leave  the  wen. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  all  your  nota- 
bilities, Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen.  Yoil  might  say 
to  all  the  world,  *  This  is  our  Yankee  Englishman ;  such  limbs  we  make  in 
Yankee-land ! '  As  a  logic-fencer,  advocate,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one 
would  incline  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  The 
tanned  complexion;  that  amorphous  craglike  face;  the  dull  black  eyes 
under  the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  needing  only  to 
be  hlovon  ;  the  mastifif  mouth,  accurately  closed ;  I  have  not  trsiccd  so  much 
of  tilent  Bernerkir  rage  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man.  ^  I  guess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger  I '  Webster  is  not  loquacious,  but  he  is 
pertinent,  conclusive ;  a  dignified,  perfectly-bred  man,  though  not  English 
in  breeding ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception  among  us,  and  meeting 
such,  I  understand.^'  * 

Turning  from  this  characteristic  specimen  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
peculiar  manner,  the  reader  will  peruse  with  delight  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  after 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  by  the  late  John  Kenyon,  Esq.,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune,  and  all  good  culture,  the  friend  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Sou  they,  and  Coleridge,  and  of  many  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time  ;  who,  though  he  passed  a  long  lifo  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  great  world  of  London,  and  was  con- 
sequently an  acute  and  somewhat  fastidious  observer,  was,  in 
liis  own  nature,  so  full  of  the  "humanities"  which  he  found 
in  the  great  American  statesman,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
they  should  have  liked  each  other  so  well.  Mr.  Kenyon's  i)olit- 
ical  opinions  were  always  liberal : 

*  ThU  passage,  if  I  mis^ike  not,  hatf  been  published  before. 
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[from  JOHN  KENTON,   ESQ.,   TO  MB.   TICKNOR.] 

**88  Dbtovsuisx  Place,  Loivdon,  March  18, 1888. 

"  Dear  Ticknor  :  Opportunities  lost !  Such  has  been  not  your  life, 
but  mine.  I  have  been  led  to  this  exclamation  by  the  circular  which  I 
received  the  other  day  from  our  friend  Daniel  Webster's  literary  executors, 
your  name  among  them.  For  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and 
had  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  And  yet  I  saw  more  of  him  than  most  per- 
sons saw  in  London ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  I  had  the  privilege  of 
travelling  with  him  and  his  family-party  during  four  days.  But  I  will  not, 
on  second  thoughts,  speak  of  this  oppoHunity  as  quite  lost,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  know  and  to  love  not  only  the  great-brained,  but  the  large-hearted, 
genial  man ;  and  this  love  I  have  held  for  him  ever  since,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  such  as  politicians  are  exposed  to  ;  and  I  shall  re- 
tain this  love  for  him  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure.  This  is  something 
to  have  won. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  alwut  him  in  his  character  of  statesman.  Partly 
because,  though  I  have  pretty  strong  political  opinions,  I  am  rather  averse 
than  otherwise  to  viva  voce  political  discussion.  But,  still  more,  I  believe — 
because  the  man  was  so  genial,  so  social,  so  affectionate,  so  much  disposed 
to  talk  about  prose  or  verse,  or  fishing  or  shooting,  or  fine  greensward,  or 
great  trees,  and  to  enter  into  common  chat  about  daily  things,  and  all  so 
delightfully  and  easily — ^that  there  was,  with  me  at  least,  small  temptation 
to  lead  him  to  graver  topics.  Had  he  been  mere  statesman  or  lawyer  or 
politician,  one  would  probably  have  questioned  him  on  church  and  state, 
Ets  one  questions  other  somewhat  heavy  persons  of  those  eminent  classes. 
Only  two  matters  relating  to  politics  do  I  at  this  moment  recall.  At  this 
time  Englimd  and  America  v/ere  agitating  the  Boundary  Question  ;  and  I 
remember  Mr.  Webster's  telling  me  that  he  had  just  been  conversing  with 
one  of  our  ministers  (I  forget  which  of  them)  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
having  asked  for  a  map,  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that  a  line 
between  the  American  and  British  dominions  would  be  fully  equal  in 
length  to  a  line  drawn  between  London  and  Ccmstantinople  (you,  my  dear 
•  Ticknor,  may  examine  if  such  be  the  fact) ;  and  thence  he  argued  to  tho 
difficulty  of  preventing  occasional  aggressions  between  two  wild  border 

popul:    'r^">. 

"  The  t)ther  case  related  to  myself.  I  was  talking,  a  little  sillily  per- 
haps— in  style  radical — Webster  standing  just  opposite  to  me ;  and  I  well 
rt^meniber  his  putting  his  two  hands,  good-naturedly,  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  and  then  calmly  saying,  '  Don't  talk  so.  Depend  on  it,  if  you 
put  the  proj)erty  into  one  set  of  hands,  and  the  political  power  into  an- 
other, the  power  won't  n^t  till  it  has  got  hold  of  the  property.' 

"  Being  of  our  '  kith  and  kin,'  it  did  not  much  surprise  us  that  he 
should  know  our  public  history  as  well  as  ourselves;  but  I  was  often 
pleasantly   surprised   at   his   out-of-the-way   knowledge   of   our   English 
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&mllie8  and  things.  At  the  British  Museum,  I  recollect,  we  were  shown 
a  specimen  [print]  of  our  English  wild  cattle,  from  Chillingham  Park — 
Lord  Tankeirillc^s,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  I  observed  that  Webster 
already  knew  all  about  the  breed,  and  the  very  name  of  the  park  and 
its  possessors ;  and  he  knew,  I  heard,  all  abont  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
its  monomenta,  • 

"  Coleridge  used  to  say  that  he  had  seldom  known  or  heard  of  any 
great  man  who  had  not  ^  much  of  the  woman  in  him.'  Even  so  that  large 
intellect  of  Daniel  Webster  seemed  to  be  coupled  with  all  softer  feelings ; 
and  his  countenance  and  bearing,  at  the  very  first,  impressed  me  with  tlxis. 
I  find  this  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book,  a  memorandum  much  more 
ample  than  I  generally  attain  to  :  ^  7th  June. — Called  on  the  American 
Webster ;  much  struck  with  him ;  had  &ncied  that  he  was  a  powerful, 
but  harsh-looking  man,  but  foimd  him  kindly  and  frank.  A  command- 
ing brow,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  to  respond  to  all 
humanities.  He  deserves  his  fame,  I  am  sure.'  I  have  transcribed  liter- 
ally. This  was  on  a  Friday.  The  next  day  but  one,  Sunday,  he  and  his 
famOy-party  came  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  were  met,  I  sec,  by  your 
friends  Miss  Rogers  and  her  brother,  Duer,  Monckton  Mllnes,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  his  sons.  After  breakfast,  came  in  H.  C. 
Robinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Count  Montalembert,  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
and  a  dozen  others.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  should  have 
feared  to  lose  my  character  for  devotion  but  that  there  were  two  reverend 
divines  of  the  party ;  so  desirous  were  all,  who  had  the  opportunity,  to  see 
the  renowned  orator  and  man. 

"All  men,  without  having  studied  either  science,  are,  we  all  know, 
more  or  less  phrenologists  and  physiognomists.  Right  or  wrong,  I  had 
found,  as  I  thought,  much  sensibility  in  Webster's  countenance.  A  few 
weeks  afterward,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  it  was  not  there 
only.  We  were  in  a  hackney-coach,  driving  along  the  New  Road,  to  Bar- 
ing's, in  the  city.  It  was  a  long-ish  drive,  and  we  had  time  to  get  into  a 
train  of  talk;  also  we  were  by  that  time  what  I  may  presume  to  call  *  in- 
timate.' I  said,  *  Mr.  Webster,  you  once,  I  believe,  had  a  brother.*  (You, 
dear  Ticknor,  had  told  me  of  this,  and  of  Webster's  struggle  to  educate 
him.)  *  Yes,'  he  kindly  said,  *  when  I  see  you  and  your  brother  together  I 
oflen  think  of  him ; '  and — I  speak  the  fact  as  it  was — I  saw,  after  a  little 
monj  talk  on  the  subject  of  his  brother,  the  tears  begin  to  trickle  down  his 
cheek,  till  he  said  to  me,  *  I'll  give  you  an  account  of  my  early  life ; '  and 
he  began  with  his  father,  and  the  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  own 
early  education,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  details  of  his  courtship  and 
first  marriage,  and  his  no-property  at  the  time,  but  of  his  hopes  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  his  success ;  as  he  spoke,  showing  much  emotion.  How 
could  one  help  loving  a  man  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  tender  ! 

"  I  remember  that  I,  on  that  occiksion,  asked  liim,  what  some  one  had 
inquired  of  me,  *  Whether  he  made  the  largest  professitmal  incoiuo  in  the 
States.'    He  told  me  '  No  ;  but  that  he  thought  he  could  have  so  done  if 
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he  had  not,  when  chosen  for  Congress,  given  up  certain  portions  of  profit 
able  practice.* 

**  I  see  in  my  pocket-book — *  July  17,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  Web- 
Bters  at  the  Angel.*  We  had  been  inyited  to  a  huge  agricultural  meeting 
and  dinner,  which  were  to  take  place  at  Oxford  the  day  after.  They  dined 
together — gentry  and  yeomanry — to  the  nimiber  of  twenty-five  hundred  or 
more,  in  the  quadrangle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  University  College, 
which  was  tented  over  for  the  occasion.  I  was  to  have  dined  with  them, 
but,  as  the  dinner-hour  came  on,  my  courage  oozed  out  (I  prefer  parties  of 
six  or  eight  at  most).  So  I  called  off,  surrendered  my  ticket  to  some 
applicant  not  so  intolerant  of  dinners  of  twenty-five  hundred,  and  dined 
with  Webster's  agreeable  family-party — his  wife  and  daughter  and  relative 
Mrs.  Paige — at  the  hotel.  He  returned  to  us  early  in  the  evening,  sliding 
into  the  room  joyously,  half  as  if  he  were  dancing,  and  as  if  to  tell,  good- 
naturedly,  that  he  was  glad  to  comQ  back  to  us.  After  a  little  while,  I 
said,  ^  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  your  speech,  which  they  say  was  a 
capital  one.'  ^  Order  in  some  wine  and  water,  and  I  will  speak  it  to  you 
over  again  ;  *  which  he  did  most  festively,  stopping  by  the  way  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  wished  and  had  prearranged  with  himself  to  make  such  and 
such  i>oints.  Fancy  how  delightful  and  how  attaching  I  found  all  this 
genial  bearing  from  so  famous  a  man  ;  so  affectionate,  so  little  of  a  hum- 
bug. His  greatness  sat  so  easy  and  calm  on  him ;  he  never  had  occasion 
to  whip  himself  into  a  froth. 

"  Our  friend  Southcy  once  said  to  me,  playfully,  *  Oxford  is  a  place  to 
make  an  American  unhappy.'  For  my  part,  I  find  that  you  Westerns  love 
our  Oxfords  and  abbeys  and  such  tilings  still  bett<?r  than  we  do.  Vous 
Stes  plus  Aiiglais  que  nous  auires.  And  it  could  not  but  be  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure,  mixed  with  a  still  better  feeling,  to  me  an  Englishman,  to  see 
how  Wcl)ster  was  struck  and  delighted  ^vith  the  colleges,  the  chapelsi,  and 
halls,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  with  the  college  gardens,  and  Christ  Church 
Meadow,  and  its  clear  stream,  and  long  avenues,  and  the  old  mou:istic 
Bodleian.  I  won't  attempt  to  detail  to  you  what  you  Avill  so  much  better 
realize  to  yourself,  to  use  yoiu"  convenient  Americanism,  which  we  are  all 
adopting  here,  as  a  word  wanted  in  your  application  of  it. 

**The  next  day,  it  appears,  we  dr*)ve  to  Windsor  by  Reading,  and 
through  the  Great  Park,  calling  on  Miss  Mitford  on  our  way.  Miss  ]Mit- 
tbrd  has  given  some  account  of  this  visit  in  her  *  Notes  to  a  Literary 
Life.' » 

"A  ticket  from  the  Lord-Chamberlain's   office,  of  admission  to  the 

private  apartments  of  the  palace,  was  to  have  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Windsor, 

out  it  had  not  arrived.     But  on  the  circumstxince  of  the  omission,  coupled 

with  his  well-known  name,  being  mentioned  in  the  proper  quarter,  no 

iUfficulty  was  made.    Every  one,  everywhere,  seemed  disposed  to  do  him 

honor. 

•  Infra. 
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"  At  Eton  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  the 
head-master,  now  Provost  of  Eton.  Webster,  I  found,  had  nurtured  for 
himself  as  strong  a  sympathy  with  Eton  as  with  Oxford  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  all  the  boys — probably  between  six 
and  seven  hundred — lijtle  and  big — called  together.  It  was  accordingly 
fixed  that  we  should  be  there  the  next  morning,  to  see  them  go  into 
achool.  I  rather  feared  the  adventure,  expecting  that  we  might  have  a 
little  quizzing  from  the  boys,  more  especially  when  I  learned  from  Miss 
Hawtrey,  who  kindly  accompanied  us,  that  she  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before.  But  not  one  look  of  unseemly  curiosity,  much  less  of  the 
quizzing  which  I  had  rather  anticipated,  had  we  to  undergo.  Webster 
was  not  merely  gratified,  he  was  visibly  touched  by  the  sight.  You  re- 
member that  Charles  Lamb  said  at  Eton — I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his 
exact  words — *  What  a  pity  that  these  fine  youths  should  grow  up  into 
paltry  members  of  Parliament !  *  For  myself,  when  I  saw  them  so  cheerful, 
and  yet  so  civilized  and  well-conditioned,  I  remember  thinking  to  myself 
at  the  moment :  *  Well,  if  I  had  a  boy,  I  should  send  him  to  Eton.*  * 

"  While  at  Windsor  he  kindly  wrote  two  or  three  autographs  for  friends 
of  mine,  who  had  sought,  through  my  interest,  to  get  them.  I  said :  *  Mr. 
Webster,  I  do  not  myself  collect  autographs,  but,  now  you  are  about  it, 
will  you  give  me  one  also  to  keep  as  a  recollection  of  this  pleasant  tour  ? ' 
I  hate  kept  it,  and  now  it  has  a  pensive  value  for  me ;  to  which  the  stanza 
which  he  chose  for  the  autograph  seems  to  lend  itself.    I  transcribe  it : 

**  *  When  yoQ  and  I  are  dead  and  gone, 

This  busy  world  will  still  Jog  on. 

And  laagh  and  sing,  and  be  as  hearty 

As  if  we  still  were  of  the  party. 

" '  John  Kentok. 

**  *  Dakisl  Webster. 
•*  *  Windsor,  Castle  Inn,  Jvly  19, 1839.' 

"You  will  recognize  here,  my  dear  Ticknor,  the  geniality,  qualified 
always,  as  seemed  to  me,  by  a  certain  pensivencss,  which  was  so  attaching 
a  part  of  his  fine  nature. 

"  Let  me  add  two  lines  more,  which  will  be  characteristic  too.  Our 
journey  being  ended,  and  Webster  having  acted  as  paymaster  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  I  wished  to  know  v.hat  I  owed  him,  but  could  not  get  any 
statement  from  him  whatsoever.  He  plainly  meant  to  shove  it  ofi".  At 
last,  after  repeated  pressings,  he  said :  '  Give  me  a  five-pound  note  and  we 
are  quits.'  And  with  this  under-payment  I  was  finally  obliged  to  content 
mv  conscience  as  best  I  might. 

"J.  Kenton." 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  Mr.  Ken  von  adds  : 

"  Dear  Ticknor  :  I  do  not  send  these  trifling  memoranda  to  the  re- 
questing executors,  but  to  you  personally.    They  will  give  you  pleasure, 

1  Mr.  Kenyon  was  childless. 
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who  first  made  me  known  to  Webster — as  it  has  given  me  a  pensive  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  my  notes — a  dozen  lines  at  most — and  thence  to  recall  those 
happy  hours  I  passed  with  him  and  his  family.  I  wish  I  had  something 
to  give  you  for  his  life ;  but  though  he  wrot«  me  two  or  three  letters, 
probably  they  were  hurried  ones,  and,  even  if  I  have  kept  them,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  put  hands  on  them. 

"  Of  our  common  friends  I  have  little  to  tell  you,  except  that  I  saw 
Rogers — ^now  very  near  ninety — a  few  days  ago,  and  am  to  break&st  with 
him  next  Sunday.  His  apprehension  and  power  of  remark  seem  tolerably 
perfect,  though  his  voice  is  less  distinct.  But  his  memory  of  late  things 
fails  daily,  more  and  more.  His  sister  speaks  now  most  indistinctly,  but 
enjoys  to  hear,  and  drives  out  every  day.  Love,  beginning  with  dear  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  to  all  your  womankind.  Will  you  put  the  note  for  Jared  Sparks 
into  the  post,  and  let  Miss  Wormley  have  hers  ?    God  bless  you  I 

**J.  Kenton. 

"  I  enclose  some  verses  from  Landor,  which  he  sent  me,  just  written  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  being  now  seventy-eight.  I  think  them  very  beautiful. 
They  are  his  autograph.  I  see  that  the  *  Spanish  Literature '  is  being  trans- 
lated into  German  as  well  as  Spanish.  Just  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  unwonted  effort  of  penmanship  of  mine." 

The  following  is  Miss  Mitford's  account  of  the  visit  to  her, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kenyon  :  , 

**  I  owe  to  his  kindness,  and  that  of  my  admirable  friend,  Mr.  Kenyon, 
who  accompanied  him.  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  amiable  family,  in  their  transit  from  Oxford  to  Windsor — my  local 
positicm  between  these  two  points  of  attraction  has  often  procured  for  me 
the  gnitification  of  seeing  uiy  American  friends  when  making  Ibjit  journey — 
but  during  this  visit  a  little  circumstance  occurred-,  s*)  characteristic,  so 
graceful,  and  so  gracious,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  relating  it : 

"  Walking  in  my  cottage  garden,  we  talked  naturally  of  the  roses  and 
pinks  that  surrounded  us,  and  of  the  different  indigenous  flowers  of  our 
island  and  of  the  United  States.  I  had  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  to  my  friend,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  hamper  containing  roots  of 
many  English  plants  familiar  to  our  poetry ;  the  common  ivy — how  could 
they  want  ivy  who  had  had  no  time  for  ruins? — the  primrose  and  the  cow- 
slip, immortalized  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  Rweet-8(-ented  vio- 
l(»ts,  both  white  and  purple,  of  our  hedjj:erows  and  lanes,  that  known  as 
the  violet  in  America  (Mr.  Bryant  somewhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  yellow 
violet)  being,  I  suspect,  the  little  wild  pansy  (F^Za  tricofor),  renowned  as  the 
love-in-idleness  of  Shiikespcarc's  famous  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  these  wo  spoke,  and  I  expressed  an  interest  in  two  flowers  known  to 
me  only  by  the  vivid  description  of  Miss  Martinean,  the  scarlet  lily  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Canada  woods,  and  the  fringed  gentian  of  Niagara. 
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I  obeoryed  that  our  illustrious  guest  made  some  remark  to  one  of  the  ladies 
of  bis  party;  but  I  had  little  expected  that,  as  soon  after  his  return  as 
seeds  of  these  plants  could  be  procured,  I  should  receive  a  package  of  each, 
signed  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  How  much  pleasure  these  little 
kindnesses  give  I  And  how  many  such  have  come  to  me  from  oyer  the 
same  wide  ocean  I  ^' 

Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian,  writing  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  under 
date  of  January  21,  1840,  said : 

"  I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  hearing  of  you,  especially 
from  your  very  distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Webster,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  last  summer.  It  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
common  voice  here,  to  say  that  I  was  extremely  struck  by  his  appearance, 
deportment,  and  conversation.  Mr.  Webster  approaches  as  nearly  to  the 
heau  ideal  of  a  republican  Senator  as  any  man  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  life ;  worthy  of  Rome  or  Venice,  rather  than  of  our  noisy  and 
wrangling  generation.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  public  men  here  would 
take  example  from  his  grave  and  prudent  manner  of  speaking  on  political 
subjects,  which  seemed  to  me  neither  too  incautious  nor  too  strikingly 
reserved." 

Mr.  Denison  has  recently  written  to  me  concerning  his  last 
interviews  with  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  saying : 

"  He  visited  me  at  Ossington,  my  country-house  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Indeed,  his  last  days  in  England 
he  passed  with  me,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Liverpool.  While  he 
was  with  me  he  talked  continually  of  his  intention  to  quit  public  lift*, 
both  professional  and  political,  and  to  withdraw  to  a  property  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  settled  resolve. 
With  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool.  While  on  his 
passage,  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  You  know 
how  he  threw  himself  into  the  stream — ^little  thought  then  of  waving 
prairies  and  oak  openings.'" 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 
1839-1840. 

NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  HARRISON  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY — AR- 
RIVAL OF  MR.  WEBSTER  FROM  EUROPE — ADDRESS  ON  ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURE — DISCUSSION  IN  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  SUBORDINA- 
TION   OF    RACES — OUTLINE    OF   A    GENERAL    BANKRUPT    LAW 

DEATH    OF    NATHANIEL    RAY    THOMAS CORRESPONDENCE    WITH 

THE   THOMAS     FAMILY ^THE    POLITICAL    CANVASS   OF    1840 PRI- 
VATE  CORRI':SPONDENCE. 

GENERAL  HARRISON  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  as 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  at  a  national  conven- 
tion wliich  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1839.  The  news  of  tliis  event  met  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  the  si  lip  approached  the  harbor  of  New  York,  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board.  He  landed  on  the  29th.  It  wonld 
be  useless  to  endeavor  to  trace  all  the  influences  which  scattered 
the  dreams  of  retirement  that  haunted  him  when  he  was  em- 
barking for  his  own  country.  He  arrived  in  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  was  again  drawn  into  the  stream. 
He  was  the  Hercules  on  whom  his  party  always  called  in  their 
extremities,  and  he  again  listened  to  their  call. 

He  proceeded  imme^liately  to  Boston,  to  arrange  his  private 
afliiirs.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary, and  its  members  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  large  proportion 
of  farmers.  All  were  de^sirous  to  hear  from  Mr.  Webster  an 
account  of  his  agricultural  observations  in  England,  He  met 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  hall  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  which  was  filled  with  a  great  audi- 
ence of  pcrsong  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  in 
his  usual  evening  dress,  and  wore  the  fadiionable  broadcloth 
cloak  of  that  period,  which  hung  gracefully  from  his  shoulders,  in 
loose  folds,  to  the  floor,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's 
desk,  leaning  on  it  with  his  elbow ;  and  his  imposing  form  never 
appeared  more  majestic  and  impressive  than  it  did,  when,  in  this 
easy  attitude,  he  talked  in  a  conversational  tone  to  his  brother 
farmers,  about  English  farming.  The  address,  which  was  en- 
tirely informal,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works. 
It  shows  how  completely  he  had  studied  the  peculiarities  of 
Eiiglish  husbandry,  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  great  gen- 
eral methods,  and  how  wisely  he  could  bring  this  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  result  of  his  observations,  that,  while 
the  English  were  in  advance  of  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  our  agricultural 
implements  were,  even  then,  superior  to  theirs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  used  in  drill  husbandry,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
not  begun  to  be  much  practised  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  statement  anywhere  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  English  tillage,  than  was  given  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  illustrating  the  methods  through  which  crop  after 
crop  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  land  is  made  to  grow  bet- 
ter and  better,  instead  of  deteriorating  under  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Webster  had  been  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
1839,  for  the  new  term  of  six  years,  which  would  commence  on 
the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March.  He  now  took  his  seat  under 
this  new  election,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twentv-sixth  Con- 
gress,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1840. 

Among  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  at  this 
session,  a  discussion  occurred  which  is  now  little  noticed,  but 
which  exhibited  difierent  phases  of  opinion  upon  a  topic  that 
will  not  for  a  long  time  cease  to  be  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. A  majority  of  the  Senate  still  continued  to  avoid  any 
action  upon  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  laying 
the  question  of  their  reception  upon  the  table.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,*  Mr.  Clay,  referring  to  some  recent  Northern  pam- 

•  February  18,  1840. 
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phlets  in  defence  of  slavery,  expressed  his  approbation  of  tlieir 
tone  and  tendency,  and  pointed  out  the  illustrj^fion  afforded  by 
the  report  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  British  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  different  races  in  Canada,  in  which 
that  statesman  had  laid  down  the  general  proposition  that  no 
two  distinct  races  can  live  together  harmoniously  in  the  same 
country  without  the  one  being  in  some  degree  6ul)ordinate  to 
the  other.  This  called  up  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  views  on  the 
subject  were  founded  on  this  idea  as  their  corner-stone,  and 
who  had  promulgated  it  several  years  previously,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  tlie  situation  of  the  Southern  States.*  The  discussion 
which  ensued  is  important,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Webster, 
ta  a  certain  extent,  admitted  that  the  contact  of  tlie  European 
and  African  races  in  the  same  community  presents  a  peculiar 
problem  of  itself.  He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  views  of 
Lord  Durham,  when  applied  to  the  relations  of  different  Euro- 
pean races  in  the  same  country,  as  founded  in  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. He  instanced  the  case  of  Tx)uisiana,  in  which  the 
French  Creoles  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  had  comnungle<l, 
and  said  that  good  government  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
produce  this  result.  But  he  said  that,  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  color,  the  proposition  which  affirmed  the  necessity  for 
some  subordination  might  be  true ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it 
presented  a  distinct  question.  His  meaning  undoubtedly  was, 
that,  where  Nature  appears  clearly  to  have  prohibited  a  union 
of  the  blood  of  different  races,  so  that  there  cannot  be,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  an  amalgamation,  if  the  inferior  race  exists  in 
great  numbers,  perfect  political  equality  cannot  l)e  introduced. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  European  races,  whose  amalgamation 
seems  in  no  way  to  expose  either  race  to  deterioration ;  while 
deterioration  is  a  known  consequence  of  a  union  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  African  blood.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Webster  regarded  slavery  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  view.     If  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 

■ 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  ns  ho  ex-  which  then  exist<»(i  in  the  South.  He 
pressed  it  on  this  occasion,  was,  that  it  said  that  experience  had  shown  that  they 
was  impossible  for  two  races,  so  dissimi-  could  ao  exist  there  in  peace  and  happi- 
lar  in  every  respect  as  the  European  and  ness,  certainly  in  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
African,  to  exist  together  in  nonrly  equal  ferior  race,  and  that  to  destroy  it  was  to 
numbers,  in  any  other  relation  than  that  doom  the  latter  to  destruction. 
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upon  this  subject,  lie  would  have  given  his  aid  to  some  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  as  he  more  than  once  offered  to  do,  if 
the  Southern  statesmen  could  suggest  any  mode  in  which  a 
Northern  Senator  could  be  of  service  to  them,  and  in  which 
they  would  take  the  lead.  But  he  always  avowed  himself  to 
be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
intermeddling  with  an  institution  which  was  purely  the  creature 
of  local  law,  except  where  that  law  was  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  must  derive  its  existence  from  the  ex- 
press or  the  implied  sanction  of  the  national  Government. 

In  this  debate,  too,  it  appeared  in  what  light  these  tliree 
Btatesmen  respectively  regarded  the  right  of  petition.  Mr. 
Clay  himaelf,  on  this  occasion,  presented  the  petition  which 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  any  discrimination 
of  place ;  and  he  said  that  he  presented  the  paper  in  deference 
to  the  right  of  petition,  which  he  admitted  in  its  full  force. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  this  unfortunate  agitation  was  passed ; 
it  was  certainly  passed,  he  observed,  when  Congress  convened 
in  December.  Whether  the  political  uses  which  had  been 
made  of  it  might  not  revive  it,  and  revive  it  in  a  more  im- 
posing form,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  other  hand,  propounded  a  theory  on  this  subject,  whicli  was 
marked  by  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  political  pliilosophy. 
He  denied  that  the  right  of  petition  is  an  important  political 
right.  He  held  that  it  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  far  higher  riglit  of  general  suffrage,  and  l)y  the  practice, 
now  so  common,  of  instruction.  He  said  that  we  had  borrowed 
our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  our  British  ancestors,  with 
whom  it  had  a  value,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  representa- 
tion, far  greater  than  it  had  with  ils  ;  and  he  appeared  to  con- 
sider its  adoption  a  kind  of  imnecessary  imitation. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  he  could 
not  permit  the  opinions  exi>ressed  by  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  right  of  petition  to  pass  without  a  remark.  He 
says,  olnerved  Mr.  Webster,  that  our  institutions  have  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  strange,  if  it  were 
so,  that  those  who  formed  those  institutions  should  have  been  so 
careful  in  introducing  it.  It  was  surprising  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  supersede  that  portion  of  the  in- 
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Btrument  which  was  most  cautiously  guarded.  With  tho  samo 
propriety  might  be  explained  away  the  correlative  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  right  of 
petition  is  only  worth  using  in  representative  governments ;  in 
despotisms  the  subject  is  permitted  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  this  could  not  be  called  a  right  of  petition.  But 
the  Senator  says  tlie  right  of  suffrage  and  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion render  this  right  of  petition  unnecessary.  Now,  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  secures  this  right  of  petition,  but  says  not  a 
word  about  the  right  of  instruction.  He  was  content  to  hold 
on  to  the  Constitution,  and  let  gentlemen  indulge  their  peculiar 
notions  about  the  right  of  instruction.  But,  it  is  asked,  does  a 
master  petition  a  servant?  No  individual  is  a  master  of  Con- 
gress. He  petitions  a  power  which  has  a  capacity  to  redress 
his  grievance. 

On  the  24th  of  Februarv  Mr.  Webster  introduced  an  outline 
of  a  general  bankrupt  law,  which  he  had  carefully  prepared, 
and  it  was,  with  the  numerous  memorials  on  that  subject  now 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  system  which  he  had  sketched  was  after- 
ward reported  as  a  bill,  and  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  He  preferred  that  the  law 
should  provide  for  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  bankruptcy, 
but  there  was  a  decided  unwillingness  to  make  the  latter  pro- 
vision. Still,  as  his  main  object  was  to  provide  relief  for  the 
great  body  of  persons  who  had  become  insolvent  during  the 
past  ten  years  of  a  deranged  curi'ency  and  much  disturbance  in 
business,  he  accepted  w^hat  he  could  get — a  bill  providing  only 
for  voluntary  bankruptcy.  His  principal  speech  on  this  subject . 
was  delivered  on  the  ISth  of  May.  It  contains  a  very  full  ex- 
position of  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  em- 
bracing persons  who  are  not  traders,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  uniform,"  as  applied  to  a  national  system  of  bankniptcy. 
He  again  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject  on  the  5th  of 
Juno.  Both  speeches  are  embraced  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Works.*     No  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  at  this  session, 

Amonoj  the  discussions  of  this  session,  an  incidental  debate 
occurred  on  the  effects  of  protective  tarife,  in  the  course  of 

>  Pages  3,  26. 
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Tvhich  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  state  his  owii  views  in  op- 
position to  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  principal  topics  of  their 
difference  related  to  the  questions  whether  protective  duties  on 
imports  operate  as  a  tax  on  exports,  and  whether  an  increased 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures  leads  to  an  undue  expan- 
sion of  the  currency.'  A  similar  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  statesmen  appeared  in  the  debate  on  a  bill  to 
continue  the  Cumberland  Eoad,  involving  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  internal  improvements.* 

And  now  I  must  turn  from  the  affairs  of  state  to  mention 
another  of  those  afflictions  with  which  Mr.  Webster's  life  was 
checkered.  The  young  man  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  his  Western  agent,  Nathaniel  Ray  Thomas,  at  this  time 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  at  Washington, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  a  bilious  fever.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's relations  with  the  Thomas  family,  ever  since  his  first  resi- 
dence at  Marshtield,  had  been  most  affectionate ;  his  kindness 
of  heart  toward  all  who  served  him  is  perhaps  well  known ; 
yet  I  doubt  if  the  world  would  have  expected  to  see  such  let- 
ters as  I  am  now  to  produce,  written  by  a  great  statesman  at 
the  deaUi-bed  of  one  who  was  not  of  his  blood,  and  with  whom 
his  most  important  connection  was  one  of  common  business. 
This  young  man,  however,  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  a 
son ;  if  he  had,  in  truth,  been  his  own  child,  liis  devotion  to 
him  could  hardly  have  been  greater;  and  that  devotion  was 
so  magnetic  in  its  influence,  that  it  drew  a  corresponding  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  who 
knew  "  poor  Ray "  only  as  a  young  man  whom  Mr.  Webster 
loved  and  trusted.  He  died  at  Brown's  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  18th  of  March,  18^0,  and  his  remains  were 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Web^^ter,  and  were  interred  among  liis  kin- 
dred in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  printed  a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  observed 
in  it  that  "  Mr.  Webster,  for  about  one  week,  was  with  him 
almost  constantly,  day  and  night."  * 

>  Works,  {▼.,  628.  think  it  is  about  twelve  years  since  I  took 

*  Congressional  Globe,  1839-'40,  Ap-  Ray  out  of  his  father's  house,  and  found  a 

pendix,  866-368.  place  for  him  with  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

■  Writing  to  Mrs.  Webster  on  the  day  From  that  time  he  has  always  seemed 

after  his  death,  Mr.  Webster  said  :  *'  I  like  a  near  connection  of  the  familv.** 
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[to  CHARLES  HEiniT  TH0MA8.] 

'' WAtiniGTON,  MBtreh  10, 1840. 

"  Dear  Henbt  :  Ray  has  not  got  along  bo  fSs^t  as  I  hoped,  bnt  still  he 
seems  to  be  growing  better.  His  attack  was  seyere,  and  he  is  much 
rednced.  He  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  at  Brown^s.  Charles  is 
with  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  has  every  thing  com- 
fortable. Dr.  Sewall  says  he  is  in  no  danger  now,  and  recovering  as  fast 
as  could  be  expected.  Indeed,  he  has  never  thought  him  in  danger.  I 
told  Ray,  if  he  did  not  recover  &9ter,  I  should  send  for  you  to  come  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I  shall  write  you  every  day 
until  he  writes  you  himself.  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  and 
is  weak.  **  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 


"  WABBiKOTOir,  March  11, 1840. 


"  Dear  Henrt  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ray  has  had  a  very  sick  day.  He 
seemed  better  last  evening,  but  had  a  bad  night.  I  was  sent  for  early  this 
morning,  and  found  him  very  desponding,  nervous,  and  wandering.  He 
now  wishes  you  or  Mrs.  Porter  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  you  can ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  set  out  on  receipt  of  this.  I  have  been  with 
him  all  day,  and  shall  stay  with  him  all  night.  The  doctors  say  his  symp- 
toms are  more  favorable  now  than  they  were  in  the  morning ;  that  his 
tongue,  his  pulse,  and  his  skin,  are  all  better.  They  think  they  shall  get 
him  through,  and  I  think  so  too ;  but  he  is  still  a  very  sick  man,  and  so 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  shall  not  recover  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  him  courage.  He  is  loath  to  have  me  leave  him  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  is  staying  with  him  while  I  write  this.  He  has 
every  possible  attendance  and  assistance,  and  shall  lack  for  nothing.  I  hope 
you  will  come  on  as  soon  you  receive  this.  I  shall  continue  to  write  you 
every  day,  and  your  wife  can  open  the  letters.  Do  not  let  your  mother  be 
too  much  alarmed.  Ray^s  condition  is  dangerous,  certainly,  but  still  hope- 
fhl.  As  the  mails  are  irregular,  you  may  not  receive  a  letter  every  day, 
but  I  shall  write  every  day..  "  Yours, 

"  D.  Webster. 

"As  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  W.  every  day,  you  will,  of  course,  call 
upon  her  in  New  York,  at  her  father^s,  and  will  have  the  latest  ac- 
counts. **  D.  W." 


**  Thnrsdaj  Morning,  Two  o'clock,  March  IS,  1840. 
"  Dear  HsimT :  I  hope  to  get  this  into  the  cars,  to  inform  you  that 
a  very  extraordinary  change,  apparently  for  the  better^  has  taken  place 
in  Ray  since  I  wrote  you  at  six  o^clock  last  evening.    From  that  hour  be 
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feemed  to  be  growing  worse.    He  said  he  was  just  about  to  die,  and 
wished  to  die ;  that  he  had  had  sweet  visions  of  the  other  world ;  had 
teen  his  father ;  should  soon  join  him ;  and  should  die  happy.    He  gave 
me  his  last  messages  for  you  all,  and  said  he  should  never  speak  again. 
From  that  time  he  went  on  groaning,  or,  rather,  screaming  like  a  woman 
in  hysterics,  only  a  great  deal  worse.    He  would  not  take  any  thing,  nor 
attend  to  any  thing  which  was  said  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but 
to  kt  his  delirium  exhaust  itself.    In  about  an  hour  he  appeared  to  be 
choking,  and  I  thought  he  would  strangle,  and  called  both  doctors  imme- 
diately.  They  did  what  they  could — applied  mustard  to  his  stomach,  etc., 
and  this  appearance  of  strangling  abated.    His  dreadful  groanings,  or 
Bcreamings,  continued,  altd  drew  a  crowd  of  the  family  and  others  round 
the  door  of  his  room.     Between  eight '  and  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken 
with  etm^uUiom.    The  most  violent  spasms  seized  his  whole  frame.    The 
doctor  set  four  persons  to  rub  his  limbs  with  hot  brandy ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  not  live  five  minutes.    I  went  to  the  door,  and  told  the  persons 
collected  there  that  he  was  dying.    The  doctor  was  himself  almost  equally 
alarmed.     In  about  four  or  five  minutes  this  spasm  ceased,  his  arms 
dropped,  and  he  lay  quite  still,  and  apparently  senseless.    His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  know  any  thing.    After  lying  in 
this  way  a  little  time,  when  I  should  have  thought  he  was  breathing  his 
last  but  from  his  pulse,  he,  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
deemed  to  receive  his  mind  back.    He  turned  over,  smiled,  called  m<e  by 
name,  looked  quite  natural,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a  strange  condition ; 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  die ;  knew  that  he  had  been  wandering,  but 
now  fell  very  much  better.     So  sudden  a  change  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 
He  remembered  all  that  had  happened,  but  remembered  it  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  trance.     The  doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  anodyne,  and 
pretty  soon  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  some  time.    He  is  now  very  quiet,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  repose.    I  leave  him  with  Mr.  Evans  and  his  nurse 
till  I  write  this,  and  Charles  goes  to  try  to  get  it  into  the  cars.    I  never 
aaw  such  a  sudden  change.    He  seemed  like  one  raised  from  the  dead.    It 
is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distress  he  was  in,  or  how  instantaneously 
his  state  was  changed  for  calmness,  composure,  and  freedom  from  pain. 
He  sends  love  to  you  all,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  better  he 
is.    Let  us  aU  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  life  of  one  we  so  much  love 
is  likely  to  be  preserved.    He  has  had  two  doctors  with  him  pretty  much 
all  day,  and  I  have  not  left  him.    I  shall  now  lie  down,  leaving  him  with 
Mr.  Evans,  Charles,  and  his  nurse,  to  be  called  if  his  mind  wanders  again* 
He  says  he  thinks  it  will  not.    Good-night.    God  bless  you  allt 

"  DANIEIi  WEnSTBB." 
"  Wabhihgtom,  March  12, 1840,  Five  p.  x. 

"  Dbab  Henbt  :  Ray  has  got  through  the  day  so  far  tolerably  well. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  his  nervous  turns  have  also  been  frequent^ 
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but  far  less  violent  than  yesterday,  I  have  been  with  him  since  morning ; 
ae  has  not  lost  the  balance  of  his  mind  any  time  to-day,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  a  good  symptom.  We  find  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance,  as  he 
wants  somebody  besides  nurses  and  servants  all  the  time,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  He  is  a  good  deal  desponding  to-day,  but  not  as  much  as  yester 
day.    Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  shall  be  with  him  to-night  by  turns. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  Webstbb." 


[to  MBS.  CHABLES  HENBT  THOMAS.] 

**  WAsniNOTON,  March  IS,  I&IO,  Briday  Erening,  Six  o'clock. 

"  I  wrote  last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  finished  my 
letter  when  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Ray's  room.  He  was  worse.  He  had 
had  a  sudden  access  of  fever,  and  was  very  wild  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  him  in  bed,  and  keep  the  clothes  on  him.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  grew  composed,  quiet,  and  patient.  In  a  few  hours  he  got  one  short 
period  of  repose.  Mr.  Evans  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock ;  Mr.  Curds 
then  went  to  him,  and  stayed  till  four  this  morning  ;  when  I  went,  and 
stayed  till  five  this  p.  m.  After  I  went  to  him,  and  along  in  the  morning, 
he  slept  considerably,  and,  through  the  day,  has  been  more  comfortable  a 
good  deal  than  yesterday.  This  afternoon,  as  was  expected,  lie  had  some 
fever  again,  but  lighter  than  yesterday ;  and  he  can  command  his  mind 
much  better.  If  the  poor  young  man  shall  survive  this  sickness,  he  will 
be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Though  comparatively 
strangers,  especially  Mr.  Evans,  they  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  their  important  duties,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  him  with  paternal  affection  and  solicitude.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  now  with  him,  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  return  at 
four  in  the  morning.  We  have  nurses  and  servants  enough,  but  he  needs 
somebody  with  him  every  moment  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  The 
thought  of  being  left  without  one  of  us  with  him  distresses  him  very 
much.  He  has  struggled  to-day  wonderfully  against  hallucination  of 
mind,  and  has  succeeded  much  l>etter  than  heretofore. 

"  He  knows  when  these  nervous  affections  are  approaching,  and  arms 
himself  against  them  as  resolutely  as  possible.  The  doctors  say  his  impor- 
tant symptoms  are  decidedly  better,  and  I  trust  in  Providence  we  may 
get  him  through.  If  human  means  can  preserve  him,  he  will  not  die.  He 
is  really,  I  think,  much  better  to-day,  though  a  very  sick  man.  I  hope 
Henry  is  swiftly  on  his  passage  hither.  He  will  be  very  much  wanted, 
even  if  Ray  should  get  along  as  well  and  as  fast  as  our  utmost  hop(« 
would  anticipate. 

"  P.  8. — Seven  o'clock  :  Charles  has  just  come  fi*om  Ray.  He  is  quite 
ealm  compared  to  what  he  was  last  night  at  this  time. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  all  his  family  are  sick  with  dangerous 
fevers.     Some  appear  to  be  recovering,  but  he  himself  is  quite  ill  indeed, 
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Ab  soon  as  I  close  this  letter  I  am  going  to  bed,  as  I  had  little  sleep  last 

night    God  bless  you  all. 

"  D.  Wbbsteb. 

"'  We  were  able  to  move  him  to-day  into  a  better  room,  change  his 
clothes,  and  make  him  more  comfortable.  "  D.  W.'' 

"  Wabhihotom,  March  14, 1840,  Satarday  Evening,  Ten  o'clock. 

**  I  have  just  left  Ray,  having  been  with  him  since  five  o^cIock  this 

morning,  extepting  time  enough  for  a  short  breakfast  and  dinner.    I  do 

believe  he  is  better,  and  that  we  have  got  him  through  the  worst  of  it  by 

the  leave  of  a  kind  Providence,  but  I  cannot  tell.    The  doctors  say  his 

phytwal  symptoms,  so  to  speak,  are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  his  pulse,  his 

skin,  and  his  tongue  are  all  improved.    On  the  whole,  he  has  not  been  so 

mm^  bewildered  in  mind  as  yesterday,  though  ho  had  a  very  violent 

paroxysm  this  morning  early.    In  these  moments  of  mental  bei^avemcnt 

he  is  sometimes  angry,  sometimes,  though  seldom,  exhilarated;  but,  in 

general,  the  tone  is  that  of  querulousness  and  depression.    He  has  talked 

rationally  very  much  to-day.     He  has  feared  very  much  the  return  of  his 

nervous  or  spasmodic  affections,  and,  on  that  account,  cannot  bear  to  be 

teft  without  somebody  with  him  besides  nurses  and  attendants.    I  have 

(eft  Mr.  Curtis  with  him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  I  shall  take 

his  place.    There  is  not  much  for  us  to  do  except  constant  watchfulness, 

as  there  are  enough  men  and  women  to  perform  all  that  is  required.    He 

manifests  more  hope  of  getting  well  to-day  than  he  has  done  before.    May 

Heaven  preserve  him  and  all  of  us  1    Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  sick  family  are 

thought  to  be  better.    I  hope  Henry  receives  my  letter  to-night,  and  will 

leave  Boston  on  Monday.    Adieu  1 

"  D.  Webster." 

**  WAsnufOTON,  Monday  Evening,  Nine  o'clock. 

"  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Ray  has  been  very  ill  all  this  afternoon.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  case.  He  seems  to  lie  in  a  sort 
of  trance — says  nothing,  will  take  nothing.  His  pulse  is  quite  irregular, 
and  he  is  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  doctors  are  :r»plying 
blisters  to  the  back  part  of  his  neck.  I  am  greatly  concerned  at  tliis  new 
turn  which  his  disease  seems  to  have  t^kcn.  I  really  thought,  this  morning 
that  he  was  on  the  fair  way  to  recovery :  what  to  think  now,  I  know  not^ 

"  D.  Webster." 


**  WAsniNGToii,  March  16, 184«,  Two  o'clock  p.  m . 

"  I  did  not  write  yeatcrday,  having  put  the  duty  off  to  a  late  hour  in 

the  day,  and  then  had  not  leisure.     I  went  to  him  y(?sterday  morning  at 

four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Curtis  loft  liun.     He  had  had  some  sleep  during 

he  night,  at  dilferent  peri«»d8;  and  in  the  morning,  after  I  went  to  h\m, 
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he  bad  qnite  a  refreshing  repose,  and  awoke  much  better  than  I  had  seen 
him.  However,  his  fever  came  on  before  long,  and  he  passed  a  Tery  an- 
quiet  day.  At  night  his  fever  went  off  and  he  became  composed — ^passed 
a  good  night,  and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  this  morning.  He  has  a 
little  fever  now,  which  will  probably  go  off  at  night,  and  I  am  quite  in 
hopes  he  is  substantially  better.  We  had  him  shaved,  etc,  and  he  looka 
much  improved.  We  have  got  a  good  nurse  for  him.  Charles  is  with 
him  a  good  deal,  and  another  man  pretty  constantly.  Hitherto  it  haa 
been  necessary  that  two  men  should  be  always  at  hand.  He  inquires  fre- 
quently for  Henry,  whom  I  expect  to  see  by  Wednesday.   Yours  very  truly. 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

*'  WAtHnroToir,  March  IS,  1840,  MomdAj  B?enlng,  Elerea  o*clock. 

'*Ray  is  growing  worse  very  fast    I  do  not  think  he  can  live  tiil 
morning.' 

"  D.  WXBSTSB; 


n 


"  He  is  taken  with  violent  convulsions,  and  must  die  if  they  continue.' 


''  Wabbimgtom,  March  17, 1840,  Tuesday  Morning,  Five  o^dodc. 

**  Poor  Hay  still  lives,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ev^  be  able  to 
write  and  say  so.  A  most  awful  change  has  taken  place  since  yesterday 
morning.  We  all  then  thought  him  out  of  danger.  He  was  then  quiet, 
rational,  hcul  strength  left,  and  disposition  enough  to  take  nourishment. 
At  twelve  o^clock  I  went  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  many  days, 
and  wrote  a  letter  at  the  Senate  at  two  o'clock.  Just  about  that  time  he 
was  taken  with  a  violent  return  of  fever.  I  went  to  him  between  three 
and  four,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  sick  again  and  growing  worse.  From 
that  hour  to  this  he  has  been  hastening  to  the  unavoidable  result.  He  has 
been  insensible  for  some  hours.  He  has  frequent  spasms,  but,  when  they 
are  off,  a  serene  smile  is  on  his  face.  May  God  prepare  us  all  to  meet  this 
blow  with  Cliristian  resignation  I 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Danl.  Webster." 

**  Wasiiikgtok,  March  17, 1810,  Taeedaj  Eyenln;^,  'E\gbt  o'clock. 

*'  Contriirj'  to  my  expectations  when  I  wrote  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, Ray  is  still  li\'ing.  I  dare  not  hope  that  he  is  substantially  better,  or 
that  the  final  n^sult  is  more  doubtful  than  I  thought  it  yesterday,  although 
wc  know  not  what  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  may  design ;  but  his  con- 
dition is  changed;  he  is  more  quiet,  and  apparently  more  free  from  pain; 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  know,  even,  that  he  is  likely  to  go  out  of  life 
with  less  excitement  and  agitation  than  were  upon  liim  yesterday.  The 
nurse,  an  excellent  >Vbman,  who  has  stood  over  him  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours,  says  his  appearance  is  certainly  softer  and  milder  than  it  was  twenty- 
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four  hoon  ago.  It  would  be  &  great  comfort  if  he  should  live  till 
Henry  arriTed,  whom  I  expect  to-morrow  night.  Ray  has  the  best  possi- 
Ue  attendance  from  physicians,  nurses,  and  friends.  Every  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  done.  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  him  myself  so  much  to- 
day aa  heretofore,  having  become  a  good  deal  worn  down  by  anxiety.  I 
cannot  sleep  whUe  he  remains  in  this  situation.  Let  us  trust  him,  and  let 
oa  trust  ourselves,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  arms  of  God^s  mercy  and 

goodnesa. 

"Dak'l  "Webster." 


**  WAtmroTOM,  Wednesday  Bvening,  March  ISth,  Eight  o*eloek. 

"The  scene  closed  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  last  evening,  when 

Ray  breathed  his  last  breath.    No  great  change  preceded  this  eveut,  but 

for  some  time  he  had  been  more  quiet.    Mr.  Evans  had  Just  left  him.    I 

had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  from  exhaustion  and  fktigue.    Mr.  Curtis 

reached  his  room  shortly  after  his  decease.    Two  or  three  persons  besides 

the  nurse  and  servants  were  with  him  in  his  last  moments.    He  had  not 

been  sensible  for  some  time.    He  spoke,  but  not  coherently.    The  last  time 

I  talked  with  him,  when  he  appeared  altogether  rational,  was  Monday 

morning,  the  16th,  as  I  have  already  written.    I  yet  hear  nothing  from 

Henry,  and  am  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  judgment  under  the  melancholy 

circumstances.    I  have  directed  every  thing  to  be  so  prepared  and  arranged, 

that  he  may  be  taken  to  Marshfield  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  &thcr. 

I  cling  to  the  hope  that  Henry  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 

In  that  case  he  can  take  the  direction  into  his  own  hands.    If  he  should 

not  arrive  by  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  coffin  placed  in  a  vault,  whence  it 

can  be  taken  any  time,  to  be  removed  to  Marshfield.    I  feel  a  good  deal 

overcome,  and  can  only  send  you  all  my  deepest  sympathy.    The  loss  of 

Ray  is  to  me  like  the  loss  of  a  son.    But  God's  will  be  done.    It  is  a 

mysterious  providence,  but  what  we    know  not    now  we  shall  know 

hereafter. 

"Daniel  Webster." 


"  WAsmKOTON,  March  19,  ISIO,  Thursday  Breniog,  Seven  o^clock. 

"  Deab  Mrs.  Thomas  :  I  have  been  greatly  troubled,  since  Ray's  death, 
to  know  how  I  ought  to  act.  For  two  days  I  have  looked  anxiously  for 
Henry,  but  he  does  not  come,  and  it  is  now  necessary  either  to  inter  the 
body  or  send  it  home.  I  have  thought,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  you  and  the  family  that  it  should  be  sent  home,  and  have 
therefore  engaged  Mr.  Haight,  whom  you  know,  the  scrgeant-at-arms  of 
the  Senate,  to  accompany  it,  hoping  that  he  may  meet  Henry  on  the  way. 
If  he  should  not  meet  him,  he  will  go  to  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
then  see  the  coffin  conveyed  to  Duxbury,  but  I  trusty  he  will  meet  Henrj'. 
'^  pray  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  support  yourself  as  well  as  you  can. 


*« 
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and  help  to  support  others  tinder  this  affliction.  For  myself^  I  feeL  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  beloved  son.  With  great  sympathy,  and  much  respecst  and 
affection  for  you  all, 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas, 

"Yonn, 


[to  CHARLES  HE77BT  THOKAS.] 

**  WASHiKOToir,  Jfarch  9i,  1840. 

Dear  Hekrt:  Mr.  Haight  returned  last  evening,  and  informed  me 
of  the  progress  of  his  mournful  journey.  I  was  afraid  he  would  pass  yon, 
but  could  wait  no  longer,  and  am  happy  that  no  greater  inconvenience 
occurred,  than  an  unnecessary  passage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

**I  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  sending  the  body  home.  The 
expense,  I  was  aware,  would  be  considerable,  and  I  had  nobody  to  advise 
and  consult  with.  Finally,  I  acted  as  I  thought  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  vonr  mother,  vour  sisters,  and  yourself:  and  as  I  should  wish  that  others 
might  act  toward  mo  in  like  circumstances.  To-day  you  will  reach  home ; 
you  will  soon  perform  the  last  solemn  rites,  and  leave  your  beloved  brother 
to  sleep  with  kindred  dust.  You  vdW  then,  my  good  friend,  have  done 
all  that  love  and  friendship  can  do,  nnd  must  reconcile  yourself,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  will  of  God.  This  providcmce  is  mysterious,  but  that 
which  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  Every  thing  is  well, 
because  every  thing  is  in  ITis  hands,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  spar* 
row  falleth  t^  the  ground. 

"  I  am  a^vare  that  3'our  mother,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  the  other  sisters,  will 
be  penetrated  with  a  most  profound  grief.  They  will  shed  many  tears, 
but  pray  them  to  be  comforted,  and  enjoy  gratefully  the  recollection  con- 
nected with  the  beloved  object,  now  that  they  can  see  his  face  no  more. 
I  have  lost  childn^n,  as  dear  to  me  as  the  drops  of  my  own  blood.  I  have 
lost  other  relatives  and  friends,  sometimes  cut  down  bv  most  sudden  and 
awful  strokes,  and  I  have  suffered  most  keenly  from  those  berciivements, 
yet  I  thank  God  that  those  children  and  those  friends  have  lived.  Tlie 
pain  occasioned  by  their  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
of  being  conscious  that  they  have  lived,  and  that  they  do  live,  and  that 
the  death  of  the  l>ody  cannot  annihilate  their  spiritual  existence.  There 
is  a  gratification,  though  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  recollections  connected 
with  a  beloved  object  deceas(?d.  The  past  is  a  treasure  well  secured  and 
safe  against  all  occurrences. 

"  Poor  Ray's  last  moments  of  calmness  were  occupied  with  thoughts 
upon  you  all,  and  with  calm  and  resigned  reflections  upon  his  own  situa- 
tion. He  did  not  appear  unwilling  to  die,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God, 
but  for  your  sakes  h«  wished  to  live.  ITe  spoke  of  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
his  brother,  and  of  the  society  of  Duxbury,  to  which  he  seemed  very  much 
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attached.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  said  he  would  doubtless  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  religious  mat- 
ters, incoherently  in  his  fits  of  wildness,  and  at  other  times  connectedly 
and  soberly,  and  said  he  wished  to  impress  on  all  the  duty  of  living  in  this 
world  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  another.  He  told  me  where  I  should 
find  all  my  papers  which  were  in  his  possession,  and  said  what  he  thought 
necessary  in  regard  to  my  business.  For  some  hours  before  his  death  he 
was  not  sensible,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  countenance,  he 
sometimes  appeared  distressed,  at  other  times  free  from  pain.  When  the 
latter  was  the  case,  a  serene  and  happy  smile  was  on  his  countenance,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  but  he  had  before  his  contemplation  those  happy  visions, 
which,  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  sickness,  he  said  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  speak  often  in  his  quiet  moments.  He 
left  no  particular  message  for  any  of  the  family,  but  was  abundant  in 
pouring  out  his  lost  blessings  upon  you  all.  And  now,  dear  Henry,  dear 
Mrs.  Thomas,  dear  Ann,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  since  love  and 
affection  can  do  no  more,  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God.  Be  thankful 
that  he  has  lived  on  earth  so  long,  and  weep  not  as  those  without  hope. 
That  death  which  has  happened  early,  must  have  happened  some  time,  and 
of  the  proper  time  God  is  the  only  judge.    And  may  His  blessing  be  with 

you  and  with  us  all. 

"Daniel  Webster.'* 

Thns  was  this  gresit  man,  although  intently  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  absorbed  for  the  time  by  tlie  fate  of 
an  unimportant  individual,  who  merely  formed  a  very  humble 
part  in  the  scheme  of  his  private  and  domestic  life.  What 
Mr.  Webster  was,  in  his  real  nature,  can  be  known  only  by 
these  manifestations  of  his  heart.  They  are  as  important 
to  his  personal  history  as  his  utterances  on  public  topics.  His 
intellectual  power,  his  renown  as  a  statesman,  his  compre- 
hensive patriotism,  are  all  sufficiently  appreciated.  Yet  these 
parts  of  his  character  must  not  be  accomited  to  have  been  its 
whole.  Its  tenderness  and  its  grandeur  are  alike  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  just  estimate  of  the  man. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which  took  place  on 
the  2l8t  of  July,  the  probability  of  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  became  very  strong.  An  extra6rdinary  agitation  had 
begun  to  spread  through  the  whole  country  at  an  early  period 
in  the  summer.  The  people  came  together  in  great  masses  to 
listen  to  political  speeches,  with  an  interest  that  was  unpre- 
ce<lented.  Popular  conventions,  processions,  and  meetings,  be- 
came matters  of  every-day  occurrence.     As  soon  as  the  canvass 
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was  fairly  opened,  Mr.  Webster  was  overwhelmed  with  letters 
firom  aU  parts  of  the  country.  "  Tippecanoe  clubs  "  and  "  log- 
cabins  "  were  not  complete  until  they  had  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  the  invitations  to  address  Whig  mass- 
meetings  and  conventions  came  like  an  inundation.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  different  towns  simultaneously  claimed  him  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Every  means  was  resorted  to  by  committees 
to  secure  him  for  their  special  occasion.  The  invitations  from 
New  Hampshire  put  forward  the  claim  of  the  State  of  hia 
birth,  while  those  from  the  Western  States  alluded  to  his  well- 
known  interest  in  that  great  section,  and  to  the  services  whicli 
he  had  rendered  to  it.  If,  in  the  confusion  of  all  these  calls,  he 
found  himself  able  to  accede  to  one,  he  was  immediately  pressed 
to  afford  the  people  in  the  neighboring  counties  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him.  Places  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  at 
which  he  had  consented  to  speak,  hoped  that  he  would  favor 
them^  now  that  he  was  "  so  near."  In  all  our  political  history 
there  has  been  no  such  universal  popular  wish  to  hear  public 
topics  discussed  by  any  single  statesman.  The  desire  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster  arose  from  the  unusual  excitement  in  men's  minds, 
and  from  the  feeling  that  his  opinions  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  correct  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  pending  election. 

Those  questions  chiefly  arose  from  the  deranged  condition 
of  the  currency,  and  from  the  stagnation  of  business  which  such 
derangement  of  necessity  produces.  The  policy  and  course  of 
the  last  three  Administrations  were  under  review  before  the 
people,  and  on  these  questions  Mr.  Webster  sought,  in  the 
general  upheaving  of  society,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  to  gratify  its  thii*st  for  political  discussion. 
His  principal  speeches  were  made  at  Saratoga  in  August,  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  Septeml)er,  and 
at  Richmond  in  October.'  In  these,  and  in  all  the  other 
numerous  public  addresses  which  he  made  in  the  course  of  this 
summer  and  autumn,  the  condition  of  the  currency  and  the 
causes  of  that  condition,  the  necessity  for  a  regulating  power, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  preceding  Dcniocratic  Administra- 
tions for  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  the  great  topics.     In 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  election  of  General  Harrison 
to  the  presidency,  there  was  donbtless  a  great  deal  of  vague 
general  excitement,  at  once  evinced  and  promoted  by  certain 
popular  cries,  which  did  not  prove  that  a  definite  political  issue 
was  acted  upon  by  all  the  masses  of  people  who  gave  their  votes 
to  the  Whig  candidate.  But,  after  deducting  all  that  should  be 
subtracted  on  this  account  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  elec- 
tion, a  full  investigation  of  the  whole  canvass  will  show  that 
the  result  was  a  popular  verdict  against  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued  under  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  and  a  popular  assertion  of  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  establishing  a  national  bank  of  some 
kind,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remained  constant  to  this  opinion, 
I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  this  subject,  it  wiU  appear 
from  what  accidental  and  personal  causes  the  Whigs  were 
unable  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  which  they  claimed  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  But,  that  the  &ir  result 
of  this  election  was  such  as  I  have  described  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

[from  MB.   DENIBON.] 

.  "  OflsiifOTON,  March  28, 1840. 
*^  Mt  deab  Sm :  It  gave  us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return 
to  your  own  shores.  I  hare  been  putting  off  writing  to  you  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hopes  of  making  my  letter  more  acceptable,  by  its  containing 
the  account  of  the  Water  Meadows.*  This  is  now  finished  and  with  the 
printer,  but  there  has  been  a  delay  with  the  engraver,  who  has  a  plan  of 
the  meadows,  and  drawings  of  the  valves  and  shuttles  to  send  out  with  the 
letter-press,  and  without  which  it  would  be  very  incomplete.  I  will  take 
care  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  one  can  be  procured.  My 
account  is  plain  and  matter-of-fact ;  it  will  require  a  little  dressing  up  fron\ 
your  own  recollections,  to  bring  ,the  reality  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  ground.  Do  you  remember  how  happily  the  thick 
mist  cleared  off  when  we  got  into  the  old  forest,  and  how  the  white  bark 
of  the  birch  glanced  in  the  sun  among  the  old  brown  oaks  ?  We  had,  as 
you  predicted  for  us,  a  winter  of  continued  wet.  The  ground  remained  in 
the  state  in  which  you  saw  it,  more  like  chaos  than  old  worn-out  tillaj^e. 
Very  little  wheat  was  sown  before  Christmas,  and  the  faces  of  Herod  'and 

*  This  refers  to  a  great  work  of  irri-     Mansfield,"  which  Mr.  Webster  visited. 
gation  of  the  Duke  of  Portlaud^s,  near         ^  The  name  of  the  farm  ba\\fi. 
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Co.  looked  very  blank.  The  rain  continued  through  January;  all  hopes 
were  then  set  on  February.  Febmary  came,  and  the  wet  contiiiued  till 
about  the  20th,  and  then  cold  winds  and  frost  set  in,  and  perfectly  dry 
weather  has  continued  erer  since.  In  a  week  the  whole  aspect  of  matters 
changed.  The  land  was  fit  for  working,  wheat  was  sown  over  thoasandfl 
and  thousands  of  acres,  and  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  rather  forwarder 
than  usual  with  sowing  the  fipring  com.  As  more  wheat  than  usual  was 
sown  on  the  dry  lands  last  autumn,  and  as  now  the  wet  lands  have  all 
been  sown,  though  late,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  a  favorable 
year,  the  produce  of  wheat  will  rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  an 
average.  So  entirely  have  twenty  dry  days  cut  up  prophets  and  their 
predictions. 

**  I  have  hardly  been  a  day  away  from  home  since  you  were  here,  except 
to  London  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  February,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  of  my  unmarried  sisters.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in 
political  matters  since  you  were  here.  The  Tory  party,  by  compelling  a 
vote  of  confidence  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  did  all  that  was  possible, 
and  more  than  was  thought  possible,  to  strengthen  their  opponents.  The 
Oovemment,  having  got  this  vote  of  general  confidence,  need  not  regard 
incidental  defeats.  In  commercial  matters,  not  much  change  either.  It 
has  been  a  severe  winter  for  the  laboring  population  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  America,  earnestly  hoping  that  you  will, 
with  your  usual  elasticity,  set  things  to  rights  at  home,  and  enable  the 
stream  of  commerce  to  flow  as  heretofore. 

"  I  make  sure  that  your  trip  to  Europe  has  vastly  increased  the  circle 
of  your  interests.  As  it  was  said,  by  as  many  languages  as  a  man  speaka, 
by  so  many  times  is  he  a  man.  It  is  as  true,  by  as  many  countries  as  a 
man  has  seen,  by  so  many  times  is  he  multiplied.  Now  that  the  occasion 
is  gone,  I  still  more  regret  the  very  little  time  I  had  the  fortune  to,  spend 
in  your  society,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  they  are  building  steamboats 
longer  and  longer  every  day.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  will  save  trouble  to  make 
a  bridge  at  once.  So  l)efore  very  long  we  must  meet  again.  The  casks 
of  apples  and  nuts  were  safely  received.  My  best  thanks  for  them.  The 
nuts  had  become  hard  and  dry,  but  the  apples  were  very  good.  I  gave 
one  cask  to  my  mother  in  London,  where  they  were  highly  prized.  I  shall 
hope  for  the  account  of  your  affairs  at  home,  political  and  couunercial, 
which  you  were  to  send  me.  I  take  great  interest  in  them,  and  so  must 
all  the  world,  for  they  affect  the  condition  of  all  the  world.  You  see  that 
little  black  man,  Thiers,  has,  for  tVe  moment  at  least,  beat  your  friend 
Louis  Philip[)e.  All  parties  and  people  here  are  unanimous  in  praising 
the  manners  and  b(iariug  of  our  Queijn's  husband,  Prince  Albert.  Lady 
Charlotte  desires  her  beat  rt'membrauces,  and  to  be  allowed  to  join  me  in 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  your  family. 

"  Believe  me, 

'*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

^'J.  £.  Deioson. 
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"  Sydney  Smith  has  published  all  his  works  in  four  volumes,  his  articles 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Reyiew/  and  his  late  pamphlets  on  *  Political  and 
Clerical  Questions.*    I  think  the  book  would  amuse  you.** 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  now  out  of  public  life,  having  de- 
termined to  go  abroad,  had  written  to  Mr.  Webster,  offering 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  Edward,  who  had 
remained  in  Europe.  The  following  letters  relate  to  Mr. 
Everett's  departure : 

[to  MB.   EVERETT.] 

**  WA8HINOTON,  Mdy  94,  ISM. 

"  My  dear  Sir:  I  sit  down  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  Dth 
instant. 

'*  Tour  offer  in  regard  to  Edward  is  so  very  kind  and  advantageous, 
that  I  have  written  to  him  that,  unless  he  shall  have  made  definite  ar- 
rangements for  his  return  home,  he  may  accept  it,  and  join  your  family  at 
Florence,  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may  be  advised  by  you.  I  need  not  say  I  feel 
sensibly  yonr  great  friendship,  as  manifested  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
Edward  will  be  most  grateful,  and  know  not  how  else  he  can  pass  some 
time  with  more  chance  of  improvement.  He  is  amiable,  I  hope  tolerably 
well-mannered,  and  I  think  has  rather  a  strong  purpose  of  making  some- 
thing of  himself.  I  write  to  him  that  as  soon  as  you  land  in  Europe  you 
will  write  to  him.  His  address  is,  *  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  M.  de  Boit,  Rue 
Beauregard,  No.  66,  Geneva.'  I  could  wish  also  that,  on  your  arrival,  you 
would  write  to  him  to  the  care  of  '  John  Watson,  Brunswick  Hot^il,  Han- 
over Square,  London,'  to  be  kept  for  him  there.  By  one  or  other  of  these 
means,  he  will  be  nearJy  certain  to  hear  from  you  early. 

**  In  all  matters  relating  to  his  studies,  I  must  ask  your  friendly  and 
parental  directions  to  him.  I  believe  he  destines  himself  for  the  law ;  but, 
while  with  you,  he  will,  of  course,  attend  to  literature  and  general  knowl- 
edge, and  I  hope,  make  progress  in  modem  languages,  especially  the 
French.    Whether  he  would  like  to  study  Italian,  I  do  not  know. 

'*  Let  me  know  if  there  be  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you.  I  shall  be 
strongly  tempted  to  go  to  New  York  to  say  good  good-by  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  to  give  you  a  parting  shake  by  the  hand. 

"  With  all  possible  wishes,  yours, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  MR.   SAMUEL   ROGERS.] 

'*  Washihotom,  May  S6, 1840. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Some  time  in  August  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  put 
into  your  hand  by  my  personal  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Everett.    Twenty 
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years  ago  Hr.  ETerettwasiD  Eogland,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lo« 
Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Btowell,  and  others,  who  hare  nnce  joinei 
the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.  He  remembered  yon,  and  he  ha 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  come. 

"  Mr,  Everett  is  a  scholar,  if  we  may  b«  thought  to  have  reared  one  ii 
America.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  in  political  life,  as  i 
member  of  Congrew  and  Governor  of  Hassachusette.  He  now  goes  sbroai 
with  the  intention  of  pasring  Home  years  in  France  and  Italy.  Hia  &niU; 
are  vcith  him,  hat  he  has  informed  me  that  he  thinks  of  leaving  them  ii 
Paria,  and  of  making  a  short  visit  to  London  before  going  into  winte 
quarters  on  the  Continent.  As  he  is  my  fast  friend,  I  commend  him  b 
yon,  my  dear  Hr.  Rogers,  as  a  sort  of  '  Alter  Ego ; '  but  he  is  a  mnch  mor 
learned,  a  more  wise,  and  a  better  '  Ego,'  than  he  who  writes  thia.  Har 
the  kindness  to  make  him  known  at  Hollsnd  House. 

"A  thousand  blessings,  attend  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  many  happy  year 
yet  be  yonn. 

"DaiTl  Wkbrsb." 
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1840-1841. 

KLECnON  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON  —  MR.  WEBSTER  UNVrrKD  TO 
BECOME  SECRETARY  OF  STATE— OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN  —  DANGER  OF  WAR  —  MOTIVES  FOR  ACCEPTING  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT CLOSE  OF  MR.  VAN  BUREN's  ADMINISTRA- 
TION— SELECTION  OF  A  SENATOR  TO  SUCCEED  MR.  WEBSTER — 
HIS  RESIGNATION  OF  HIS  SEAT — ^VINDICATED  BY  MR.  CLAY — 
ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOimDARY  QUESTION — STATE 
OF     FEELING     IN     ENGLAND — THE     CASE    OF    THE    CAROLINE — 

Mcleod's  arrest   and   indictment  —  msTBUcnoNS    to    the 

ATTORNEY -GENERAL — DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON CON- 
TINUATION OF  THE  HARRISON  CABINET  UNDER  PRESIDENT  TYLER 
ANSWER  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  MCLEOd's  RELEASE — EXTRAOR- 
DINARY   SESSION    OF    CONGRESS — THE    QUESTION    OF    A  *BANK 

THE  president's   "  VETO  "   OF  THE   BANK  BILL SEPARATION  OF 

THE   WHIGS   FROM   PRESIDENT  TYLER — MR.  WEBSTEr's   OPINIONS 

ON   THE   BANK  QUESTION — PROPOSED   "  FISCAL  CORPORATION  " 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRF^IDENT — RESIGNATION  OF  ALL  THE  CABINET 

EXCEPT  MR.  WEBSTER — HIS  REASONS  FOR  REMAINING CHANGE 

OF   MINISTRY   IN   ENGLAND APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.    EVERETT   AS 

MINISTER  TO  GREAT  BRriAIN — ^ACQUFTTAL  OF  McLEOD — ^MR.  WEB- 
STEr's  new  law  TO  MEET  SUCH  CASES — PRIVATE  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE— SWINDLES   BY    "  MONROE   EDWARDS." 

GENERAL  HAREISON  was  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  November,  1840,  by  a  very  great 
majority.  This  triumph  of  the  Whigs  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    Dur- 
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ing  the  canvass,  he  had  been  in  confidential  correspondence 
with  General  Ilarrison,  with  respect  to  various  affairs;  but 
nothing  whatever  passed  between  tliem  in  regard  to  Cabinet 
appointments,  until  Mr.  Webster  received  from  the  President- 
elect the  following  letter : 

[from   general   HARRISON.] 

**  Fkaxkfost,  KKMTircKT,  Deoanber  U  1840. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo  at  this 
place,  on  this  day  week,  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  Lexington,  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  waited  on  me  here,  and  invited  me  up  to 
dine  with  some  of  my  old  friends.  I  expected  to  be  absent  but  three  days, 
and  left  yours  and  other  letters  to  be  answered  on  my  return  ;  but  found 
it  impossible  ix)  get  away  or  evade  the  hospitalities  of  my  friends  in  and 
about  Lexington  until  this  morning,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  first  moment 
of  being  alone  to  write  to  you. 

"  Since  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  had  detennined,  if 
successful,  to  solicit  your  able  assistance  in  conducting  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  now  ask  you  to  accept  the  State  or  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  myself  no  preference  of  either  for  you,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
difficult  to  fill  the  latter  than  the  former  if  you  should  decline  it.  It  was 
the  first  designed  for  you  in  the  supposition  that  you  had  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  finances  than  Mr.  Clay,  to  whom  I  intended 
to  have  offered  the  State  Department.  Tliis,  as  well  as  any  other  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  understood,  before  my  arrival  here,  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  that  gentleman,  he  would  decline.  This  he  has  since  done  personally 
to  me.  If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  same  course,  will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  name  some  one  of  your  Eastern  friends  for  the 
Treasury  or  some  other  department.  Would  you  recommend  your  Gover- 
nor-elect for  the  Treasury,  if  you  should  determine  to  decline  it  ?  I  shall 
set  out  to-morrow  for  Louisville,  and  shall  be  at  home  as  soon  as  your 
answer  can  reach  Cleves.  Do  not  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  mean,  by 
what  I  have  said  above,  to  restrict  your  choice,  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  a  single  individual.  Give  me  your  advice  freely  and  fully  upon 
that  and  every  other  subject,  whether  you  occupy  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
or  not,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  thankfully  received  by  your  friend, 

"  W.  ri.  Harrison." 

While  this  letter  was  in  his  hands,  tlie  voice  of  private  and 
domestic  interest — that  interest  which  finds  its  best  expression 
in  the  tender  anxieties  of  woman — reached  him  from  his 
daughter.  She  was  not  a  i)erson  who  could  not  weigh  the 
claims  of  the  country  upon  such  a  man,  but,  with  the  natural 
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inBtinct  of  her  sex,  she  had  long  seen  some  of  the  springs  of 
action  which  are  always  to  be  found  actuating  a  part  of  those 
by  whom  every  such  statesman  is  surrounded.  If  she  leaned 
to  the  caution  which  her  sagacity  led  her  to  feel  and  to  express, 
we  may  pardon  her  that  her  filial  love  was  stronger  than 
her  patriotism. 

[from  MRS.   AFFLETON.] 

*'  Boston,  Friday,  IkeemJber  11, 1S40. 

"I  THAiVK  you,  dear  father,  for  your  kind  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
which  I  receiyed  to-day,  and  still  more  for  the  verses  enclosed  in  it.  I 
think  them  beautiful,  dear  father,  and  thank  you  for  associating  me  in 
remembrance  with  my  dear  mother.  I  have  never  thought  of  her  so  often 
OS  since  I  have  had  a  child  of  my  own,  and,  could  I  be  but  half  so  good  a 
mother  as  she  was,  I  might  hope'  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  little  girl,  but 
hers,  I  fear,  was  a  goodness  which  I  cannot  attain. 

"  We  are  all  quit«  well  here.  My  strength  increases  gradually,  and  I 
hope  before  long  to  be  quite  myself  again.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  baby. 
She  has  improved  very  much  since  you  left,  and  begins  to  show  some 
signs  of  intelligence.  Everybody  sa^s  she  is  a  very  bright  child,  but,  of 
course,  everybody  would  tell  its  mother  so,  and  she,  of  course,  believes  it. 

*'We  cannot  have  had  so  much  snow  here  as  there  has  been  farther 
South,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  our  railroads  being  impeded.  We  have 
had  enough,  indeed,  to  make  poor  sleighing  and  intolerable  walking. 
Tou  are  now,  I  suppose,  immersed  once  more  in  the  cares  and  excitements 
of  public  life.  Do  not  let  it  interfere  with  your  health,  dear  father. 
Pray,  let  that  be  your  greatest  consideration.  Surely  you  have  done 
enough  for  your  country,  did  you  never  utter  another  word  in  its  behalf, 
to  be  considered  the  best  and  noblest  among  the  noble  sons  of  America. 
Has  not  the  fame  of  your  greatness  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  •  It  cannot  be  increased,  and  do  not,  dearest  father,  wear  yourself 
out  for  the  good  of  a  country  ungrateful  at  best.  What  is  the  Avhole 
country  to  your  family  w^hen  weighed  in  the  balance  with  (me  hour  of 
sickness  or  anxiety  which  it  causes  you  ?  I  am  no  great  patriot,  I  do  not 
love  Rome  better  than  Casar ;  the  advancement  of  party  better  than  my 
OTiTi  dear  father.  I  delight  to  think  that  you  have  never  held  an  office,  a 
fact  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  of  your  patriotism.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  to  live  once  more  at  home  with  your  old  friends  ?  Do  come  back 
to  OB,  dear  father,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  Washington  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  altogether  disinterested  in  their  motives,  who 
may  look  to  yon  to  advance  them  frirther  than  their  own  unassisted  efforts 
conld  ever  do.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  father,  for  spying  all  this ; 
43 
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my  pen,  I  fear,  has  outran  my  discretion,  but  I  have  thought  ik>  much  on 
this  subject  lately,  that  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  not 
naturally  suspicious,  but  I  do  mistrust  some  of  your  friends.  Ton  most 
not  think  that  my  husband  has  influenced  me  at  all,  as  he  does  not  know 
of  my  writing  you,  and  perhaps  would  think  me  quite  wrong  in  doing  to. 
Tou  must  for^ve  me,  if  I  have  said  more  than  a  daughter  ought. 

'^  I  hear  from  mother  frequently ;  she  seems  to  be  having  a  gay  time  in 
New  York.  Every  thing  goes  on  in  our  quiet  town  as  when  you  were 
here.  The  ladies  are  more  interested  in  the  prospect  of  assemblies  than 
any  thing  else.  Caroline  and  her  children  are  well.  Mr.  Joy  is  shooting 
deer  on  the  Cape.  He  sent  home  a  noble  one  yesterday.  I  believe  they 
have  killed  two  of  the  poor  things.  Mr.  White  and  his  wife  are  at  the 
Maverick  House. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting  comfortable  quarters  in  Washing- 
ton. Pray  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Lindsley  and  Harriet.  Caroline  Appleton 
desires  her  best  love  to  you,  and  I  am  ever,  dear  father,  your  affectionate 

daughter, 

"  Julia." 

But  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  destiny  was  controlled 
by  public  events  and  circumstances,  which  rendered  a  sacriiiee 
of  private  interests  unavoidable,  it  was  Mr.  Webster.  It  was 
not  his  real  desire  to  enter  the  Cabinet  at  all.  If  he  could 
have  consulted  his  personal  wishes,  and  had  felt  that  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  allow  it,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  post  of  minister  to  England.  But,  as  soon  as  tlie 
result  of  the  election  was  known,  he  l)egan  to  receive  multi- 
tudes of  letters  congratulating  him  and  the  country,  and  attrib- 
uting that  result  mainly  to  him.  Most  of  these  intimated  the 
wish  and  expectation  of  the  people  from  all  quarters  that  he 
should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and,  when  it  was 
understood  tliat  this  position  had  been  offered  to  him,  he  was 
urged  from  jdl  sides  not  to  think  of  declining  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  and  the  need  of  a  "  strong  hand  near  the 
head  of  the  Administration  "  were  urged  upon  him  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  following  are  his  answer  to  General  Harri- 
son and  the  General's  reply  : 

[to  OENERAL  HABRT80N.] 

"*  WASHnvGTON,  D&cember  11, 1840. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  Having  l>een  detained  on  my  way  by  the  late  storm, 
I  did  not  reach  this  city  until  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  yesterday  mom- 
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ing,  the  10th,  your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant  was  delivered  to  me  by  Colonel 
Bond. 

*^  It  becomes  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  confidence  evinced  by  your  communication,  and  to  assure  you  how 
h^hly  I  value  this  proof  of  your  friendship  and  regard. 

"  The  question  of  accepting  a  seat  in  your  Cabinet,  should  it  be  tendered 
to  me,  hfts  naturally  been  the  subject  of  my  reflections  and  of  consultations 
with  friends.  The  result  of  these  reflections  and  consultations  has  been, 
that  I  should  accept  the  ofifice  of  Secretary  of  State,  should  it  be  offered  to 
me,  imder  circumstances  such  as  now  exist. 

"  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  ofldce,  prepared 
to  give  to  their  faithful  discharge  my  best  ability  and  all  my  efforts. 

"  You  are  kind  enough  t6  suggest  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects of  currency  and  finance  might  render  me  usefiil  as  head  of  the 
Treasury.  On  that  subject  my  view  has  been  this :  I  think  all  important 
questions  of  revenue,  finance,  and  currency,  properly  belonging  to  the 
Executive,  should  be  Cabinet  questions ;  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  should  give  them  his  best  consideration,  and  especially  that 
the  results  of  these  deliberations  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
President. 

"  This  seems  necessary  to  union  and  efficiency  of  action*  If  to  these 
counsels  I  may  be  supposed  able  to  contribute  any  thing  useful,  I  shall 
withhold  myself  from  no  degree  of  labor,  and  no  just  responsibility. 

'*  For  the  daily  details  of  the  Treasury,  the  matters  of  account,  and  the 
supervision  of  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  moneys,  I  do  not  think  myself  to  be  particularly 
well  qualified.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  by  you,  that  on  these  subjects  of  finance  and 
revenue,  as  on  other  grave  subjects,  the  duty  of  originating  important 
measures  properly  belongs  to  Congress. 

*^  By  accepting  now  the  offer  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  you  from  again  suggesting  the  Treasury  Department 
to  me,  if  you  should  find  it  more  easy  to  fill  the  former  than  the  latter 
office  satisfactorily  with  another  person. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  filling 
the  other  departments. 

*'  On  this  important  and  delicate  subject  I  will  write  to  you  within  two 
days.  I  now  only  assure  you  that,  in  what  I  may  say,  my  object  will  be 
only  to  make  suggestions  for  your  consideration ;  as  I  have  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  and  no  motive  but  to  see  you  surrounded  by  a  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  popular  Cabinet,  such  as  shall  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  promise  success  and  honor  to  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"D.  Wkbsteb," 
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[from  general  HARRISON.] 

"  NoBTH  Bnn>,  Deeanbir  97, 1840. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  &Tor  announcing  your  having 
acceded  to  my  wish  in  taking  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  I  entirely 
approve  of  your  choice  of  the  two  tendered  to  you, 

**  Your  subsequent  letter,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  filling  the  other 
departments,  has  also  been  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  them.  I  will 
not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy, 
until  I  reach  Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  last  of  January. 

"  I  tell  you,  however,  in  confidence,  that  I  have  positively  determined 

against  S ;  there  is  no  consideration  which  would  induce  me  to  bring 

him  into  the  Cabinet.    We  should  have  no  peace,  with  his  intriguing,  rest- 
less disposition. 

"  We  will  have  nobody  of  that  character ;  and,  if  we  do  not,  and  can 
secure  men  of  competent  talents  and  moral  worth,  we  can  insure  to  our- 
selves a  quiet  and  successful  Administration.  Depend  upon  it,  we  have 
the  people  with  us,  and  if  we  do  not  depart  from  our  professions  they  will 
stick  to  us.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  your  call  to  the 
State  Department  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  our  political  friends. 

*^  From  tfie  number  of  vbitors  which  I  have  here,  I  have  less  leisnie 
than  when  I  am  in  Cincinnati. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"W.  H.  Harrison.*' 

But  once,  since  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
power,  had  there  been  such  an  accumulation  of  questions 
threatening  to  disturb  their  peaceful  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  that  which  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration  devolved 
upon  its  successors.  In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  which  had  been  going 
on,  at  intervals,  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1783,  had  resulted  in 
notliing.  The  subject  had  become  involved  in  an  inextricable 
maze  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the  various  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  establish  the 
line  that  it  called  for.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  presi- 
dency, it  had  been  agreed  that  there  Ji^hould  be  a  new  survey 
and  a  new  arbitration,  but  the  mode  of  constituting  the  arbi- 
tration and  of  submitting  the  questions  in  controversy  had 
become  hopelessly  complicated  with  a  variety  of  projects  and 
counter-projects,  pending  which  there  was  an  agreement  re 
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gpeoting  the  temporary  poBsession  of  the  disputed  territory,  in 
which  it  had  been  and  continued  to  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  peace. 

To  this  long-Btanding  subject  of  dispute,  there  had  been 
added  others  of  a  still  more  irritating  character.  In  1837 
there  was  a  civil  commotion  or  rebellion  in  Canada,  on  the 
Boppression  of  which  many  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  here  organized,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  our  citizens,  the  means  of  making  hostile  incursions 
into  that  province.  For  tliis  purpose  they  made  use  of  an 
American  steamboat  called  '^  The  Caroline,"  which  was  said  to 
have  carried  supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  invaders  from 
Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River  to  the  Canadian  sliore.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  an  expedition  left  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  vessel, 
then  believed  to  be  at  Navy  Island,  which  was  British  territory. 
The  Caroline  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  moored  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  opposite  to  the  island.  The  persons  composing  the 
expedition,  or  some  of  them,  thereupon  crossed  to  the  American 
side,  cut  out  the  vessel,  set  her  on  fire  and  adrift,  and  she  was 
carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  named  Durfree,  was  killed  in  tlie  fray,  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  vesseL  The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
immediately  avowed  this  invasion  of  our  territory  to  be  a  public 
act,  and  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence;  but,  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  office  in  March,  1841,  it  was  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  avowal  had  been  made  in  ''  an  authentic 
manner."  This  affair,  moreover,  had  become  complicated  with 
another  difficulty  which  grew  out  of  it.  In  November,  1840, 
one  Alexander  McLeod  came  into  the  State  of  New  York  from 
Canada,  and  was  arrested  by  the  State  authorities,  ui>.>ii  his 
own  boastful  declarations  that  he  had  himself  murdered  Durfree 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Caroline.  McLeod  was  held  for 
trial  by  the  State  authorities  on  this  charge  of  murder,  and  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  presidency  he  was  detained  in  jail 
at  Lockport,  N.  T.,  awaiting  his  trial.  Popular  feeling  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation,  in  consequence  of  the  grievances  alleged  on  each 
side  of  this  controversy,  and  undoubtedly  there  had  been  n«. 
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greater  hazard  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  England 
since  tlie  peace  of  1815,  than  was  incurred  by  the  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  growing  out  of  this  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long-standing  claim  of  England  to 
impress  her  own  seamen  and  to  take  them  out  of  Ameriean 
vessels  on  the  high-seas,  in  time  of  war,  and  her  fnrther  claim 
to  exercise  the  "  right  of  search,"  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  visiting  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  national  character,  had  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Before  the  actual  negotiations  were  entered  upon  which  were 
finally  to  settle  these  difficulties,  they  had  become  still  fnrther 
complicated  by  a  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  winter 
of  1841-'4:2,  the  brig  Creole,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and 
slaves,  was  on  her  way  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans,  when 
the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  killed 
one  man  and  confined  the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  then  put  in  at 
the  port  of  Nassau,  on  the  British  island  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  authorities  at  Nassau,  in- 
stead of  relieving  the  crew  and  setting  the  vessel  again  upon 
her  course,  as  it  was  afterward  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
done,  liberated  the  slaves  and  aj^sisted  them  to  escape,  and  left 
the  crew  to  make  the  best  of  their  misfortune.  This  allied 
outrage  was  resented  with  great  spirit  by  the  people  of  our 
Southern  Stages,  whose  peculiar  interests  were  affected,  and 
several  other  instances  of  the  escape  of  slaves,  when  American 
vessels  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  British  West 
Indian  ports,  were  called  to  mind,  and  served  to  make  uj)  a 
special  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  the  British  Government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
wlicn  the  Department  of  State  was  offered  to  Mr.  Webster. 
His  eliief  motive  in  accepting  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  belief 
that  he  could  settle  these  controversies.  General  Harrison  had 
beijoine  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  large  ix)pular 
vote.  It  was,  tlicrefore,  to  be  expected  that  liis  Administration 
would  command  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  gcmeral  v()i(»e  of  the  country  strongly  api>roved  his  act  in 
intrusting  to  Mr.  Wel>ster  the  care  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
was  quite  apparent  to  Mr.  Webster  liims.elf  that,  if  he  could 
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not  dispose  of  theee  questionB,  no  one  could  do  8o.  They  were 
complex  in  their  character,  and  to  this  intrinsic  difficulty  there 
had  been  added  the  further  embarrassment  arising  from  long 
and  involved  n^otiations  which  had  advanced  none  of  them 
toward  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  attempt  tlieir  settlement 
under  such  circumstances  was  to  incur  a  great  risk ;  a  risk  that 
was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  the 
very  eminent  statesman  who  held  the  seals  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  was  asked  to 
take  the  corresponding  position  in  our  Government. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  at  the  head  of  tlie  foreign  rela- 
tions of  England  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  there  was  a  cer- 
tain frankness  in  his  diplomacy,  there  was  also  a  certain  tart- 
ness, especially  toward  the  United  States ;  a  quality  that  was 
perhaps  brought  into  play  toward  us,  by  what  had  long  been 
considered  in  England  as  the  aggressive  spirit  of  American  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Webster  was  well  convinced  that  all  these  topics, 
each  involving  much  controversy,  must  be  handled  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
treated ;  but,  as  he  could  not  count  upon  a  change  of  ministry 
in  England,  he  had  to  accept  the  appointment  that  was  offered 
to  him,  in  the  prospect  that  the  negotiations  must  be  continued 
with  a  minister  who  had  not  manifested  a  conciliatory  temper 
toward  this  country,  and  whose  general  tendencies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  warlike.  But  Mr.  Webster's  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  entitled  him  to  believe  that  any  course 
which  he  should  recommend  to  be  taken  would  be  received  by 
the  public  mind  in  England  with  scarcely  less  attention  than  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States ;  and  that,  whoever  might  be  the 
minister  with  whom  he  should  have  to  conduct  these  contro- 
versies, it  might  be  in  his  power  so  to  shape  them  as  to  secure, 
to  his  moderate  and  just  views  of  what  was  right  for  both  coun- 
tries, a  preponderating  weight  of  British  as  well  as  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  In  this  belief  he  assumed  the  duty  of  settling 
these  questions,  and  by  their  settlement  of  preventing  a  war. 

As  usual,  the  last  session  of  Congress,  previous  to  the  in- 
coming of  a  new  Administration,  was  one  of  no  considerable 
interest.  President  Van  Burcn,  in  his  annual  message,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  finances,  lauding  the  Sul)-Treasury 
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syDtem,'  and  condemning  the  project  of  a  national  bank.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  moved  to  refer  this  portion  of  the  mesBage  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  Webster  asked  a  postponement 
of  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  then,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  actnal  situation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, showing  that  a  national  debt  had  already  been  b^nn." 

Having  determined  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  expecting  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  before  the  4th  ci 
March,  Mr.  Webster  desired  that  his  friends  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  should  be  unembarrassed  by  the 
relations  that  had  long  been  known  to  exist  between  himself 
and  a  gentleman  who  was  much  thought  of  for  the  seat.  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  Stated,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  had 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1831,  and  was  still 
in  public  life  and  still  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1836,  an  oo- 
currence  had  taken  place  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  felt  him- 
self deeply  wounded  by  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams  toward  him. 
The  result  was  a  coldness  between  them,  which  had  continued 
down  to  the  time  when  it  became  possible  that  many  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  might  desire  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
succeed  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Webster  to  one  of  his 
personal  friends  then  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

[to  the  HON.   SOLOMON  LINCOLN.] 

"  Washikoton,  Janvaiy  15, 1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  You  arc  aware  of  my  intention  to  vacate  my  seat  in 
the  Senate,  in  such  season  as  that  it  may  be  filled  before  the  3d  of  March. 

"  As  this  is  generally  expected,  it  is  natural  that  the  thoughts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  be  turned  toward  the  subject  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor. 

•*  With  such  elections  I  have  never  interfered,  nor  do  I  intend  to  inter- 
fere now,  any  further  than  will  api)ear  from  the  sequel  of  this  letter. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  among  the  candidates,  out  of 

'  This  favorite  meaniiro  of  Mr.  Van  vivwl  at  every  subsequent  session  until 

Barents  had  been  intro<hicMMl  at  tht;  rxtra  it  waH  finally  inado  a  law  on  the  30th  of 

session  of  Conf:rrc^48  in  the  flrst  y<«ar  of  bin  June,  1 K40. 

Administration,  and  piiHuetl  tho  S<Miat4«,  *  See  the  "Speech  on  the  State  of 

but  had  been  laid   ihi  r'l  •  tiihln  in  i\w  the  Finanoos  in  Isio,'*  in  Mr.  Webster'g 

House  of  Reproscntaiivi'.H.      It  waH   re-  Workn,  v.,  H). 
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whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  Some  years  ago,  as  you  well  know,  an 
incident  occurred  which  interrupted  intercourse  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself  for  several  years,  and  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  of  my  friends 
as  well  as  my  own.  With  me  that  occurrence  is  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
I  bury  all  remembrance  of  it  under  my  regard  for  Mr.  Adams's  talents, 
dhancter,  and  pablic  services. 

''  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  express  a  hope  that  no  friend  of 
mine  will  suffer  the  recollection  of  it  to  influence  his  conduct.  Perhaps  I 
am  guilty  of  presumption,  in  supposing  that  my  friends  might  desire  this 
declaration  from  me ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  will  only  be  superfluous,  not 
harmfuL  Mr.  Adamses  great  knowledge  and  ability,  his  experience,  and 
especially  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  zeal  which  he  manifests  for  the  good  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, will  undoubtedly  make  him  prominent  as  a  candidate ;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  election  would  be  personally  altogether  agree- 
able to  me.  I  shall  write  to  nobody  else,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  subject. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  conmiunicate  the  substance  of  this  letter  whenever 
you  may  think  it  necessary ;  but  I  do  not  wish  any  publicity  about  it, 
nor  any  use  made  of  it  not  called  for  by  circumstances. 

'^  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  friendship  and  regard, 

"  Yours, 

"  Dan'l  Webster.*  , 
"  Mr.  LincobL"  • 

Mr.  Webster's  letter,  resigning  his  seat,  addressed  to  the 
Vice-President,  was  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  22<1  of  Febru- 
ary. The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  rose  simultaneously.  The  for- 
mer, a  leaduig  Senator,  long  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, probably  intended  to  pay  a  compliment,  according  to  the 
amenities  which  generally  prevail  on  such  occa^fions.  But  the 
Vice-President  recognized  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Wel)ster  had  been  in  his  seat,  he 
should  have  interrogated  him  on  a  subject  in  whicli  "  the 
people  of  the  South  had  a  deep  and  vital  interest ;  and,  in  re- 
lation to  which,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  undergone  some  change  of  opinion.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  could  explain  this  change  of  sentiment 
satisfactorily,  he  would  stand  better  and  stronger  and  firmer 
with  the  South  than  he  did  now."  It  appears  that  tlie  matter 
which  Mr.  Cuthbert  thought  ])roper  to  bring  forward  in  this 

'  The  ^ntlero.in  finally  selected  us    waa  Mr.  Choate.     Mr.  AdamA  remained 
Mr.  Webster's  succeseor  in  the  Senate    in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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manner  related  to  the  opinion  said  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  "Webster  many  years  previously,  that  Congress,  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States,  could 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another 
for  sale.  This  intemperate  and  foolish  attack  drew  from  Mr.* 
Clay  the  following  rebuke : 

*^  That  it  was  his  friend^s  intention  to  resign  his  seat,  was  a  fact  which 
had  for  some  time  been  generally  known,  and  had  been  stated  in  the  joniv 
nals  of  the  day,  and  the  Senator  had  been  here  in  his  seat  till  near  three 
o^clock.  He  must  therefore  repeat  the  expression  of  his  deep,  his  pro- 
found regret  that,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  every  member  of  the  body 
could  not  but  feel  the  great  void  which  had  been  created  by  the  act  which 
had  just  been  announced  to  the  Senate,  from  the  absence  of  that  com- 
manding eloquence,  and  that  unsurpassed  logic  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  often  exerted  in  support  of  the  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  this 
country ;  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  of  general  regret — ^for  he  would  do 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  justice  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
political  differences  of  sentiment,  the  feeling  was  fully  participated  in  by 
them — that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  should  have 
deemed  it  becoming,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  wliich  he  ^ad  just  alluded.  The  day  when  one  of  the  noblest  Speci- 
mens of  American  eloquence,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  these 
halls,  of  this  country,  and  of  our  common  nature,  had  retired  from  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  forever,  to  assume  a  station  of  still  higher  impor- 
tance, and  of  still  wider  influence  over  the  welfare  of  this  land,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  that  most  gentlemen  would  have  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  him  as  to  any  sentiments  he  might  at  a  former  time 
have  uttered.  He  doubted  its  propriety  at  any  time.  The  interrogatories 
to  be  put  had  no  connection  with  any  subject  now  before  the  Senate ;  and 
the  practice  had  never  been  introduced  into  our  American  halls  of  legisla- 
tion to  put  interrogatories  to  ministers,  as  was  customary  in  England. 
But,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  recently  intimated  any  change 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  member  from  Georgia 
alluded,  why  should  that  gentleman  doubt  his  sincerity  ?  On  what  sub- 
ject had  he  these  doubts  ?  He,  standing  in  his  place,  could  be  witness 
for  his  friend  from  Massjichusetts,  that,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Senate  down  to  this  day  of  his  regretted  resignation,  no  sentiment  had 
ever  been  advanced  by  him  which  was  not  j)erfectly  catholic,  and  which 
did  not  regard  as  much  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  West  as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Uuion;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  ever  been  ready  alike  to  defend  and  maintain,  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  the  rij^hta  of  every  quarter  of  the  country.  He  had,  on  all  occa- 
si<ms,  declared  it  as  his  sentiment,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  conferred  upon  Congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  touch 
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the  salject  to  which  he  presumed  the  Senator  alluded,  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  District ;  and  even  within  the  District,  although  he 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  mere  abstract  power  did  exist,  yet  he  be- 
lieved as  strongly  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  exercise  it.  On  what 
subject,  then,  did  the  South  want  guaranties  as  to  his  course  in  a  higher 
and  more  extended  sj^ere  of  action  ?  His  eleyation  to  that  station  was  an 
homage  richly  due  to  him  for  services  and  talents  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  country  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  past.  And  the 
present  was  the  first  and  only  proof  which  he  had  ever  received  of  the  due 
estimation  of  those  services  by  the  oflfer  of  any  office  under  the  Federal 
Gk>vemment ;  and  he  would  here  publicly  express  his  fhll  and  entire  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  South  need  in- 
dulge apprehension  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 

The  following  private  correspondence  between  Governor 
Kent,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Webster,  just  previous  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Harrison,  exhibits  the  precise  attitude  nf 
the  Boundary  Question  at  that  time  : 

[FBOM  OOVEBNOB  KENT.] 

**  AuousTA,  Mih  F^tbruary  17, 1841. 
^  Deab  Sib  :  In  view  of  the  relation  which  it  is  understood  you  will 
sustain  to  the  new  Administration,  and  the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  at  this  early  day,  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  President-elect,  some  considerations  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  Maine.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  questions  pending  unadjusted 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  you  understand  them,  and,  I 
am  well  aware,  feel  them  in  ail  their  importance  and  intricacy.  One  of 
these  questions,  our  great  question  of  boundary,  is  in  a  state  which  re- 
quires ability,  firmness,  and  prudence,  in  those  who  are  to  manage  it. 
Maine  feels,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  sensitive  and  restless  under  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  hostile  movements  of  our  opponents.  There  will  be 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  and  protection,  for  direct  and  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  The  spirit  of  our 
people  is  getting  up,  and  it  will  increase  in  strength,  and  extend,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  a  course  of  policy  is  adopted  at  Washington  at 
once  Jlrm  and  active.  The  long  delays  in  negotiations,  the  wearisome 
diplomatic  discussions,  beginning  about  nothing,  and  ending  where  they 
began,  have  led  us  in  Maine  to  lessen  very  much,  if  not  to  give  up  en- 
tirely, our  faith  in  this  mode  of  adjustment.  If  it  is  the  design,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  it  is,  of  the  new  Administration,  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
with, a  directness  of  purpose  and  distinctness  of  language  hitherto  un- 
known, and  adopt  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  question  ;  and  if  it  shall  bo 
the  wish  of  the  Administration  to  avoid  direct  collision  pending  negotiation*^ 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  Maine  that  the  question  is  in  progress 
under  &Yorablc  auspices  for  ns,  I  am  confident  no  course  could  be  taken 
"which  would  do  so  much  to  eflfect  these  objects  as  the  appointment  itf  « 
miniMter  to  England  from  this  State,  who  shall  be  qualified,  by  his  knowl- 
edge, experience,  general  character,  and  firmness,  to  place  the  question  in 
such  a  position  as  may  be  desired  by  his  Government  and  by  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  feel  ntrongly  that  it  will  be  very  difilcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
keep  our  people  from  direct  collision,  if  some  assurance  is  not  given  bj 
the  new  Administration  hy  its  acts  that  this  question  is  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Southern  man  again  in  that  statioiif 
after  so  many  years  of  continued  occupancy  from  that  section,  the  feeling 
here  will  be,  I  fear,  that  the  old  course  is  to  be  resumed,  and  a  long  and 
lingering  course  of  diplomatic  evasions,  change  of  fit>nt,  etc,  etc.,  *  point* 
no-point '  discussions,  will  once  more  overcloud  the  prospect  of  settlement. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Maine  sees  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  is  sent  as 
minister,  and  that  a  new  prospect  is  opening,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  will  at  once  be  heard,  and 
the  Administration  will  gtiin  strength  and  'friends,  and  its  course  on  the 
question  be  approved  and  acquiesced  in,  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
course  could  be  taken  which  would  be  so  popular  in  Maine,  and  tend  so 
directly  to  satL^fy  and  quiet  the  public  mind. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  and  frankness,  when  I  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  Northern  man  should  be  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion, and  that  Maine,  before  any  other  State,  if  she  can  present  a  candidate 
qualified,  should  be  gratified.  Has  she  such  a  man  ?  I  think  she  has, 
and  that  George  Evans  is  the  man.  Of  his  qualifications  I  need  not  speak. 
He  is  as  well  known  at  Washington  as  at  home.  I  therefore  will  say 
nothing  more  on  that  point.  But  I  do  feel  that,  for  the  reasons  suggested 
and  only  hinted  at,  his  selection  would  be  the  most  popular  and  useful  in 
every  respect  which  can  be  made.  Maine  would  much  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Evans  from  the  Senate,  but  would  yield  him  readily  if  he  is  to  stand 
at  the  post  where  our  interests  will  require  a  vigilant,  talented,  and  useful 
man.  I  have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  Maine  would  be  willing  to 
risk  the  election  of  a  successor  by  delay  beyond  the  time  of  ac^oumment 
of  the  Legislature.  But  this  will  not  occur  much,  if  any,  brfore  the  Ist 
of  April.  With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  Administm- 
wion,  I  remain, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Edward  KIknt." 


[to  governor  KENT.] 

"  Waahinoton,  February  28, 1841. 
*'  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Randall  has  handed  me  your  letter.     The  subject  of 
the  Northeastern  Boundary  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  President's  atten- 
tion, among  his  first  duties. 
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^*You  muat  be  aware  of  three  thinge:  1.  Th^  the  two  Goyenunents 
have  agreed  to  settle  this  question  by  means  of  a  joint  commission,  with 
an  ultimate  umpirage. 

"  2.  That  they  have  agreed  that  the  negotiation  of  a  convention 
for  the  completion  of  this  arrangement  shall  be  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington. 

^  3.  That  the  basis  of  such  convention  is  already  agreed  upon,  and  that 
only  some  matters  of  detail  remain  unsettled. 

'*  In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Administration, 
doubtless,  to  hasten  the  steps  of  the  parties  in  concluding  the  convention, 
as  &r  as  may  be,  consistently  with  propriety ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  is 
to  be  done,  unless  we  say  at  once  we  will  break  o£f  the  negotiations  and 
resort  to  force — a  step,  I  am  sure,  for  which  the  country  is  not  pre- 
P^ured. 

*'  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Maine,  constantly  declining  compromise, 
has  infflsted  unwaveringly  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  case.  To  comply  in  this  respect  with  what  she  has  so  strongly  per- 
sisted in,  the  arrangement  no^  in  progress  was  entered  into,  as  being  obvi- 
ously  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  right,  and  as  being  also  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  stipulations  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  nothing  but  unpardSnable  delay  on 
the  other  side  should  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
any  measures  except  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  convention. 

'^  I  should  be  very  sorry,  and  I  am  sure  the  President  and  the  whole 
Administration  would  be  sorry,  to  see  any  new  excitement  getting  up  on 
this  delicate  subject.  You  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  popular  excitement  without  a  definite  as  well  as  a  just  object.  As 
things  now  stand,  excitement  can  have  no  effect  but  to  create  counter- 
excitement,  and  probably  delay  still  further  the  object  of  all  parties,  that 
is,  a  pacific  and  immediate  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 

"I  beg  you  to  understand  that  this  letter  is  written  as  a  private  letter, 
without  conversation  with  any  person  whatever. 

^^  The  suggestion  in  your  letter  which  relates  to  a  distinguished  public 
man  and  friend  of  ours  shall  be  respectfully  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  due  time. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  With  great  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Dan'l  Websteb. 
"  His  Excellency  Governor  Kent." 

Mr.  TVebster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  at  a  moment  when  the  feeling 
in  England,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  was  not  unlikely 
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to  produce  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.'  It  is  not  at  aD 
improbable  that  the  fact,  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  our 
foreign  relations,  caused  the  British  Government  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitate than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  But,  as  it  waa, 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  event  of  McLeod's  convic- 
tion. The  following  private  letters  from  General  CasB,  then 
our  minister  at  Paris,  described  a  state  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  also  well  in- 
formed from  other  sources. 


[from  general  CASS.] 

(Private  and  eonjidential,) 

''Parib,  JVorcAS,  1841. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  last  arrivals  from  the  United  States  lead  to  the 
belief  that  you  will  be  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  Administra- 
tion ;  under  this  presumption  I  write  to  you,  and,  even  if  it  is  not  so,  my 
letter  can  do  90  harm.     It  will  still  be  in  good  hands. 

"I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  British 
ministry  to  their  minister  at  Washington.  The  subject  is  no  secret  here, 
and  was  freely  spoken  of  to  me  by  one  tpho  hnew.  If  McLeod  is  exe- 
cuted, the  minister  is  to  leave  the  United  States.  It  is  the  casus  hellu 
But  any  sentence  short  of  this  is  not  to  lead  to  this  result. 

"  The  immediate  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  at  this  moment,  is  as 
follows:  A  person  with  good  moans  of  information  called  upon  me  this 
morning,  and  told  me  that  orders  had  been  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rendezvous  gradually  at  Gibraltar, 
with  the  view  of  sending  them  from  there  to  Halifax.  That  unusual 
energy  was  displayed  in  the  navy  yards,  and  that  fourteen  steam-frigates 
would  be  ready  to  be  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  that  the  first  stroke  would  be  at  New  York. 
Tliat  all  this  is  finally  determined,  I  do  not  believe,  but  that  the  general  out- 
line is  correct  I  doubt  not.    My  informant  had  good  means  of  information. 


'  Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster,  written  bv  Mr.  E.  Vernon  Uar- 
court,  under  date  of  March  12,  1841 : 
"  As  to  McLeod's  case,  I  assure  you  there 
is  in  this  country  but  one  feeling  on  the 
subject  among  all  parties  and  all  ranks, 
that,  if  he  should  be  condemned,  it  would 
be  such  an  outrage  on  international  jus- 
tice, that  we  must  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard at  once.  Other  nations  can  only 
deal  with  you  as  the  countrt/^  and  no 
State  rights  (as  among  yourselves)  can 


interfere  with  this  principle.  I  hope, 
however,  Mr.  McLeod  will  prove  not  to 
have  been  at  the  destruction  of  the  Caro- 
line. 

"Your  friend  who  was  so  kind  to 
me  and  my  brother,  at  Niagara  (General 
Porter),  told  us  he  thought  that  act  not 
strictly  justitiable,  but  that  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  British  he  would  have  done  it 
himself.  He  also  said  he  was  satisfied 
that  no  living  being  was  on  board  when 
she  was  set  on  fire." 
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"  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  there  is  a  bad  feeling  against  us  in  England, 
and  this  feeling  is  daily  and  manifestly  augmenting.  It  is  not  to  be  mis- 
understood among  the  many  English  who  arc  at  Paris,  and,  the  sooner  you 
are  prepared  for  the  consequences  at  home,  the  wiser  you  will  be.  The 
next  war  upon  the  ocean  is  to  see  greater  changes  than  have  occurred  in 
nayal  operations  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  events  upon  the 
Syrian  coast  have  opened  all  eyes  here  to  the  surpassing  e£fects  of  steam. 
What  is  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  steam-frigates  from  being,  as  it  were,  its  own 
messenger,  and  entering  at  once  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  ?  I  shall  not 
speculate  upon  the  consequences,  because  you  can  estimate  them  better 
than  I  can.  But  I  cannot  but  recommend  that  every  exertion  be  used  to 
create  without  delay  a  steam  marine.  You  want  heavy  floating  batteries 
in  your  harbors.  Practical  men  are  losing  their  confidence  in  permanent 
fortifications  before  this  new  enemy.  These  heavy  pieces,  carrying  balls 
weighing  ^m  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  throw  their  missiles  with  a 
force  and  precuiion  which  stone  and  mortar  cannot  withstand,  and  they 
move  so  rapidly  that  they  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  forti- 
fication&  I  will  not  bore  you  any  more  at  this  moment,  but  trust  that  my 
motives  will  furnish  my  excuse  for  troubling  you, 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  truly  yours, 

"Lew.  Cass. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 


[FBOM  general  CASS.] 

(Private  and  confidential,) 

"  Paris,  March  15, 1841. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  wrote  you  by  the  last  steam-packet,  communicating  to 
you  some  information  I  had  received  respecting  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government.  Since  then  the  state  of  our  afiairs  with  England  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe,  and  considerable  anxiety  prevails  upon 
the  subject.  I  saw  the  King  four  times  last  week,  and  each  time  he  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  and  last  evening  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  liim,  when  he  entered  fully  into  the  whole 
affair.  He  deprecates  war,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  the  support  of  peace.  But  he  fears  that  France  could  not  long  be 
kept  out  of  the  contest,  were  the  United  States  and  England  once  engaged. 
First,  because  there  is  everywhere  here  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  England ; 
and,  secofidly,  because  a  naval  warfare  would  soon  quiet  some  of  those 
pretensions  which  England  arrogates  to  herself  upon  the  ocean.  I  doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Stevenson  keeps  you  well  informed  of  every  thing  over  the 
Channel.  But  the  English  public  feeling  is  as  easily  ascertained  here  as  in 
London,  for  there  are  many  thousands  of  English  who  have  established 
their  residence  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  have  met  but  one  who 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  attack  upon  the  Caro- 
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line,  and  as  to  the  boundary,  they  take  it  upon  trust,  and  seem  to  suppose 
the  contested  territory  as  clearly  theirs  as  Middlesex.  We  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  war  with  us  would  meet  with  almost  unircrsal 
support  in  England.  One  of  the  bitterest  articles  against  us  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  8un,  a  radical  journal  heretofore  very  friendly.  The  fiict  is, 
the  English  are  the  most  creduhus  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
that  concerns  their  own  wishes  or  pretensions.  They  are  always  right  and 
everybody  else  wrong.  But,  if  we  have  war,  they  will  fight  bitterly.  They 
will  unite  and  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and,  although  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  give  way  to  arrogance  or  unjust  pretensions,  it 
ought  to  stimulate  Vis  to  make  immediate,  I  may  almost  say  immense, 
preparations.  Bend  all  your  efforts  to  st^am.  Equip  all  the  steam-vessels 
you  can.  Establish  the  most  powerful  steam-batteries  in  the  exposed 
ports,  and  especially  in  New  York.  If  you  depend  on  stone  walls  and 
fixed  fortifications  to  keep  steam-vessels  out  of  your  harbors,  you  will,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  be  disappointed.   This  is  now  the  universal  sentiment  here. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  truly  yours, 

"Lew.  Cass. 
**  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  attitude  on  our  side,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  was  not  less  warlike.  On  the  13th  of  February  a 
report  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
their  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  it  then  stood.  This 
report  was  in  a  very  hostile  tone,  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
curing a  reference  of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  arming 
the  country  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  the 
session  of  Congress  terminated  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  immediately  after  the  new  Administra- 
tion  had  come  in,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal 
demand  for  the  release  of  McLcod,  upon  the  ground  that  "  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  transaction  of  a  "public  char- 
actrCr,  planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  government  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
for  protecting  the  property  and  lives  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
and,  being  therefore  an  act.  of  public  duty,  they  canndl  be  held 
responsible  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country." 

Here,  then,  was  devolved  at  once  upon  Mr.  Webster,  on 
assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  duty  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  nature. .  Both  parties  were  in  the  wrong 
in  reference  to  the  respective  branches  of  this  complex  affair, 
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and  it  required  the  power  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
state  the  whole  case  to  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  true  conchisions  of  the  public  law  upon 
its  several  features.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  instruct 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  to  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else  the  trial  of 
McLeod  might  be  holden,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence,  and  in  order  to  fur- 
nish authentic  evidence  that  the  destructioiu  of  the  Caroline 
had  been  avowed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  national  authority.    In  these  instructions  he  said : 

**  There  is,  therefore,  now  an  authentic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  that  the  attack  on  the  ^  Caroline '  was  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  military  men  under  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  Queen's  Government.  The  importance  of  this 
declaration  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  it 
calls  upon  him  for  the  perfornyince  of  a  high  duty.  That  an  individual 
forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, is  not  to  be  answerable  ns  a  private  trespasser  or  malefactor,  is  a 
principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  dis- 
pute. This  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question,  whether,  in 
this  case,  the  attack  on  the  *  Caroline '  was,  as  the  British  Government 
thinks  it,  a  justifiable  employment  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  British  territory  from  unprovoked  attack,  or  whether  it  was  a  most 
unjustifiable  invasion,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  this  Government  has  regarded  it.  The  two  questions  are  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different ;  and,  while  acknowledging  that  an  individual 
may  claim  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  acts  done  by  him,  by 
showing  that  he  acted  under  national  authority,  this  Government  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  changing  the  opinions  which  it  has  heretofore  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  *  Caroline/  That  subject  it  is  not  necessary,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  this  communication,  now  to  discuss.  The  views 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  it  are  known  to  that  of  England,  and  we 
are  expecting  the*answer  of  that  Government  to  the  communication  which 
has  been  made  to  it. 

^*  All  that  is  intended  to  be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on 
the  *  Caroline'  is  avowed  as  a  national  act,  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or 
even  general  war,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment 
which  it  shall  form  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit 
BO  to  decide,  yet  that  it  raises  a  question  entirely  public  and  political — & 
question  between  independent  nations — and  that  individuals  concerned  in 
44 
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it  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  for  the 
violation  of  municipal  law.  If  the  attack  on  the  'Caroline'  was  unjusti- 
fiable, as  this  QoTemment  has  asserted,  the  law  which  has  been  violated 
is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  redress  which  is  to  be  sought  is  the  redress 
authorized,  in  such  cases,  by  the  provisions  of  that  code. 

"You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  arrest  the 
proceeding  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  If 
this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  directed  to  say  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Fox's  last 
communication,  would  have  immediately  directed  a  nolle  proMgui  to  be 
entered.  ^ 

"  Whether,  in  this  case,  the  Governor  of  New  York  have  that  power, 
or,  if  he  have,  whether  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  points 
upon  which  we  are  not  informed.* 

"  It  is  understood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  a  civil  process,  sued 
out  against  him  by  the  owner  of  the  *  Caroline.'  We  suppose  it  very  clear 
that  the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  such  process ;  and, 
indeed,  were  such  process  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such  and  many  analogous  cases,  the 
party  prosecuted,  or  sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  defence 
by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the  court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in 
some  other  court.  But,  whether  the  process  be  criminal  or  civil,  the  fact 
of  having  acted  under  public  authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
lawful  superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  defence;  otherwise  indi- 
viduals would  be  holden  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of  public  war. 

"  You  will  be  ftimished  with  a  copy  of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Executive  of  New  York  and  the  Attomev-General  of  that  State.  You 
will  carry  with  you,  also,  authentic  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  destruction  of  the  *  Caroline '  as  an  act  of 
public  force,  done  by  national  authority. 

*  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seward,  mleapprehenalon  on  his  part.    I  have  neithet 

the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Web-  |f^S'^";Sr'/rSiS\"n1h?^'^'„«Tr£^ 

Bter,  alter  ward  made  known  the  tact  that  ©uer.    On  the  contrary,  the  consideration  of 

a  nolU  profequi  was  not  to  be  entered :  the  subject  and  the  rormation  of  my  opinion 

In  relation  io  it  wore  reserred  nnttl  the  an- 

[from  jib.  BKWABD.l  theutic  information  now  commnnicated  bj 

Mr.  Crittenden  should   bo  received.     That 

"  Albamy,  Marek  92, 1S41.  gcntlemftu  l«  fuUy  possessed  of  ray  riews. 

"My  DEAR  Sir:  I  have  iust  received  your  They  have  been  communicated  to  him  with 
letter  of  the  17lh  instant,  in  which  vou  say  the  frankness  which  Ihe  oc<>Asion  demands, 
that  the  President  has  learned,  not  directly,  and  which  it  is  peculiarly  important  shoald 
but  by  means  of  a  letter  from  a  friend,  tliat  I  exist,  in  reg:ard  to  the  matter  in  question,  he- 
had  expressed  a  disposition  to  enter  a  noUe  tween  the  authorities  of  this  State  and  those 
pro9€qni  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  asminst  at  Washington. 

Alexander  McLcod,  on  being  informed  by  the  '*  Mr.  Crittenden  will,  I  doubt  not,  do  Aill 

Federal  Government  that  the  Oovenimcnt  of  Justice  to  the  desire  entertained  on  my  part 

Qreat  Britain  had  offlcially  avowed  the  att^ick  to  act  in  harmony  with  and  in  proper  defer- 

on  the  '  Caroline'  as  an  act  done  by  its  own  ence  to  the  opinions*  of  the  President, 
authority.  "  I  am, 

"  AltnouL'h  sufferlne  much  from  ill  health,  *'  With  highest  respect, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  ffrst  moment  to  request  **  Your  obedient  servant, 

you  to  state  to  the  President  that,  whoever  "William TI.  Seward. 

his  corrMndflllmay  be,  there  is  an  entire  "  The  Honorable  Daniel  Webster." 


corrMMdajIm 
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"The  President  is  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  transferring  the 
trial  from  the  scene  of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and  distant 
county.  You  will  take  care  that  this  be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  The  President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  has  already  directed  that  the  trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State. 

"  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor,  you  will  proceed  to  Lockport, 
or  wherever  else  the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  prisoner's  counsel 
with  the  evidence,  of  which  you  will  be  in  possession,  material  to  his  de- 
fence. You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent  counsel,  if  such  be 
not  already  retained ;  and,  although  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  may  conduct  his  defence,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Government  that, 
in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the  court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried, 
proper  steps  be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause,  by  writ  of 
error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

**The  President  hopes  you  will  use  such  dispatch  as  to  make  your 
arrival  at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes  on ;  and  he  trusts 
you  will  keep  him  informed  of  whatever  occurs,  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

Tins  proceerling  having  taken  place  under  President  Har- 
rison, the  principle  that  McLeod  was  personally  irresponsible 
received,  of  course,  his  full  sanction,  as  it  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Webster's  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  But,  before  any  thing 
further  occuiTed,  General  Harrison  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
April.*  What  might  be  tlie  disposition  of  his  successor  on  this 
and  on  other  subjects  was  wholly  uncertain.    Mr.  Tyler  had  been 

'  As  General  Harrison's  was  the  first  Mr.  Webster's  kindness  and  attention 

death  of  a  President  in  office,  it  devolved  to  the  afflicted  family  of  General  Harri- 

upon  Mr.  Webster  to  settle  the  forms  to  son  were  thus  aciinowledged  by  his  pri- 

be  observed   on  such  occasions.     The  vate  secretary : 
event  was   announced    to  the    country 

officiaUy,  by  a  document  signed  by  the  ^^^^^  colokel  chambem.] 

members   of   the    Cabinet.      A    special  "  satarday  Moming,  xpra  lo,  i84i. 

messenger  (Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  Chief  "  Mt  dear  Sir  :  The  family  of  oar  deceased 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State)  was*  friend  request  me  to  cxpreRB  to  you  their  deep 

fumt   to   make    it    known    to    the    Vice-     Bcnse  of  obligation  for  your  unremitted  klnd- 
seni   10   maKC   ii   Known    lo    me    vice-     ^^^^  toward  them,  and  their  gratitude  for 

President,  and  to  request  his  presence  yonr  t^trong  exprepsione  of  estimation  and 

in    Washington.      This    communication  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased 

was   also   signed   by  the   heads  of  the  "«»*»•  ,}^^^  personal  friends  need  only  say 

«    **      h  J  .  •     1    r  they  will  ever  feel  honored  by  belngr  perralt- 

•everal  Departments.     On  the  arrival  ot  te^  jo  bear  the  same  relations  toward  you. 
Mr.  Tyler  at  Washington,  the  form  of  "  Mn*.  Harrlsou's  little  sons  are  both  In- 

the  Vice-President's  oath   as  President     disposed  this  mprnlnff,  and  the  famUy  will  bo 

,  . .,    .         J  ..  ,  . .      ,  .^     relnctantlv  detained  in  the  city  till  Monday, 

was  also  settled ;  and  it  was  determined  to     ^nd  will  be  glad  to  see  you  this  morning,  or 

be  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  the  at  any  tltnc  more  convenient  to  you  in  the 

Vice-President  should  become  President  course  of  the  day. 
of  the  United  States,  in  name  and  dcsig-  *  ^""  ^™*y  X  jJJJ;,  Chambers. 

nation,  as  well  as  in  power  and  authority.  ''  Hon.  D.  Webster.'* 
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cli03en  Vice-President,  with  very  little  knowledge  respecting 
his  personal  qualities  on  the  part  of  those  who  eljBcted  him,  or 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office.  lie  had 
been  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  he  was  little 
known  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  public  men  who  led  the  great 
party  wliich  had  now  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  administration.  But,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  President  requested 
the  members  of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office, 
and  he  at  once  manifested  toward  •  Mr.  Webster  his  entire  con- 
fidence, which  was  never  withdrawn  while  their  official  rela- 
tions continued. 

As  soon  as  the  change  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  permit,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  24th  of  April,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fox  his  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  release  of 
McLeod.  It  was  his  purpose,  by  this  dispatch,  to  arrest  the 
drifting  tendency  of  the  two  nations  toward  a  war.  He  there- 
fore stated,  with  equal  fairness  and  force,  in  what  respect  each 
was  in  the  wrong.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  McLeod,  while 
he  admitted  the  principle  that  an  individual  cannot  be  held 
personally  responsible,  as  for  a  private  offence,  on  account  of 
any  thing  avowed  by  his  government  to  be  its  own  act,  he  said 
that  this  defence,  entirely  available  as  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, must  be  offered  at  the  trial ;  for,  according  .to  established 
principles  alike  recognized  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  persons  confined  under  judicial  process  can  be  released 
from  that  condition  only  by  judicial  process.  At  the  same 
time,  he  informs  Mr.  Fox  of  the  steps  which  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  take,  by  affording  to  the  prisoner  the  authentic  evidence 
that  his  own  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  attack  on  the  Caroline;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  avowal, 
by  the  well-settled  principles  of  public  law,  protected  him  from 
personal  liability.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  result 
was  thus  placed — where  it  belonged — upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  ^ew  York.  Mr.  Webster  then  took  up  the  attack 
upon  the  Caroline,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  deduction  from 
the  law  of  nations,  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  our  ter- 
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ritory,  which  remained  either  to  be  excused  or  to  be  redressed. 
He  concladed  his  letter  with  an  impressive  admonition  to  all 
in  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

^*  The  President  instructs  the  undersigned  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  confidently  trusts  that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  GoTemmcnts  will  be  treated  by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of 
snch  a  spirit  of  candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  shall  give  assurance 
of  the  long  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.^'  ^ 

The  attitude,  however,  in  which  the  case  of  McLeod  was 
necessarily  left,  gave  Mr.  Webster  great  anxiety.  The  nation 
was  responsible,  through  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  might  be  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities  of  New  York ;  and  there  was  then  no  statute 
imder  which  the  case  could  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
courts.  The  trial  of  McLeod  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
May ;  but,  in  the  course  of  that  month,  he  was  taken  down  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  Niagara 
County,  and  was  there  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  on  a  writ  of  haheds  corpus,  pending  wliieh  the 
court  made  an  order,  placing  him  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Ne\t  York.  His  counsel  claimed  liis  dis- 
charge on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Mr.  Webster's  instructions 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States ;  but,  after  a  full 
argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  court,  in  July, 
refused  to  discharge  him,  and  the  trial  was  then  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Utica,  in  the  month  of  October.* 

In  the  mean  time,  occurrences,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
rendered  this  summer  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  President  Ilarrison  had  found,  on  his 
accession  to  office,  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  t<»  t^arry 
on  the  business  of  the  country  without  summoning  Congress 
in  an  extra  session.  He  had  issued  his  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  Slst  of  May  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     The  Whig 

'  Worka,  vi.,  247-209.  that  case,  is  not  a  respectable  opinion, 

•  The  decision  of  the  court  was  ren-  cither  on  account  of  the  resuit  at  which 

dered  in  July.     Mr.  Webster  afterward  it  arrives,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  it 

said  of  it,  in  the  Senate,  in  1846 :  "On  proceeds."      The    opinion   was    e((ually 

the  peril  and  at  the  risk  of  my  profes-  disapproved  of  by  Chancellor  Kent  and 

sionnl   reputation,  I   now   say  that   the  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  as  well  a*  by  many 

opinion  of  the  court  of  New  York,  in  other  eminent  jurists. 
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members,  flushed  with  their  success  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, yet  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  came 
together  in  doubt  wliether  his  successor  would  concur  in  some 
of  the  measures  wliich  were  held  to  constitute  the  policy 
aflSrmed  by  the  recent  political  victory.*  Among  these  meas- 
ures, it  was  almost  universally  considered  by  the  Whigs  that  a 
national  bank  was  first  and  foremost.  Mr.  Tyler,  however, 
had  always  held  with  those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congresa 
to  create  a  national  bank  ;  and  he  had,  as  a  Senator,  recorded 
his  vote  against  such  legislation.  His  opinions  on  this  subject, 
though  never  concealed,  were  disregarded  by  the  Whigs  who 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President. 
Here,  then,  was  the  point  which  was  to  separate  Mr.  Tyler 
from  the  great  party  whose  candidate  he  had  been,  and  whose 
votes  had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  was 
necessarily  elevated  to  the  chief  executive  office  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  Webster,  at  an  early  period  of  his  intercourse  with 
President  Tyler,  discovered  that  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
certain  to  give  the  latter  great  uneasiness ;  and,  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  the  subject  was  scarcely  alluded  to   between 
them.     Still  Mr.  Webster  entertained  ^e  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  finally  be  brought  to   act   in  harmony  with   the 
majority  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  that  his  personal 
scruples  would  be  waived,  as  Mr.  Madison's  had  been  before 
liim.     But,  having  taken  the  office  of  Secretar}^  of  State  for 
the   purpose  of   settling   certain    long-pending   difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Webster  came  very  soon,  I  think, 
to  a  resolution  that  he  would  not  allow  these  weighty  afiTairs 
to  miscarry  or  imperil  his  influence  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation,  by  attempting  to  force 
him,  on  a  subject  of  domestic  policy,  to  sacrifice  or  change  his 
opinions   respecting   a   constitutional  question.      ITe  had  not 
only  placed  the  case  of  McLeod  in  the  position  which  has  been 
described,  and   ari-angcd  the  steps  which  would   have  to  be 
taken  in   case  of  his  conviction,  but  he  had  also,  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  through  a  private  channel,  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  Britisli  Government  that  a  shorter  wav  than 


*  The  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate  was  about  ?ix,  and  in  the  House  about  thirty. 
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exploration  and  arbitration  might  be  found  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Boundary  Question,  if  that  Government  should 
choose  to  embrace  it.  The  idea  of  settling  this  dispute  by 
a  conventional  line,  and  by  an  exchange  of  territory,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  privately  to  members  of  the  English  ministry 
before  he  had  been  in  office  three  months.*  He  could  not 
indeed  know,  at  this  time,  how  such  a  plan  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  meant  to  pursue  it  steadijy,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  of  peace  with  England  to  the 
party  objects  of  our  domestic  conflicts.  He  meant  that  this 
Boundary  Question  should  be  set  at  rest. 

Many  anxious  days,  however,  were  before  him.  A  collision 
between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  soon  to  bring  on  a 
crisis  that  was  to  involve  Mr.  "Webster  himself  in  a  great  em- 
barrassment. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  bill  for  a  bank,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  sent  to  the  President.  Writing 
the  next  day  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  Europe,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
"  Whether  the  President  will  approve  it  is  a  question  I  hardly 
dare  ask  mvself.  If  he  should  not,  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come  of  our  Administration."  The  President  did  not  approve 
it,  but  returned  it  with  his  objections,  announcing  himself  as 
conscientiously  opposed  on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  bank  as  that  provided  for  in  the  bill,  namely^ 
one  with  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in 
the  several  States,  with  or  without  their  consent.  This  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August. 

Mr.  Webster  desired  as  much  as  any  one  the  establishment 
of  some  fiscal  agency  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Government  and  of  affording  aid  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  his  finn  conviction  that  a  collision  be- 
tween tlie  leading  Whigs  and  the  President  would  hazard  the 
creation  of  a  bank  of  any  kind.'     The  following  letters,  ad- 

'  See  his  confidential  letter  of  May  granted  that  we  have  learned  exactly  what 
11  1841  to  Mr  F  0  Gmv  an  Amprioan  can  be  done,  and  all  that  can  be  done:  and 
11,  1041,  u)  Mr.  i;.u.uray,  an  American    have  acted  accordingly  ?    If  he  wiPhes  io  ae- 

gentleman  then  in  London,  one  of  his  eiet  ...  in  breaking  np  the  Administration, 
intimate  friends. — {Correspondence,  ii.,  and  in  getting  no  banJc,  he  acted  wUcly  to 
J02  \  that  end. 

«   r-rrt  ura     vvmrrn'm     mnrVoil    vmW^i/./^  1  '*  HoWCVCf,    It    is   not    my  winh    that  yOU 

»  [TO  MB.  KETcmjM,  marked  private.]  B^onld  say  a  word  to  him ;  that  wonld  do  no 

I  see  that  our  friend  King  will  contlnno  good.     My  only  purpose  is  to  express  the 

to  advise  ne  to  co  ashore,  all  standing,  and  pain— the  deep  pain— with  which  1  notice  his 

be  dn>wned  together.    I  must  say  his  course  remarks. 

jnite  sarprises  me.    Might  he  not  take  it  for         '*  Alter  all,  my  opinion  is,  that  we  8)ia11 
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dressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  fully  explain  the  his- 
tory  of  the  bank  diflSculty,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  down  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  "  veto."  They  were  written  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  this  whole 
subject. 

[to  MB.   KBTCHUM.] 

"^  WASHUfOTOK,  J^  16, 184L 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  your  questions,  and  give 
you  my  opinions  fully  on  the  bank  subject.  Without  replying  to  your 
inquiries  in  their  order,  the  object  of  the  whole  of  them  may  be  met  by 
some  general  remarks. 

"  No  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  late  Administration  was  orer- 
thrown,  cliiefly,  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  its  policy  in  regard  to  finance 
and  currency.  Other  causes  cooperated;  but  this  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  general  and  the  most  powerful.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  change  of  this  policy  is  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  present  Government,  and  that,  if  this  end  be  not  attained, 
the  greatest  purpose  of  the  revolution  will  be  defeated.  All  this  is  obvi- 
ous enough. 

^'  It  is  true  also  that,  among  those  who  sought  by  a  change  of  counsels 
to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  respect  to  iinance  and  currency,  a  great 
majority  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  agency  of  a  bank  was  indispen 
sable.  But  this  sentiment  was  not  unanimous.  Many  of  the  Southern 
opposers  of  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  not 
bank  men.  Your  memory  will  immediately  supply  you  with  a  long  list 
•of  persons  of  this  class  in  that  quarter  of  the  country ;  and  though  senti- 
ment was  more  united  in  the  North,  yet  even  there  exceptions  existed. 
The  distinguished  Whig  Senator  from  your  own  State  had,  even  after 
coming  to  the  Senate,  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of  all  bank 
charters  under  this  Government.  The  failure  of  the  deposit  system  in 
1837  probably  increased  the  number  of  the  friends  of  a  bank ;  but  still 
there  remained  many  individuals  who,  if  convinced  of  the  expediency, 
did  not,  nevertheless,  admit  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  such  an 
institution. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Whif»  Convention  met  at  Harrisburg, 
in  December,  1839,  and  nominated  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President.    The  opinions  of  these  gentle- 

havo  a  bank  eesciitiallv  on  Mr.  Ewinp'e  plan,  Thiire   are,  donhtless,  many  pcreons  in 

and  I  AiUy  believe  it  will  be  a  better  bank  than  New  York  connected  with  Statt)  InBtltations, 

we  ev«r  have  bad.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  who,  whatever  they  say,  wonld  not  bo  verff 

coercive  branches  would  not  be  useftil ;  bnt  forry  if  there  were  to  be  no  national  bank. 

I  do  mean,  that,  taking  the  bank  as  a  whole,  Thene  per»out«*  dosigua  arc  not  concealed  so 

it  will  work  better  thap  its  predecessors,  deep  as  they  think. 

Such  is  my  opinion.    I  may  be  wron^r,  bnt  in  "  As  ever. 

one  point  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken — ice  shaU  "Yours, 

have  ifome  such  bank  or  none  at  all,  '*  D.  W.** 
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men  were  generally  known  on  all  political  subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter 
gentleman,  especially,  on  the  bank,  were  as  well  known  as  the  sentiments 
of  any  public  man  on  any  subject  whatever.  From  1819  to  the  day  of 
the  nomination,  those  sentiments  had  been  expressed  and  repeated  in  all 
forms,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  conyention  nominated  both  these 
gentlemen  without  asking  or  receiving  pledges,  and  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  known  characters  and  opinions ;  and  on  this  ground  the  canvass 
was  conmienced  and  carried  on.  In  the  course  of  it,  opinions  were  fre- 
quently called  for,  and  expressed,  especially  by  General  Harrison.  Now, 
without  going  into  particulars,  a  fair  account  of  General  Harrison^s  opin- 
ions is,  that  with  strong  leanings  against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
yet,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government 
successfully,  he  would  sanction  it.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would 
consent  to  give  to  the  bank  such  powers,  and  no  others,  m  should  he  found 
to  he  indi^ptnmhly  necessary.  This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  his  speech 
at  Dayton,  and  is  in  consonance  with  opinions  expressed  by  him  on  other 
occasions.  He  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  placed  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  upon  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  it  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  powers 
of  Government  into  effect.  This  was  General  Harrisou^s  ground,  and  on 
this  ground  we  fought  the  battle  for  him.  We  elected  him,  we  saw  him 
inaugurated,  we  saw  him  surround  himself  with  a  Cabinet,  and.  enter  upon 
his  high  duties,  but  death  terminated  his  career,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  his  administration. 

"  The  executive  power  devolved  on  the  Vice-President.  He  repaired  to 
Washington,  found  an  extra  session  of  Congress  already  summoned,  and 
re'q nested  the  continued  services  of  those  heads  of  departments  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Harrison. 

"  Now,  xchat  was  it  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen  to  do  f — I  do  not  propose 
to  answer  this  question,  for  several  reasons.  But  I  leave  it  for  your  own 
reflections,  and  I  repeat  it,  what  were  they  to  do?  On  the  bank  question, 
that  is,  on  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  they  differed 
from  the  President,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  where  there  was 
mutual  respect  and  confidence,  all  practicable  means  of  approximation  and 
agreement  were  honestly  and  candidly  exerted.  Nor  can  it  be  at  all 
doubted  that  the  President,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  had  elected  General  Harrison,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  forbear  from 
disturbing  any  thing  settled  by  him,  and  also  that  he  would  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  conscience,  do  every  thing  to 
fulfil  those  public  hopes  which  his  election  had  inspired.  But  he,  too, 
had  been  elected  to  the  second  office,  by  the  people,  with  well-known 
opinions  on  this  great  constitutional  matter,  any  modification  of  which 
must  be  left  to  his  own  reflections  and  his  own  conscience.  The  power  of 
approving  or  disapproving  acts  of  Congress  is  a  power  belonging  to  the 
President  alone.  He  may  advise  with  his  Cabinet,  but  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  final  decision  rests  with  him. 
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"  But  the  position  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  bank  question, 
was  not  the  only  difficulty.  Important  Whig  members,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  question  as  the  Presi- 
dent. I  need  not  name  particular  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  first,  that  a  bank  cliarlcr,  without  some  essential  alter- 
ations from  the  old  forms,  would  not  even  get  through  Congress. 

**  Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called 
on  for  his  plan  for  a  bank,  and  two  sets  of  opinions  exist  as  to.the  manner 
in  which  he  ought  to  have  executed  his  duty. 

**  First,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  regardless  of  any  other  opinions, 
or  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  final  passage  into  a  law,  the 
Secretary  ought  to  have  reported  a  bill  of  the  strongest  character,  giving 
the  bank  all  the  powers  of  former  charters ;  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
this  merely  by  virtue  of  his  own  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  proper 
powers. 

"  But  there  were  others  who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  wished 
to  avoid  the  incongruity  and  unseemliness  of  that  which  happened  in 
General  Jackson's  time,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended 
a  bank,  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill!  Tliey  regarded  it  as  all- 
important  that  the  WTiigs  should  agree  beforehand  upon  some  measure 
which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  strength,  and  not  by  their  own  dis- 
sensions throw  themselves  and  the  country  into  the  power  of  the  opposi- 
tion. They  knew  to  what  extent  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  President 
had  gone ;  they  knew  the  opinions  of  certain  Whig  members  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  whose  votes  could  not  be  spared ;  they  felt  that 
both  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Whig  party 
required  thnt  something  should  he  done;  and  they  had  the  fullest  conviction, 
which  every  succeeding  day  has  strengthened,  that  if  the  Whigs,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  would  support  the  plan  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury, 
with  some  alterations  which  all  agreed  to,  the  great  object  in  view  would 
be  fully 'accomplished.  And  they  thought,  finally,  that,  in  the  present 
most  important  and  critical  state  of  affairs,  the  true  posture  op  opiniok, 
as  well  as  the  true  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  people, 
that  they  might  not,  (m  the  one  hand,  be  carried  away  by  imaginary  fears, 
nor,  on  the  other,  deluded  by  false  hopes. 

**  The  main  differ(*nce,  between  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  and  that  plan 
which  has  been  struggling  for  three  weeks  in  the  Senate,  consists  in  this : 
the  Secretary's  plan  gives  the  bimk  power  to  establish  offices  o/  discount 
in  the  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  States ;  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  it 
to  exercise  that  power,  without  the  con^tcnt  of  the  States.  Tliis  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

"  You  know  very  well  my  own  opinion  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  in  this  particular;  and,  Ix^lieving  the  power  a  useful  one,  if  all 
others  thouglit  like  me,  the  bill  would  contain  it.  But  is  this  power  ab- 
solutely essential  ?  Is  its  insertion  matter  of  necessity  ?  Is  any  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  surrendered  by  its  omission?    Is  the 
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ej:isteiioe  of  the  power  bo  clear  that  no  respect  is  due  to  him  that  doubts  ? 
Will  the  bill  be  good  for  nothing  without  this  power  ?  And,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  bUl  containing  it,  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  no  bank  ?  What 
is  this  power  of  discount  ?  How  far  \s  it,  of  iUelf  a  national  matter  ? 
How  far  is  it  connected  with  the  power  and  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing revenue,  or  with  the  duty  of  regulating  commerce  between  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  ?  These  are  questions  which  press 
upon  us,  and  ought  to  be  conscientiously  considered.  I  commend  them, 
my  dear  sir,  to  your  earnest  attention,  and  may  trouble  you  with  my  own 
thoughts  upon  some  of  them,  in  another  letter. 

"  I  am,  with  regard,  yours, 

"  D.  Webster." 

[to  MB.  KBTCHUH.] 

''  WAsmNOTOHf  July  17, 1841. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  rests  on 
two  propositions : 

*'l.  That  a  bank  is  a  necessary  and  proper  agent,  in  the  ^collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

"2.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  means  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  several  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  by  furnishing  cur- 
rency and  exchange. 

'^  There  is  no  other  lawful  object  for  a  bank,  because  the  constitutional 
power  extends  to  no  other  object.  Revenue  and  commercial  regulation 
comprise  the  whole  power.  A  constitutional  bank,  then,  must  be  limited 
to  these  purposes. 

"For  revenue  a  bank  is  necessary:  1.  For  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  money ;  2.  For  its  cheap  transmission  from  place  to  place ;  3.  For 
famishing  a  convenient  circulating  paper  medium,  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  which  shall  be  of  equal  and  uniform  value,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  may  safely  be  made  receivable  in  debts  and  dues  to 
Government. 

'*  These  are  the  uses  of  a  bank,  as  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Government  itself,  and,  I  conceive,  no  others.  And  only  one  of  these  U  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr,  Euoing^s  hill} 

"  To  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  a  bank  is  useful,  and  in  my 
opinion  indispensable,  in  three  respects :  • 

"1.  By  dealing,  on  a  considerable  capital,  in  domestic  exchanges,*  it 
keeps  these  exchanges  steady  and  at  low  rates.  Our  experience  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  incalculable  value  of  a  well-conducted  national  institu- 
tion in  this  respect. 

"  2.  By  issuing  paper,  or  notes,  for  general  currency  and  circulation, 
having  a  national  stamp,  and  therefore  everywhere  of  equal  value,  most 
essentially  benefits  the  currency  of  the  country. 

'  This  refers  to  the  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewing  as  Secretary  of  the  Ti^easury. 
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"  8.  By  repressing,  through  the  gentle  and  quiet  means  of  its  own  cir- 
culation in  our  business,  the  issue  of  local  institutions,  it  tends  to  secure 
the  whole  mass  of  circulating  paper  against  excess. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ewing-s  bill  gives  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchanges, 
without  limit,  and  it  gives  also  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  circulation. 
In  what,  then,  is  it  wanting?  It  wants  the  power  of  local  diic(mnt,  or  the 
loaning  on  local  notes,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  the  omission 
of  this  ix)wer  is  said  to  be  a  surrender  of  a  grecU-  principle.  Let  us  ex- 
amine*this.  The  bank  can  buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  it  can  issue  its  own 
notes  for  currency.  It  may  deal  in  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  a  year,  as  the  late  bank  most  usefblly  did ;  it  may  receiyc  deposits 
at  its  agencies  as  well  as  at  the  bank  itself,  and  it  may  issue  its  own  notes, 
for  deposits,  for  specie  received,  and  for  any  of  its  own  debts.  But  U 
cannot  make  a  local  loan.  It  cannot  establish  a  branch  in  Wall  Street,  and 
there  loan  money  on  a  note  given  by  one  Wall  Street  merchant  to  another 
Wall  Street  merchant ;  and,  because  this  power  is  denied,  it  is  said  a  great 
constitutional  question  is  ignominiously  surrendered  ! 

^'  That  this  may  be  a  useful  power  (most  useful  to  the  people  and  to 
the  State)  I  fully  believe,  but  is  no  respect  due  to  that  intellect  w*hich 
cannot  perceive  how  this  power  of  local  lending  is  a  national  power,  or 
how  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  Congress  ?  Suppose  Congress  wctc 
to  establish  a  bank  with  no  other  power  but  this,  viz.,  a  j)Ower  to 
establish  an  office  in  the  States,  and  to  loan  money  on  notes,  given  by  one 
citizen  of  the  State  to  another,  would  anybody  say  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  was  wdthin  the  authority  of  Congress  ?  Certainly  not.  If 
the  same  power,  then,  be  inserted  among  other  powers,  which  are  consti- 
tutional, docs  this  power  itself  thereby  cease  to  be  unconstitutional  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  those  who 
seem  in  such  hot  haste  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  supposed  opinions 
of  the  President ;  but  I  say  that  they  require  clear  reasoning,  the  cue 
of  distinct  ideas  and  fair  exposition  ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  contemptuous  sneer.  And  so,  I  think,  the  people  will 
decide. 

"It  is  now  admitted  that  the  power  of  creating  local  corporations, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  and  circulating  bills,  does  belong 
to  the  States.  The  States,  iu  fact,  exercise  this  power,  and  many  of  them 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  revenue  from  it.  In  the  Eastern  States,  for 
example,  bank  capital  is  taxed.  This  capital  is  employed  mostly^  in  thcM 
terij  local  loans.  To  put  five  millions  of  untoxcd  capital  into  Boston,  there 
to  be  used  in  these  local  loans,  diminishes  by  so  much  the  capital  on 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  levies  her  tax,  and  to  that  extent 
directly  affects  her  public  revenue;  this  doe«  not  prove  that  the  power 
does  not  exist,  I  admit;  but  it  shows  that  there  are  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  wise  and  moderate  men  ought  to  respect. 
I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion  that  the  power  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  othei 
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powers ;  but  I  could  never  put  it  on  any  other  ground  than  that,  and 
have  always  been  aware  that  strict  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  insist 
that  this  mode  of  reasoniifg  is  dangerous,  as  it  attaches  one  incidental 
power,  raised  by  argument,  to  another  incidental  power,  previously  raised 
by  argument,  and  may  thus  run  on  indefinitely,  till  it  draws  along  all 
sorts  of  powers  in  its  train.  My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  whatever 
is  neeeisaryy  must  be  taken  to  be  granted.  And  this  brings  us  back  at 
once  to  General  Harrison^s  ground,  and  calls  upon  us  to  decide  whether 
this  M  necessary.  Now,  there  are  those  who  think  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
think  that  its  exercise  cannot  be  justified.  Or,  if  it  be,  that  objections 
fix>m  the  States,  or  many  of  them,. are  not  to  be  expected ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  difficulty  may  in  that  way  be  avoided.  On  this  last  point,  the 
probability  of  the  States  objecting  or  not  objecting,  I  know  nothing  which 
can  enlighten  your  own  opinion,  but  for  myself^  notwithstanding  I  foresee 
some  embarrassments,  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Whig  party  chose  to  take 
up  the  matter  energetically,  they  can  carry  it  through,  and  put  the  bank 
into  successful  operation  in  a  few  months.  But  while  they  continue  to 
difier  and  to  discuss  their  differences,  while  some  adhere  to  what  th  jy  call 
(erroneously,  I  think)  principle,  and  others  exert  themselves,  but  are  obliged 
to  exert  themselves  without  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  for  what  they  think 
pra4iticubh  and  attainable^  while  one  says  he  is  of  Paul,  and  another  that  he 
is  of  Apollos,  not  only  does  time  run  by,  leaving,  nothing  done,  but  a  wily 
and  reckless  adversary  is  heading  in  upon  our  ranks  and  is  very  likely  to 
be  able  to  thwart  every  thing.  Union,  decision,  and  energy,  are  all  indis- 
pensable. But  tnnoK  is  first.  If  we  will  but  ukite,  we  can  form  decisive 
purposes  and  summon  up  our  energies.  But  how  can  we  rally  one  set  of 
friends  against  another  set  of  friends  ?  Of  what  use  are  decision  and  energy 
in  our  own  family  differences  ?  My  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  path  out  of  this 
labyrinth.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  country, 
but  one  hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  Whig  party — it  is  union,  immediate 
UNION.  Let  us  try  such  a  bank  as  we  can  agree  upon  and  can  establish. 
If  it  fails  for  want  of  any  j)articular  power,  then  the  necessity  for  such  power 
will  have  been  ascertained  and  proved,  and  Congress  will  meet  again  in 
the  winter,  with  power  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  season  is  advancing 
and  the  weather  is  hot — ^but  nothing,  nothing  should  induce  Congress  to 
rise,  leaving  this  great  work  wholly  undone. 

"  Yours  with  constant  regard, 

"D.  Webster." 

The  "  veto "  message  was  taken  up  in  tlie  Senate  on  the 
19th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Clay  strongly  arraigned  the  course 
of  the  President,  reflecting  on  him  with  great  severity.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  storm  burst  forth.  But  the  Whig 
majority  in  the  two  Houses  was  not  sufficient  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President's  objections,  and  a  new  bill  was  brought  in 
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which  proposed  to  create  a  "  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,"  with  power  to  issue  its  own  notes,  and  to  deal  in 
exchange,  but  without  the  power  of  local  discount.  What  Mr. 
Webster  thought  of  the  haste  to  force  upon  the  President  a 
further  consideration,  at  this  time,  of  a  subject  which  gave  him 
great  annoyance,  is  suflSciently  apparent  from  the  following 
letters : 

[to  MR.  KETCHUM.] 

'•'August  92, 1841,  Snnday  Evening^. 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  believe  the  Land  Bill  will  pass  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, and  the  Bank  Bill  the  House  to-morrow  or  on  Tuesday.  Be- 
yond that  I  can  foresee  little.  The  President  is  agitated.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  and  Mr.  Botts's  most  extraordinary  letter  have  much  affected 
him.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  violent  assaults  are 
made  upon  him  from  certain  quarters  to  break  with  the  Whigs,  change 
his  Cabinet,  etc. 

"  Another  week  will  enable  us  *  to  sec  what  we  shall  behold.'  I  try  to 
keep  cool,  and  to  keep  up  courage,  as  the  agony  will  soon  be  over.  We  are 
on  the  point  of  deciding  whether  the  Whig  party  and  the  President  shall 
remain  together ;  and,  at  this  critical  juncture,  some  of  our  friends  think 
it  very  opportune  to  treat  him  with  satire  and  disdain.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  the  folly  of  friends.  Newspapers,  supposed  to  be  fiiendly  to  me, 
are,  for  that  reason,  sent  to  the  President  every  day,  containing  articles  de- 
rogatory to  him ! 

"  I  must  do  Colonel  J the  justice  to  say  that  he  shows  sense  and 

prudence. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W.'^ 

[to    MRS.   C.   L.   R.   WEBSTER.] 

"  Saturday  EreDtiijiri  Eight  o'clock,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Wife  :  We  have  passed  three  or  four  more  very  anxious 
and  excited  days.  Congress  is  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  and  the 
President  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  worried.  I  know  not  what  it  is  all  to 
come  to.  Another  Bank  Bill  is  brought  into  Congress,  and  is  likely  to 
pass  both  Houses.  If  that  also  should  receive  the  veto,  I  cannot  speculate 
on  the  consequences.  I  am  with  the  President  a  good  deal.  He  seems 
quite  kind,  but  is  evidently  much  agitated.  I  am  nearly  worn  down  with 
labor  and  care,  and  shall  be  most  happy  when  things  shall  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  now  a  breach  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Clay,  which  it  is  not  probable  can  ever  be  healed.  You  will  see  a  strangf 
letter  also  from  Mr.  Botts,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
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*'  For  my  part,  I  keep  cool,  discharge  my  daily  duties  a8  well  as  I  can, 

and  say  nothing,  or,  at  most,  but  little.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  D.  W." 


[to  MES8B8.   BATES  AND   CHOATB,   SENATORS  FBOH  MASSACHUSETTS.] 

**  Washinotox.  August  25, 1841. 

"  Gentlemen  :  As  you  spoke  last  evening  of  the  general  policy  of  tho 
Whigs,  under  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  Bank  Bill,  I 
am  willing  to  place  you  in  full  possession  of  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  back  into  the  history  of  the  past  than 
the  introduction  of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  That  introduction  took  place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
President's  disapproval  of  the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended  as  a  measure  likely  to  meet 
the  President's  approbation,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of  the 
Whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if  there  was  an  individual  who 
had  such  design. 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been  greatly  troubled  in  regard 
to  the  former  bill,  being  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  if  he  could ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
opinions. 

*'  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  his  objections,  a  new  one  was 
presented  in  the  House,  and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"  I  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and  wished  the  whole  subject 
might  have  been  postponed. 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  calmly  and 
conscientiously,  whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented  to  him. 

"  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Botts's  very  extraordinary  letter  made  its 
appearance.  Mr.  Botts  is  a  Whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in  our  ranks. 
I  need  not  recall  to  your  minds  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  purported  that  the  Whigs  designed  to  circumvent  their  own 
President ;  to  '  head  him,'  as  the  expression  was,  and  to  place  him  in  a 
condition  of  embarrassment. 

**  From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  -the  Whigs  to  for- 
bear from  pressing  the  Bank  Bill  further  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in  them  to  give  decisive  proof  that  they 
entertained  no  such  purpose  as  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  And, 
since  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time 
for  information  and  reflection  before  being  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion 
on  another  plan  for  a  bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  complied  with. 

"  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a  course  just  to  the  President,  and 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 

"A  decisive  rebuke  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  intima- 
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tion,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposition  among  the  Whigs  to  embar- 
rass the  President. 

^'  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ;  and  such  a  rebuke,  I  think, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone  further 
proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next  session,  now  only  a  little  more  than 
three  months  ofif. 

^*  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important  acts.  The  wants  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  supplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifica- 
tions and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  has  passed ;  the 
Bankrupt  Bill,  that  great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has  been 
carried  through ;  and  the  Land  Bill  seems  about  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress. 

^'  In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of  legislation  more  important, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  many  years 
past,  the  President  has  cordially  concurred. 

"  I  agree  that  the  currency  question  is,  nevertheless,  the  great  question 
before  the  country ;  but,  considering  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  regard  to  other  things — considering  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  upon  this  remaining  one — and  considering,  especially,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Whigs  effectually  to  repel  and  put  down  any  supposition  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  put  the  President  in  a  condition  in  which  he 
must  act  under  restraint  or  embarrassment,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daitiel  Webster." 

But  these  moderate  and  just  counsels  did  not  prevail.  The 
Whig  party  in  Congress  was,  in  fact,  under  the  control  of 
those  who  feared  a  union  between  the  President  and  their 
political  opponents,  and  who  thought  that  this  bill  must  be 
j)laced  before  him  to  compel  him  to  commit  himself  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  bank.  While  it  \ja8  pending,  Mr.  Clay, 
taunted  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  poured  forth  his 
utmost  scorn  upon  the  President,  with  a  power  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  in  which  no  man  could  surpass  him.  He  attempted, 
by  denunciation,  to  prevent  a  second  "  veto."  The  effect  was 
directly  the  reverse.  The  "  Fiscal  Corporation  "  was  "  vetoed  '* 
like  its  predecessor.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  September. 
The  breach  between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  con- 
summated. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet  immediately 
resigned  their  places  ;  *   and   a  fifth   soon  afterward  followed 

*  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crittenden. 
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their  example.*  This  was  done  without  previous  conference 
with  Mr.  Webster.  When  apprised  of  it,  he  told  his  late  col- 
leagues that  he  thought  they  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he 
should  consider  of  his  own  couree.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  he  said  :  "  I  shall  not  act  suddenly;  it  will  look  too  much 
like  a  combination  between  a  Whig  Cabinet  and  a  Whig  Sen- 
ate to  bother  the  President.  It  will  not  be  expected  from  me 
to  countenance  such  a  proceeding.  Then,  again,  I  will  not 
throw  the  great  foreign  concerns  of  the  country  into  disorder 
or  danger  by  any  abrupt  party-proceeding.'"  To  this  resolu- 
tion he  adhered  to  the  last.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National 
InteUigencer : 

[to  ME88B8.   GALES  kSD  BEATON.] 

^  Wabhikotox,  September  18, 1841. 

''  GEifrrLEMEN :  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist  as  to  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because  I  have  seen  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  its  own  members. 

**  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations. 
and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap 
exchanges. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  co5perate  with  the  Legislature  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  Whig  party — 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  Whig  President,  the  Whig  Con- 
gress, and  the  Whig  people — that  I  look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes. 
I  can  look  nowhere  else. 

"  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I  should 
not  have  done  so  without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and 
affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to  which  he  should  confide  the 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  Department. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Websteb."* 

'  Mr.  Granger.  attended  were  Messrs.  Bates  and  Choate, 

•  Correspondence,  ii.,  110,  letter  to  Senators;  and  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Ad- 
Mr.  Ketchtun.  ams.  Baker,  Borden,  Burnett,  Gushing, 

•  On  the  evening  of  September  10,  Hudson,  Saltonstall,  Winthrop,  Repre- 
1841,  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  sentatives.  Absent:  Messrs.  Briggs,  Cal- 
Congress,  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Web-  houn,  Uastiugs,  Parmenter.  Mr.  Webster 
ster  at  his  house.    The  gentlemen  who  annoanoed  the  intention  of  Messrs.  £w' 
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It  is  now  neceosary  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations,  which  led  Mr.  Webster  to  the  conviction  that  his 
duty  to  tlie  country  was  superior  to  any  duty  which  he  owed 
to  th^  leaders  of  his  party.  The  correspondence  between  Mr. 
AVebster  and  Mr.  Fox  relating  to  the  case  of  McLeod  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President,  when  he  sent  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  extra  session.  As  the  negotiations 
were  not  concluded,  neither  House  of  Congress  should  have 
meddled  with  the  affair  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  stood.  But 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Buchanan  attacked  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  said  that  Mr.  Web-. 
stcr's  letter  of  April  24th  to  Mr.  Fox  came  too  late.  He  found 
fault  with  Mr.  Webster's  course  as  compromising  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Choate,  and  Mr. 
lluntingdon  defended  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  j)artially 
supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  attack  was  led  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  who 
pronounc'ed  Mr.  Webster's  first  act  as  Secretary  of  State  "  a 
blunder."  In  this  spirit  the  debate  continued  at  intervals 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  session.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  represent  Mr.  AVebster  as  unduly  and  improperly  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  courts  of  New 
York.  As  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  secure  to  McLeod  the 
means  of  making  a  defence,  through  counsel  of  his  own  selec- 
tion— a  defence  which  the  Excutive  Government  of  the  United 
States  hold  to  be  complete — of  course  such  a  discussion  in  Con- 
gress could  only  have  tlie  effect  in  England  of  aggravating  the 
belief  that  McLeod  would  be  convicted.  This  belief  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
to  discharge  him  on  haheas  corpus. 

But  soon  after  this  refusal  was  known  in  England,  fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  a  change  of  ministry 
occurred.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  24th 

inj;,  Badger,   and  ("rittcnden   to   rcsiim     poelnjr  no  yufflcient  cunpc  for  reniirninK  his 

their  places  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  fol-     ^,^r'U^H.^?hn"'^uTnt o'J^n?  iT^nSJilHSS' 
,      .     *  ,  ,-,.    ^  -  ,,         .  ,       ^     puit  Willi  the  nHMiiMon*  or  the   aele^ration, 

lowing  day.     What  follows  18  an  extract     and  to  have  the   benefit  of  their  opinion, 
from  Mr.  Adamses  diarv,  which  has  been     aH?nrinjr  thorn  that,  as  t«>  tlie  ofllce  itf^elE 

kindlv  furni8hc<l  to  in*e  bv  the  Hon.  C.    If.  J""  ",  "if!,",,?,^*,!'*;  h?*Lffi;;1!5^l°'r 
,,    .  J  •  lerenrc  to  him  whether  he  n>taincn  or  re- 

\,  Adams:  Miniod  it.    We  all  aLT^cd  that  Mr.  Wcbrter 

*'  Mr.  Webster,  then  addrepMnc  me.  eald     would  not  bo  j-iHtifled  in  rchlgnlng  at  thii 
that,  being  placed  in  a  peculiar  poeition,  and     ^li^e. 
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of  August  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned.  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  under  Sir  Eobert 
Peel.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred, that  difficulties  between  England  and  this  country  have 
had  a  better  prospect  of  amicable  adjustment  under  the  Tories 
than  they  have  had  under  the  Whigs.  It  was  thought  on  this 
side  of  the  water  that  the  closing  communications  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  they  retired  from  their 
respective  places,  were  not  of  a  nature  tending  to  a  settlement, 
and  there  were  judicious  persons  in  England  who  considered 
that  those  communications  wore  so  framed  as  to  render  a  settle- 
ment  very  difficult  for  their  successors. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had,  in  the  February  previous,  asked  to  be 
recalled,  and,  as  he  was  to  leave  London  about  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Webster  had  to  decide  in  July  the  very  important 
question  whom  he  should  advise  the  President  to  nominate  in 
his  place.  He  selected  Mr.  Everett,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  fitness  of  that  gentleman  for  the  place,  their  personal 
relations  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  of  the  most  inti- 
mate an3  confidential  character.  As  he  was  himself  to  preside 
over  the  delicate  negotiations  that  were  to  be  undertaken  with 
England,  and  as  it  could  not  be  known  at  this  time  whether 
those  negotiations  would  be  principally  conducted  there  or 
here,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  Mr.  Webster  to  have  in 
London  a  minister  who  was  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted 
friends.  In  this  the  President  cordiallv  concurred.  The  nom- 
ination  was  made  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was  ^oon  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  thus  privately  announced  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  in  Italy  : 

[to  MR.  EVERETT.] 

"  WAsniNOTON,  July  ^4, 1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  you  are  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  as  minister  to  En<rland,  an  announcement  which  you 
will  not  douht  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  make.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
nomination  will  be  confirmed,  so  as  that  I  may  notify' it  to  you  by  the 
same  conveyance  which  takes  this,  but  the  Senate  is  much  engaged  to-day, 
Saturday,  and  will  probably  be  so  on  Monday,  so  that  it  may  not  before 
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Tuesday  go  into  executive  session,  which  would  be  too  late,  I  fear,  for  this 
opportimity.  No  kind  of  opposition,  however,  is  expected.  So  far  as  I 
hear,  the  nomination  satisfies  everybody  but  a  few  violent  partisans,  like 
the  conductors  of  the  Globe, 

"Mr.  Stevenson  will  leave  London  about  the  1st  of  September,  with 
Mr.  Rush.  As  nobody  but  the  consul  will  be  left  in  London,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  you  repair  to  your  post,  if  you  accept  it,  as  soon  as  may  be; 
although  it  is  hardly  to  l>e  expected  that  you  should  be  in  England  by  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  departure.  I  trust  Mrs.  Everett  will  not  be  afraid 
of  this  march  to  the  North  on  account  of  her  health.  If  I  could  have 
afforded  it,  I  should  have  put  myself  in  competition  with  you  for  this 
place ;  but  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  other  day,  I  am  too  poor  even  to 
stay  here,  and  much  less  am  I  able  to  go  abroad.  You  may  hear  of  me 
soon,  for  aught  I  know,  at  Marshfield,  with  my  friend  Peterson. 

"  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  I  may  say  in  the  crids  of  our 

affairs.    If  we  get  along  with  the  Bank  Bill,  Bankrupt  Bill,  Land  Bill,  and 

Revenue  Bill,  all  which  are  on  the  tapis^  we  shall  stand  strong  with  the 

public.    Bnt  some  of  these  measures  are  of  doubtful  result    The  great 

difficulty  consists  in  producing  and  maintaining  harmony  of  action  among 

the  Whigs. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Wkbbter." 

The  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  tlie  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  can  now  candidly  review 
its  occurrences,  that  Mr.  Webster's  position  was  a  painful  one. 
Affairs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
rested  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  his  management  of  these 
affairs  was  assailed  by  some  of  the  Democratic  opposition.  On 
the  other,  the  party  which  had  become  a  majority  in  Congress, 
chiefly  througli  his  great  exertions  and  his  influence  with  the 
people,  had  quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  a  portion 
of  them  undertook  to  compel  Mr.  Webster  to  espouse  their 
side  of  that  quarrel.  From  this  period  the  propriety  of  his 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Tyler  became  one  of 
the  mooted  questions  of  the  time.  The  disapprobation  which 
reached  him  came  chiefly  through  public  channels,  and  of 
course  it  was  more  noisy  than  the  opposite  sentiment.  But 
the  opposite  sentiment  flowed  in  upon  him  in  great  abimdance. 
Scores  of  letters  by  every  mail  (;ame  to  him  from  persons 
whose  opinions  were  of  consequence,  not  only  because  of  their 
position,  but  because  their  opinions  were   disinterested   and 
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calm.  Judging  by  the  current  of  feeling  that  was  manifested 
on  the  public  face  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  the  major 
part  of  the  Whigs  throughout  the  Union  condemned  his 
remaining  in  office.  Judging  by  the  mass  and  the  weight  of 
private  evidence  which  now  lies  before  me  in  the  letters  of 
those  who  expressed  to  him  their  approval  and  their  grati- 
tude, it  is  clear  that  he  was  sustained  by  a  body  of  opinion  at 
least  as  important  as  that  which  censured  him.  As  time  flowed 
on,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  this  opinion  much  increased  in  volume. 
But,  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  the  Whig  party  was  rent  by  divisions  that  originated 
without  necessity,  and  that  finally  impaired  its  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  people  acquired  in  the  great  election 
of  1840.  But  keeping  steadily  on  in  the  path  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  fuU  confidence  of 
the  President,  who  never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  the 
important  concerns  of  his  department,  Mr.  Webster  soon  made 
it  plain  to  all  disinterested  men  that,  as  long  as  he  maintained 
an  official  connection  with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  suffer  any  material  injury.  On  this  con- 
viction the  body  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  who  were  not  political  partisans,  confidently  re- 
posed. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  took  place  at  Utica  in  October. 
He  proved  an  alihi  and  was  acquitted.  This  most  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  business  was  fortunately  thus  eliminated 
from  the  vexed  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

But,  ever  watchful  to  improve  the  legislation  of  the  cnintry, 
Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  prepared  a  bill 
designed  to  effect  the  removal  of  cases,  involving  international 
relations,  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  following*  explanatory  letter,  and  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  August,  1842 :  * 

'  It  is  the  Act  of  Aupist  29, 1842,  en-  States."  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
titled  "  An  Act  to  provide  further  reme-  the  Works,  vi.,  267,  as  well  as  in  the 
dial  justice  in  the  Courts  of  the  United    statutes. 
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[to  MB.  BEBBIBN.] 

^  WAftBuroTON,  Januarif  14, 181S. 

*^  My  dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  the  dr&fl 
of  a  bill,  such  as  appears  to  me  to  answer  the  intended  ptirposes.  Tou 
will,  of  course,  consider  this  as  a  private  and  wholly  onofficial  act,  intended 
merely  to  fucilitate  your  own  labors,  if  it  may  have  that  effect,  and  not  as 
being  pr<  >poscd  or  recommended  by  the  Executive  Government.  Neither tb® 
President  nor  the  Attorney-General  has  seen  it,  nor  indeed  any  other  head  of  ] 
Department.  The  Executive  Government  deems  some  measure  quite  nooe^* 
sary,  but,  what  that  measure  ought  to  be,  it  leaves  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

**  In  making  this  draft  of  a  bill,  I  have  conformed,  as  far  as  practical®* 
to  the  provisions  of  previous  and  existing  laws,  with  the  exception  th»^  • 
provision  for  proceeding  by  way  of  habeas  carpus  is  added,  as  suggested  ^J 
yourself 

^'  I  hope  the  bill  may  be  put  into  such  shape  as  that  the  committee  msy 
cordially  recommend,  and  Congress  pass  it,  as  I  think  the  object  important 
to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

^^The  constitutional  authority  for  such  a  measure,  I  suppose,  rests  ofi 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  namely :  1.  That  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  lawi, 
and  treaties  thereof.  2.  That  questions  under  the  law  of  nations,  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  states  or  sovereignties, 
and  connected  with  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  and  which  respect  asserted 
rights,  or  claims  of  foreign  states,  or  sovereignties,  or  those  things  in  re- 
gard to  which  one  nation  is  answerable  to  another,  belong  to  the  pn>per 
jurisdiction  of  th(j  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  cases  aris- 
ing upon  these  are  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

*'  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W." 

Great  vigilance  was  necessary  to  be  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
emmoTit  (hiring  the  wliole  summer,  to  prevent  outbreaks  upon 
the  fn>ulier  ;  for,  along  the  whole  line,  west  of.  Utica,  and 
extending  into  Ohio,  there  were  organized  lodges  of  "patriots'' 
plotting  invasions  of  Canada.  How  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace  between  England  and  the  U«ite<l  Staters,  with  all  these 
?auses  of  irritation,  may  now  be  appreciated.  The  following 
*etter,  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Webster,  refei*s  to  some  of  th<3 
precautions  adopted  at  this  time : 
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[FBOM  PBESIDElirr  TTLEB.] 

''  Friday  Morning,  Jui^  9, 1841. 

**  DsAB  Sib  :  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  you  of  the  steps  which  I 

diiQcted  to  be  taken  yesterday,  after  leaving  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the 

^formation  received  from  Mr.  Kelly,  so  that,  in  your  interview  with  Mr. 

1*01,  yon  may  act  with  full  knowledge.    Ascertaining  that  an  active  and 

WgOant  oflicer.  Captain  Monroe,  was  stationed  at  Cleveland  with  his  com- 

piiiy  of  infantry,  I  directed  General  Scott  to  address  him  by  the  last 

AigliiC'S  mail  a  letter,  informing  him  of  the  suspicions  entertained  here,  as 

fcnnded  on  information  recently  received ;  referred  him  to  Mr.  Kelly,  con^ 

^derdialUj^  and  directed  him  so  to  conduct  as  to  acquire  the  fullest  intcl- 

ligence  of  any  contemplated  movements.    A  similar  letter  wa^  directed  to 

be  dispatched  to  Colonel  Bankhead  at  Buffalo,  and  General  Brady  at  De- 

tioit.    The  mail  travels  so  much  more  expeditiously  than  could  a  mcs- 

sender,  and  is  regarded  as  so  entirely  safe,  that  I  have  deemed  it  best  to 

•dopt  that  mode  of  transmission.    General  Scott  apprehends  no  danger 

of  a  descent  on  Canada  during  summer,  for  various  reasons  which  seem  to 

bave  much  force  and  weight.    In  addition,  however,  to  what  has  been 

done,  the  vigilance  of  the  collectors,  marshals,  and  district  attorneys, 

■Wld  be.  enlisted  by  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  them.    A  proclamation 

night  be  premature  or  unnecessary  until  we  hear  further. 

"  With  true  regard, 

"John  Tyxer. 
'•  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

• 

The  i)CTa<)nal  discomfort  wliieL  ^fr.  Webster  endured  in 
"WasliinjiCton  in  the  season  of  hot  weather  is  not  unfit  to  he 
mentioned,  in  a<hlition  to  the  i)ei'])lexities  arising  from  the 
ptate  of  ])u]»lie  affaii's ;  for  lie  was  always,  at  this  time  of  tlio 
year,  in  a  condition  that  rendered  intellectual  labor  or  mental 
anxiety  unusually  oppressive.  lie  had  been  for  many  years 
t abject  t4>  a  periodical  catarrh  (jf  great  severity,  which  came 
oil  with  singular  i)unctuality  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
continued  until  the  first  frost  of  the  autumn.  His  system  was 
much  exhausted  by  it;  and,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  he  was 
a  great  ^iufTerer.  ]Ie  couhl  not  leave  his  post  <luring  this  ses- 
eion  of  Congress ;  nor  could  he  have  the  relief  which  sometimes 
mitigate*]  his  sym])toms  by  going  out  upon  the  ocean.  His 
longing  for  Marshtield  at  times  was  intense.  "  It  will  be  no 
bad  result  of  thi ng-^,"  he  writer,  "  that  shall  send  me  to  l^oston 
and  Marshfield  again.    Oh,  Marshiield  !  and  the  sea,  the  sea  I  " 
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It  was  often  indeed  piteous  to  see  that  great  head  stricken  by 
such  a  distemper,  and  the  "  deep-set  melancholy  eyes  "  inflamed 
by  its  attacks.  But  the  resolute  will  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  duty  carried  him,  year  after  year,  through  this  enervating 
period,  although  it  is  probable  that  his  stru^les  with  such  a 
persistent  enemy  were  at  last  too  much  even  for  his  constitu- 
tion. At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  could  sometimes  avert  its 
jK)wer  over  his  system  by  medical  aid,  and  he  was  not  oft;en 
whoUv  unfitted  for  work.  . 

From  among  the  private  letters  of  this  period  I  select  the 
following,  because  they  evince  the  cordial  regard  of  English 
frielids  whom  Mr.  Webster  greatly  valued  : 

[from  dr.    HEKRT  HOLLAND.] 

'^  25  Brook  Btbkkt,  London,  June  16, 1811. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  was  much  gratified  in  rcceiTing  your  letter,  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Parker  to  nie.  It  was  welcome,  both  as  a  proof  of  your 
friendly  recollection,  and  as  furnishing  me  with  tlie  occasion  of  knowing  a 
remarkable  man  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  object.  I  have  seen  him 
repeatedly,  and  forwarded  his  views  so  far  as  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  China  and  the  peculiar  state  of  political  matters  in  England 
render  it  practicable  to  do  so.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  difficulty 
arises  from  both  these  sources.  The  speculation  even  of  those  who  best 
know  China  does  not  now  venture  to  affix  any  certain  term  to  our  war 
there ;  and,  without  this,  little  is  likely  to  be  done  to  forward  one  of  the 
most  worthy  objects  of  peace.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  the  ministry  at 
home  is  another  cause  of  difficulty,  which  may  yet  continue  two  or  three 
months  longer. 

"  Eventually,  I  trust  all  these  obstacles  will  be  removed  ;  and  then  Dr. 
Parker's  personal  merits,  and  his  remarkable  advantages  derived  fh)m 
prior  residence  on  the  spot,  will,  I  hope,  secure  the  prosecution  on  a  larger 
scale  of  the  important  object  to  which  he  attaches  himself. 

"  I  have  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Lansdowne ; 
each  of  whom  I  think  likelv  to  enter  with  interest  into  his  views. 

"  I  will  not,  my  dear  sir,  encroach  further  on  your  time,  now  (liappily 
for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic)  occupied  on  so  many  important  objects. 
Should  there  be  any  occasi(m  in  which  I  can  in  any  way  or  sort  serve  you 
here,  I  trust  you  will  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  at  any  future 
time. 

"  Believe  me,  mj  dear  sir,  with  much  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  scrvnnt, 

**  H.  HOLIiAND." 
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[FBOlf  DEAN  MILMAN.] 

**  CLOI8TSB0,  WbSTMIKSTSB  A.BBST,  /ti/y  16, 1641. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  Our  very  intimate  friends,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  Lyell,  are 
about  to  visit  America  on  a  scientific  excursion.  Mr.  Lyell,  you  well 
know,  is  among  the  most  distinguished  geologists  in  Europe,  and, 
in  all  respects,  a  highly-cultivated  and  excellent  man.  Mrs.  Lyell  (a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer^s)  is  one  of  Mrs.  Milman^s  most  intimate 
friends,  and  a  very  pleasing  and  accomplished  lady.  I  am  quite  sure,  when 
I  venture  to  recommend  them  to  your  acquaintance  and  to  Mrs,  Webster's, 
you  will  find  them  fully  deserving  of  any  attention  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  show  them.  I  acknowledge  that  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
follow  their  example,  and  visit  America.  There  are  three  natural  objects 
which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see :  Niagara,  a  primeval  forest,  and  one 
of  your  vast  rivers.  Among  other  inducements,  not  less  strong,  is  the 
desire  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  American  friends  whom  I  have 
learned  to  value  and  admire. 

"  You  are  now  in  high  official  dignity ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  a  man,  by 
sentiment  and  profession,  of  peace,  that  the  affiairs  of  your  country  cannot 
be  intrusted  to  those  more  disposed  to  promote  public  harmony  between 
the  countries  and  private  friendship  between  the  individual  members  of 
either  coimtry.  Mrs.  Milman  begs  to  unite  with  me  in  the  kindest  remem- 
brances to  yourself  and  all  the  ladies  of  your  family. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.  H.  MlLMAlC. 

"  The  Hon.  Dan.  Webster." 


[from  earl  bfekcer.] 

"  WiSETON,  September  12, 1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  thought  it  right  to  let  you  know  of  some 
transactions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  and  in  which,  as  I  now  be- 
lieve, your  name  has  been  most  improperly  made  use  of,  and  your  writing 
forged.  I  enclose  you  a  letter,  which,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I  believed  to  be 
your  handwriting,  but  which  1  now  believe  to  be  a  forgery. 

*'  Some  time  last  spring,  while  I  w:is  living  at  Althoq),  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  signed  himself  Monroe  Edwards,  enclosing  the 
letter  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  you.  He  stated  that  you  had  given 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham  as  well  as  this  one  to  my- 
self; that  he  had  made  use  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  when  he  first 
arrived  in  England,  and.  Lord  Brougham  having  done  for  him  every  thing 
he  wished,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  me  with  this  letter. 
But  that,  now  he  was  in  great  difficulty,  Lord  Brougham  was  abroad, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  that  neither  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, nor  any  other  of  his   fellow-countrymen  would  iiasist  him  because 
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they  were  so  hostile  to  his  objects  about  the  n^roes,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  enclosed  letter;  and  that  he  was  actually  without  a  farthing  to 
pay  for  his  lodgings,  or  to  carry  him  and  a  son  of  his  he  had  with  him 
home  to  New  Orleans.  He  therefore  sent  me  your  letter,  and  asked  me  to 
lend  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  offering  as  security  certain  bonds 
or  receipts  upon  some  bank  in  the  United  States.  As  to  these  securities,  I 
thought  verj'  little  about  them,  but  I  concluded  they  were  good  as  they 
were  offered  by  a  friend  of  yours.  Now,  this  story  was  a  very  plausible 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  assertion  that  Colonel  Edwards^s  fellow- 
countrymen  would  not  assist  him.  But  I  thought  it  very  probable  that 
you  would  give  any  frieud  of  yours,  about  whom  you  were  interested,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  hoped  it  was  not  very  im- 
probable that  you  might  also  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  I 
accordingly  referred  Colonel  Edwards  to  my  solicitor  in  London,  and  sent 
up  tliis  letter  purporting  to  be  from  you.  My  solicitor  took  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Baring,  who  said  that  they  knew  your  handwriting  perfectly  well, 
and  were  sure  the  letter  was  a  genuine  one.  I  have  said  I  cared  very  little 
about  Colonel  Edwards's  securities,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  behave  very 
ill  to  you  if  I  permitted  a  *  valued  friend '  of  yours  to  be  arrested  when  I 
could  avert  it  by  a  loim  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  will  indeed 
say  more,  that  I  should  not  have  considered  it  wry  creditable  to  my  coun- 
try if  such  a  friend  of  yours  could  have  been  so  treated  without  any  one 
of  us  coming  forward  to  help  him.  I  accordingly  advanced  the  money, 
my  solicitor  taking  all  the  legal  securities  that  were  possible,  and,  among 
others,  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  American  consul  that  Colonel  Ed- 
wards was  the  real  bearer  of  that  name.  Colonel  Edwards  promised  to 
repay  me  during  this  month  of  September,  saying  that  he  took  so  long  a 
period  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  and  been  able  to  transmit  the  money  to  the  day.  I  felt  myself 
quite  secure  of  repayment  till  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  when 
my  solicitor  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Edwards  at  Philadelphia,  not 
written  in  his  own  hand,  but  <mly  signed  by  him,  saying  that,  having  had 
business  to  transact  in  London,  he  had  employed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Justin,  an  Englishman,  to  transact  it  for  him ;  that,  with  this  >'iew,  he  had 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  this  Justin  ;  and,  sending  my  solicitor  a 
copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Justin  to  him.  Colonel  Edwards, 
in  which  he  tells  him  he  had  abstracted  certain  8i'(!urities  from  thtae 
papers,  and  had  upon  them  borrowed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  from 
my  solicitor,  but  making  no  mention  of  the  letter,  purporting  to  be  yours, 
at  all;  Justin  saying  that,  with  this  fraudulent  object,  he  had  personattni 
Colonel  p]dwards.  This,  I  confess,  ai)peared  to  nic  rather  suspicious.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  Brougham,  when  I  found  out  that  thiiJ  history  about 
Justin  was  a  ])ure  invention  ;  that  Colonel  Edwards  had  really  been  here; 
that  he  had  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  you,  and  had 
asked  for  a  loan  of  money ;  but  that  General  Ilamilton,  the  minister  from 
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the  Republic  of  Texas,  haying  heard  something  of  this,  wrote  to  Lord 
Brougham  to  say  that  this  Edwards  had  been  convicted  and  imprisoned 
for  forgery  in  Texas,  and  had  escaped  from  jail ;  that  he.  General  Hamil- 
ton, had  told  him  that  he  knew  all  about  him,  and  that  Edwards  had 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  had 
communication  with  General  Hamilton,  and  my  solicitor  showed  him  the 
enclosed  letter,  which  he  says  he  is  confident  is  a  forgery. 

**  As  to  recoYcring  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that,  of  course, 
is  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  also  hardly  possible  to  do  any  thing  tow- 
ard the  legal  conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery;  but  it  may  be 
possible,  by  exposing  him,  to  prevent  him  from  defrauding  other  people. 
I  fear,  therefore,  you  may  think  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  in  sending  you  this  long  detail,  but,  as  your  name  had  been  so 
much  mentioned  in  this  transaction,  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  you  should 
be  aware  of  what  has  taken  place.  And,  as  we  seldom  act  without  some 
selfish  influence  operating  upon  us,  I  must  also  admit  that  I  am  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  this  proof  that  I  am,  jand  always  shall  be, 
most  happy  to  attend  to  your  wishes,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  show  hospi- 
tality to  any  friend  of  yours  whom  you  may  wish  to  recommend  to  me. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Spbnceh.* 
"  Hon.  DanU  Webster,  etc.,  etc." 

*   The  adventurer    here   mentioned,     Btoratlon  to  freedom  by  scndinff  them  to  an 

Uonmp  PrlwftwlQ  wiiH  aft^rwnrd  nor\  Enfflidh  colonjr,  bat  wa»  prevented  from  no 
Monroe    Jfidwards,   was    attcrwara   sen-     ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^.  ^^^^  interposition  of  the  Gov- 

tenced  to  the  penitentiary,  m  the  btate  ernment  of  Texas.  These  ooor  AfHcans  havo 

of  New  York,  for  another  crime.  claims  on  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  it 

Tk«  1a**a.  «rk:»k   ii«  e,^w.r,^i    in    "VTi.  is  with  a  view  of  represcntini'  these  claims 

The  letter  which  he  forged,  m   Mr.  ,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  that  Colonel  Edwania 

Websters  name,  was  in  a  handwriting  visits  England. 

closely   reeembling   Mr.  Webster's,    and  "Any  service  it  may  be  in  your  lordship's 

the  Bignatur*  is  «o  weU  imitated  that  it  Po-j^  ^>  r^nd^er^CoJ^ne^EdW.rd.   ta  pro- 

18  not  remarkable  that  persons  m  Loii-  j,e  properly  appreciated. 

don,  not  professing  to   be  experts,  but  "I  have  the  honor  to  be 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Webster^s  writing,  "  u  SlL)S'"«;*!?PJSo«r*'* 

,  ^  ,j  ,         ,  J       •     J  u     '^      i^-**!!  "  Obedient  servant, 

should  have  been  deceived  by  it.     htill,  *'Dak'l  Webster. 

if  it  had  been  compared  by  an  expert         *'  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
with   Mr.  Webster's   genuine   signature,  London." 

the  forgery  would  probably  have  been  This  affair  had  a  very  curious  sequel. 

detected.     The  plausibility  of  "  Colonel  On  his  return  to  this  country,  Edwards 

Edwards's  "  story  will  amuse  the  reader,  committed  a  forgery  on  certain  bankers 

The  forged  letter  ran  as  follows :  in  the  city  of  New  York.    From  the  pro- 

••MA««MnELD(nearBorton\  OflttAfl-w.  1840.  cccds   of  this   forgcrv,   hc   remitted   to 

**  My  Lord  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  In-  Earl    Spencer   the   money  hc   had   bor- 

trodncetothchonorofvouracquftiutAncemy  rovrt^d  from  that  nobleman  ;  who  tiicre- 
valned  Wend,  Colon**    M.  Edwanln,  a  hl^rhly  ..  i*ij'  jri- 

respectable  and  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  "P^^.  being  completely  disarmed  of  Ins 

who  visits  Entrlnnd  with  the  view  of  confer-  suspicions,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 

riiur  with  her  Mnjosty's  Government  on  the  most  amiable  manner,  to  express  his  re- 

suhjcct  of  two  hundred  African  captives,  now  „„^^  .t  „^  .„  i,„i  ,„.;„I*k.  u..  Jl./^„«.l  «  j:^ 

OleiUlly  held  as  slaves  In  Texas,  which  Afri-  B^^^t  that  he  had  unjUbtl>  harbored  a  d  s- 

cans  were  sold  with  an  estate  to  Colonel  trust  of  Mr.  Webster's  "friend."     Uie 

Edwards,  and  Imposed  on  him  as  batta  ^e  conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery 
slaves.    Subsequently,  learning  their  claims  ..      hankprR  nut  an  «»nd  tnLord  Snen- 

to  freedom,  he,  with  a  dei^ree  of  ma^mani-  ^^  }\  DaiiKers  put  an  ena  to  liOru  p>peii 

mitj  before  unknown,  attempted  their  re-     cer  s  doubts. 
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[FBOM  THB  bight  HON.   J.   B.  WOBTLET.] 

*'  Cnsxoir  Stbsct,  Sq^iember  80, 1S41. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  giy« 
an  introduction  to  you  in  favor  of  Lord  Morpeth,  to  whose  hands  I  com- 
mit this  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  you  must  'have  made  liis  acquaintance 
when  you  were  here;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  must  know  his  name  well 
enough  as  a  member  of  Lord  Melbourne's  late  government.  He  and  I 
differ  in  politics,  and  I  have  lately  proved  the  successful  competitor  for 
parliamentary  representative  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  wish  to  recommend 
him  to  your  notice  as  a  private  friend.  He  and  I  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxford  ;  and  he  was  my  earliest  and  best  friend ;  and  our  mutual  regard, 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  has  survived  all  our  public  diflfesences.  He  is 
at  present  out  of  my  reach,  and  therefore  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  you  when  you  were  here  or  not ;  but,  if  not,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  exaggerate  nothing  when  I  say  that  an  acquaintance  with  him 
cannot  fail  to  impress  you  with  a  due  estimate  of  those  qualities  of  both 
mind  and  character  which  conciliate  the  respect  and  win  attacliment, 
personally,  of  all  who  know  him. 

"  I  am  the  more  ready  to  send  this  letter  bv  his  hands,  because  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  me  to  recall  myself  to  your  rec- 
ollection. 

"  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  your  elevation  to  high  office  in  your 
own  country,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  find  opportunities  of  raia- 
ing  still  higher  your  already  distinguished  reputation. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  Stuabt  Wobtlbt." 

[from   MR.    DENI80N.] 

"  OssixoTox,  April  16, 1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  must  not  delay  another  day  thanking  you  for  a 
letter  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  1h 
quite  the  last  (as  I  fear  I  may  be)  in  making  you  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  high  post  to  which  you  have  been  called ;  yet  these  con- 
gratulations not  to  you  so  much  as  to  your  country,  and  my  country,  and 
the  cinlized  world  at  large,  who  are  all  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the 
politics  of  the  United  Slates  conducted  in  a  just,  candid,  and  honorable 
course. 

**  If  we  had  not  seen  each  other  so  lately,  and  if  you  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  your  own 
ears,  how  the  United  States  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them  are 
regarded  in  this  country,  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  worth  nhile  to 
enter  at  some  length  on  that  topic,  and  to  tell  you,  not  only  how  com- 
pletely all  bad  and  jealous  feelings  are  cured,  but  how  sincere  and  uni- 
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Ycrsal  the  desire  is  to  caltivate  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
with  you,  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Bnt  all  this  to  you 
must  be  entirely  unnecessary.  I  make  no  doubt  that,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  the  same  feeling  of  good-will  toward  us 
prevails,  and  I  cannot  therefore  entertain  a  doubt  that  our  di£ferences  may 
b^  honorably  and  peaceably  adjusted. 

^*  I  remember  Mr.  Jefferson  saying  to  me,  that  it  was  his  entire  belief 
that  Mr,  Pitt  and  the  governments  of  those  days  delighted  in  war,  on 
account  of  the  plunder  they  were  able  to  make  of  the  public  money  in 
times  of  high  excitement  and  large  expenditure.  But  those  good  old  days 
are  now  gone  by,  and  even  this  high  motive  for  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty is  now  come  to  an  end. 

"  You  will  now  be  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  I  shall  not  expect 
any  answer  to  this,  and  not  a  word  from  you  till  Congress  has  separated, 
and  the  roughest  and  the  heaviest  of  your  work  is  over,  and  the  days  are 
long,  and  you  have  gone  down  for  a  holiday  to  look  at  your  farm.  Then, 
if  any  Ossington  seeds  are  doing  themselves  credit,  you  may  find  ten 
minutes  to  write  me  a  line.  Keep  peace,  too,  and  let  the  highway  of  the 
seas  be  assuredly  open ;  and  I  must  see  about  sending  you  a  good  speci- 
men of  of  some  short-horns  for  your  farm,  but  I  won^t  risk  such  a  precious 
cargo  to  the  chance  of  privateers  and  prize-hunters. 

**•  We  had  a  very  beautiful  spring,  and  one  most  favorable  for  all  farm- 
ing operations.  I  have  lately  been  buying  some  very  good  cattle  at  ter- 
rible high  prices,  and  very  soon  I  shall  have  a  herd  worth  a  visit  from  any 
of  your  agriculturists  in  search  of  the  best  short-horns. 

"  I  am  busy,  too,  in  finishing  my  house.  I  have  just  had  over  some 
ijrerman  painters  from  Munich  to  paint  my  ceilings.  I  think  Mrs.  Web- 
ster went  to  Munich,  so  she  will  know  the  style  of  work  there  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  My  attempt  is  the  first  that  has  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  England. 

"  My  neighbors,  to  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  desire  your  remem- 
brances, were  greatly  flattered  by  your  recollection  of  them.  I  had  the 
clerical  neighbor  from  Doncaster  here  yesterday,  to  lecture  me  on  some 
points  of  farming.  I  told  him  how  favorably  I  had  imprinted  his  name 
on  your  mind  by  the  story  of  his  picking  up  the  weed  while  the  dog  was 
pointing.  He  wanted  to  deny  the  story,  but,  soon  afterward,  he  said  he 
remembered,  some  years  ago,  finding  some  thorns  cut  off  a  hedge  lying  on 
his  land,  and  that  he  had  thrown  them  over  into  a  neighbor's  wheat.  One 
day,  while  he  was  standing  concealed  under  his  own  hedge,  he  heard  the 
said  neighbor  coming  down  his  field,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  picked  up  the 
thorns,  '  D the  parson,  he  has  been  here  again  ! ' 

"  Make  my  best  remembrances  to  the  good  Judge.  Lady  Charlotte 
desires  to  join  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  E.  Denison." 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
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LOBD    A8HBURT0N    SENT    A8    A    SPECIAL    MINISTBB — STATE    OF    THE 

BOUNDARY   QUESTION COMMENCEMENT  AND    PSOGSE8S   OF   THE 

NEGOTIATIONS — DANGER  OF  MISUNDERSTANDINGS COMMISSION- 
ERS APPOINTED  BY  MAINE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS SHORT  VISIT  TO 

MAR8HFIELD ^DESCRIPTION  OF  HIS  HOUSE  AND  FARM — SETTLE- 
MENT AND  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  W^VSHINGTON HOS- 
TILITY TO  MR.  WEBSTER  OF  A  PORTION  OF  HIS  OWN  PARTY — 
PERSONAL  CALUMNIES. 

MR  WEBSTEK  had  from  the  first  viewed  the  subject  of 
the  K"ortheastem  boundary  as  hopeless  without  an 
entire  change  in  tlie  manner  of  proceeding.*  He  had,  there- 
fore, after  obtaining  the  President's  authority,  informed  Mr. 
Fox,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line,  or  a  line  by  com- 
promise. Tliis  proposal  was  at  once  made  known  by  Mr.  Fox 
to  his  Govenmient,  and  Mr.  Webster  awaited  their  response. 
In  the  following  December,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  previously 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  was  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  Queen's 
Government  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashburton  as 
special  minister  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  boundary  and  all  other  controversies  between  the 
two  countries.  Tins  intelligence  readied  Mr.  Webster  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1842.     At  the  same  time  with  Mr. 

»  WorkB,  v.,  97. 
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Everett's  announcement  of  this  important  event,  Mr.  Webster 
received  the  following  private  letter  from  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
then  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company, 
which  was  founded  by  Lord  Ashburton's  father,  Sir  Francis 
Baring: 

[from  MR.  JOSHUA  BATES.] 

"  LoKDoiTf  January  8, 1843. 

"My  deab  Sib:  I  doubt  not  you  will  learn  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  a  special  minister  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  You  must  be  aware  that, 
with  his  princely  fortime,  the  emolument  is  no  object,  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  ambitious  of  diplomatic  fame.  His  sole  motive  in  accepting,  at  his 
advanced  age  (sixty-seven),  of  such  an  appointment,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
strong  desire  to  see  the  relations  between  the  two  greatest  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  that  will  cement  the  friendship 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  both.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Indeed,  I  think  the  American  people  will  view  the  whole  as 
complimentary  to  the  nation,  deserving  to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  of 
liberality.  Some  of  the  opposition  newspapers  here  endeavor  to  make  out 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Bingham  *  has,  I  believe,  remained  undi- 
vided to  this  day,  but  that  is  equally  safe  in  peace  or  war.  You  are 
aware  that  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers, 
and  Company,  since  1882.  In  fact,  he  really  went  out  when  I  entered  the 
house,  but  was  not  gazetted  until  1832,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
nor  w  he  a  holder  of  American  stock  for  a  dollar.  In  1810  or  1811  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  American  neutrality  and  commerce. 
It  is  out  of  print  now,  but  it  showed  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  commercial  enterprise. 
In  this  he  was  but  following  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  Sir  Francis,  whose 
friendship  for  America  went  so  far,  that  when  the  American  minister  in 
London,  on  the  failure  of  the  house  that  had  acted  as  agents  to  the 
United  States  Government,  applied  to  him  to  take  up  the  business,  he 
replied,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  that  while  he  lived  he 
would  transact  the  business  free  of  charge.  The  letter  containing  this 
offer  is  the  first  in  a  volume  which  we  had  copied  by  order  of  Mr.  McLane 
to  supply  the  place  of  documents  destroyed  when  the  Treasury  was 
burned.  The  letter  is  worth  reading.  I  mention  it  not  only  to  show  that 
there  has  always  been  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  family  toward  the  United 
States,  but  that,  while  people  sought  to  magnify  the  pecuniary  advantages 
thrown 'in  the  way  of  the  house,  it  was  not  receiving  any  compensation 
whatever. 

*  Jjady  Ashburton  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia. 
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"  I  presume  Lord  Ashburton,  who  sails  in  a  firigate  in  about  three  weeks, 
will  take  a  large  retinue  with  him,  but  Lady  Ashburton  does  not  go.  He 
will  want  a  large  house,  which  I  hope  may  be  found,  for  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  liberal  entertainments,  and  I  am  anxious  that  he  should 
have  the  conveniences  for  so  doing  ready  to  his  hand.  I  am  not  sure  but 
an  order  will  come  in  time  for  this  steamer  to  engage  a  house,  but,  for  fear 
it  should  not,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  have  in- 
quiries made  (if  there  is  a  large  house  to  be  had)  as  to  its  price,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  its  value.  When  the  order 
to  take  it  shall  arrive,  the  best  way  will  probably  be  for  him  to  send  some 
one  by  the  first  sailing  packet  to  prepare  the  house  and  have  all  in  readi- 
ness for  his  arrival.    That  person  will  call  on  you  for  advice. 

"  Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  court,  and  will 
do  the  country  great  credit.  It  is  important  at  this  time  to  have  such  a  man 
here.  It  is  some  counter-balance  to  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  defalca- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  swindlings  of  various  corporations 
who  have  abstracted  from  John  Bull  enormous  sums  by  giving  their 
bonds.  The  money  seems  to  me  all  lost,  so  far  as  the  corporations  arc 
concerned.  Trade  is  improving  and  money  is  expected  to  be  abundant  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  look  for  considerable  activity  in  trade  in  the  spring,  as 
prices  are  generally  low. 

"  Mrs.  Bates  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  yoursell 

With  which,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

*^  Joshua  Bates. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

This  special  mission,  as  Mr.  Bates — ^himself  an  American, 
altliongh  long  a  resident  in  London — justly  observed,  was  a 
high  compliment  to  us.  It  evinced  in  a  striking  manner  the 
wish  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  to  settle  tlie  pending  ques- 
tions. But  this  step  was  one  which  no  ministry  could  have 
ventured  to  take,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  take  it,  Mr.  Wehster  being  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  transfer  these  negotiations  to  Washington 
was  a  proceeding  attended  with  some  inconveniences  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  with  coiTcsponding  conveniences  to 
ours. 

The  public  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  at  length ; 
but  there  is  an  interesting  private  liistory  concerning  the  man- 
ner and  some  of  the  incidents  of  its  negotiation,  whicli  appro- 
priately belongs  to  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  official  position 
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was  doubtless  the  principal  cause  why  an  unusual  step  was 
taken  to  produce  au  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  couTitiias.  From  this  private  history  it  will  be 
lf*amed  how  frankly,  and  with  what  consultation  of  each  other's 
difficulties,  the  ne«fotiators  conducted  this  great  transaction. 
They  met  and  conferred,*  as  men  who  had  an  important  busi- 
ness to  accomplish  for  the  two  nations,  which  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  dire  necessity  of  war  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or 
of  interest  on  either  side. 

If  the  United  States  alone  had  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Northeastern  boundary,  its  settlement  would  have 
been  far  less  difficult  than  in  fact  it  was.  But,  in  our  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  a  question  of  the  boundary  of 
the  country  necessarily  involves  the  interest  of  some  State,* if 
the  line  to  be  fixed  is  also  the  exterior  boundary  of  a  State. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  two  States  were  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  line  which  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  failed  to 
establish  with  precision;  for  in  the  disputed  territory  lay  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  latter 
State  claimed  the  political  jurisdiction.*  How  there  came  to 
be  a  disputed  territory  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here,  further 
than  to  explain  that,  from  the  ambiguities  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  arising  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  country  possessed  by  its  negotiators,  the  terms  describ- 
ing the  natural  monuments,  by  which  the  treaty  undertook  to 
run  the  boimdary,  were  capable  of  more  than  one  application. 
These  natural  monument^  had  come,  in  the  British  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  mean  one  set  of  highlands  and  of  streams, 
and  in  the  American  construction  to  mean  another  set.  The 
maps  of  that  region,  known  to  have  been  extant  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners when  they  agreed  upon  the  description  of  tliese  natural 
objects,  had  for  years  been  regarded  by  each  party  as  confirm- 
ing its  own  construction  of  the  terms  employed.  They  were 
probably  inaccurate,  and  they  certainly  aflbrded  no  satisfactory 

*  The  disputed  territory  comprehend-  parties,  7,908  square  miles,  or  6,061,120 

ed   I2/>27   square    miles,   or  7,697,280  acres,  were  assigned  to  the  United  States, 

AcreB.     B J  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  and  4,119   square   miles,   or  2,636,160 

Xetherlaiids,  which  was  rejected  by  the  acres,  to  Great  Pritain. 
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evidence  of  what  highlands  and  rivers  the  commiBsioners  meant 
to  describe  as  the  course  or  termini  of  the  lines  which  they  in- 
tended to  run.  But  the  opinion  of  each  party  in  respect  to  the 
rightfulness  of  its  own  interpretation  was  a  fixed  opinion  long 
before  the  present  period,  and  the  two  States  of  Massachnsetts 
and  Maine  held  their  right  to  the  territory,  which  was  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  under  her  construction  of  the  treaty,  to  be 
beyond  dispute. 

It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  settle  this  question  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  this  country.  He 
arrived  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  April,  1842,  and  on  the 
6th  he  was  presented  to  the  President.  In  anticipation  of  his 
arrival,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  adopted  resolutions  vrliich  had  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, declaring  that  the  boundary  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
traced  in  accordance  with  the  Treatv  of  1783 ;  that  Massachu- 
setts  had  a  joint  interest  with  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiation,  and  would  take  all  necessary  steps  to  secm^ 
her  rights ;  and  that  no  compromise  could  be  made  without  the 
assent  of  the  two  States.  This  was  perhaps  a  rather  unprom- 
ising attitude  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the  interested  States,  but 
Mr.  Webster  deterniined  on  a  mode  of  proceeding  by  which 
their  cooperation  or  assent  could  be  secured.  On  the  11th  of 
April  he  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States,  infonning  them  of  the  arrival  and  errand  of  Lord 
Ashburt(m,  with  autbority  to  treat  for  a  conventional  line  with 
mutual  considerations  and  equivalents;  that  without  the  ab- 
sent of  the  States  concerned  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  proceed  in  this  mode,  but  must  go  on  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  survey  and  arbitration,  with  all  the  delays  and 
risk  attending  such  an  attempt ;  and  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  governments  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, foi  the  purjwse  of  assenting  to  the  line  that  might 
be  agreed  upon.  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachu>?etts,  imme- 
diately replied  to  this  communication,  that  the  resolutions 
already  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners, 
that  they  would  probably  be  appointed,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  State  were  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the 
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convenience  or  necessity  of  Great  Britain,  "but  nothing— not 
a  rood  of  barren  heath  or  rock — to  unfounded  claims." ' 

Less  difficulty,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
quarter,  than  from  the  State  of  Maine.  It  became  necessary 
to  assemble  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  having  the  commissioners  appointed.  In  order  to  effect 
this  important  object,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Boston  early  in  May, 
and  while  there  he  requested  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  to  repair  to 
Augusta  and  confer  with  the  Governor  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Sparks,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  who  knew 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  American  claim  in  all  its 
features,  executed  this  delicate  mission  with  much  address. 

While  in  Boston  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  write  the 
following  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  regard  to  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  precise 
grounds  of  our  complaint  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  There  was 
no  small  danger  lest  a  disagreement  on  this  subject  should 
obstruct  the  settlement  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  come  here 
to  accomplish : 

[to  MR.  EVERETT.] 

*"  Boston,  Jfay  16, 1848. 

•*  My  dear  Sir  :  I  left  Washington  on  the  12th  and  came  to  this  city, 
partly  on  business  connected  with  the  boundary  question,  and  partly  on 
other  accounts.  Your  dispatch  by  the  Caledonia  had  been  received,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  to  require  an  immediate  answer.  The  King  of 
HanoYcr,  I  fear,  will  hardly  find  us  willing  to  extend  further  the  princi- 
ples of  unrestricted  trade.  We  are  already  suffering  too  much  from  our 
liberality  in  regard  to  that  subject,  in  other  instances.  *rhe  whole  subject 
of  reciprocal  treaties  must  soon  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government;  meanwhile  inquiries,  resolutions,  and  calls  for  information, 
in  regard  to  it  abound  in  Congress.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  Washing- 
ton I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
fetter  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  on  the  Creole  case.  I  confess  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  Ms  contents.  Its  general  character  seems  to  bo 
'controversial,  and  it  does  not  fall  in  happily  with  what  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  here.  There  are  also  misapprehensions  which  quite  surprise 
me.  How  is  it  possible  for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  understand  your  letter  as 
demanding  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  ?    Or  how  is  it  possible 

'  MS.  Letter  of  Governor  Davis  to  Mr.  Webster. 
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timt  he  could  imagine  that  any  thing  flaid  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which  he  lays  such  stress,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  any  point 
raised  by  us  ?  But  far  worse  than  all  misapprehension  and  mistake,  is  the 
light  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  seems  inclined  to  regard  the  mutineers  and 
murderers  who  carried  the  Creole  into  Nassau.  I  may  do  his  lordship 
injustice,  as  the  paper  was  hardly  in  my  hands  five  minutes;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  look  upon  those  persons  as  very  innocent  individuals,  who 
had  chosen  to  come  into  her  majesty *s  dominions,  with  a  ship,  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  which  they  had  very  rightfully  obtained.  This  ap- 
peared to  me*  to  be,  at  least,  the  tendency  and  result  of  his  remarks.  As 
the  persons  had  done  nothing  unlawful,  the  ship,  of  course,  was  theirs; 
and  if  suit  had  been  brought  against  them  for  it,  in  her  migesty's  courts, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  reasoning  would  appear  to  furnish  them  with  a  complete 
defence !  You  will  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  court  at  Nassau,  when 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  mutineers 
and  murderers  to  trial  as  pirates.  We  have  never  said  nor  supposed  they 
could  be  tried  in  the  British  courts  as  pirates ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  completely  justifies  these  persons  for  all  they  have  done, 
and  goes  far  out  of  his  way  to  express  doctrines  and  sentiments  which 
appear  to  us  absolutely  ferocious.  If  such  sentiments  were  to  pervade  the 
British  tribunals,  and  to  find  favor  at  home,  consequences  of  the  worst 
character  must  certainly  ensue.  I  really  hope  and  trust  that  I  misunder- 
stood Lord  Aberdeen's  language;  but  as  to  that  of  the  chief  justice,  it. is 
as  little  capable  of  being  misunderstood  as  it  is  of  being  justified  or 
excused.  I  shall  probably  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  by  the  Arabia,  and 
will  examine  it  more  closely. 

*^  I  find  Lord  Ashburton  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  general  opinions 
and  sentiments.  Nothing  specific  is  agreed  upon  as  yet.  He  waits  to 
hear  from  his  Government,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
will  do.  It  assembles  on  the  18th.  I  must  confess  I  have  great  fears  of 
the  tenacity  of  Maine,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  British  Government,  op 
points  not  important  to  either.  If  the  matter  were  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  Lord  Ashburton  and  myself,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  find  little  difil- 
culty. 

^^  I  hope  to  be  back  in  Washington  in  ten  days. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dak'l  Wkbstbb 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Everett." 

Mr.  Sparks,  after  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Webster  as  follows : 

[from  MR.  BPAKKB.] 

**  AuoirsTA,  May  19,  IStt. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  have  had  two  interviews 
with  Governor  Fairfield.    I  stated  to  him  as  fully  and  clearly  as  I  could 
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the  particalara  which  you  desired  me  to  comtfiiimcate.  He  saw  at  once 
their  bearing,  and  seemed  to  view  them  as  worthy  of  deep  consideration ; 
and  I  think  he  was  gratified  with  the  measure  you  liad  "adopted  to  place 
them  before  him.  He  spoke  frankly  of  the  whole  subject,  expressing  his 
conviction  strongly,  that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  disptite,  and  that  the 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
remove  all  the  obstacles  to  a  fair  adjustment.  He  regards  the'b^.oHunity 
now  presented  as  a  most  favorable  one,  and  says  we  have  littlt  ik)  hope 
from  another  arbitration  in  Europe,  if  we  cannot  !^ree  upon  reasipnabln 
and  honorable  terms  offered  to  us  at  home.  He  would  have  the  conlmii- 
sioners  go  without  instructions  and  with  full  powers.  From  the  tenor  of 
all  his  remarks  I  cannot  doubt  his  sincere  desire,  by  all  the  means  he  can 
nse,  to  promote  the  negotiation  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

"  I  have  conversed  with  several  of  the  leading  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  There  is  certainly  a  good  spirit  abroad,  and  more  free 
from  the  influence  of  party  bias  than  could  have  been  expected.  A  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  county,  and  uine  senators,  have  been  sit- 
ting- yesterday  and  to-day.  They  voted  unanimously  to  send  commission- 
ers, and,  with  three  dissenting  voices,  to  send  them  without  instructions. 
But  I  find  there  are  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  turn  which  things  may 
take  in  the  debates.  There  is  a  small  party  for  instructions,  another  small 
party  who  profess  to  distrust  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  and  who 
would  have  a  convention  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  I  have  heard 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  action.  These  renmants  com- 
bined may  become  formidable.  Yet  the  votes  of  the  committee  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  better  result.  Mr.  Sprague  will  doubtless  inform  you 
more  largely  on  these  points. 

"  I  have  heard  much  said  incidentally  about  equivalents.  They  will 
accept  no  money  from  the  British  Government,  not  a  farthing.  It  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  State.  Upon  this  there  is  but  one 
opinion.  Some  kind  of  privilege  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  will 
be  insisted  on.  They  talk  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  par- 
ticularly Campo  Bello  and  the  Grand  Manan,  which  they  say  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  United  States  by  tlie  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  this  they  are 
probably  ri^ht.  In  short,  I  have  heard  nothing  extravagant,  or  apn  irently 
unreasonable,  concerning  equivalents.  They  expect  the  Unitod  Ht.ites  to 
pay  all  the  charges  they  have  incurred  in  defending  the  territory. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  send  four  commissioners,  two  of  each  political 
party.  Of  course  there  htis  been  no  decision  on  this  subject,  but  I  think 
they  will  certainly  send  an  equal  number  of  each  party. 

'*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  to  take  leave  of  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  cautiously  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature.  He 
requested  me  to  present  his  respects  to  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  he 
heartily  concurs  with  your  views  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  advances 
of  the  British  Government;  that  he  shall  aid  them  as  fir  as  may  be  in  his 
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the  perpetrators  of  tiny  enormity  of  violence  and  blood,  who  may  flee  to 
it  from  the  other.  If  this  state  of  things  continae,  its  continuance  will 
not  be  our  fault,  nor  its  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  chaigeablo 
to  our  account.  It  is  our  desire  to  establish  a  fair,  just,  and  weU-con- 
ridered  rule  for  mutual  extradition,  and  the  option  lies  with  England  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  it  Bat  at  any  rate  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  demand  the  restitution  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  that,  without  treaty  stipulations  to  that  effect,  we  do  not 
demand,  and  shall  not  demand,  the  surrender  of  criminals  fleeing  firom 
justice.  But  all  this  is  quite  remote  firom  what  we  firmly  hold  to  b« 
our  rights,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  in  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  of  vessels  carried  into 
British  ports  by  violence  or  stress  of  weather,  we  insist  that  there  shall  bo 
no  interference  from  the  land,  with  the  relation  or  personal  condition  of 
those  on  board,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country ;  that  vesselB 
under  such  circumstances  shall  ei\joy  the  common  laws  of  hospitality, 
subjected  to  no  force,  entitled  to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  neces- 
sities relieved,  and  to  pursue  their  voyage  without  molestation.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  cases  giving  rise  to  these  questions  may  not  hereafter  often 
occur.  I  think  they  will  not.  Yet,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  quieting  of  excited  apprehensions,  allaying 
resentments,  and  giving  just  security  for  tlie  future,  that  some  regular 
stipulation  be  entered  into,  or,  at  least,  some  authentic  declaration  given 
that  the  British  colonial  authorities  shall  be  made  to  respect  the  rules 
which  usually  regulate  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  their  citizens, 
and  subjects.  No  man  can  well  doubt  the  necessity  of  this,  who  has  taken 
notice  of  certain  recent  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  last  private  letter,  that,  in  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  said  that  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  occurrences  of  the  kind  imder  consideration,  by 
*  convoy.'  I  do  not  comprehend  him,  and  possibly  you  misunderstood  his 
expression.  He  could  not  mean,  certainly,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  a  govern- 
ment should  convoy  its  own  coasting  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  that  con- 
voy was  a  natural  security  against  those  accidents  at  sea  which  sometimes 
compel  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  another  nation. 

"  A  general  feeling  prevails  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  no 
doubt,  both  North  and  South,  that  all  questions  will  be  amicably  settled 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Asliburton's  mission.  His  lordship's  frank 
and  candid  manner,  his  great  intelligence  and  practical  ability,  and  the 
apparent  justness  and  moderation  of  his  views  and  principles,  have  con- 
spired to  conduct  the  public  mind  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  public 
mind  desires  that  result,  and  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  the  state 
of  things  which  will  naturally  follow  it.  But  if  the  negotiation  fail,  if 
unexpected  obstacUnj  be  interposed,  if  what  has  been  consid(^nMl  quite  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  be  not  attained,  if  the  l)oundanr  question  \ye  put 
into  another  endless  series  of  surveys,  explorations,  arbitrations,  and  um- 
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pirages,  if  we  are  left  only  to  understand  that  our  coasting  trade  through 
the  Bahama  Channel  can  no  otherwise  enjoy  ordinary  safety  than  as  we 
put  it  under  convoy,  a  mission,  the  institution  of  which  was  hailed  as  a 
bright  harbinger  of  the  restoration  of  perfect  amity  and  harmony  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  sure  the  best  disposi- 
tion has  prerailed,  will  only  have  terminated  in  leaving  things  much  worse 
than  it  found  thenL  I  hardly  see  how  this  bad  result  is  to  be  prevented, 
unless  we  can  succeed  in  beseeching  Lord  Ashburton  to  delay  his  return 
another  month,  in  the  hope  that  the  doud  on  his  brow  may  be  dissipated 
by  the  next  communication  from  home. 

"  I  have  marked  this  letter  private,  as  it  is  in  answer  to  a  private  letter 
of  yours ;  but  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  notwithstanding  that  his  lordship  may  receive 
communicationB  from  Lord  Ashburton,  covering  similar  accounts  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  here,  and  the  state  of  things  existing. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  always  faithfully  yours, 

"  D.  Webstbb." 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Webster  kept  np  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  Marsh- 
field  agent,  in  which  the  treatment  of  every  field,  down  to 
the  most  minute  of  the  operations  of  farming,  was  duly 
directed.  Marshfield,  in  truth,  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts  for  many  hours,  even  amidst  the  greatest  affairs  of 
state.  To  write  and  to  receive  letters  about  what  was  going 
on  there,  was  his  recreation  while  absent.  Once  in  the 
course  of  this  spring  he  managed  to  be  there  for  a  short 
time.  This  purpose  he  announced  in  a  humorous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Edward  Curtis ;  and,  after  he  liad  been  there  some  days, 
he  sent  to  the  same  lady  that  graphic  description  of  the  place, 
which  has  been  heretofore  published  in  his  printed  con'e- 
spondence,  but  which  may  well  be  repeated  here. 

[to  MBS.  EDWARD  CURTIS,   AT  NEW  YORK.] 

(PriwUe.    E^  ^  particular.) 

"  Washtnotox,  May  4, 1842. 
"  My  dear  Lady  :  I  must  tell  you,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  diplomacy, 
but  a  secret  which  all  the  world,  I  believe,  already  knows,  that  I  am  to  be 
your  way  two  or  three  days  hence,  on  a  flying  visit  to  Massachusetts.  The 
'candid  public*  suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  am  going  to  confer  with  Gov- 
ernor Davis  aud  others  on  the  boundary  question,  to  consult  the  shipping 
interest  of  the  North  about  the  right  of  search,  etc.,  whereas  I  am  fally 
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going  for  the  change,  to  get  away  from  my  table  for  a  few  days,  see  a  few 
friends  in  New  York,  as  many  in  Boston,  and,  as  the  great  object  of  all, 
see  Seth  Peterson,  and  catch  one  trout.  I  shall  probably  arriye  in  New 
York  late  in  the  eyening,  and  shall  go  to  the  Astor  House.  The  Boston 
boat  not  going  till  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  shall  haye  a  long  morning. 
My  purpose  is  to  avoid  seeing  people,  and  so  I  shall  set  out  to  go  to  Mor- 
risania,  but  shall  be  ycry  likely,  nevertheless,  to  stop  at  your  house,  and 
if  you  can  keep  your  husband  at  home  we  can  have  a  little  talk.  I  will 
give  him  notice,  if  possible,  one  day  previous  to  my  departure.  In  tnith, 
I  am  waiting  principally  for  news  from  Rhode  Island. 

^^  I  have  a  number  of  things  to  talk  over  with  Mr.  Curtis.  I  believe  ho 
will  live  a  thousand  years,  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies. 

"  My  wife  is  well.  The  two  boys  are  well.  Edward  is  going  to  be 
somebody,  if  one  of  the  Miss  Bayards  does  not  deprive  him  of  intellect. 
They  arc  beautiful  girls ;  but  still,  the  mother  is  like  the  mother  of  mankind : 

"  *  The  fklreet  of  her  daughters,  Ere :  * 

see  Milton,  not  Shakespeare.    They  have  all  gone  to ,  but  to  return 

in  June. 

"  But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse — ^by-the-way,  threads  often 
become  long  yams — Caroline  is  well ;  her  babies  are  well ;  and  Master  Dan 
is  another  Judge  Story.  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  well ;  the  nurse  is  well ;  we  are 
all  well,  down  even  to  my  noble  collection  of  cacklers  in  the  poultry  yard. 
But  the  season  advances;  summer  is  coming,  according  to  the  almanac, 
and  yet  our  only  warmth  is  before  a  good  fire.  But  still,  as  May  is  here, 
and  June  in  sight,  we  all  begin  to  think  of  flight  I  It  is  merciful  in  Provi- 
dence to  change  the  seasons  so  that  men,  and  even  women  too,  may  find 
some  excuse  for  change  also. 

"  ;Mrs.  Webster  talks  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Julia,  of  Marshfield ; 
Caroline,  of  Nahant,  Newport,  Watertown;  Fletcher,  of  staying  where  he 
is ;  Edward,  of  Marshfield.  Adieu,  I  must  close  this  letter  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  or  lose  the  mail.  Read  Poindexter ;  such  men  as  '  Curtis  and 
Webster.'  "  Youis, 

"Daniel  Wjebstbb." 

[to  MB.  FLBTCHER  WEBSTER.] 

^MAKsaFixLD,  Saturday  Morning,  Jfay  21, 1812,  half-past  4. 

"  Mt  deab  Son  :  I  had  a  note  from  you  last  evening,  and  am  glad 
all  are  well  at  the  department.  I  am  recruiting  in  health  and  strength 
very  fast,  and  find  it  most  delightful  to  be  here.  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band are  with  me.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and  wc  had  a  frost 
last  night.  The  grass  is  white  on  the  lawn  this  moment ;  I  fear  injury 
to  the  fruit. 

"  Marshfield  never  looked  so  well.  Peterson  and  I  have  talked  over 
politics.    He  says  the  fault  is  in  Congress;  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  to  blame 
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for  being  PreaidcDt,  and  that  the;  ought  to  take  right  hold,  man  &shion, 
and  do  up  the  public  business. 

"  I  am  goiny  out  this  nioming  to  wet  a  line.  My  chief  coDcmk  is 
about  jour  mother's  health.  Julia  wrote  her  last  night,  and  I  shall  write 
to-morrow. 

"  Show  her  this.  I  wish  moat  eameatly  she  was  here ;  ehe  would  soon 
be  well.  Ton  mention  that  she  haa  had  recourse  to  the  physicians.  I  sliall 
be  hastening  back,  if  I  do  not  hear  of  her  being  better  soon. 

"  Pray  show  these  letters  to  the  President  j  they  prove  that  Maine  is 
doing  well    I  have  attended  to  that  business  thoroughly. 

"  Tours, 

"  D.  W. 

"  P.  8.— I  care  nothing  (or  snch  fellows  as  G D ." 


[to  una.  EDWAKD  cxnma.] 
(7W  iheeU  of  confidential  maU«r.) 

"Deak  Mrs.  CnRTis:  Tou  are  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
bare  not  seen  MorshSeld.  It  would  be  cruel  to  speak  of  its  beautiee,  if 
your  &te,  in. this  respect,  were  irreTersible.  But  as  jou  may,  and  I  trust 
do,  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  beholding  it,  I  must  prepare  you  for 
something  like  an  ecstasy.     And  yet  a  single  aiijht  -would  hardly  produce 


that  effect.  Superficial  observers  sec  nrithing  in  Marshlield  but  rocks,  and 
sands,  and  desolation ;  as  one  uninitiated  runs  his  eye  over  the  picture  of 
an  old  master,  and  wonders  what  folks  can  sec  that  is  pleasing  in  such  a 
grim  and  melancholy  looking  thing.  MarshSeld  is  to  be  studied.  Do 
not  c<>ni<',  therefore,  williout  weeks  before  you.     Some  nuiy  tell  you  that 
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its  excellence  is  like  truucendentaliBm,  so  refined  and  iniiaiblo  u  to  hutg 
on  the  VC17  verge  of  nonsense  or  DODeatitj.  But  these  big  malignant  pe^ 
Bona  and  not  to  be  belicTed. 

"  And  now,  from  generalitiee  to  facts.  An  old-&ahioned  two-stolj 
houee,  with  piazza  (stoop  i)  all  round  it,  stands  on  a  gentle  rising,  fiurfng 
due  south,  and  distant  fifty  rods  from  the  rottd,  which  runs  ia  front 
Beyond  the  rood  is  a  ridge  of  hilly  land,  not  Tery  high,  covered  with  oak 
wood,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  road,  and  leaving  «  little 
deprrowon,  or  break,  exactly  opposite  the  honse,  throngh  which  the 
southern  breezes  fan  us  of  an  afternonn.  I  feel  them  now  coming,  not 
over  Iwils  of  violets',  but  over  Plymouth  Bay.  fresh,  if  not  fragrant,  A 
carrioge-vray  leads  from  the  road  to  thtf  house,  not  bold  and  impudent, 
right  np  utruight  to  the  frunt  door,  like  the  march  of  a  column  of  soldien, 


but  winding  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground,  sheltering  itself  among 
trees  and  hedges,  and  getting  possession  at  lost,  more  by  grace  than  force, 
as  other  achievements  arc  iKut  made.  Two  other  houses  ore  in  sight,  one 
a  fnrm-house'cottatie-built.  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  bo  covered  up  in  an 
orcbard  as  to  be  hanlly  visible;  the  other  a  little  farther  off  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  to  the  left  on  the  r.iad,  very  neut  and  pretty,  with  a 
Ixfautiful  field  of  frnisis  by  its  side.  Opposite  the  east  window  of  the  east 
front  room  stands  a  noble  sprending  elm.  the  admiration  of  nil  beholders. 
Beyond  that  is  the  gnrden  sloping  to  the  east,  and  nmning  down  till  the 
tide  washes  its  lower  wall.  Back  of  tho  house  are  such  vulgar  things  as 
baros;  ond  on  the  other  side,  that  is,  to  the  north  and  northwest,  ia  a 
fresh-water  pond  of  some  estent.  with  green  grass  growing  down  to  its 
maitpn.  and  n  good  v.alk  all  niimd  it.  on  one  side  the  walk  passing 
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through  a  thick  belt  of  trees,  planted  by  the  same  hand  that  now  indites 
this  eloquent  description.  This  pond  is  separated  on  the  east  by  a  cause- 
way from  the  marshes  i;nd  the  salt  water,  and  oyer  this  causeway  is  the 
common  passage  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  farm.  I  say  nothing  of 
orchards,  and  copses,  and  clumps,  interspersed  oyer  the  lawn,  because 
such  things  may  be  seen  in  yulgar  places.  But  now  comes  the  climax. 
From  the  doors,  from  the  windows,  and,  still  better,  from  twenty  little 
elevations,  all  of  which  are  close  by,  you  see  the  ocean,  a  mile  off,  reposing 
in  calm,  or  terrific  in  storm,  as  the  case  may  be.  There,  you  haye  now 
Marshfield,  and  let  us  recapitulate :  1.  The  ocean ;  as  to  that,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  enough  is  said.  2.  A  dry  and  pure  air;  not  a  bog,  nor  a  ditch, 
nor  an  infernal  gutter,  in  five  miles ;  not  a  particle  of  exhalation  but  from 
the  ocean  and  a  running  New  England  stream.  8.  A  walk  of  a  mile, 
always  fit  for  ladies'  feet,  when  not  too  wet,  through  the  orchard  and  the 
belt.  4.  Five  miles  of  excellent  hard  beach  driving  on  the  sea^shore, 
commencing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house.  5.  A  region  of  pine  forest 
three  miles  back,  dark  and  piny  in  appearance  and  in  smell,  as  you  ever 
witnessed  in  the  remotest  interior. 

*^  But  I  must  pause,  or  I  shall  diminish  too  much  the  list  of  things 
which  you  will  see  when  you  come,  and  which  you  had  not  heard  of. 

"  I  have  been  here,  dear  Mrs.  Curtis,  eight  days,  with  tolerable  weather 
and  enjoying  good  health.  But  my  family  is  not  here ;  my  wife  has  been 
a  good  deal  ill  since  I  left  Washington,  though  I  believe  she  is  now  quite 
recovered.  I  have  done  fishing  and  trout-catching ;  have  taken  leave  of 
Beth  Peterson ;  the  household  is  pretty  much  dispersed,  except  Charles 
and  me,  and  I  go  to  Boston  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  written  you  this 
letter,  partly  that  Mr.  Curtis  might  have  something  to  laugh  at,  and  partly 
to  show  how  good  an  account  may  be  written  of  rather  a  poor  subject. 

"  8ay  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  believe  I  shall  get  through  with  the  Maine 
alfair,  which  has  given  me  no  little  trouble,  and  hope  to  leave  Boston 
early  next  week  for  the  South. 

''  27«A.— P.  S.— At  Mr.  Paige's. 

"  I  came  up  this  morning  and  found  all  well  at  Mr.  Paige's  and  Julia's, 

and  have  a  very  good  letter  from  my  wife.     So  I.  feel  rather  well.    I  have 

not  told  you  that  Mrs.  Paige  and  her  son  Willie,  and  Julia  and  her  two 

babies,  made  me  a  visit  at  Marshfield.    Julia's  children  are  full  of  ancestral 

beauty,  and  she  is  as  handsome  as  a  pictm'c.     She  is  rather  thin,  which 

makes  her  eyes  look  as  large  as  Juno's,  while  her  complexion  indicates 

perfect  health. 

"  So  no  more  at  present. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Websteb." 

On  the  return  oi  Mr.  Webster  to  Washington,  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  letters  of  the  13th  and  2l8t  of  June  were  eonimuni- 
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cated  to  the  Maine  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Webster  heard  from 
tliem  on  the  29th. 

They  were  ready,  they  said,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  what 
was  necessary  or  convenient  for  purposes  of  communication  be- 
tween her  colonies,  but  nothing  to  her  claim  of  a  right  to  the 
disputed  territory.     Their  conviction  that  the  whole  belonged 
to  the  United  States  was  complete  and  unshaken.     If  includ- 
ing within  the  limits  of  British  territory  that  portion  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's 
was  a  sine  qva  non,  there  was  an  end  of  negotiation  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.     They  could  not  entertain  such  a  propo- 
sition.    If,  by  the  "  upper  St.  John's,"  Lord  Ashburton  meant 
the  western  branch,  it  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  boundary 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  which  they  contended  was 
the  real  "  upper  St.  John's."   They  then  proceeded  to  show,  by 
reference  to  maps  and  documents,  that  the  commissioners  of 
1783  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  line  which  they  were 
tracing,  and  clearly  set  it  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  fiirthermore 
•that  it  exactly  corresponded  with  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  allow  free  communication 
between  the  British  colonies,  and  with  that  in  view  would  sug- 
gest the  following  conventional  line :  The  due  north  line  of 
the  treaty,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  John's, 
continued  along  the  centre  of  that  stream  to  a  point  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  ;  thence  a  direct  line  along 
this  latter  stream,  leaving  the  whole  valley  for  the  route  to 
Canada,  until  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake  was  reached ;  thence 
westward  to  the  place  where  the  St.  Francis  empties  its  waters 
into  Lake  Pohenagauiook,  and  thence  continuing  in  the  same 
direct  line  to  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  river  Du  Loup  from   those  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Francis,  and  so  along  these  highlands,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1783.     This   fiiniished  free  communication   to   the 
provinces,  and  a  good  natural  boundarj\    As  the  English  envoy 
had  no  power  to  grant  them  any  equivalents,  they  were  not 
bound  to  give  up  any  territory' ;  what  they  gave  up  by  this  line 
was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  by  granting  the  desired  means 
of  communication.     The  people  of  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
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they  said,  could  clioose  tlieir  side  of  the  river,  but,  in  case  the 
transfer  of  territory  was  made,  all  grants  of  land  made  to  them 
in  New  Brunswick  should  be  confinned.* 

Mr.  Webster  communicated  this  paper  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
with  his  ovm  comments,  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  said  that  he 
was  desirous  of  ab^ainiug  from  all  controversy  on  the  disputed 
claims,  but  would  say  that  the  feeling  was  strong  and  universal 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  that  instrument  was  entirely  sus- 
ceptible of  a  clear  construction.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  to  be  found  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands, 
which  separated  the  streams  flowing  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Ad- 

• 

'At  the  time  when  the  matter  was     These  gentlemen  take  their  departure  always 

thus  irPttme  hark  into  th#»  ppnewal  of  f">m  the  prepnmptlon  that  the  whole  territory 
xnus  geumg  oacK   mio  tne  renewal  ot     ^^1^^^^^  {^  them, and  that  they  are  bcnevo- 

tbe  argument  on  the  soundiiesB  of  the    lently  giving  n»  a  certain  portion.    I  do  not 

claim  of  the  State  cff  Maine,  the  weather     well  sec  how  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the 


number  which  were  continually  passing  tion  with  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  I  8honld  like  to 

utuuuvi    ''«"*'"   Tctc  ^^i.v«iu»  jp  e  communicate  to  you  what  paescd.    If  you  are 

between  tnem :  at  home  this  evening.  I  will  call  on  you.    I 

wv_i-„j^  found  him  a  Rcnsible.  liberal  man. 
rnvaie,  *'  We  both  agreed  that  we  should  do  no 

'  Jwy  1, 1842.  good  in  continuing  the  negotiations  with  long 

"Mt  dvav  Mr.  Webbtek:  I  must  throw  controvcrsal  memorials,  and  that  we  most 

myaelf  on  yon r  compassion  to  contrive  some-  pet,  by    some    shorter    cut,    to    ascertain 

how  or  otner  to  get  me  released.    I  contrive  whether  we  can  a^ree.    I  cannot  say  that  I 

to  crawl  about  in  these  heats  by  day  and  pass  qnite  despair,  but  my  confidence  of  doing 

my  nights  in  a  sleepless  fever.    In  «»hort,  I  any  thing  is  a  good  deal  shaken.    I  have  per- 

ebaD  positively  not  outlive  this  aflflair,  if  it  is  sonally  no  objection  to  any  communication 

to  be   much  prolonged.    I  had  hoped  that  with  these  gentlemen  which  you  appnive. 
these  gentlemen  ftt)m  the  northeast  would  be  "I  like  much  your  cmising  convention, 

equally  averse  to  this  roasting.    Could  yon  The  question  will  come  when  and  where  the 

not  preee  them  to  come  to  the  point,  and  'say  instructions  shall  be  prepared, 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  agree?    I  do  not  "Yours  sincerely. 

Me  why  I  should  be    kept  waiting  while  "A.'' 

Maine  and  Massachusetts  settle  their  accounts 
with  the  General  (lovemment.  Sunday  Evening. 

"  I  am  rather  apprehensive  that  there  is  an  »'  Mt  dear  Mr.  Webster  :  Although  mv 

IncHnatSon  $omewhere  to  keep  this  negolU-  answer  bears  the  date  of  to-morrow,  I  send  ft 

tion  in  suspense  on  gnmnds  unconnected  you  over  niglit,  because  I  know  you  are  an 

with  the  mere  difficulties  of  the  case  itself,  early  riser.    Whatever  other  complaint  you 

Pray  save  me  from  these  profound  politicians,  may  have  to  make  against  me,  It  will  not  be, 

for  my  nervei  will  not  stand  so  much  cunning  j  think,  from  want  of  diligence. 
wiadoro.              ,         ,  "As  you  know  that  my  ol^ect,  like  yours, 

'*  Brer,  my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  ^^  \f^  peace  and  settlement,  if  you  see  any  thing 

"  A.  very  objectionable  in  my  long  paper,  pray 

tt  T  -v-ti  «^»  »^«*„M> ««««  •  «,«ii.  *k^.,»K  *c"<l  1^  back.    If  not,  pray  keep  moving  with 

I  Shan  not  venture  upon  a  walk  through  ^;^^  ^^^^^  possible  delay.  ^        "^ 

the  Bun,  nnlees  I  hear  that  you  have  some-         "Thei^p  are  some  coarse  Insinuations  in 

thingto  tell  me.  ^  Mr.  Preble's  paper,  but  I  thought  it  best  not 

~^on  promised  *p  prwrnre  tor  mo  the  to  notice  them,  and  keep  mv  temper. 
Oregon  report ;  if  you  hare  it,  pray  send  it  '  *..  Yours  kindlv 

ne.  t/a 

'*  I  return  you,  my  dear  sir,  your  letter  of 
the  Maine  commissioners,  In  which    it   is         *'  I  shall  probably  not  call  on  you,  unless  I 

ctay  enough  to  perceive  the  master^s  hand,  hear  trom  you  to-morrow.** 

47 
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niitting  the  doubt  as  to  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
clear  enougli  that  the  highlands  claimed  by  America,  as  thoee 
of  the  treaty,  contained  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  them  from  those  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  certainties,  this 
controlled  all  uncertainties.  Here  was  a  natural  line  of  separar 
tion  between  two  systems  of  streams,  and  no  third  class  was 
alluded  to,  as  those  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs.  He  did  not  doubt  Lord  Ashburton's  motives  in 
accei)ting  the  mission,  and  freely  acknowledged  his  candor,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  constrained  to  say  that  there  were  in- 
superable objections  to  the  line  which  he  had  proposed.  There 
could  be  no  great  hardship  inflicted  on  the  settlers  upon  the 
Madawaska  by  a  division  of  that  territory.  He  argued  strongly 
in  favor  of  natural  barriers,  so  long  as  they  were  practicable, 
but  when  the  stream  made  a  sudden  turn,  leaving  a  large  extent 
of  territory  bolontyino:  to  the  United  States  on  the  north,  it  could 
no  longer  be  followed.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bound- 
ary conforming  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Maine  commis- 
sioners. The  strip  to  the  north  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York  was  of  some  value,  he  said,  but  would  be  no  rec- 
ompense to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  11th  of  July.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  geographical  discussion  would  not  be  renewed,  but  had 
supposed  that  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  terms  of  the  old  treatv.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  revive  old  disputes.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  new  disco  very  that  the  Mtidawaska  was  the  rejd  upper  St. 
John's.  The  proposed  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  he  did  not 
think  so  certain,  and  it  did  not  in  fact  correspond  to  the  point 
formerly  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  find  any  such  point  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treatv.  lie  cited  several  occasions  on  which 
it  had  been  a<lmitted  to  be  impossible  to  conform  to  the  treaty. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  negotiations,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  claim  that  any  of  the  disputed  territory  belonged 
indisputably  to  either  party.  He  thought  the  commissioners  of 
1783  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  had 
designated  a  line  (separating  streams,  etc.)  which  could  not  be 
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laid  down.  He  regrets  the  controversy  thus  begun,  and  is  sorry 
they  are  still  so  far  apart.  He  reiterates  his  objection  to  divid- 
ing the  Madawaska  settlement,  but  intimates  a  possible  conces- 
.sion.  The  arbitrary  line  proposed  by  the  Maine  commissioners 
was,  however,  wholly  inadmissible.  He  speaks  of  the  little  value 
of  the  land  north  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  This  he  considered  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  territory.  He  closes  witii  an  expression 
of  his  belief  that  they  could  conduct  the  negotiations  much  bet- 
ter by  personal  conference. 

Tliree  months  had  thus  passed  since  Lord  Ashburton's  am- 
val  at  Washington,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  Maine  com- 
missioners and  the  English  envoy  could  not  agree  upon  a  line. 
The  principal  difficulty  of  the  case  arose  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  concession  of  territory  which  Maine  was  asked  to  make. 
Great  Britain  could  give  no  equivalent  that  would  enure  exclu- 
sively to  that  State.  In  tliis  attitude  of  the  negotiation,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  sat  down  together  in  the  State 
Department  to  consider  what  could  be  done.  The  result  of 
their  numerous  conferences  was,  that  they  agreed  how  the  whole 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  ought  to  be  adjusted.  They 
thought  it  best  to  run  a  line  through  the  disputed  territory, 
which  would  give  seven-twelfths  of  it  in  quantity  to  the  United 
States,  equal  in  value  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  As  the 
equivalents  for  the  surrender  of  the  residue,  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  England,  it  was  determined,  first,  that  the  use 
of  the  river  St.  John's  should  be  open  for  the  conveyance,  to  tide- 
water, of  the  timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches,  free  from 
all  discriminating  tolls,  impositions,  or  inabilities  of  any  kind, 
the  timber  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  British  colonial  timber ; 
second,  that  House's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  lands 
.  which  had  until  this  time  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Xew  York,  but  which  a 
correct  ascertainment  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
called  for  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  would  throw  into  Canada, 
fihould  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  privilege  of  carrying  timber  down  the  St.  John's  was 
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a  concession  by  England  of  something  lying  within  the  region 
claimed  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
other  cessions  by  England  would  enure  partly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  States  of  New  Ilampshiro,  Vennont,  and  New  York,  but. 
principally  to  the  United  States,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Webster  to  provide  an  equivalent  for  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  consent  to  establish  a  part  of  the 
boundary  west  -of  the  St.  John's.  No  mode  of  effecting  this 
was  practicable,  excc])ting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
those  States  a  compensation  in  money ;  and  this  Mr.  Webster 
promptly  offered  to  do.  He  proposed  tliat  the  United  States 
should  pay  them  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  In  this  mode,  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty  could  be  cut. 

Mr.  Webster  thereupon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States,  stating  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"  The  line  suggested,  with  the  compensations  and  equivalents  which 
have  been  stated,  is  now  submitted  for  your  consideration.  That  it  is  all 
which  might  have  been  hoped  for,  looking  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
claim,  can  hardly  be  said.  But,  as  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  of  such 
duration  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  as  equivalents  of  undoubted  value 
are  offered,  as  longer  postponement  and  delay  would  lead  to  further  incon- 
venience, and  to  the  incurring  of  further  expenses,  and  as  no  better  occa- 
sion, nor,  perhaps,  any  other  occasion,  for  settling  the  boundary  by  agree- 
ment, and  on  the  principle  of  equivalents,  is  ever  likely  to  present  itself, 
the  GoTcmment  of  the  United  States  hopes  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  States  will  find  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  assent  to  the 
line  proposed,  and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  attending  the  proposition. 

*'  The  President  has  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  question,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  country,  and  such  as  should 
preserve  the  rights  and  int<;rests  of  the  States  concerned.  From  the  moment 
of  the  announcement  of  Lord  Ashburton^s  mission,  he  has  sednlously 
endeavored  to  pursue  a  course  the  most  respectful  toward  the  States,  and 
the  most  useful  to  their  interests,  as  well  as  the  most  becoming  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Government.  He  will  be  happy  if  the  result 
shall  be  such  as  shall  satisfy  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  With  these  sentiments  (m  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  no  more  advantageous  arrangement  can  be  made, 
the  subject  is  now  referred  to  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  commissioners. '^ 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  States  finally  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  and  thus  the  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the 
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Northeastern  Boundary  were  removed.  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Asliburton  then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  boundary  through 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  *the  Woods,  and  to 
digest  the  whole  settlement  into  articles  for  the  treaty.  But 
when  the  fifth  article,  as  the  treaty  now  stands,  was  submitted 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  reciting  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Maine  arfd  Massa- 
chusetts, he  presented  an  objection  to  it  in  a  private  note  to 
Mr.  Webster. 

[FBOlf  LOBD  A8HBUBT0N.] 

»'Tueiday  Night. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Webster:  I  have  read  through  your  very  able 
Creolian,  and  haye  derived  much  information  and  no  little  amusement 
from  it.  I  will  send  you  my  answer  to-morrow,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  conciliatory,  and,  if  possible,  short. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  my  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  money  clause  in  oar 
treaty,  from  which  you  must  somehow  contrive  to  relieve  it.  I  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
money  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  This  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  done  by  a  statement  to  Congress,  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  which  it  would  be  most  impertinent  that  Great  Britain  should 
interfere.  I  certainly  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  payment,  but  until  yes- 
terday I  had  no  idea  that  this  was  to  make  any  part  of  the  treaty  with  us. 
Further,  I  foresee  endless  difficulties  and  delays  from  this  ill-contrived 
arrangement.  The  treaty  must  pass  the  lower  as  well  as  upper  House,  and 
what  would  require  only  a  few  days  may  be  prolonged  for  as  many  months. 
One  3L  C.  to  whom  this  secret  was  known  told  me  that  it  might  not  be  of 
importance  with  respect  to  amount,  but  that  a  great  constitutional  question 
was  involved,  viz.,  the  question  of  Jay's  treaty  over  again.  I  am  sure  this 
course  will  involve  us  in  difficulties,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that 
there  is  really  an  absurdity  in  putting  into  a  treaty  with  us  your  bargain 
ivith  the  States.  I  must,  my  dear  sir,  beg  you  will  make  some  other 
arrangement  for  these  payments.  **  Yours  ever, 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  satisfied  Lord  Asliburton  that  the 
article  ought  to  stand  ;  that  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  in 
order  that  n6  responsibility  might  appear  to  be  incurred  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  formal 
diplomatic  note^  were  interchanged,  explaining  that  this  article 
contained  nothing  that  could  l)e  so  construed.*     These  trausac- 

»  WorkB,  vi.,  289. 
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tioiis  relating  to  the  boundary  were  concluded  just  before  the 
9th  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  embraces  two  other  subjects.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  What  was  at  first  called  the  right  of  search, 
and  afterward  came  to  be  denominated  the  right  of  visit,  was 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  detain  vessels  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  in  order  to  examine  their  papers,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  entitled  to  wear  that  flag.  If 
they  wore,  it  was  admitted  that  a  British  cruiser  could  not 
interfere  further,  because  no  treaty  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
by  mutual  search  and  seizure  of  each  other's  vessels.  The 
American  flag  was  fraudulently  used  to  a  great  extent  by  tlie 
subjects  of  other  powers,  in  order  to  cover  the  slave-trade ;  and 
it  api>eared  to  the  English  Government  that  what  they  called  the 
riglit  of  search,  or  of  visit,  was  necessary  to  its  suppression,  and 
ought  to  be  conceded  by  the  United  States.  But,  at  all  .events, 
it  was  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  a  long  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  carried  on  between  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord  Aberdeen  down  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Stevenson  left  England ;  the  United  States 
denying  tlie  existence  of  any  such  right  in  time  of  peace,  and 
refusing  to  concede  it. 

Mr.  Webster  entertained  the  opinion  from  the  first  that  this 
was  tlie  wrong  mode  in  which  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end.^  He 

*  Writing  to  Mr.  Evprott  under  date     tho  eld»»  of  the  neutral  and  thn  minor  naval 
of  Anril  ♦>6   184'>   Mr   Wphstpr  siid  •  powers,  always  most  forward  in  contending 

01  April  -0,  ie4-,  Mr.  »  eosier  saia .  j.^^^  ^^^  freedom  of  the  aeaH,  in  thentmoHt  liit- 

Ftomb  kvbrkttI  itnde  of  that  freedom.  But,  we  are  in  tho 
'■  •  •  -J  proces*8  of  chanire.  We  arc  no  lonei'r  a 
"Wanhingtox,  .4;ti7v3.  is«,  niiuor  Commercial  power,  nor  do  we  know 
"My  dear  Sir:  Gen'^ral  Cft(»8  and  Mr.  that  we  have  any  imrticular  exemption  from 
Wheator  hMve  nearly  overwhelmed  u^  with  war,  if  war  should  aj.'jihi  breiik  out.  We  pec 
their  let-  •  •  •  '  pamphletR on  the  Bubject  of  n«)  n(ceH>»ity,  then,  of  bein;^  in  Iiaste  to  do 
vi*>it  and  s-ear.  Ii. '  I  muj^t  wiy,  hrtweeii  our-  that  which  our  political  men  pomctlmes  call 
pelvcB,  that  General  Ca!<B>  pamphlet,  however  'deflnini:  our  poisitit)n.'  To  avoid  all  this, 
di8tin«:uished  forardent  American  fei-linir,  le.  auM  to  escape  tlie  ncee«»sitv  of  mimrling  our- 
neverthelesp,  ana  nh'co  of  law  lojdc.  quite  in-  Helv»*s,  at  present,  in  the  di^cuHsion*  now  ^o 
2oncln>»ivc.  I  think,  aw  mi-rht  he  miid  of  rife  in  Rurope.T  have  proposed  to  Lord  Ash- 
Dther  compo:»iti(m!»  on  the  same  jHUbjert.  that  burton  to  c«mie  to  an  aijreeiTient,  that  Euii'- 
it  containn  pa»?iarci*  which  yield  all  that  in  land  jind  the  Uniti*<l  States,  shall  maintain,  for 
contendf'd  for  on  the  oth»^r  Ki'd«'.  a  limited  time, each  an  independent  »quaaron 
"Quite  a brefZ'^si'ems to h.'ivebeen  excited  on  the  coant  of  Africn,  Tomprl-«in«r  ouch  a 
in  Paris  and  on  the  <'ontin<-nt  ueu'-mlly,  in  number  of  veH««'ls  and  of  t-uch  force  as  may 
re^rard  to  the  Quintuple  Trrnty,  aMd  th«'  jirob-  bo  a^Tv^i'd  on.  with  in>»tni(  tions  to  tholr  corn- 
ability  of  «>ur  aceem-ion  to  it*  Here  we  arc  manders  r(M?peclively  to  net  in  concert  so  far 
calm,  and  intend  to  fnltil  our  dntii's,  without  a-*  mny  Ik*  nef!!*-ary'.  in  onlcr  that  no  Blare- 
enterinjj  into  any  of  iUo-n'  que^tionp.  Our  nhip.  under  whntevVr  lla-.r  ^he  may  t»ail,  whall 
pot>ition  in  reppect  to  these  maritime  quei*-  be  free  from  visitation  and  nearch.  This  is 
lions  is  poctiliar.    Hitherto,  we  have  been  on  our  pn)Jcct.  Lord  Anhburtou,  so  far,  appearf 
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therefore  proposed  to  Lord  Ashburton  what  the  latter  called  his 
"  craising  convention,"  which  was  intended  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  assertion  or  denial  of  the  claim/  This  was  to  consist 
of  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  that  each  Government  should  keep 
a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce  separately  and 
respectively  its  own  laws  against  the  slave-trade,  but  in  mutual 
cooperation.  It  stands  as  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
part  relating  to  the  interchange  of  orders  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  following  private  note : 

"My  deab  Mr.  Webster:  As  my  correspondence  with  my  mastcn 
must  be  made  up  this  cyening,  I  should  have  made  you  a  visit  this 
morning  if  I  were  not  waiting  for  one  from  Mr.  Lawrence  which  I  am  every 
moment  expecting.  When  he  leaves  me  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  call 
on  you,  for  a  few  last  words.  You  will  recollect  your  promise  to  let  me 
have  our  cruising  treaty  as  corrected,  which  should,  I  think,  contain  a 
promise  to  concert  and  to  intercommunicate  instructions  to  our  officers  in 
command.  This  will  save  entering  upon  a  wide  field  of  detail  in  the  treaty 
itself. 

*'  Can  any  thing  be  done  about  extradition  ?      • 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Ashburton. 

"  Pray  give  yourself  no  further  trouble,  in  answering  this,  than  to  say 
when  and  where  I  may  call  on  you." 

The  other  subject  covered  by  the  treaty  was  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  charged  with  the  commission  of  certain  crimes ;  a 
provision  wliich  grew  out  of  the  case  of  the  Creole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  mutineers  and  murderers  who 
carried  this  vessel  into  the  port  of  Nassau  were  slaves,  a  misap- 
prehension arose  in  England  respecting  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  demanded  by  the  American  consul ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  our  Southern  States,  great  sensitiveness  was 
felt  under  the  oj)eration  of  that  principle  of  the  English  law 
which  did  not  permit  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  to  be 

to  think  well  of  It,  and  probably  will  write  to  other  power  to  do  that  for  us,  and  to  that  end 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  re«?ard  to  it,  by  this  con-  to  make  viplts  of  American  vee»el8,  or  vegeelB 

Teyance.  appearing  to  be  pnch,  necesnary,  Au  arruncr^v 

"  I  fihonld  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it ;  ment  of  this  kind  will,  I  think,  be  aecoptable 

but  have  moptpartirnlurlvtorequeHt  thntyou  here,  and  I  tnit*t  will  itn>v««  effectual.    If  It 

win  keep  it  to  yourself,  exc»»pt  i»o  far  n«  Lord  whould  »o  prove,  we  hIjhII  not  only  have  ftil- 

Aberde»»n  may  wish  to  -p»-nk  of  it  with  you.  filled  our  dutv,  as  ciented  by  the  Treaty  of 

I  do  not  <h*s«in?  that  thin  purpone  8lioul«'l  be  Ghent,  toward  England,  but  i«liall  alKo  liave 

known  arro!«!»  tlie  riianiKl  at  nrewnf.  I  have  acconiiili-<hed  an  object  ^'reatW  denired  by 

thouu'hl  it  a  more  manly  nnd  oli-vated  pn>-  the  Government  and  propl«  of  this  eounlrj- 
ccedfntr.  on  our  part.  t(>'make  provision  in  ^     i      . 

this  way  to  execute  ourUwu,  than  to  aak  an-  '  N?e/w«r,  chapter  xxix. 
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enforced  or  recognized  on  British  soil.  Our  Goyemment  wag 
pressed,  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  interest,  to  make  this 
case  the  occasion  for  some  provision  which  would  enable  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  require  their  extradition.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Everett,  pointedly  and  emphatically  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
the  passengers  of  the  Creole  had  been  demanded  as  alcuoeSy  and 
that  he  made  it  known  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that 
tliey  Iiad  been  deuianded  as  mutineers  and  murderers.  The 
occurrence  itself  suggested  to  Mr.  Webster  the  importance  of  a 
treaty  stipulation  for  the  international  extradition  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  ;  and  it  was  on  this  that  he  insisted  in  his 
letter^  to  Mr.  Evei*ett  already  quoted. 

When  the  case  of  the  Oreole  came,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  difficult  to  handle  it,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government  lest  something  should  creep  in  to 
impair  the  principle  of  their  law  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  Lord  Ashburton  at  once  made 
known  his  inability  to  make  any  concession  on  that  point ;  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  his  part,  was  fully  agreed  that  there  might  be 
a  separate  stipulation  by  treaty  to  comprehend  only  fugitives 
charged  with  crime.  The  following  private  note,  without 
date,  from  Lord  Ashburton,  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject : 

"  Dear  Siu  :  I  BhaU  be  glad  to  see  3Ir.  CaUioun  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  hour  he  mentions^  and  I  wish  I  knew  any  tiling  very  satisfactory  to 
suggest  or  propose  in  the  matter  of  the  Creole,  which  ends  in  being  my 
greatest  dilhculty ;  but  I  will  see  what  may  be  done. 

"  I  f(«ir  that  Mr.  Legart's  propositi  will  not  answer.  It  leaves  open  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  on  my  side.  I  apprehend  wo  shall  make  nothing 
of  any  article  for  this  purpose,  and  that  what  is  done  must  be  done  by 
letter. 

''  I  have  had  my  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  Maine,  and  I  incline 
to  think  they  will  consent  to  dur  line.  I  explained  that  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  line,  and  that  they  must  then-fore  say  yes  or  no.  I  also  pressed  an 
early  answer  through  you,  which  I  believe  you  will  receive  this  evening  or 
to-morrow.  '*  Your  servant, 

*'  Ashburton." 

The  result  of  their  personal  conferences  WJl^*,  tli:it  every 
thing  was  excluded  from  the  treaty  which  could  bind  Great 
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Britain  to  the  extradition  of  persons  escaping  from  American 
vessels,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  claimed  as  slaves ;  that 
the  case  of  the  Creole,  so  far  as  it  was  a  case  of  slaves  escap- 
ing from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  colonial  port,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  correspondence  ;  and  that  the 
treaty  itself  should  contain  ample  provision  for  the  mutual 
Buirender  of  persons  charged  with  certain  enumerated  crimes. 
This  provision  became  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  It  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  nations  a  new  feature,  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  enlightened  states.  This  great 
advance  in  civilization  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  Webster's  fore- 
cast, and  to  the  perseverance  with  which  he  eliminated  from 
the  case  of  the  Creole  tlie  question  which  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  various  topics  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  being  concluded,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th  day 
of  August,  1842.  Before  that  day  arrived,  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and  the  Creole,  not 
intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  treaty,  wore  considered  and 
disposed  of.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  Mr. 
Webster's  great  object  was  to  obtain  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  makes  national  territory  inviolable.  This  admis- 
sion was  frankly  given  by  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  formal 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  conducted  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  July  and  the  6tli  of  August,  are  to  be  found  the  rules  of 
public  law  which  determine  the  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  self-defence,  that  will  excuse  a  momentary  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  in  cases  which  admit  of  no 
other  clioice  of  means,  where  the  necessity  is  overwhelming, 
and  where  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation.  To  the  law,  as 
laid  down  on  tliis  subject  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  English  envoy 
entirely  assented,  and  the  precedent,  which  is  to  govern  such 
cases,  was  established.* 

The  (dosing  official  correspondence,  in  refereiKJC  to  the  case 
of  the  Creole  and  to  the  maritime  rights  asserted  by  this  coun- 

*  Works,  vi.,  292-303.    Lord  Ashbur-  that   somo   explanation   or   apology  for 

ton's  lett<T  of  .lulv  28th,  in  relation  to  this    occurrence   was    not    immediately 

the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  contains  this  made,"    etc.       Mr.    Webster    afterward 

sentence  :     '*  Looking     back     to    what  said  that  it  took   him  two  daya  to  get 

p&s*ied,  at  this  disUvnce  of  time,  what  Lord  Ashburton  to  consent  to  use  tnlB 

IB,  perhaps,   most    to  bo  regretted   is,  word* 
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try,  was  preceded  by  a  private  conference,  in  which  it  waa 
settled  what  that  correspondence  should  be.  The  following 
private  note  touches  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  case  : 

''Sunday. 

"  3Iy  dear  Mb.  Webster  :  I  believe  we  must  have  a  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  Creole.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  an  argument,  and  would  certainly  not 
create  unnecessary  difficulties  by  indulging  in  it.  But  you  sent  me  a  long 
argument,  and  you  referred  me  to  a  still  longer  argument  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Everett.  I  think  vou  will  sec  that  it  would  not  have  been  over  decent 
in  me  to  pass  all  this  by  without  any  notice ;  and  I  thought  I  had  made 
as  conciliatory  an  argument  as  the  case  would  admit.  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  make  mischief,  and  increase  difficulties,  and  I  will  readily  confer 
with  you  for  this  purpose ;  but  you  are  pretty  well  aware  how  far  I  can 
go,  and  that  I  cannot  say  much  that  would  be  effectual  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  a  vessel  with  slaves  within  any  harbor  of  our  colonies.  I  will,  how- 
ever, consider  the  subject  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning ;  and  will 
call  on  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  immediately  after  Ifreakfast. 

"  Your  servant, 

"ASHBrRTOK. 

"  You  omitted  sending  me  one  of  the  sheets  of  my  letter. 
"  I  have  just  received  your  second  note.    I  will  try  what  I  can  make 
of  your  second  suggestion,  and  will  caU  on  you  after  breakfiist." 

The  principle  for  which  Mr.  Webster  contended  was  not 
that  slaves,  escaping  from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  port, 
and  landing  on  British  territory,  sliould  not  be  considered  as 
free,  or  that  they  should  be  recai)tured,  and  returned  by  the 
local  authorities.  But  ho  claimed  that,  when  an  American  ves- 
sel, driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful  force,' 
is  found  in  a  British  port  with  slaves  on  board,  the  local 
authorities  shall  not  enter  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
filing with  the  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board,  as 
established  by  the  law  of  the  vess(*l's  own  country ;  that  the 
vessel  brings  with  it,  under  the  comity  of  nations,  the  law  of 
its  own  country,  which  regulates  tlie  relations  of  persons  on 
board  :  that,  ??o  loiiij  as  thev  are  water-bonie,  and  do  not  violate 
anv  law  of  the  territorial  lurisdiction,  thev  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  within  that  juris(licti(Hi ;  and  that  the  vessels  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  hospit^ility,  and  to  j>erniission  to  depart 
unmolested.  These  were  the  ixnnts  covered  bv  Mr.  AVebster 
in  his  argument  addressed  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  1st  of 
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August.  On  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  his 
want  of  specific  instructions,  Lord  Ashbiirton,  in  reply,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  intimated  that  this  topic  must  be  reserved  for 
further  discussion  in  London ;  giving  the  assurance,  however, 
that  there  should  be  no  "  officious  interference  with  American 
vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  British  ports,  that 
the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  should  be  executed,  and  that 
these  neither  justified  nor  required  any  further  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  persons  or  things  on  board  than  might  be  indispen- 
sable to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  municipal  law,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  harbors  and  waters."*  With  this 
assurance,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  for  the 
present  waived  by  Mr.  Webster.* 

On  th^  subject  of  impressment,  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  reviewing  and 
restating  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
England,  and  on  which  it  could  no  longer  be  submitted  to  by 
this  country,  and  making  the  announcement  that,  in  future, 
"  in  every  regularly-documented  American  merchant-vessel, 
the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  fiag 
which  is  over  them.  This  announcement,"  he  said,  "is  not 
made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless  recollections  of  the  past,  nor 
to  stir  the  embers  from  fires  which  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace.  Far  otherwise. 
Its  purpose  is  to  extinguish  those  fires  eifectually  before  new 
incidents  arise  to  fan  them  into  flame.  The  communication  is 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  springs 
from  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  high  interests  of 
both  nations  require  this  so  long  contested  and  controverted 
subject  now  to  be  finally  put  to  rest.  I  persuade  myself  tliat 
you  will  do  justice  to  this  frank  and  sincere  avowal  of  motive?^, 
and  that  you  will  communicate  your  sentiments  in  this  respect 
to  vour  Government." 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  after 

'  President  Tyler,  who  saw  Lord  Ash-  Lord  Ashburton  deemed  it  necessary  to 

burton's  letter  of  the  1st  of  August  be-  make  the  alteration,  and  the  President 

fore  it  was  formally  delivered,  desired  did  not  insist  upon  it.     Indeed,  lie  was 

that  the   expres«*ion,    "  to   enforce   the  throughout  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Mr. 

municipal  law  of  the  colony,"  might  be  Webster's  views. 

changcMJ  so  as  to  read,  '*  their  system  of  *   See    the   correspondence,   Works, 

police.*'     liut  ncitlior  Mr.  Webster  nor  vi.,  303-318. 
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stating  the  differences  between  the  laws  of  the  two  coontrieB 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  allegiance,  he  said  that  "  the  very 
anomalous  condition  of  the  two  countries  with  relation  to  each 
other  here  creates  a  serious  difficulty.  Our  people  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  our  sailors, 
our  vessels  are  very  generally  manned  from  a  common  stock. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  execute  laws  which, 
at  times,  have  been  thought  to  be  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  country,  without  risk  of  injury  to  others.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  those  injuries,  however,  are  so  formidable,  that 
it  is  admitted  that  some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  applied ; 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  attempted.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  no  practical  griev- 
ance can  arise ;  but,  it  is  also  true  that,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
proper  season  for  the  calm  and  delil)erate  consideration  of  an 
important  subject.  I  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  respecting  it  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at 
rest  all  apprehension  and  anxiety ;  and  I  will  only  further 
repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  my  Govern- 
ment favorably  to  consider  all  matters  having  for  their  object 
the  promoting  and  maintaining  undisturbed  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  with  the  United  States.  I  beg,  sir,  on  this  occasion  of 
closing  the  correspondence  w^ith  you  connected  with  my  mis- 
sion, to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  its  successful  termina- 
tion, and  to  assure  you  of  my  high  consideration  and  personal 
esteem  and  regard." 

Thus  ended  a  ne^^otiation  which  not  onlv  averted  a  war  on 
account  of  ditferences  of  great  magnitude,  some  of  which  had 
been  of  long  standing,  while  others,  of  a  more  recent  origin,  had 
introduced  new  irritations  of  national  feeling,  but  which  also, 
for  all  future  time,  set  an  example  in  regard  to  the  temper  and  the 
spirit  in  which  su(?h  controversies  should  be  conducted  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the  service 
rendered  bv  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  to  their  re 
spective  countries,  and  to  the  world,  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. Each  was  alike  firm  and  true  to  tlie  interests  and 
honor  of  the  country  whose  interests  and  honor  were  confided, 
to  him  ;  but  the  happy  result  of  this  negotiation  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  each  could  appreciate  and  understand  what  the 
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interests  and  honor  of  the  opposite  country  in  truth  required, 
as  well  as  what  was  required  by  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  his  own.*  There  was,  moreover,  a  high-bred  courtesy  in  all 
that  was  written  officially  on  both  sides ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  entirely  full  and  confidential  private  intercourse 
which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  adjustment  of  many  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Webster's  personal  authority  on  subjects  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  his  power  of  stating  its  principles,  were  doubt- 
less felt  by  the  British  negotiator,  for  they  were  more  tlian  once 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  the  proof  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
laying  down  the  principles  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  was 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
far  more  than  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  is  to  be  found  in 
this,  that  no  enlightened  jurist  of  any  country  will  now  say  that 
he  pressed  a  single  point  of  law  to  conclusions  which  the  world 
has  not  been  ready  to  accept.  Of  the  skill  with  which  the 
negotiators  made  a  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  countries,  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  the  subsequent  preservation  of  peace  along  that 
frontier  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  The  wisdom  of  the 
negotiators  is.  justified  by  the  fruits  it  has  borne. 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  year 
1842  were  not  confined  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  to 
settle  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  respecting  the  duties  on  Portuguese  wines. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  minister  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  the  meaning  of  that  class  of  treaty  provi- 
sions which  stipulate  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  productions  of  the  country  with  which  the 
treaty  is  made  than  are  imposed  on  the  like  article  being  the 

*  Since  the  text  was  written,  I  have  st^r  was  one  of  these  men ;  and  his  calm 
received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, .  and  comprehensive  wisdom  rose  above 
who,  at  a  later  period,  represented  Eng-  all  controversy— conciliating  and  con- 
land  in  many  nejrotiations  with  Mr.  Web-  vincing.  In  treating  with  him  concem- 
Bter,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  him:  "It  ing  the  relation  between  our  two  coun- 
scems  superfluous  to  add  any  te«<timony  tries,  I  always  felt  that  the  honor  of 
of  mine  to  the  general  appreciation  of  mine  was  safe  in  his  hands,  and  I  ven- 
hi?  groat  ability.  But  I  often  say  that  I  ture  to  think  that  he  was  equally  sure  ef 
have  met  only  two  men  in  the  course  of  my  respect  for  himself  and  for  the  power- 
my  public  career  whose  opinions,  in  con-  ful  state  which  he  represented.  Between 
ducting  business  with  them,  invariably  us  there  could  not  have  been  a  diflfer- 
ftruck  me  as  sound  and  just    Mr.  \Vel>-  enoe." 
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production  of  any  other  country.*  At  ab6ut  the  same  period, 
he  conducted  a  long  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Mexico,  in  relation  to  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  by  Mexican  authorities  of  certain  American 
citizens,  who  formed  part  of  what  purported  to  be  a  trading 
expedition  from  Texas  to  Santa  F6,  within  the  dominion  of 
Mexico.*  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  correspondence  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  independence  of  Texas  against  the  complaints  of 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  where  war  exists  be- 
tween  a  revolted  province  and  the  parent  state,  and  the  right- 
fulness of  an  acknowledgment  by  other  nations  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  revolted  province,  are  the  topics  of  permanent 
interest  treated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Bocanegra. 
It  also  embraces  a  grave  and  weighty  rebuke  of  the  Mexican 
functionary,  drawn  forth  by  his  imputation  of  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  also,  that  the  domestic 
troubles  in  Rhode  Island  brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
interference  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
such  an  interference  is  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
On  Mr.  Webster  devolved  the  responsibility  of  advising  Presi- 
dent Tyler  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  An  official 
letter,  signed  by  the  President,  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Hhode  Island,  making  known  the  purpose  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  existing  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  until  regularly  changed,  and 
that,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  President  would  call  out 
the  militia.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Webster  wrote  the  following 
private  letter  to  an  eminent  citizen  of  Rhode  Island : 

[to  the  HON.  JOHN   WHIPPLE.] 

(Private  and  Confid/mtial.) 

''  Washutoton,  Jfay  9, 184S. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  You  will  see  the  President's  letter  to  Governor  King, 
transmitted  through  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Potter. 

"  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  before,  there  can  certainly  be  none  now, 

>  Works,  vi.,  ilSj  d  9eq,        '  Works,  vi.,  422,  ei  seq.        »  Works,  vi.,  186,  et  nq. 
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that  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  pledges  itself  to  maintain  the 
existing  constitution  and  laws  till  regularly  changed.  This  clear  and 
unequivocal  manifestation  places  Governor  King  and  the  Legislature  on 
such  commanding  ground  that  they  may  now,  I  think,  witli  great  pro- 
priety commence  the  agreeable  duty  of  conciliation,  especially  as  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  new  constitution 
is  actually  exercising  the  powers  of  office,  that  any  force  threatens  the 
lawful  government,  or  that  assemblies  of  men  with  hostile  purposes  any- 
where exist. 

"  My  opinicm  therefore  is  very  clear,  that  no  more  arrests  should  be 
made ;  that  perhaps  existing  prosecutions  had  better  be  discontinued,  and 
that  the  Assembly,  at  its  June  session,  should  call  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

**  Thus  far  the  law  has  been  asserted,  and  all  must  now  see  that  resist- 
ance is  vain  and  useless,  while  there  are  a  good  many  proud  spirits  who 
might  be  driven  to  extremities  by  measures  calculated  to  degrade  and 
dishonor  them,  but  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  glad  of  a  fair  chance  of 
honorable  retreat. 

"Many  misi^uided  men  are,  after  all,  doubtless  of  such  respectable 
characters,  and  possess  such  respectable  connections,  that  it  would  be 
painful  to  see  them  subjected  to  unnecessary  mortification,  since  parties  on 
both  sides  are  made  up  of  neighbors,  family  friends,  and  those  who  main- 
tain kind  social  relations  with  one  another. 

"  This  recommendation  proceeds,  of  course,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
officers,  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  entirely  abstain  from  exercis- 
ing any  authority  by  virtue  of  their  supposed  offices;  but,  if  they  do  so 
abstain,  I  am  quite  anxious  that  conciliation  and  peace  should  be  sought 
by  the  measures  above  recommended. 

'*  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  regard, 

"  Daxiel  Webster. 

"  N.  B. — I  shall  arrive  in  New  York  on  Thursday  evening,  and  be  in 
that  city  Friday  forenoon ;  if  any  friends  choose  to  see  me  there,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  more  fully  what  we  think  here.  I  shall  see  the  President 
both  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

And  now  I  am  pained  to  say  that,  during  all  tlie  labo- 
rious and  responsible  dutier^  of  this  arduous  period,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  annoyed,  and  in  no  small  degree  made  unliappy,  by 
the  conduct  of  men  from  whom  he  had  every  riglit  to  expect 
the  utmost  forbearance,  and  tlie  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  possessed,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  eutire  confidence  of  the  President,  and  on  that  side  he 
met  with  no  embarrassment  whatever  in  any  of  his  efforts  to 
terminate)  the  disputes  with   England.     But  with  a  portion 
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production  of  any  other  country.*    At  ab6ut  the  sann 
he  conducted  a  long  correspondence  with  the  ministi 
United    States    in    Mexico,  in    relation   to   the  ca]> 
imprisonment  by  ^Mexican   authorities  of   certain 
citizens,  who  formed  part  of  what  purported  to  Lr 
expedition  from  Texas  to  Santa  Fe,  within  the  d 
Mexico.'    Somewliat  later  occurred  the  correspondei 
he  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  Uni 
regard  to  the  independence  of  Texas  against  the  c- 
M.  de  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State, 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  where  v 
tween  a  revolted  province  and  the  parent  state, 
fulness  of  an  acknowledgment  hy  other  natioi 
pendence  of  such  revolted  province,  are  the  topi 
interest  treated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter  to  y 
It  also  embraces  a  grave  and  weighty  rebuke 
functionary,  drawn  forth  by  his  imputation  • 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.* 

It  waji  in  the  spring  of  this  yejir,  also,  t 
troubles  in  Illiode  Island  brought  about  tli« 
interference  bv  tlie  l^resident  of  the  Unitr 
such  an  interference  is  autliorized  by  the  F^ 
On  Mr.  Webster  devolved  the  responsibilit 
dent  Tyler  resi)ecting  the  course  to  be  j* 
letter,  signed  by  the  President,  was  addn 
of  Khode  Island,  making  known  the  pun 
Goveranient  of  the  United  States  to  mai- 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  State  until  r 
that,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  Pi 
the  militia.     Soon  afterward  Mr.  Wob.-' 
private  letter  to  an  eminent  citizen  of  T 

[to  THB  HON.  JOB3K  WII 

(Private  and  Oat^r- 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  You  wiU  see  1li9  )?lM]f^ 

transmitted  through  Messn^ 
"  If  there  could  bo  any  doobi 

I  Works,  vl,  413,  tL^        • 
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of  the  party  which  had  placed  both  him  and  the  President  in 
the  places  they  occupied  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  still 
continued  to  be  agitated  by  Whig  presses,  and  to  be  fomented 
by  Whig  leaders.  For  more  than  a  year  this  miserable  contro- 
versy was  rife  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Massachusetts  it 
was  leading  to  an  alienation  from  Mr.  Webster  of  persons  who 
should  have  given  him  every  support. 

In  this  unnecessary  controversy  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  state  of  things  which  exhibited  in  subsequent  years  a  great 
abatement  of  Mr.  Webster's  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country.  Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  in  May  of  this  year,  he  said : 
"  I  wish  I  could  Bay  a  cheering  word  in  relation  to  the  general 
state  of  our  political  afl^airs.  But  nothing  can  be  worse.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of  "men  and  things,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  as  I  think  of  them.  Our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  now  undergoing  an  experiment,  which  amounts  to 
torture.  Party  and  personal  rancor,  recklessness  and  ani- 
mosity, seem  to  make  havoc  of  all  just  principles,  all  practical 
expediency,  and  all  really  i)atriot:ic  feeling.  I  hope  for  better 
times,  but  the  present  darkness  is  thick  and  palpable." 

So  it  went  on  through  this  whole  summer,  presenting  to 
this  great  public  servant  the  prospect  that  any  treaty  which  he 
might  make  would  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  not  only  of 
political  opponents,  but  of  alienated  political  friends.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  woi*st  feature  of  this  condition  of  party 
feeling  among  the  Whigs.  Spreading  down  to  the  baser  sort, 
who  thought  to  recommend  themselves  in  high  quarters  by 
detraction  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  rancor  of  the  times  engendered 
the  most  atrocious  pereonal  calumnies.  Some  of  them  were  of 
a  nature  that  rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  more  fit 
to  notice  them  or  to  be  silent.  Some  of  tliem,  which  were 
specific,  could  be  traced  to  their  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  impalpable  and  irresponsible  voice  of  general 
slander.  One  of  them,  originating  in  the  February  previous, 
was  so  coarse  and  so  cruel,  that  it  drew  from  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation — a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple— the  following  suggestions  of  a  consolation  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  religious  source : 
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[FBOM  the  HOK.  THEODORE  FBELINOHUYSEK.] 

•*New  Tobk,  FOmary  11, 1842. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  sympathize  with  your  outraged  feelings,  in 
the  atrocious  calumny  that  has  vainly  assailed  your  reputation.  It  evinces 
a  reach  of  malignancy  that  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it  possible  to  find 
in  our  country ;  but  there  is  a  breaking  forth  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  all  over  the  land,  that  makes  me  tremble  for  our  dearest  interests. 
What  will  become  of  ns  if  God  do  not  interpose  and  arrest  this  lawless 
and  impious  daring  and  violence  ?  My  honored  friend,  this  recent  blow 
at  your  good  name  is  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  this  world  is  worth 
— what  it  is  '  to  trust  in  man  and  make  flesh  our  arm.-  I  pray  God  that 
your  heart  may  rightly  improve  it  in  this  respect.  You  have  thirsted  for 
the  world's  good- will  too  ardently,  I  fear,  and  God  now  shows  you  how 
frail  and  unworthy  of  your  confidence  it  is.  And  what  can  it  do  for  us  iu 
a  dying  hour?  What  can  it  avail  us  at  the  judgment-seat?  We  shall 
meet  then,  my  dear  sir— oh  let  it  be  to  rejoice  together  in  the  redeeming 
grace  of  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 
I  know  you  will  not  charge  this  note  to  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  of 
sincere  and  anxious  solicitude  for  your  eternal  welfare.  Death  has  lately 
been  among  my  friends  with  sudden  visitations,  and  my  mind  feels  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  that  should  impress  us  at  all  times,  and,  under  this 
feeling,  I  have  written  as  the  heart  prompted ;  and,  with  best  wishes  and 

prayers, 

"  Remain  very  truly  yours, 

"  ThEO.  FRELmOHUTBEN. 

•«  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 
48 
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CHAPTEE    XXIX. 
1842-1843. 

WHIG  OPPOSITION    TO    MR.  WEBSTEr's    OONTINUANCB    IN  THE  CABI 
NET — ^VlSrr  TO    MAR8HFIELD    IN    AUGUST — ^NOMINATION  OP  MB. 
CLAY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY,  BY  THE  WHfes  OF  MASSACHUBETTB 

COVERT   ATTACK    ON    MR.  WEBSTER VINDICATES   HIMSELF  IN 

FANEUIL  HALL — RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON — ^DEPARTURE  OF 
LORD  A8HBURT0N — RECEPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN   ENGLAND ^^HSUNDERSTANDING  ABOUT  THE  RIGHT  OF   SEARCH 

— THE  TREATY  IN  PARLIAIilENT — ^VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  LORD 
A8HBURTON — DISPOSAL  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH — ^THE  FRANK* 
LIN  MAP — THE  OREGON  BOUNDARY — ^A  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO 
ENGLAND  CONSIDERED— MR.  EVERETT  DECLINES  THE  MISSION 
TO  CHINA — ORIGIN  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  CHINESE  MISSION- 
RECEPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  WA8Hl5!^GTON  ON  THE  CONTINENT 
OF  EUROPE — DISSATISFACTION  OF  GENERAL  CASS — HIS  COURSE 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  TREATY,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH — 
OFFICIAL  REBUKE — PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GEN- 
ERAL CASS  AND  MR.  WEBSTER — SURVEY  OP  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
BOUNDARY. 

THE  Treaty  of  "Washington  bad  scarcely  been  signed — 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  signed — when  the  clamor  for 
Mr.  Webster's  resignation  broke  forth  anew,  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  Whig  press.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed for  this  demand  was  what  were  called  his  "  dispa- 
raging connections  ; "  meaning  his  official  connections  with 
President  Tyler.  A  party  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
and  accounted  the  organ  of  the  Wliigs  in  that  region,  was 
foremost  in  this   movement,  the  design  of  which  was  to  in 
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duce  Mr.  Webster  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  under  the  fear  that 
he  would  do  himself  a  permanent  political  injury  if  he  re- 
mained longer,  '  Now  that  the  diiBculties  with  England  were 
settled,  it  was  said,  he  could  have  no  reason  for  not  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  his  party.  These  considerations,  to  some  ex- 
tent, influenced  persons  who  were  among  his  earliest  friends, 
and  whose  positions  gave  a  degree  of  importance  to  their 
opinions.  As  a  representative  of  this  class,  I  may  quote 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  written  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  signed,  and  advising  an  immediate  re- 
signation : 

[FBOM  MB.   ABBOTT  LAWBENCB.] 

*"  WASBixQTOir,  July  80, 1843L 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  Since  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  retaining,  till  the  autumn,  the  *  seals  of  oflRce,'  I  have  deliber- 
erately  conBidered  the  consequences  that  would  result  to  yourself,  of  delay 
in  this  delicate  matter — every  man  should  be  the  judge  of  his  own  personal 
honor — and  nothing  could  have  induced  mo  to  express  an  opinion  to  you, 
upon  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy,  if  you  had  not  invited  me  to  do  so. 

"  I  shall,  therefore,  without  stating  the  reasons  that  operate  upon  my 

mind,  recommend  to  you,  after  our  treaty  shall  have  been  signed,  to  give 

notice  at  once,  to  the  President,  that  you  wish  to  retire  at  the  termination 

of  the  present  session  of  Congress.    I  feel  quite  sure  yon  will  never  retire 

with  so  much  honor  to  yourself,  as  at  the  present  moment.    You  have 

achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  you  by  the  country — and  your  real 

friends,  I  think,  will  unanimously  agree  with  me  that  now  is  the  accepted 

time  to  quit,  with  honor,  your  present  responsible  but  disagreeable  position. 

I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  your  sincere 

friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Abbott  Lawbencb. 
"  Hon«  D.  Webster,  President  Square." 

What  the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  in  the  Cabinet 
involved  for  the  country,  aside  from  the  wishes  of  any  portion 
of  his  party,  must  now  be  considered.  In  making  a  boundary 
by  agreeing  on  a  conventional  line,  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashbnrton  of  course  did  not  undertake  to  satisfy  each  other  of 
the  correctness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  countries  by  an 
examination  of  the  maps  extant  at  the  time  of  settling  the 
preliminaries  to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  As  their  object  was  to 
divide  the  disputed  territory  by  an  exchange  of  fair  equivalents, 
and  to  make  a  line  that  would  be  convenient  for  both  countries. 
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they  iu  fact  made  but  little*  use  of  any  of  the  ancient  maps. 
But  it  so  happened  that,  aft^r  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  it 
became  known  that,  during  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  a  map  found  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
which  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  1782 ;  and,  as  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  or  make  any  other  use  of  it  in  the  negotiation,  hk 
course  in  this  respect  was  criticised  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds,  until  the  facts  became  correctly 
known. 

The  history  of  this  map  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  making  some  researches  during  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  in  the  Archives  dea  Affaires  tltra/ngeres  at  Paris, 
found  an  original  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes,  which  was  in  these  words : 

**  Pamt,  Deoembtrfi^  178B. 

"  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  excellency 
sent  me  yesterday.  I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  according  to 
your  desire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  by  the  preliminaries 
between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"With  great  respect,  I  am,  etc., 

"  B.  FBAUfKLIW." 

Further  researches  with  the  aid  of  the  curator  enabled  Mr. 
Sparks  to  find  a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  1746, 
with  the  boundary  marked  as  indicated  in  Dr.  Franklin's  note, 
drawn  in  red,  apparently  with  a  hair-pencil  or  a  very  blunt 
pen.  The  whole  map  was  only  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
the  line  was  drawn  completely  around  the  United  States,  m 
supposed  accordance  with  the  treaty^  and  even  running  twenty 
leagues  out  at  sea,  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River  in  Florida,  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix  in 
Maine.  On  the  original  map  of  D'Anville,  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude  was  placed  below  the  red  line,  which  turned 
westward  before  it  reached  the  parallel  as  it  was  engraved  on 
the  map,  thus  giving  the  United  States  more  than  the  treaty 
gave.  Along  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  country  this  line 
passed  quite  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's,  conforming  very 
nearly  to  the  boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  allowing 
her  rather  more  than  her  claim. 
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The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
date  August  11,  1842,  and  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval,  was  written  by  Mr.  Webster.  It  gave  an 
account  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  boundary  had  been  adjusted, 
and  of  the  other  subjects  embraced  in  the  treaty,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  corresj)ondence,  copies  of  which  it  com- 
municated. Wlien  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  supposed  Franklin  map  which 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  from  Mr.  Sparks.  His  purpose  in 
doing  so  was  that  the  Senate  might  have  before  it,  confiden- 
tially, the  means  of  considering  how  far  that  map  had  a  bearing 
on  the  American  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  and-Avith 
what  expediency  the  present  treaty  could  be  rejected,  and  a 
new  attempt  at  arbitration  entered  upon,  while  this  map  was 
in  the  archives  at  Paris,  as  accessible  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  it  had  been  to  us.  This  was  the  only  importance  that 
Mr.  Webster  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  consider  any  of  the 
maps,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
1782,  as  affording  satisfactory  proof  of  the  line  which  they 
intended  to  describe,  and  he  regarded  this  supposed  Franklin 
map  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  evidence  capable 
of  being  used  to  prolong  the  dispute  and  darken  the  contro- 

verev. 

The  treaty  was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  reported  it  back  without  amendment 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  the  debate  upon  it  began  in  secret 
session  on  the  17th. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  favor  of  r\'ifying 
the  treaty.  After  stating  the  several  objects  of  its  stipulationR,  h  •  <atered 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  boundary  dispute — which  had  originated, 
ho  alleged,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  geograj)hy  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners — and  in  the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  settle  it.  He  believed  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be  well  founded, 
but  the  idea  of  a  clear  and  in(^ontestable  right  had  been  ignored  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  even  General  Jackson  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  compromise.  The  arts  of  arbitration  and  reference 
he  declared  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  was  useless  to  try  them  jigain  ; 
and,  b<isides,  there  v,*as  great  danger  that  our  case  would  be  weakc  n-d  l)y 
new  evid?TT:'3.     fTerc  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Franklin  map,  and 
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said  that,  if  the  matter  were  to  go  to  a  reference  again,  this  might  he 
insist^  on  as  evidence  to  the  damage  of  the  American  claim.  He  then 
proceeded  to  compare  the  boundary  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
boundary  proposed  by  previous  awards,  and  found  it. a  great  improvement, 
besides  being  accompanied  by  valuable  concessions,  of  which  the  navigft* 
tion  of  the  St.  John's  was  an  important  one.  In  speaking  of  the  slave- 
trade,  he  declared  that  a  double  object  had  been  attained,  by  stipulating 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  that  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  commerce  inviolate  from  the  right  of  search.  He  explained  and 
defended  the  article  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  cases  of  the  Caroline  and 
the  Creole,  and  the  subject  of  impressment,  all  of  which  had  been  satisfao- 
torily  treated.  He  regarded  the  language  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  abandon- 
ing the  ^'  odious  pretension  "  of  impressment,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  language  of  the  English  on  the  subject  heretofore.  He  closed  with 
a  consideration  of  the  importan<*e  of  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Woodbury  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  old  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  endeavored  to  show,  by  reference  to  numerous  maps  and  his- 
torical memoirs,  that  the  boundary  between  the  colonies  was  well  known 
long  before  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  commissioners  then  did  not 
propose  to  change  it.  The  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  must  have 
been  Mitcheirs,  which  was  well  known  and  authoritative  at  the  time. 
Between  the  years  1763  and  1783,  thirty  maps  had  been  published  by 
Englishmen,  giving  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  had  said,  in  a  private  letter,  that  they  had  not  de* 
parted  from  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Benton  made  an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  npon  every  stipula 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  every  part  of  the  negotiation  and  correspondence. 
He  ondemned  them  equally  for  what  was  done  and  what  was  left  undone. 
His  principal  objections  to  the  whole  transaction  were :  1.  That  there  had 
been  but  one  negotiator,  and  he  from  an  interested  State.  2.  That  the 
negotiation  was  not  conducted  on  a  basis  of  absolute  right,  but  as'  a  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  3.  and  4.  That  no  protocols,  notes,  or  minutes  of  the 
conferences,  bad  been  kept,  and  consequently  obscurity  rested  upon  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  diflerent  propositions.  6.  That  the  Amencan 
negoti.itoi-  iiud  taken  npon  himself  to  act  for  the  British  envoy,  pre- 
senting the  Britinh  claims  as  xVmcrican,  and  pressing  British  arguments 
upon  Maine,  "victimizing  that  deserted  and  doomed  State."  6.  That 
incongruous  matters  had  been  mixed  in  the  same  treaty.  7.  That  rati- 
licjition  had  been  forestalled  by  private  consultations  with  Senators. 
8.  and  0.  "  The  solemn  and  mysterious  humbuixgery  by  which  Dr.  Franklin 
lad  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  ravishing  this  ratification  from  our 
alarms,  and  screening  the  ne«,^otiator  from  responsibility  for  his  gratuitous 
sacrifices,"  and  the  '^  awful  aj)pariti(>n  of  the  disinterred  map."  shown  to 
alarm  Senators  into  ratification.     He  discussed  all  these  general  objections 
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at  length,  and  took  np  all  the  different  parts  of  the  negotiation  in  detail, 
and  could  find  no  redeeming  merit  in  any  of  them. 

On  the  boundary  question  he  made  out  twelve  important  sacrifices  by 
America  to  six  insignificant  concessions  by  the  British.  With  regard  to 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  slave-trade,  he  declared  that  "  a  more  igno- 
minious purchase  of  exemption  from  outrage  never  disgraced  tlie  annals  of 
an  independent  nation.''  He  said  that  it  would  lead  to  entanglements 
and  difficulties  with  all  the  nations  trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  British  proposition,  though  Mr.  Webster  appeared  as  the  ^'  sole 
mover  and  conductor."  The  provision  regarding  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tires  fix>m  justice  received  a  large  measure  of  his  indignation,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  intended  to  give  Great  Britain  a  right  to  demand  all 
fbgitives  and  emigrants,  by  accusing  them  of  crimes,  while  it  was  worth 
nothing  to  us  on  the  main  points  of  forgers  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proceeded  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  related  to  the  Columbia  River  dispute;  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment ;  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline ;  and  the  liberation  of  American  slaves, 
all  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  put  finally  at  rest,  and  in  each 
case  according  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Americans.  He  condemned 
Mr.  Webster  in  unmeasured  terms  for  not  taking  a  high  and  unyielding 
tone  on  all  these  matters,  and  insisting  on  a  final  settlement.  He  was 
peculiarly  severe  on  the  correspondence  in  the  Creole  case.  Mr.  Webster, 
he  said,  had  laid  down  the  law  correctly,  but  it  was  all  talk,  nothing  was 
done.  Lord  Ashburton  had  engaged  only  for  the  mawter  in  modo^  while 
tiie  fortiter  in  re  remained  as  it  was.  It  was  "  solemn  bamboozlement"  to 
repeat  this  engagement  to  the  Senate  and  ask  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
It  was  "  a  contrivance  suggested  by  our  Secretary  to  cover  his  desertion  of 
the  South." 

Only  the  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Benton's  voluminous  attack  on  the  nego- 
tiation is  here  suggested,  a  negotiation  which  he  repeatedly  characterized 
as  "one  of  shame  and  injury." 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  gave  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  any  compromises  on  the  boundary  question. 
The  important  case  of  the  Caroline  had  been  narrowed  down  to  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  and  the  Creole  case,  which  involved  "  principles  vital  to  the 
institutions  and  safety  of  the  country,"  and  the  settlement  of  which  should 
have  been  a  sine  qxm  non  in  the  treaty,  was  left  very  much  as  it  was  found. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  should  neither  advocate  nor  decr>'  the  treaty, 
but  simply  state  his  reasons  for  voting  for  its  ratification.  The  question 
was  not  whether  it  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  whether  it  was  best 
to  reject  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  boundary  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  was  the  correct  one,  but  it  had  been  repeatedly  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  and  now  compromise  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  doubted 
whether  a  more  favorable  compromise  than  that  effected  by  the  treaty 
could  have  been  brought  about,  and,  if  that  wjvs  not  ratified,  there  was  no 
hope  of  better  terms  from  a  reierence  or  arbitration.    The  only  alternative 
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would  be,  to  yield  to  the  whole  Britifih  claim,  or  to  take  forcible  poeseadoi 
of  the  territory.  He  was  opposed  to  entering  into  any  stipolations  with 
other  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but  the  country  had 
been  long  since  committed  on  the  subject,  and  our  only  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  was  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands.  The  questions  involved  in  the  Creole  case  should  have  been 
settled  by  the  treaty,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  what  we 
had  obtained  because  it  was  not  all  we  wanted.  The  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  this  case  had  been  '^clearly  stated  and  conclusively  vindicated 
in  the  very  able  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  strengthened 
our  case  not  a  little."  The  position  taken  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  efifect.  On  the  whole,  he  found  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  ratifymg  the  treaty  greatly  to  outweigh  those  against  it.  Peace 
was  our  want,  and  peace  was  our  policy,  and  some  sacrifice  should  be  made 
to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  confined  his  remarks  to  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  bitterly  opposed  the  treaty,  and  closed  by  offering  a 
resolution  that  it  be  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  committee  to 
direct  the  President  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to 
report  such  contingent  measures  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  There 
was  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  ratified,  and  that  the  ratification 
would  send  joy  throughout  the  land ;  nevertheless,  he  avowed  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  unpopular  few  in  favor  of  rejecting  it,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. When  the  Britisli  envoy  came  here  to  settle  matters  in  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  our  motto  should  have  been,  *^all  or  none.'* 
In  the  whole  negotiation  Mr.  Webster  invariably  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  Lord  Ashburton  secured  the  substantial  advantages.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that,  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Caroline,  Mr 
Webster  never  demanded  reparation  for  injuries,  but  assumed  an  apolo- 
getical  tone  about  the  affair  of  McLeod.  The  Creole  case  should  have 
been  settled  by  the  treaty.  All  Christendom  was  leagued  against  the 
South,  her  only  ally  was  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  here  her 
interests  were  neglected  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  obtain  ju3tic& 
3ir.  Webster,  he  said,  had  "  placed  this  whole  subject  in  a  most  clear,  for- 
cible, and  striking  light."  Lord  Ashburton  had  not  attempted  to  answer 
his  arguments,  for  they  were  unanswerable,  but  uothini^  was  doue,  and  the 
golden  opportunity  pjvsscd.  Now  there  was  no  hope  of  an  early  settle- 
ment. In  speaking  of  the  article  providing  for  the  sup[)res3ion  of  the 
slave-trade,  he  deprecated  all  entanglements  with  foreign  powers,  and 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  striking  out  this  article.  He  discussed  the 
boundary  question  at  some  length,  declaring  that  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Webster  in  an  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  this  did  not  ''  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  debatable  question."  The  commissioners  of  1788  were  saga- 
cious men  and  knew  what  they  were  about.    Mitcheirb  map  made  the 
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matter  }>erfectly  dear,  and  that  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissioners. 
To  suppose  that  the  map  discoyered  by  Mr.  Sparks,  among  fifty  thousand 
others,  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  to  suppose  that  emi- 
nent man  had  a  short  memory  and  no  understanding  of  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Buchanan  entered  into  a  history  of  the  whole  boundary  question  and 
former  attempts  to  settle  it,  and  then  sketched  the  course  of  the  late  nego- 
tiations, characterizing  Lord  Ashburton^s  claim  as  a  "bold  and  bare- 
£u:ed  pretension/*  and  speaking  of  a  "  strange  inconsistency  between  Mr. 
Webster's  arguments  and  his  actions."  He  had  readily  granted  all  that 
Kngland  sought,  Massachusetts  had  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  Maine  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  world.  "That  man  of 
gigantic  intellect,''  who  should  have  exerted  his  great  powers  to  save 
Maine^had  urged  her  dismemberment,  and  "surrendered  the  ancient  high- 
land boundary  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  blotted  it  from  the 
Treaty  of  Independence."  The  northwestern  boundary,  too,  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  it.  It  was  the 
most  dangerous  question  between  the  two  countries,  and  there  was  no 
probability  now  that  it  could  be  settled  without  a  war. 

After  the  debate,  several  propositions  adverse  to  the  treaty 
were  brought  forward,  but  none  of  them  met  with  much  favor, 
and  the  ratification  was  pronounced  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th 
of  August  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine.* 

[TO  BfR.   JBBBMIAH  MASON.] 

"  Washinotox,  August  21, 1842. 

**  My  ubab  Sib  :  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  an  old  and 
constant  friend,  who,  I  know,  takes  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  the  treaty  was  rutltied  last  evening  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
nine  to  nine.  I  did  not  look  for  a  majority  quite  so  large.  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  the  thing  is  done. 

"  Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

Mr.  Mason,  in  reply,  while  abstaining  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  judgment,  informed  Mr.  Webster  of  wliat  was  un- 
doubtedly the  state  of  opinion,  among  many  of  liis  personal 

>  On  that  day  Mr.  Webster  was  think-     piggery,  as  I  am  not  at  all  cerUin  but  what 

Incr  nf  wh'it  shnulil  ho  lUmo  with  thA  "  Kalt      ^^^  """    *  ^^^^^  make  a  ham   tho  last  two 
mg  01  wn.il  snouia  DC  aonc  witn  tne     halt     ^^,^^^^  j^  Septcmbor  and  the  nret  two  in  Oc- 

hay"  at  Marshfu'ld:  toher.    What  do  you  think?    Sliall  wo  have 

r-Prt  urn  wBTnw  1  *  better  time  *    Cun  you  ;:ct  j«uitable  lumber  ? 

LTD  MR,  wBBTON.j  jf  j^  Btiikes  vour  fiincy  atrnMyibly,  yon  may 

*' AvcfMt  90, 1^9.  f^^,l  about   tlie  wall  whenever  you    please. 

"Dear  Sir:  lam  atrainHt  flillnff  the  floor  Perhaps  Captain  Pelei:  would  lend  a  hand. 

of  the  great  bam  with  Halt  hay.    It  spoils  the  I  shall  write  Henry,  stating  what  time  to  look 

looks  of  thintrs.  besides  bein?  in  toe  way.  out  fir  mo. 
You  will  do  better  to  make  a  third  cap,  larj^e,  •      "Yours, 

■nd  place  it  in  a  conyonient  spot  uear  ttie  "  "^  ^^  ** 
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friends  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  his  remaining  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  Cabinet. 

[FBOM  MB.  JERKMTAH  MASON.] 

''  BoBTOH,  Auffust  28, 184S. 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  You  are  entirely  right  in  the  belief  that  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  your  treaty,  as  well  for  public  as  persona 
reasons.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
coimtr^'  than  any  thing  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  public  opinion.  Your  merits  in  this  negotiation 
are  imiversally  admitted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  can  be  desired.  What 
affects  you  so  essentially  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  strong  personal  yiterest 
with  me.  For,  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  during  our  long-continued  friendship  when  I  felt  more  deeply 
interested  in  your  welfare  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  While  I  most 
cordially  congratulate  you  on  your  present  success,  and  the  increase  of  your 
reputation  as  a  statesman  therefrom,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  my  fears 
and  anxiety  for  the  future. 

^^  When  the  late  Cabinet  so  hastily  resigned  their  places,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  I  certainly  thought  you  acted  rightly  in  not 
going  out  at  his  dictation. 

"  The  eminent  services  you  have  since  performed  will  satisfy  all,  whose 
opinions  are  of  any  value,  that  you  judged  rightly  in  remaining  in  oflSce  to 
enable  you  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

"  This  important  affair  is  now  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  your 
best  friends  here  think  that  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  your  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet. 

"  Having  no  knowledge  of  your  standing,  or  personal  relations  with 
him,  or  of  your  views,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  volunteer  any  opinion  or 
advice, 

"  It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Choate  will  resign  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

"  In  that  event,  your  old  seat  in  the  Senate  will  be  open  to  you.  On 
some  accounts  that  would  seem  not  altogether  desirable.  I  have  heard  it 
BUgg<'sted  that  you  might  have  Mr.  Everett's  place  in  England,  and  let 
him  go  over  to  France.  I  repeat  that,  for  the  reasons  already  intimated,  I 
give  no  opinion  or  advice  aa  to  what  is  best  and  most  expedient ;  I  hope 
and  trust  you  ^nll  judge  and  determine  rijxhtly.  Lord  Ashburton  has  been 
received  here  in  a  manner,  I  presume,  quite  satisfactory  to  himself.  He 
lauded  you  publicly,  and  also  in  private  conversation,  in  terms  as  strong 
as  your  best  friends  could  desire. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  as  ever,  faithfully  yours, 

*'  J.  Mason." 

The  opinions  of  his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  although  held 
to  some  extent  elsewhere,  were  outweighed  by  the  seutunents 
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of  a  great  body  of  men  of  importance  in  different  parts  oi  the 
Union,  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  still  to  retain 
his  present  position  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  now  lie  before 
me  in  great  numbers.*  Those  who  wished  him  to  retire  did  not 
adequately  regard  the  necessity  for  his  remaining  to  complete 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with  England,  still 
needed  his  superintendence,  and,  in  the  peculiar  relations 
existing,  and  daily  growing  worse,  between  President  Tyler  and 
the  Whigs,  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  for  some 
time  longer  was  also  of  great  consequence  to  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  party  attacks  on  Mr. 
Webster  mistook  the  character  of  the  man.  ^'  I  am  a  little 
hard  to  coax,"  he  said  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
"  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out  of  the  question,"  In  fact, 
as,  from  no  fear  of  personal  consequences  could  he  be  compelled 
to  yield  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet,  so  now,  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself,  he  determined  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  he 
could  with  safety  to  great  public  interests  retire  from  the 
Department  of  State.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  which 
General  Jackson  is  said  to  have  admitted  he  made  once,  by 
yielding  in  an  important  matter  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
when  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his  own." 

Lord  Ashburton  left  Washington  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  event  was 
received  in  that  city.  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  principal  citizens,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  which  was  thus  previously  announced  to  Mr. 
Webster : 


'  See  also  a  rery  striking  letter  from 
Mr.  J(^a  Mills,  a  leading  man  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party.  (Cor- 
respondence, li.,  140.) 

*  The  occasion  referred  to  in  the 
text  was  when  General  Jackson  was 
led,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  re- 
ject the  award  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  in  relation   to  the  north- 


eastern boundary.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  afterward  that  "  it  was  some- 
what singular  that  the  only  occasion  of 
importance  in  liis  life  in  which  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  his 
friends,  was  the  one  of  all  others  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his 
own  opinions."  (See  the  biographical 
memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.Webster's  Works 
i.,  125.) 
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[from  MB.  JAMES  G.  JUSQ,] 

"  Nbw  YoBK,  ^ti^iMC  83, 1841 

*^  Mt  dsar  Sir  :  A  public  dinner  by  citizenB  of  New  York,  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  will  be  given  on  the  Ist  September,  Thursday  of  next  week,  and 
a  formal  invitation  will  be  sent  to  you  and  others  to  attend,  and  gr^at 
disappointment  will  be  felt  by  Lord  Ashburton,  as  I  know,  as  well  as  by  a 
large  number  of  your  friends,  if  any  thing  prevents  your  attendance ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  you  the  earliest  notice,  I  write  this,  in  great  haste,  for 
your  information.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  generous  and  lofty  toneof  «tt 
our  citizens  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Ashburton's  arrival  here,  and  upon 
the  same  day,  with  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  body 
politic  is  very  much  enfeebled,  or  it  would  raise  a  shout  of  joy  which 
should  ring  from  Marshfield  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  renewed  hope 
begins  to  spring  up,  and  comfort  and  gladness  will  soon  take  the  placse 
of  despondency  and  suifering :  for  no  event,  since  the  peace,  is  more  preg* 
nant  of  good  than  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  It  is  right  you  should 
*'  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale.^'  Pray  drop  me  a  line,  and 
say  you  will  come.  *•  Yours  truly, 

^^  James  G.  King. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  felt  that,  on  this  occasion  of  personal 
compliment  to  Lord  Ashburton,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
him  to  attract  the  regards  and  attention  of  the  company  to  him- 
self.    He  therefore  declined  the  invitation. 

He  left  Washington,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  to  make 
preparation  to  receive  Lord  Ashburton  at  Marshfield,  and  to 
enjoy  there  for  a  time  the  repose  that  he  so  much  needed. 
Just  before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige  :  "  The  only 
question  of  magnitude  about  wliich  I  did  not  negotiate  with 
Lord  Ashburton  is  the  question  respecting  the  fisheries.  That 
question  I  i)ropose  to  take  up  with  Mr.  Seth  Peterson  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  September  next,  at  six  o'clock,  i .  m 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  find  a  leisure  Kuur  to  drop  a  line  on 
the  same  subject  at  Nahant."  lie  remained  at  Marshfield 
through  the  month  of  September.  "  I  had  a  glorious  month  of 
leisure "  (he  writ^?^  afterward  to  Mr.  Everett),  "  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  Seth  Peterson  and  I  settled  many  a  knotty  point. 
I  went  also  to  my  native  hills  for  ten  days,  and  frolicked  with 
other  young  fellows  of  that  region.-'  One  of  the  points  then 
disposed  of  with  Peterson   related   to  the  President.     ''  Seth 
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goes  for  the  President,"  Mr.  Webster  writes,  "  notwithstanding 
the  vetoes.  He  says,  there  is  sometimes  an  odd  fish  that  won't 
take  clams ;  you  must  try  him  with  another  bait."  * 

But  graver  matters  claimed  Mr.  Webster's  attention  during 
this  period  of  recreation.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  the  annual  custom  of  political  parties,  the  nomina- 
tions for  the  autumn  elections  were  to  be  made.  The  Whigs 
of  Massachusetts  held  a  convention  of  del^ates  in  Boston  on 
the  17th  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  State  oflSces.  With  very  little  consideration  for  Mr. 
Webster's  position,  and  his  relation  to  the  Administration  /)f 
Mr.  Tyler,  this  body  undertook  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  and  for  them  all,  a  full  and  final 
separation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.'  Most  of 
the  delegates  who  voted  for  this  declaration  probably  attached 
to  it  no  special  significance.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  create 
a  dilemma  for  Mr.  Webster,  by  laying  it  down,  in  substance, 
as  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  party,  that  any  one  who  re- 
tained political  connection  with  the  President  was  no  longer 
to  be  deemed  a  Whig.  It  happened  that,  before  this  occurrence, 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  from 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
as  a  compliment  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  late  negotia- 
tions with  England.  He  had  declined  the  dinner,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  meet  in  a  less  formal' way  all  who  might 
wish  to  offer  him  their  congratulations  on  account  of  the  treaty. 

•  Correspondence,  ii.,  151.  Seth  Pe-  under  the  evils  inflicted  upon  it  by  his 
tenon,  Mr.  Webster^s  fisherman  and  boat-  predecessor  in  office,  he  has  lefl  no  alter- 
man  at  Marshfield,  is  the  person  here  re-  native  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 
ferred  to.  Lest  my  readers  should  sus-  but  to  declare,  as  they  do  now  declare, 
pect  that  this  saying  was  put  into  Pe-  their  full  and  final  separation  from  him.'' 
terson's  mouth  by  his  illustrious  friend,  The  other  was  as  follows  :  "  That  hay- 
I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  this  original  ing  the  highest  confidence  in  the  in- 
personage,  who  had  a  kind  of  Sancho  tegrity,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  Henry 
Panza  humor,  was  quite  equal  to  saying  (.^lay,  of  Kentucky,  we  present  him  to  the 
the  good  things  that  Mr.  Webster  some-  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  the  man  who, 
times  reported  of  him.  (See  his  name  in  by  his  uniform  support  of  their  principles 
the  Index.)  and   their  interests,  by  his  many  and 

•  Two  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  valuable  public  services,  by  his  attach- 
this  body  may  be  quoted  here.  One  of  ment  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
them,  aAer  reciting  the  oflences  of  Presi-  tion,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  he 
dent  Tyler  against  the  Whig  party,  con-  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  justly 
eluded  thus:  "That  by  these  acts,  entitled  to  their  sufirages  for  the  first 
through  which  he  has  compelled  the  office  in  the  gifl  of  the  American  peo> 
Whigs  to  leave   the  country  suffering  pie." 
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No  special  arrangement,  however,  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose,  when  the  decree  was  suddenly  fdhninated  by  the  Whig 
State  Convention,  separating  all  Massachusetts  Whigs  from 
President  Tyler,  This  at  once  determined  Mr,  Webster  to  go 
into  Faneuil  Hall,  the  famous  meeting-place  of  the  dUcastery  of 
Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  People,  as  his  jury, 
to  speak  his  mind  freely.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  some  of  his  friends  with 
anxiety.  The  Whig  party  was  there  largely  in  the  ascendant; 
and  toleration  is  not  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that 
community.  Those  who  had  felt  the  public  pulse,  believed 
that  the  predominating  opinion  at  th&t  moment  was  decidedly  . 
adverse  to  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  longer  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
it  certainly  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  President.  It  did  not 
suit  the  local  temper,  it  hurt,  the  local  pride,  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  give  his  powerful  aid  and  the  weight  of  his  great 
reputation  to  sustain  a  chief  magistrate  who  had  became  so  un- ' 
popular.  It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  he  might  encounter 
some  manifestations  of  disrespect. 

As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  approached,  he  passed  slowly 
down  State  Street  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  and  loitered  for  a  few 
moments  in  one  of  the  insurance-oflBces,  which  abound  in  that 
street,  where  he  met  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  other  dis^tinguished  gentlemen  of  advanced  years, 
who  had  assembled  there  to  accompany  him.  "  Well,  Webster," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  affectionate  familiarity  of  old  days,  "  are 
you  going  down  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  encounter  that  mob  ? " — 
"Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Webster;  "will  you  walk?" 

The  "  mob  "  consisted  of  a  closely-packed  assembly  of  three 
thousand  peo])le,  an  intelligent,  critical,  somewhat  cold,  Boston 
audience — each  man  of  whom  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster's 
public  life,  and  had  his  own  opinions  for  or  against  the  delicate 
and  mooted  question  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet, 
But  all  apprehension  of  a  scene  was  at  once  dispelled  when 
he  appeared.  He  was  dressed  with  care,  in  his  usual  man- 
ner; he  was  in  excellent  health,  fresh  from  the  breezes  of 
Marshfield  ;  and,  as  his  magnificent  figure  rose  above  the  plat- 
form, and  his  deep  calm  eyes  fell  upon  the  audience,  every  head 
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in  the  hall  was  instantly  uncovered.    If*  that  audience  had  come 
to  cavily  it  was  already  awed  into  respectful  attention.* 

The  mayor  of  the  city,'  who  presided,  addressed  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  a  speech  of  singular  beauty  and  tact,  which  expressed 
a  sincere  public  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

"  We  are  aware,  sir,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that  an 
important  act  is  yet  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no 
such  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  farther  work  is  necessary  for  the 
crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  labor,  ay,  and  self- 
sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And  whatever  may  befall  the 
conntry,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  good,  save  honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we  know 
'diat  he  who  has  so  nobly  maintained  his  country's  honor  may  safely  be 
intrusted  with  his  own." 

This  gave  the  key-note  to  whatever  Mr.  Webster  might 
choose  to  say  respecting  his  own  relation  to  the  country  and 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  had  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his 
speech,  than  the  whole  audience  felt  at  once  that  the  states- 
man who  stood  before  them  occupied  a  relation  to  the  country 
fiir  transcending  in  importance  any  in  which  he  stood,  or 
could  stand,  to  any  party  organization.  Moreover,  he  made 
them  feel  as  he  felt  himself,  that  there,  in  Boston,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  was  his  home  ;  that,  of  all  men  in  the  country,  they  were 
bound  to  judge  his  acts  with  candor,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  rebuke  the  party  spirit  which  seemed  bent  upon  postponing 
all  measures  needful  to  accomplish  the  Wliig  policy  that  had 
been  declared  by  the  election  of  1840,  until,  three  years  after- 
ward, a  Whig  president  could  be  chosen. 

This  rebuke  he  gave ;  for  the  plain,  perspicuous  statement 
which  he  made  of  the  opportunity  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
Congress  to  finish  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exposed  the  folly  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Congress  and  the  President,  necessarily 

^  The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  eentleman  ot  much  promise,  who 
what  he  has  described.  died,    greatly    lamented,    at    an    early 

*    The    Hon.    Jonathan    Chapman,    age. 
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carried  that  rebuke  home  to  tliose  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Yet  ill  all  this  he  was  entirely  cool,  and,  although  he  spoke 
with  animation  and  vigor,  he  spoke  also  with  perfect  self-poe- 
session  and  dignity.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
heightened  by  the  presence  around  him,  in  very  conspicuous 
positions,  of  several  gentlemen  of  influence,  who  were  known 
to  favor  movements  in  their  party,  looking  to  the  nomina 
tion  of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  with  which  all  these 
party  tactics,  including  the  effort  to  separate  Mr.  Webster 
abruptly  from  President  Tyler,  had  a  connection  more  or  less 
direct.  No  allusion  was  made  to  such  ulterior  objects,  but 
that  great  assembly  was  made  conscious  that -there,  in  his  own 
Massachusetts,  an  ungenerous  thing  had  been  done  toward  Mr. 
Webster  in  attempting  to  forestall,  at  that  early  period,  the 
selection  of  the  next  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Yet 
it  was  equally  manifest  that  he  was  determined  not  to  permit 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  nomination  of  his  party, 
by  its  next  national  convention,  to  be  influenced  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet ;  nor  would 
he  be  compelled  to  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  those  who  wished  now  to  direct  the  party  choice  toward  Mr. 
Clay.  The  interests  of  the  country,  wholly  independent  of  any 
party  or  any  personal  success,  were  involved  for  the  present  in 
his  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
said  with  an  emphasis  which  drew  forth  a  tempest  of  applause 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence — "  I  give  no  pledges,  I  make 
no  intimations  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  will  be  as  free, 
when  this  day  closes,  to  act  as  duty  calls,  as  I  was  when  the 
dawn  of  this  day  " — at  this  point  the  cheering  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue.  He  had  previously  told  the  audience 
that  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation  he  should  leave  them  as' 
enlightened  as  he  found  them.  When  silence  was  restored 
after  the  interruption,  he  added  : 

"  There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  case,  because  there  are  always  delicacy  and 
regret  when  one  feels  obliged  to  differ  from  his  friends ;  but  there  is  no 
embarrassment.  There  is  no  embarrassment,  because,  if  I  see  the  path  of 
duty  before  me,  I  have  that  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  pursue  it, 
and  throw  all  embarrassment  to  the  winds.  A  public  man  has  no  occa- 
sion to  be  embarrassed,  if  he  is  honest.    Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be 
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to  him  as  nobody  and  as  nothing ;  the  interest  of  his  country  must  be  to 
him  as  every  thing;  he  must  sink  what  is  personal  to  himself,  making 
exertions  for  his  country ;  and  it  is  his  ability  and  readiness  to  do  this 
which  are  to  mark  him  as  a  great  or  as  a  little  man  in  time  to  come. 

"There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1841,  who  found  great  fault 
with  my  remaining  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  You  know,  gentlemen, 
that  twenty  years  of  honest  and  not  altogether  undistinguished  service,  in 
the  Whig  cause,  did  not  save  me  from  an  outpouring  of  wrath,  which 
seldom  proceeds  fi:om  Whig  pens  and  Whig  tongues  against  anybody.  I 
am,  gentlemen,  a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  chose 'to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and,  thinking  I  was  at  a 
post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  could  do  it  good,  I 
stayed  there,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day  to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country 
to  say,  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also. 
I  have  no  attachment  to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have 
tasted  of  its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisitions.'* 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable  scene  was  a  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  intellect  and  character  over  an  audience,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  had  come  together  with  feelings  adverse 
to  the  speaker  on  one  particular  point  in  his  public  career, 
which  then  engrossed  their  attention ;  for,  while  the  popular 
admiration  of  Mr.  Webster  was  undiminished,  and  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  treaty  were  in  all 
men's  mouth«i,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  assembly  was 
mainly  composed  of  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that, 
the  treaty  being  now  accomplished,  it  became  him  to  resign. 
But,  from  the  moment  when  he  began  to  speak  until  the  last 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  he  held  as  absolute  a  sway  over  the 
convictions  and  feelings  of  his  audience  as  if  they  had  never 
differed  from  him  in  their  lives.  Wliatever  discomfort  or  dis- 
satisfaetion  may  have  remained  in  individual  bosoms  afterward, 
the  men  of  Boston  then  learned,  and  long  remembered,  that 
Mr.  "Webster  was  a  man  whom  no  party  movements  and  no 
personal  objects  could  detach  from  that  duty  to  his  country 
which  his  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to  him.* 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  folly  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Whigs,  whose  proceedings  awakened  Mr.  Webster's 
indignation,  did  him  injury  in  a  merely  political  view.     They 

1  The  speech  is  contained  in  his  Works,  ii.,  117. 
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had  been  called  together  on  the  17th  of  September  for  a  purely 
local  purpose,  and  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  scope  and 
proprieties  of  tlie  occasion  for  them  to  express  opinions  that 
were  to  affect  a  public  man,  standing  in  Mr.  "Webster's  position 
in  national  affairs.  But  they  went  farther  even  than  this,  and, 
in  di8r(^ard  of  Mr.  Webster's  claims,  and  without  consulting 
him,  committed  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  by  the  next  national  (5onvention.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  such  political  move- 
ments, are  aware  how  important  it  is  to  a  public  man,  whose 
name  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  a  great  national  body,  to 
have  the  undivided  support  of  his  party  in  his  own  State. 
However  strong  might  be  fhe  preferences  of  men  in  other 
quarters  of  tlic  Union  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  however  clear  their 
convictions  that  Mr.  Clay,  having  been  once  defeated  before 
the  people,  ought  not  again  to  be  made  the  candidate  of  their 
party,Mr.  Clay's  friends  could  now  say  that  the  Whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  decided  against  Mr.  Webster.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  for  their  proceedings  laid  tlie  foundation  in  Massachusetts 
for  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.  They  introduced  a  tone  of  remark  and  a  spirit  of 
action  concerning  him,  among  persons  who  professed  to  be  his 
friends,  wliich  afterward  worked  injurious  effects  whenever  the 
question  of  a  presidential  candidate  was  to  be  determined. 
Posterity,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  ask  why  it  was  that  this 
great  man  did  not  attain  the  first  office  of  the  republic. 
There  are  many  minor,  as  well  as  some  greater  causes,  which 
will  make  up  the  answer  to  this  inquiry.  But,  among  the 
former,  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  in  1842  are 
to  be  reckoned. 

The  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party,  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  anticipated  from  the  attitude  of  many  of  its 
leaders  toward  the  President,  manifested  itself  in  the  autumn 
elections  of  tliis  year.  He  had  tarried  in  New  York  until 
these  elections  were  over ;  and,  writing  thence  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  at  Washington,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
he  ^id : 

"  I  look  forward  to  the  future,  my  dear  son,  with  great  anxiety.    The 
recent  elections  show  that  the  Whig  party  is  broken  up,  and  perhaos  can 
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neyer  be  reunited.  I  intend,  however,  to  do  my  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  the  President  bo  long  as  I  can  be  useful,  without  departing  from  my 
own  principles  or  acting  against  my  own  judgment.  Every  thing  must  be 
done  to  make  the  ensuing  session  go  off  well.  I  am  anxious  to  be  at  my 
post  as  soon  as  I  can.^' 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  various  subjects 
which  now  demanded  his  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  happened  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  explain  its  reception  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.* 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  in  London 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1842,  by  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen. It  was  immediately  attacked  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  he  called 
the  treaty  Lord  Ashburton's  "  capitulation,"  and  represented 
that  the  American  negotiator  had  entirely  got  the  advantage 
in  the  whole  matter.  When  these  articles  were  read  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Webster  amused  himself  by  writing  the  following 
paragraphs,  apparently  for  the  editorial  columns  of  some  news- 
paper : 

"THE    TREATY. 

"  We  are  assured  from  authentic  private  sources  that  the  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Morning  Ohronieh,  treating  Lord  Ash- 
burton  with  so  much  severity,  were  really  written,  as  has  been  surmised, 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these 
articles,  the  writer  calls  the  treaty  *  Lard  Ashburton's  capitulation ; '  and, 
as  the  papers  have  spoken  of  the  probability  of  his  lordship  being  made 
an  earl,  he  recommends  that  his  new  title  be  *  Earl  Siurender.' '  Parlia- 
ment meets  for  the  dispatch  of   business  about  the  1st  of  February, 

*  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  leave  the    agreeably  indeed,  to  my  own  sati^fliction,  as 

T7nif«Hl  «J*Ati»H  iiTitil  thP  Parlv  nart  of  Dp      I  nave  every  reawm  to  hope  it  will  prove  to   . 
Unltea  Sstates  until  tne  eariy  part  oi  i;e-     ^j^^  Bati*«fact1on  of  ray  roval  mietrees. 

cembcr.    As  he  was  about  to  embark,  he         ''Mv  reception  everywhere  has  been  high- 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  his  farewell  letter :     ly  pratliyinff ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  eay 

something  in  the  great  cradle  of  liberty,  Fao- 

r*rt  «n>  wvMTvn  1  ®^*'  ^*"'  ^  never  longed  po  n»uch  for  a  few 

[TO  MR.  WXB8TSB.J  cnimb«»  of  yonr  or  Brouifhara*8  power  to  talk 

"  Nkw  ToKK,  2>wm&<r  8, 184S.  to  the  niasrtee.    I  did  not  see  Derrick,  hat  I 

"  Mt  dear  Mr.  Wibbter  :  I  munt  at  last  fc^P^.t®  <*"<!  *^™  *?  England.  Adien,  mv  dear 

mn  away,  or  rather  sail  away,  without  seeing  Mr.  \^  ebater.    Let  me  hear  fh)m  you.  If  you 

vou.    This  is  provoking,  but  I  cannot  help  it:  ba^e  leisure ;  hut,  above  all,  let  me  see  you, 

1  had  indeed  little  to  say ;  but  it  is,  notwith-  if  you  can.                      *  ui  ^i    *    ^     «r  v 

standing,  a  mortification  to  me  to  leave  these  ,     Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Wcb- 

ibores  without  first  shaking  yonr  hand.  »ter  and  all  your  ftimily 

"The  pain  would  be  greater  if  I  did  not  Yours  slncerelv, 

conlldcntlyhope  to  see  you  In  the  Old  World ;  Ashburton. 

bat,  for  me  to  oeneflt  by  vour  visit,  you  must  P.  S.— Healy  is  to  come  and  take  my  plo- 

make  haste,  for  niy  taper  is  burning  away  fast,  tnre  at  the  Grange,  in  October ;  and  pray  do 

and  I  have  dono  my  kst  public  work,  very  not  foi;get  I  am  to  have  yours.** 
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and  Lord  Palmereton  will  then,  no  doubt,  followed  by  hia  Whig  ftiendsj 
transfer  his  attacks  from  the  daily  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  The  walls  will  be  made  to  ring  long  and  loud  with 
charges  of  imbecile  negotiation,  disregard  of  public  interest,  and  sacri- 
fice of  English  honor.  Now,  it  will  probably  so  happen  that,  just  aboat 
this  time,  the  1st  of  February,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Senatbr  Benton,  and 
other  Senators,  against  the  treaty,  as  a  *  capitulation,'  on  our  part,  and 
entitling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  called  *  Mr.  Surrender,'  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  newspapers.  It  will  be  very  amusing,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  shall  rise  to  answer  Lord  Palmerston,  to  see  him  producing 
Mr.  Benton's  authority  to  prove  that  the  British  minister  got  the  whole 
advantage  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  . 
States  have  both  been  sacrificed  to  British  pretension  and  British  supe- 
riority. 

"  Having  so  much  delighted,  by  his  speeches,  the  American  Senate,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  Mr.  Benton  will  have  the  rare  fortune  of  delighting, 
at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  a  British  House  of  Commons. 

"Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  the  scene.  Lord  Palmerston,  having 
made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  treaty,  sits  down  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  his  Whig  friends. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  rises,  and  says  that  he  shall  answer  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  by  reading  the  speech  of  an  equally  distinguished  person — a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  begins  to  read,  he  soon  comes  to  pas- 
sages averring  that  the  advantage  of  the  treaty  is  all  on  the  English  side. 
The  *  Hear  hima '  now  begin  to  rise.  The  Premier  goes  on  ;  he  reads  with 
more  animation ;  he  comes  to  studied  and  well-turned  periods,  insisting 
that  the  poor  and  feeble  American  Administration  had  been  completely 
taken  in  by  the  *  over-reached,  bamboozled,  and  humbugged'  British 
negotiator.  The  ^Hear  kirns'^  are  renewed  with  still  more  enthusiastic 
approbation.  Cheered  by  these  manifestations  of  delight,  the  first  minister 
assumes  his  most  earnest  and  eloquent  tone ;  reads  through  the  honorable 
Senator'^  speech,  and,  concluding  with  the  declaration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  American  interest  and  honor,  and  of  the  complete  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy,  sits  down  in  a  tempest  of  applause. 

"A  similar  scene  may  be  expected  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
grave  and  sober  Earl  of  Aberdeen  shall  read  the  speech  of  the  grave  and 
sober  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  the  distinguished  Senators,  who 
see  so  clearly  that  the  Government  of  their  own  country  has  been  com- 
pletely outwitted  or  outgeneralled,  have  not  only  the  Whigs  of  England, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  at  their  head,  to  contend  with,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  battle  also  with  the  public  sentiment  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe.  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while  these  gentlemen  and 
a  few  others  (and  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  a  very  few)  make  objections 
to  the  treaty  that  it  abandons  the  American  ground,  the  French  press 
considers  the  treaty  as  an  abandonment  by  England  of  her  pretensions, 
and  taunts  M.  Quizot  for  allowing  the  United  States  to  carry  points  of 
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Buch  miigiiitude  in  her  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  France  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up. 

*'  The  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  against  the  treaty  will  sound 
very  oddly,  we  anticipate,  in  the  ears  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France." 

Before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged, 
rumors  were  in  circulation  in  this  country  respecting  the 
alleged  Franklin  map.  Whether  the  facts  concerning  it  had 
been  talked  about  by  some  of  the  commissioners  of  Maine  or 
Massachusetts,  or  by  some  of  the  Senators,  was  not  known  ;  but 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  removed  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  in  August.  These  rumors,  however, 
were  confirmed  by  a  desultory  discussion,  which  took  place 
in  open  session  of  the  Senate  during  the  December  following, 
when  members  entered  into  personal  explanations  of  their 
speeches  made  in  the  secret  session  of  August  upon  the  treaty. 

In  his  annual  message,  at  the  commencement  of  this  new 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1842,  the  President  con- 
gratulated that  body  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both 
governments.  He  spoke  of  the  "  right  of  visit "  as  a  practice 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  Q-reat  Britain  concerning  the  slave-trade  ;  and  he  said 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  in  1841,  disclaimed  any  right  to 
detain  American  ships.  Visitation,  he  said,  necessarily  de- 
tained them,  and  was  regarded  as  "  search "  in  a  new  form, 
and  expressed  in  different  words.  The  doctrine  of  his  former 
message,  that  America  had  the  ability  to  enforce  her  own  laws 
and  protect  her  flag,  had  been  reaffirmed,  and  now  all  pretence 
was  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

After  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  in  England, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him 
to  read  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  received  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
23d  of  February,  and,  on  the  ne^  day,  was  communicated  for- 
mally to  Mr.  Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the 
Prcr^ident's  message  which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and 
denied  that  any  concession  on  this  point  had  been  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  late  neicotiation.     It  said  that  the  risrht 
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would  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  duty  of  making 
prompt  reparation  in  cases  of  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  it ; 
and  that,  when  Parliament  should  assemble,  ministers  would 
hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  any  explanation  of  their 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  which  they  might  feel 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty,  and  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
•  tion  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Fox  was  informed  by  Mr.  Webster  that 
an  answer  to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  due  time  through 
Mr.  Everett. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  a  commission  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  the  first  topic  touched  upon  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  in  their  speech,  as  matter  of  congratulation,  was 
the  treaty  by  which  "  her  Majesty  trusts  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  confirmed."  The  Earl  of  Powis 
moved  the  address  in  reply,  in  which  the  Lords  declared :  "  We 
participate  in  the  hope  expressed  by  your  Majesty,"  etc.  Jn 
the  debate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  address,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
already  expressed  ^vith  regard  to  the  importance  of  cordial  rela- 
tions and  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States.  But 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  object  to  making  liberal  concessions,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  Madawaska  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  He  deplored 
that  much  had  been  left  unsettled.  One  door  to  hostility  was 
closed,  but  another  left  open  in  allowing  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
remain.  The  right  of  search  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Not  only  had  the  United  States  not  admitted  that  right,  but  they 
had  distinctly  declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  Groat  Britain  had  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

Lord  Brougham  exulted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  TT'^ited  States.  He  placed  so  high  a  value  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  that  he  cared  not  how  the  boundary 
was  drawn,  provided  cordial  relations  were  secured.  So  far 
from  tlie  treaty  being  a  capitulation,  as  it  had  been  called  out- 
side of  Parliament,  it  was  not  even  a  concession,  as  noble  lords 
within  had  insisted.  Tlio  value  of  the  conceded  territory  he 
would  not  stoop  to  consider,  but  England  had  desired  the 
establishment  of.  the  lino  awarded  by  the  Dutch  king,  which 
was  not  so  good  as  the  one  slie  had  now  o])tained.     The  navi 
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gation  of  the  St.  John's  was  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  not 
properly  a  concession. 

Other  speakers  declared  that  the  right  of  search  had  been 
given  up,  and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  France. 

Lord  Ashburton  had  little  to  say  at  that  time,  but,  if  occa- 
sion presented,  he  thought  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  defence. 
No  important  concession  had  been  made.  The  right  of  search 
was  not  given  up,  for  it  had  never  been  claimed  except  when 
granted  by  treaty,  and  had  never  been  exercised  against  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  question  of  visitation  had  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  only  question  left  unset- 
tled was  that  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  he  believed  no  evil 
would  result  from  the  postponement  of  that. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  address  to  the  Crown,  thanked 
her  Majesty  for  the  assurance  that  she  trusts  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty. 

In  the  debate  Mr.  C,  Wood  complained  that  the  right  of 
visit  had  not  been  allowed  by  America,  and  that  the  President 
in  his  recent  message  claimed  that  the  right  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Wood  thought  an 
explanation  was  called  for. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  referring  to  the  American  question,  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  the  settlement  was 
the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  boundary  was  better 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  Extreme  preten- 
sions had  to  be  given  up  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  his  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  treaty,  but  he  was  able  and  will-  * 
ing  to  do  so  if  it  should  bo  found  necessary.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Pesident's  message  did  not  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  right  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  a  vessel  screening  itself  under  the  American 
flag.  He  was  surprised  that  the  Americans  should  contest  this 
right.  Not  one  of  the  princii>les  contended  for  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  his  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  had  been  waived  by 
Great  Britain.  That  dispatch  had  remained'  unanswered  to 
this  day,  which  was  a  virtual  admission  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  ccTntest  those  principles.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search. 
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The  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relinqnished,  and  no  concession 
on  the  question  had  been  made.  The  naval  force  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  equivalent  for  that  right.  This  understanding  of 
the  treaty  had  been  intimated  by  the  Government  to  the 
United  States. 

Lord  Jolm  Eussell  spoke  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary. 
He  admitted  the  importance  of  a  settlement,  but  was  not  satis- 
lied  with  the  terms.  Lord  Ashburton's  first  dispatch  should 
have  been  firmly  adhered  to,  but  disadvantageous  concessions 
had  been  in  fact  made.  Mr.  Webster  was  unfair  in  insisting 
on  the  river  boundary  so  strongly  and  afterward  leaving  it. 
The  correspondence,  he  thought,  showed  that  better  terms 
might  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Ashburton,  he  considered  a 
bad  appointment.  His  feelings  were  not  earnestly  enough 
enlisted  in  the  colonial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the 
hold  of  the  country  on  those  produces  was  endangered. 

Lord  Stanley  defended  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton 
as  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  and  believed  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  very  favorable.  He  adverted  to  the  ill  success  of 
the  former  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  and 
thought  the  comparison  with  the  present  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

.Lord  Palmerston  said,  if  the  right  honorable  baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  wanted  an  opportunity  to  defend  the  treaty,  he 
intended  to  give  it  to  him.  Lord  Ashburton  he  regarded  as  a 
most  unfit  person  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  had  been  sent. 
The  treaty  had  been  very  properly  called  a  capitulation.  Jt 
gave  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  a  salient  point  of 
attack  upon  Canada. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  of  February,  a  dispatch  received 
from  Mr.  Everett,  and  made  jmblic,  was  refetred  to,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  December,  ISil,  remained 
unanswered.  The  receipt  of  the  dispatch  had  been  promptly 
acknowledged,  with  the  assurance  that  the  sul/ject  should  be 
considered,  and  a  full  reply  given  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Before  this  was  received,  Mr.  Everett  had  been  otfi- 
cially  apprised.  l)y  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Lord  Ashbiirton  had 
been  sent  to  America  with  power  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  visit  among  others.  The  necessity  of  an  answer  to  the 
dispatch  was  thus  admitted  to  be  superseded. 

As  soon  as  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter, 
Mr.  Benton  remarked  upon  another  statement  in  Sir  Sobert 
Peel's  speech,  viz.,  that  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relin- 
quished, and  wished  to  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment had  received  any  intimation  of  a  different  construction 
of  the  treaty,  on  this  point,  by  the  British  Government,  from 
that  admitted  in  this  country.  A  discussion  followed,  chiefly 
between  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Archer,  on  the  different  under- 
standing of  the  treaty  in  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Archer 
attempted  to  show  that  the  President's  message  did  not  claim 
that  England  had  given  up  the  right,  but  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  removed  all  occasion  for  exercising  that 
right  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  the  British  claim 
unreasonable,  but  still  he  thought  the  Government  had  done 
wisely  in  taking  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  removing 
all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right,  instead  of  insisting 
upon  its  formal  abandonment.  There  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 

Mr.  Benton  insisted  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
them,  and  quoted  the  language  of  each,  to  show  that  one 
claimed  that  the  right  of  visit  was  abandoned,  and  the  other 
that  it  was  not  abandoned. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  the  President  claimed  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  rightly  so  claimed.  If  not,  why  be  at  the 
expense  of  exercising  the  right  ourselves  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  vote  a  dollar  for  carrying  out  the  treaty.  War  was 
preferable. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  Sir  Robert  Peel  insisted  only  on  the 
general  riglit.  So  far  as  slave-vessels  on  the  African  coast  were 
concerned,  it  was  certainly  superseded  by  the  treaty.  At  all 
events,  the  discussion  was  premature  and  out  of  place. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  treaty  under  discussion,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  it,  gave  notice  tliat  he  should  move 
for  copies  and  extracts  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster.  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  prime  minister, 
furnished  such  portions  as  he  thought  expedient,  and  sufficient, 
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as  he  declared,  to  make  out  any  case  which  could  be  founded 
on  the  call  for*  documents ;  but,  in  order  to  attain  his  object, 
Lord  Falmerston,  on  the  2l6t  of  March,  moved  for  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  to  the  British  envoy, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  length,  made  an 
elaborate  attack  on  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  result  attained.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  difficulty  from 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  together  with  all  the  n^otiations  and 
attempts  at  settlement  which  had  been  made  down  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton.  In  speaking  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  he  declared  that  he  believed  the 
red-lined  map  of  which  much  had  been  heard,  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris,  was  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  that  used  by  the  commissioners,  marked 
with  a  strong  red  line  following  the  boundary  as  laid  down  by 
the  treaty ;  and  this  line,  he  said,  was  the  boundary  which  had 
always  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  There  was  another 
map,  similarly  marked,  in  the  State-Paper  Office  at  London. 
He  criticised  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unskilled  in  diplomacy,  and  inclined  to  be 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  first  blunder  of  the  envoy 
was  in  beginning  with  an  ultimatum  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self room  for  concession.  He  then  showed  great  weakness  in 
receding  from  his  ultimatum  and  allowing  a  division  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  contrary  to  tlie  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  right  of  Great  Britain.  When  Mr.  Webster  claimed 
the  St.  Jolm's  River  for  the  boundary,  Lord  Ashburton  yielded, 
and,  when  at  another  point  Mr.  Webster  left  the  river  and  car- 
ried the  line  to  the  north  of  it,  he  yielded  again.  There  were, 
moreover,  several  tracts  of  laud — such  as  that  between  the  St. 
John's  and  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
puted strip  to  the  north  of  Vermont,  including  Rouse's  Point 
and  the  Sugar  Islands — which  should  have  been  held  as  equiva- 
lents for  valuable  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
instead  of  which,  they  were  submissively  given  up  at  the  outset. 
The  dignity  of  the  country  was  sacrificed  at  every  step.  He 
claimed  that  nothing  had  been  gained  toward  the  supprcs.sion 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  Lord* 
Ashburton  had  conceded  the  ground  claimed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
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and  practically  allowed  the  doctrine  that  slaves  were  not 
liberated  by  entrance  into  British  ports.  Lastly,  he  accused 
Lord  Ashborton  of  exulting  in  the  humiliation  of  the  country 
at  public  dinners  in  New  York  and  Boston,  by  alluding  to  the 
"  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  independence,"  and  speaking 
of  it  as  a  "  hallowed  spot," 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  replied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  lordship  for  not  moving  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government,  who  were  alone  responsible  for  the 
negotiations,  instead  of  attacking  Lord  Ashburton  and  the 
treaty  which  he  had  negotiated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  into 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  he  had  perfonned  his  mis- 
sion. The  protracted  dispute,  the  frequent  irritations  arising 
out  of  it,  the  long  and  futile  attempts  at  adjustment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  all 
made  the  establishment  of  a  conventional  line  the  only  practi- 
cable course,  and  that  course  had  been  entirely  successful.  A 
boundary  was  obtained  better  than  that  awarded  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  a  vexed  question,  the  constant  cause  of  danger- 
ous irritation,  was  put  effectually  to  rest — a  question  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  had  failed  to  settle  in 
ten  years,  during  which  it  was  on  his  hands.  Delay  had  be- 
come perilous.  It  was  vastly  important  to  both  countries  that 
the  boundary  question  should  be  settled,  and  he  believed  that 
both  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  were  animated  with  a 
sincere  desir6  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding,  making  such 
mutual  concessions  as  were  necessary.  One  proof  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  treaty  was,  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
were  both  accused  in  their  respective  countries  of  making  too 
great  concessions,  and  sacrificing  the  honor  of  tlieir  country. 
Another  proof  was,  that  the  colonies  themselves  were  satisfied. 
Mr.  Webster  had  been  blamed  for  keeping  back  a  certain  map. 
Even  if  he  had  been  bound  to  produce  any  such  map,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as 
having  the  boundary  marked  on  it,  as  imderstood  by  the  com- 
missioners in  1783.  The  British  Government  had  not  been 
able  to  find  this  map,  but  had  found  another  contemporary 
with  the  treaty,  published  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  George 
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III.,  in  which  the  line  was  drawn  according  to  the  American 
claims.  There  was  still  another,  Mitchell's  map  (which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  pronounced  untrustworthy),  which  gave  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim,  "  as  described  by 
Mr.  Oswald."  Sir  E.  Peel  closed  by  repeating  his  regret  that 
the  blame,  if  any,  had  not  been  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  censure,  and  by  stating  his  objection  to 
producing  more  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Macaulay  declared  the  treaty  to  be  in  every  way  deficient. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dignity  of  the  country 
would  be  preserved,  that  the  difficulties  should  be  effectually 
put  at  rest,  and  that  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  been  the  result.  But,  he  said,  the  honor  of  the 
country  had  been  compromised  by  the  "humble,  caressing, 
wheedling  tone"  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  adopted,  and 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  "  firm,  resolute,  vigilant, 
and  unyielding"  manner  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  also  easily 
abandoned  his  first  claim  and  conceded  what  Mr.  Webster 
demanded,  while  'the  latter  never  gave  way  to  his  demands. 
The  difficulties  were  not  settled,  but  matters  left  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before.  The  eighth  article  was  so  ambiguous,  that 
it  was  understood  in  America  as  giving  up  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  England,  while  the  ministry  claimed  that  it 
did  not  abandon  that  right.  It  was  so  much  waste-paper. 
Squadrons  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
two  Governments  with  conflicting  orders,  thus  tending  directly 
to  hostility  or  further  irritation  instead  of  cordial  sentiments. 

Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  had  been  Governor  of  New  Brunswick 
from  1823  to  1831,  gave  a  history  of  the  encroachments  which 
had  been  periiiitted  upon  the  disputed  territory  under  Lord 
Palmorston's  Government.  This  had  given  the  United  States 
possession,  and  led  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  nothing  but  a 
conventional  line  could  be  established,  and  that  which  the 
treaty  laid  down  was  as  good  as  could  be  obtained,  and  gave 
up  no  position  important  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  attacked  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
more  especially.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  was  what  the  Ameri- 
cans called  a  "  smart  man,"  and  Lord  Ashburton's  candor  and 
frankness  were  misplaced,  and  he  had  made  unnecessary  con- 
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cessions.  As  to  the  boundary,  it  was  unfair  for  Mr.  Webster  to 
claim  the  river  for  the  boundary  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  to  depart  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  Kouse's  Point,  one  of  the  places  sur- 
rendered, was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post. 

Mr.  Disraeli  contended  that  the  treaty  gave  England 
more  territory,  a  better  barrier,  and  a  more  eflBcient  boundary 
than  the  "  Dutchman's  line."  In  concession,  England  had  the 
better.  House's  Point  was  of  no  military  importance,  and 
much  greater  extent  of  territory  had  been  given  up  by  America 
than  by  England.  A  great  and  diflBcult  question  had  been  ad- 
vantageously settled.  As  to  the  famous  map,  he  had  seen  it. 
It  was  a  map  of  all  North  America,  was  but  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  the  red  line  covered  a  good  space  of  the  disputed 
territory.  Mitchell's  map  was  much  larger,  and  of  recognized 
authority,  having  belonged  to  the  collection  of  George  III. 
He  showed  that  this  was  the  map  used  by  the  commissioners 
in  1783,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  not  contained  in  Mr.  Sparks's  work,  but  in  a 
book  published  by  Mr.  Temple  Franklin,  his  grandson.  In 
this  letter  Dr.  Franklin  said :  "  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  map  we  used  in  tracing  the  boundary 
was  brought  to  the  treaty  by  the  commissioners  from  England, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  that  was  published  by  Mitchell 
twenty  years  ago."  In  another  place  the  assertion  is  repeated 
that  it  was  Mitchell's  map.  In  Dr.  Franklin's  manuscript 
notes  to  the  nine  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  remarking  on  the 
fourth  article,  he  says,  "  The  map  used  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  was  Mitchell's."  So,  if  maps  were  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  the  United  States  would  have  the  best  of  it. 

An  end  was  put  to  further  debate  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
which  showed  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (March  23d)  Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  debate,  which 
had  been  so  disgracefully  checked,  was  to  be  resumed.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  his  point  had  been  gained,  and  he  was  willing 
the  discussion  should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Hume  then  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  treaty,  in  view  of  previous  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
"  alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  each  of  the  high  con- 
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tracting  parties,  and  that  Lord  Asliburton,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  that  treaty,  deserves  for  that  service 
the  thanks  of  this  House." 

Before  time  could  be  allowed  for  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  a 
similar  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  debated  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Lord  Brougham  contended  that  every  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  no  interest  was  sacrificed, 
and  nothing  given  up  which  it  was  important  to  retain.  In 
the  case  of  the  Caroline,  a  dignified  and  becoming  explanation 
had  been  given  and  received,  and  the  matter  settled  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  case  of  the 
Creole  was  of  great  difficulty,  but  had  been  settled  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  right  of  search,  he  declared,  was  not  involved  at 
all.  No  material  misunderstanding  could  possibly  arise.  There 
was  no  absolute  right  of  search,  but  it  depended  on  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  those  the  United  States  had  never  entered  into. 
The  right  of  visit  had  been  allowed  under  proper  qualifications. 
The  matter  was  clearly  and  fairly  settled.  In  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary,  there  had  been  no  sacrifice  of  honor.  All  the  evi- 
dence was  stronger  in  favor  of  the  line  claimed  by  America 
than  for  that  of  England,  but  America  had  made  the  largest 
concessions.  And,  after  all,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question  was  of  more  importance  than  any  concession  would 
be.  The  Dutch  line  was  better  than  the  English  had  a  right 
to  expect,  but  the  one  obtained  was  better  yet.  Much  had 
been  said  of  a  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  "in  which,"  the  doctor  says,  "I  have 
traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  line  iu  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty." 
There  had  been  an  unsuccessful  search  for  this  map,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  one  recently  found  by  the  Americans 
was  the  same.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  made  to  tally  witli  the 
description  in  the  treaty,  and  was  worthless  as  evidence.  Mr. 
"Webster  was  under  no  obligation  to  produce  this  map  as  evi- 
dence against  himself.  There  were  two  maps  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  authorities — one  of  them  by  Mr.  Faden,  George 
III.'s  geographer — which  laid  down  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  Americans.  Why  did  not  Lord  Ashburton  take  these 
out  to  damage  his  own  claims  ?    They  were  much  more  likely 
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to  be  authoritative.  Finally,  Lord  Asliburton  had  accomplished 
in  a  few  months  what  his  assailants,  when  in  office,  had  labored 
in  vain  for  years  to  bring  about. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  urgently  supported  the  motion, 
and  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Ashburton's  course. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  the  motion  as  unusual 
and  uncalled  for.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  case  of  the 
Caroline  were  satisfactory,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Creole  difficulty.  The  boundary  question 
had  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Madawaska 
was  in  the  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Valuable 
concessions  had  been  made,  in  allowing  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John's,  and  giving  up  certain  tracts  of  land  and  positions 
important  to  the  defence  of  Canada,  while  no  equivalents  were 
obtained.  The  question  of  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been 
advanced.  The  labors  of  Lord  Ashburton  deserved  no  such 
compliment  as  was  proposed,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  defended  the  unusual  character  of  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the  case.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  brought  about  an 
amicable  settlement.  Matters  had  reached  a  point  where  delay 
was  dangerous,  and  the  noble  lord  had  removed  the  causes  of 
irritation  and  collision,  and  bestowed  a  great  benefit  upon  both 
countries.  In  the  matter  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  right  of 
search,  the  English  had  no  absolute  claim,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  on  these  points  were  a  great  gain. 

Lord  Campbell  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  There  was  no  imputation  to  be  cast  upon  Mr.  "Webster, 
but  he  had  been  an  overmatch  for  Lord  Ashburton.  His  dis- 
patches showed  "  infinitely  more  astuteness,  and  judgment,  and 
skill,  than  the  noble  lord's."  The  evidence  was  fuller,  and  the 
subject  bettor  understood,  than  at  the  time  of  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  went  to  prove  that  the  English 
had  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory.  He  believed 
.Franklin's  map  to  be  the  one  by  which  the  treaty  Was  made, 
and  conclusive  as  evidence.  The  Creole  question  was  left  un- 
settled and  in  a  difficult  position.     Lord  Ashburton  had  been 
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all  acquiescence,  and  did  not  spiritedly  resist  (as  ho  ought)  Mr. 
Webster's  claim  that  slaves  did  not  become  free  in  Britieh 
ports,  but  left  the  subject  for  future  settlement,  and  a  source 
of  future  trouble.  The  right  of  search  was  absolute  and  indis- 
pensable, and  had  also  been  left  unsettled  to  breed  diflScultj 
and  hostility.  The  eighth  article  was  a  backward  step  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Lord  Colchester  thought  the  treaty  a  success,  and  the  eighth 
article  an  advance  on  the  slave-trade  question. 

Lord  Denman  made  some  objection  to  the  language  and 
expression  of  Lord  Ashburton's  dispatches,  as  too  humble  and 
submissive. 

Lord  Brougham's  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  complimented  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  came  under  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2d  of  Mav. 

Mr.  Hume  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
and  regretted  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him. 
He  had  originally  thought  it  a  bad  appointment,  but  had  been 
convinced  to  tlie  contrary  by  the  course  of  the  negotiator.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  had  been  made  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  line  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  A  conventional  line  only  was  feasible,  and 
this  had  been  obtained  witliout  any  important  concession,  and 
the  cause  of  past  disputes  and  future  danger  removed  by  nego- 
tiations satisfactory  to  reasonable  men  in  both  countries.  The 
other  questions  involved  had  been  settled  justly  and  fairly, 
Mr.  Hume  closed  by  citing  precedents  for  his  motion. 

Dr.  Bowring,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  correspondence,  and  found  that  it  "  was  con- 
ducted in  a  courteous,  pacific,  and  dignified  spirit."  Injustice 
had  been  done  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  therefore  this  motion 
was  called  for. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  made  a  few  remarks,  censuring  the 
treaty,  and  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Berkeley. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  thought  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conducted  the  negotiation  was  his  chief  merit 
in  the  matter,  and  had  brought  about  the  successful  and  satis- 
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factory  result  which  they  proposed  to  thank  him  for.  He 
showed,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  advantage  of 
the  boundary  obtained  over  the  Dutch  line. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  characterized  the  motion  as  a  "  monstrous 
proposition,"  for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thanking  tlie  envoy  for  giving  up  territory  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  abandoning  the  right  of  search,  and 
leaving  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
sent  to  arrange.  He  had  taken  a  low  and  feeble  tone,  and 
been  too  ready  to  express  his  cordial  and  friendly  feelings,  and 
had  not  shown  the  heart  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  if  the  motion  was  unprecedented,  the 
attacks  made  upon  Lord  Ashburton  called  for  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  his  deserts.  The  speaker  was  especially  severe  upon 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  question  of  geo- 
graphical advantage  was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  quieting  the  dissensions  and  hostility  already  awakened 
and  averting  those  which  were  impending  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  sent  out.  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  had 
worked  upon  the  difficulty  for  twelve  years  without  improving 
its  condition,  and  now  it  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  put 
at  rest.  A  decided  advance  had  also  been  made  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  England  had  no  right  of  search, 
and  only  that  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the  real  nationality  of  sus- 
pected vessels  carrying  the  American  flag.  Both  countries 
were  now  agreed,  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  gained  what  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sought  in  vain  for  twelve  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  Caroline,  concession  and  explanation  had  been  mutual, 
and  were  creditable  to  both  parties.  One  of  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  was  attested  by  the  cordial  feeling  toward 
Lord  Ashburton  in  America, 

Lord  John  Russell  said  the  right  of  search  had  not  been 
settled.  The  treaty  on  that  point  was  differently  understood 
In  the  two  countries.  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  too  humble 
and  ready  to  yield,  and  Mr.  Webster  had  been  unfair  in  claim- 
ing the  river  St.  John's  for  the  boundary,  and  afterward  leav- 
ing it,  etc. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  satisfied, 
50 
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and  aiiiinadvertecl  on  the  opposition  of  such  men  as  Palmereton, 
Russell,  and  Maeanlay,  to  doing  justice  to  Lord  Ashburton.  He 
gave  precedents  for  motions  like  the  present,  brought  forward 
by  pei'sons  not  in  the  ministry,  and  complained  of  the  "  miser- 
able cavilling  "  at  the  language  and  tone  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
preceding  speakers.  There  was  no  apology  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline,  and  should  he  none.  The  provision  for  cooperating 
against  the  slave-trade  was  inadequate,  and  no  equivalent  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  present  motion 
was  a  bad  precedent.  No  new  poss^ession  had  been  gained,  no 
extension  of  interests,  no  new  means  of  defence.  It  was  simply 
a  bad  bargain,  which  was  better  than  none.  The  vote  asked 
for  would  l>e  no  honor  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  would  lower 
Great  Britain  in  the  eves  of  the  world.  On  a  division,  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

After  some  of  these  debates  had  reached  this  countrv,  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  28tli  of  March,  addressed  his  public  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Everett,  in  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  the 
18th  of  January,  for  the  double  purj)ose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  misunderstanding,  and  of  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the 
right  of  searcli,  as  a  right  capable  of  being  exercised  in  time 
of  peace.  In  this  answer,  he  fully  admitted  that  the  claim  of 
a  right  of  search  was  not  discussed  during  the  late  negotiation, 
that  no  concession  on  this  point  was  required  by  the  United 
States  or  made  by  Groat  Britain  ;  and  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  were  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  rendering  unnecessary 
both  the  assertion  and  denial  of  the  claim  by  requiring  each 
Government  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  visitation  of  vessels 
sailing  under  its  flag.  The  treaty,  he  said,  was  clear  and 
intelligible,  needing  no  interpretation  and  no  comment.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  this  point,  Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  make 
known  the  views  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  alleged  right  of  search  or  visit.  He 
maintained  that  there  is  no  established  distinction  l>etween 
search  and  visitation,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no 
right  to  visit  a  vessel  at  sea  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue 
laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  usually  done  within  three 
leagues  of  the  coast,  and  that  whenever  done  it  is  a  right  of 
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search.  lie  denied  also  that  the  claim  of  visiting  vessels,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  national  character  in  time  of  peace,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  right ;  for,  if  it  be  a  right,  no  claim  can  be 
made  for  reparation  of  injmy  arising  from  its  fair  exercise, 
which  reparation  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  his  Government 
would  be  ready  to  make.  He  then  declared  that  the  right  of 
every  vessel  to  pursue  its  course  on  the  ocean,  unmolested,  in 
time  of  peace,  involves  the  right  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  the  claim  of  visitation  must  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.     His  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  view  of 
this  whole  subject,  wliich  is  the  most  naturally  taken,  is  also  the  most  legal, 
and  most  in  analogy  with  other  cases.  British  cruisers  have  a  right  to  de- 
tain British  merchantmen  for  certain  purposes ;  and  they  have  a  right, 
acquired  by  treaty,  to  detain  merchant-vessels  of  several  other  nations  for 
the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  at  all  to  detain  an  American 
merchant-vessel.  This  Lord  Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fullest  manner.  Any 
detention  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  British  cruiser  is  therefore  a  wrong 
— a  trespass — although  it  may  be  done  under  the  belief  that  she  was  a 
British  vessel,  or  that  she  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  conceded  the 
right  of  such  detention  to  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  trespass,  therefore, 
an  involuntary  trespass.  If  a  ship-of-war,  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  fire  upon  and  sink  a  neutral  vessel,  under  the  belief  that 
she  is  an  enemy's  vessel,  this  is  a  trespass — a  mere  wrong ;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  act  done  under  any  right,  accompanied  by  responsibility  for 
damages.  So  if  a  civil  officer  on  land  have  process  against  one  individual, 
and  through  mistake  arrest  another,  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious ;  no  one 
would  think  of  saying  that  it  was  done  under  any  lawful  exercise  of 
authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility ;  or  that  it  was  any  thing  but  a 
mere  trespass,  though  an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal  law  does 
not  undertake  to  lay  dowTi  beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  such 
cases ;  and  as  little,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
does  the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the 
government  of  cases  of  involuntary  trespasses,  detentions,  and  injuries  at 
sea ;  except  that,  in  both  classes  of  cases,  law  and  reason,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  injuries  committed  through  mistake  and  injuries  committed 
by  design ;  the  former  being  entitled  to  fair  and  just  compensation,  the 
latter  demanding  exemplary  damages,  and  sometimes  personal  punish- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  known 
its  opinions,  which  it  now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detaining  American 
vessels,  tliough  subject  to  just  compensation  if  such  detention  afterward 
turn  out  to  have  been  v/ithout  good  cause,  however  guarded  by  instruc- 
tions, or  however  cautiously  exercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  incon- 
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veniencc  and  injury.  The  amount  of  loss  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 
Compensation,  if  it  be  adequate  in  the  amount,  may  still  necessarily  be 
long  delayed ;  and  the  pendency  of  such  claims  always  proyes  trouble- 
some to  the  Governments  of  both  countries.  These  detentions,  too,  fre- 
quently irritate  individuals,  cause  warm  blood,  and  produce  nothing  but 
ill  effects  on  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  countries.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  their 
recurrence. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has  not 
conceded  a  mutual  right  of  visit  or  search,  as  has  been  done  by  the  parties 
to  the  quintuple  treaty  of  December,  1841,  doe^  not  admit  that,  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  right  of  visit 
distinguished  by  well-known  rules  and  definitions  from  theT  right  of 
search. 

**  It  does  not  admit  that  visit  of  American  merchant- vessels  by  British 
cruisers  is  founded  on  any  right,  notwithstanding  the  cruiser  may  suppose 
such  vessel  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  We  cannot  but 
see  that  the  detention  and  examination  of  American  vessels  by  British 
cruisers  has  abeady  led  to  consequences,  and  fear  that,  if  continucd,at 
would  still  lead  to  further  consequences,  highly  injurious  to  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  admits 
that  its  flag  can  give  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  to 
regularly  documented  American  vessels.  It  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
whole  case,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
that  it  cheerfully  assumed  the  duties  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  that,  thereby,  causes  of  difficulty  and  difference  might  be 
altogether  removed,  and  that  the  two  powers  might  be  enabled  to  act 
concurrently,  cordially,  and  effectually  for  the  suppression  of  a  trafiic 
which  both  regard  as  a  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  every  Christian  sentiment. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  nor  is  it  under 
the  influence  of  any  opinions  which  should  lead  it  to  desire  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  maritime  power.  But,  in  the  con- 
victions which  it  entertains,  and  in  the  measures  which  it  has  adopted,  it 
has  been  governed  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  support  those  principles 
and  those  practices  which  it  believes  to  be  conformable  to  public  law,  and 
favorable  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations. 

"  Both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity, 
have  made  express  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty.  An  American  squadron  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Instructions  for  its  commander  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  British  Government ;  and  the 
President  confidently  believes  that  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  the  mode  agreed  on  will  be  more  effectual  than  any  efforts  yet 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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'*  You  will  read  this  dispatch  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  if  he  desire  it, 

giye  him  a  copy.  I  am,  sir,  etc.,  etc., 

"  D.  Wbbst£B.' 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

When  this  dispatch  was  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  frankly  made  the  very  important  admissions  described  in 
the  following  private  letter : 

[from   MB.   EVERETT  TO  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

'*  London,  fnth  April,  1848. 
^  Mt  DEAR  Sir  :  On  the  22d  instant,  as  I  have  informed  you  in  my 
pn][>lic  dispatch,  I  called  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  read  to  him  your  letter 
to  me  of  the  28th  March,  on  the  subject  of  visitation  and  search.  He 
said  it  was  an  excellent  document ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
wish  to  alter  a  word ;  that  he  concurred  with  you  in  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  that  between  a  right  of  search  and  a  right 
of  visit ;  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  point ;  that 
perhaps  he  himself  has  not  expressed  himself  as  distinctly  as  he  might 
on  that  head  in  his  letter  to  me  of  December  20,  1841 ;  that  that  letter 
was  written  currente  calamo^  and  he  only  wondered  that  it  had  stood  criti- 
cism so  well ;  perhaps  he  might  say  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  his  ideas  had  become  more  definite  than 
they  then  were." 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  occasion  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  concerned  about  the  alleged  right  of  search  in  its 
connection  with  the  slave-trade,  after  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton had  been  executed.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  a  fraudulent  use  of  its  flag  in  that  trade 
was  fully  explained  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which 
followed  Mr.  Webster's  public  dispatch  on  this  subject ;  and 
by  which  Mr.  Everett  was  directed  to  make  known  to  the 
British  ministry  the  principles  whicli  had  been  adopted  by  our 
Department  of  State  in  regard  to  cases  brought  before  it  for 
?ts  interference. 

[to  MB.   EVEKETT.] 

{Private.) 

"Jlprtf27, 1848. 

**  My  dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Intelligencer  of  March  25th, 
and  a  copy  also  of  that  paper  of  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 

'  The  whol«»  of  this  dispatch  iH  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  vi.,  881,  et  se<j. 
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your  attention  to  an  editorial  article  in  each,  for  which  I  am  reBponsible. 

X,  in  yesterday^s  paper,  is  II E .    Disappointment,  or  some  other 

cause,  has  led  him  to  rank  himself  with  the  diiaffeeUd,  Whatever  I  do  he 
is  sure  to  find  fault  with ;  and,  though  we  used  to  think  him  a  person  of 
some  talent,  he  is  always  wrong,  growing  vain  and  conceited  in  his  old 
age,  without  growing  wiser. 

"  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  procure  a  solemn  declaration  to  be 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  this 
Government  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  American  ves- 
sels found  engaged  in  the  slav^trade.  I  deem  this  to  be  of  the  very  first 
importance.  It  will  check  designs  of  slave-dealing  in  their  bud.  I 
already  see  consequences  of  magnitude  resulting  from  it.  It  is  now 
understood  that,  in  every  application  for  interference  made  at  this  depart- 
ment for  alleged  detention  by  British  cruisers,  the  case  will  be  strictly 
inquired  into,  and  closely  sifted ;  and,  if  just  suspicions  be  awakened,  not 
only  will  no  interference  be  made,  but  the  case  itself  will  l)e  referred  to 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Government.  I  wish  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  assured  of  this. 

*^I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  two  Governments  may  escape  all 
future  collision  or  disputes  about  the  right  of  search ;  and  this  is  a  most 
desirable  object  with  me.  I  am  well  aware  that,  misled  by  circumstances, 
American  vessels  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  English  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  But,  in  general,  serious  consequences  in  such  cases  may  be 
avoided,  if  parties  conduct  with  moderation  and  prudence.  I  trust  that 
my  last  public  dispatch  to  you,  the  instructions  given  to  our  American 
squadron,  the  President's  message  to  the  Senate,  already  referrtHl  to,  and 
such  use  as  you  may  properly  make  of  this  private  letter,  will  satisfy  the 
British  Government  of  the  sincere  desire  felt  by  us  to  accomplish  the 
object,  common  to  both  Governments,  without  prejudice  or  danger  to  tho 
just  rights  of  either.  Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  in  leaving  this 
department,  than  the  humble  trust  that  the  questions  which  have  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which  have  been  subjects  of  discussion 
since  I  came  into  office,  will  be  found  to  have  been  settled  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  both,  likely  to  promote  harmony  and  good-will  between 
them,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

**  D.  W." 

• 

It  lias  already  been  seen  in  what  manner  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Asliburton  himself  treated  the  diftcovery  of  the  Paris 
map,  and  the  l)earing  of  some  of  the  other  maps  u[H)n  the  dis- 
puted boundary.  The  use  that  was  made  of  the  Paris  map  by 
the  opposition  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sir  ll(»bert  Peel  to 
bring  forward,  in  tlu?  debate  of  April,  another  map  which  be- 
came known  to  him  after  the  treaty  had  settled  the  boundary. 
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This  was  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  which  had  been  used  at 
Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  who  nego- 
tiated the  Pro\'isional  Treaty  of  1782,  and  who  afterward  sent 
the  map  home  to  his  Government.  With  the  library  of  George 
in.  it  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum.  It  had  on  it 
the  words  "  Boundary,  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,"  in  four 
places. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these 
words  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king.  The  map  clearl}' 
confirmed  the  American  claim.  Under  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration it  was  discovered  in  tlie  British  Museum,  and  was 
placed,  with  otlier  documents,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh,  who,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  became  foreign  secretary, 
waa  directed  to  hand  over  all  papers  relating  to  the  boundary, 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  departure  for  this  country.  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  kept  back  this  Oswald  map,  and  neither 
Lord  Aberdeen  nor  Lord  Ashburton  knew  of  its  existence, 
until  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was 
found  in  New  York  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  of  l782-'83,  with  a  boundary  cor- 
responding to  that  marked  on  the  Oswald  map.  Some  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  this  map  took  place  in  the  !Jfew-York 
Historical  Society,  before  the  intelligence  respecting  the  dis- 
covery in  London  of  Mr.  Oswald's  map  reached  this  country. 
The  following  private  letters  show  how  Lord  Ashburton  and 
Mr.  Webster  respectively  regarded  this  "  battle  of  the  maps  " :  * 


fTO  MB.  WEBSTER,] 

*'  Loin>ox,  AprU  28, 1S43.« 

"  My  deab  Mr.  Websteb  :  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Everett^s  bag 
to  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  for  the  information  it  con- 
tained. 

"  On  this  side  of  the  water  the  several  debatable  subjects  connected 
with  our  treaty  are  settling  down  very  satisfactorily  in  the  public  mind. 

*  In  tlie  North  American  Revurw  for  '  In  the  2d  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 

1843,  vol.   r)f>,  there  is   a  very  learned  published   correspondence,   p.   190,    the 

article  by  Mr.  Sparks  on  the  Treaty  of  date  of  this  letter  is  erroneously  printed 

Washington,  which  contains  a  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  1844.     The 

account  of  all  the  maps  bearing  on  this  context  shows  that  it  was  written  as  I 

controversy.  have  dated  it 
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The  battle  of  the  maps,  the  question  whether  concessioiis  were  made  cm 
either  side,  and  by  whom,  with  respect  to  search  or  visit,  and  the  admiraUe 

reproofs  administered  by  you  to  the  officious  interference  of  Mr. ; 

the  discussion  of  all  those  questions,  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  leaves 
the  universal  impression  that  the  treaty  was  a  good  and  wise  measure,  and 
good  and  wise,  because  it  was  fair ;  so  much  so,  that  the  critics  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  of  us  had  the  advantage  in  the  scramble  for  the 
swamps  on  the  St.  John^s,  a  dilemma  in  which  it  was  your  wish,  as  I  am 
sure  it  was  mine,  to  leave  them.  The  map  question  now  fortunately  only 
interests  historians,  such  as  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  disturb  its  sleep,  or  that  either  party  should  find,  or 
think  they  had  found,  any  thing  conclusive,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
conviction  that  there  existed  that  real  shade  of  doubt  or  perplexity  which 
could  alone  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  compromise.  If  we  are  ever  fated 
to  meet  again,  which  I  indulge  the  hope  may  yet  be  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  you  unravel  this,  to  me,  inextricable 
puzzle ;  at  present  I  will  only  say,  what  I  know  you  will  believe,  that  the 
discoveries  here  are  quite  recent,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to  me  when  I 
was  at  Washington.  Not  but  that  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  duty  of  mine  to  damage  the  cause  of  my  client,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perhaps  went  further  in  protestations  of  ignorance  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  Palmerston  has,  in  Parliament,  been  the 
only  real  adversary  of  the  treaty,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  disin- 
terested one.  His  move  will  probably  bring  upon  me  the  unusual  honor 
of  the  complimentary  acknowledgment  of  my  services.  That  in  the  Lords 
is  already  passed  with  only  tlirce  dissentient  voices.  In  the  Commons 
the  motion  is  expected  to  come  on  next  week.  The  ministers  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  volunteer  proceeding.  I  send  you  herewith  Brougham's 
speech,  which  is,  I  am  told,  good ;  but  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  The  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  makes 
some  stir  with  our  antislavery  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  deputa- 
tions, and  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  them ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  them,  though 
with  no  bad  consequences,  when  the  bill  passes  for  giving  effect  to  this 
article.  The  apprehension  is,  that  some  cases  of  n^bbery  will  be  got  up  to 
claim  fugitive  slaves.  This  will  certainly  require  caution  with  the  magis- 
trates in  Canada,  but  I  am  not  fearful  of  the  result ;  but,  should  the  abuse 
prove  excessive,  the  remedy  is  in  the  power  to  correct  the  article.  We 
have  now  in  our  new  governor-general  a  very  judicious,  discreet,  and  liberal 
man,  upon  whose  practical  good  sense  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  of  what  passes  in  the  Old  World  that 
you  will  not  have  better  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  who  understands 
us  thoroughly,  and  who  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  marvellous  favorite 
with  us.  I  am  frequently  asked  whether  America  furnishes  many  such 
men.  We  were  in  some  anxiety  that  he  might  leave  us  for  the  Celestial 
Empire,  but  I  find,  as  I  anticipated,  that  he  will  remain  with  the  Terres- 
trials.    He  would  be  much  too  fine  an  instrument  for  such  a  purpose :  it 
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would  be  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor.  Tou  must  have  no  want  of  coarse 
instruments  for  such  a  purpose.  To  look  after  ship-captains  and  super- 
cargoes, with  very  limited  jlowers,  is  no  enviable  work,  and  there  seems  no 
alternative  between  that  and  sending  a  parade  embassy  to  Pekin.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  any  attempt  on  our  part  at  exclusion  or  monopoly. 
The  keeping  open  the  opening  we  have  made  is  best  effected  by  encourag- 
ing the  admission  of  all  the  world ;  besides,  at  present,  the  system  of 
monopoly  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  On  this  subject  we  are  shortly  to  have 
a  heavy  parliamentary  battle  for  the  admission  of  your  com  through 
Canada.  The  result  is  doubtful,  for  the  country  gentlemen  are  just  now 
very  sore  and  sulky.  In  other  respects  I  never  knew  this  country  more 
politically  easy  and  quiet,  though  with  much  manufacturing  (Stress, 
which  is,  however,  mending.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  England 
and  Prance  are  both  in  safe  and  prudent  hands,  with  Peel  and  Guizot, 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  conservatively  maintained.  I  do 
not  much  fear  any  mischief  from  your  side  under  such  circumstances ;  but 
the  scheme  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  make,  a  triumvirate  with  your 
name  on  the  Potomac,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  some  way  or  other  the 
Great  Republic  will  remain  under  your  guidance. 

"  With  great  regard,  yours  always, 

"  ASHBURTOK. 

"  p.  8. — Recollecting  the  alarm  expressed  when  I  was  with  you,  about 
cor  supposed  intention  of  making  a  lodgment  in  California,  which  was,  I 
believe,  never  dreamt  of  by  anybody  here,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  the  new  French  Polynesian  empire.  People  now  seem  to 
attach  little  importance  to  it,  and  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  about  it. 
The  Parisians,  disappointed  that  we  were  not  vexed  or  angry,  are  already 
tired  with  their  new  toy.  To  say  the  truth,  after  our  doings  in  New 
Zealand,  we  could  hardly  make  objections.  That  establishment  was 
forced  upon  Government  by  actual  volunteer  colonization,  which  they 
very  reluctantly  supported.  The  general  principle  of  extensive  emigration 
18  a  favorite  remedy  of  the  present  day  for  redundant  population.  I  send 
you  a  clever  speech  of  Charles  Buller  on  this  subject,  which,  if  you  have 
leisure,  will  interest  you." 

*[MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.   EVERETT.] 

'*  WAsniicGTOif,  AprU  25, 1843. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  P.  A.  Jay,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  sons,  as  you  know,  of  John  Jay,  died.  About  the  end  of 
last  month  it  was  made  known  that  among  his  papers  was  found  a  copy 
of  Mitchcirs  map,  with  evident  marks  upon  it  of  having  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  of  having  been  used  in  Paris  in  1783.  The  map  was  carried  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  who  still  keeps  up  great  interest  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
boundary  question,  and  !Mr.  (jallatin  thought  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  an  occasion  to  read  a  lectur. 
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to  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  on  the 
boundary  subject,  in  which  he  should  explain  the  bearing  of  whaterer 
eridence  this  new-found  map  might  furnish.  •  I  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  and  yi^ted  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  saw  the 
map. 

**  His  lecture  was  then  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  15th,  and  I  promised  to 
attend.  I  did  attend,  heard  the  lecture,  and  made  a  short  speech  myself 
Some  account  of  these  things  you  will  see  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Gallatin^a 
lecture,  which  is  interesting,  will  be  printed  by  the  society,  and  my  little 
speech,  corrected  from  the  newspapers,  appended.  I  have  some  hopes  that 
the  publication  will  be  completed,  so  that  some  copies  may  go  to  yon  by 
this  conveyance.  If  that  should  happen,  please  give  one  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

"  I  had  hardly  reached  my  post  here,  from  New  York,  before  I  learned 
by  your  letters,  as  well  as  by  the  published  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Mr.  Oswald^s  copy  of  MitchelPs  map  was  at  last  found.  I  have 
read  your  account  of  that  matter  with  interest,  and  have  also  perused  all 
the  debates,  down  to  what  I  think  Lord  Ashburton  might  fedrly  enough 
call  Lord  Palmerston's  *  capitulation.^ 

^^  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Jay's  map  and  Mr.  Oswald's  map  are  alike. 
What  one  proves  the  other  proves.  Neither  of  them  is  absolutely  conclu- 
sive, because  neither  proves  the  line  found  upon  it  to  have  been  drawn  in 
any  part  after  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  boundary  as  agreed  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  called  Mr.  Oswald's  line,  never  was  agreed  to.  I 
concur,  therefore,  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  no  map,  nor  all  the  maps,  settle  the  question,  because  they  bear  no 
marked  lines  which  may  not  have  been  lines  of  proposal  merely.  Li  other 
words,  none  of  thciu  shows  a  line,  clearly  purporting  to  be  a  line,  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  map  a  boundary  which  had  been 
agreed  on. 

*'Both  these  last-discovered  maps  are  evidence,  and  important  evi- 
dence ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  more  weight  attaches  to  the  map  published 
by  Behn,  under  the  circumHtimces  of  that  publication,  than  to  either  or  both 
of  these.  And  now,  I  hoi)c,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  investigation 
of  boundary-lines  by  maps,  for  I  hardly  expect  any  other  discoveries  will 
be  made.  The  universal  sentiment  here  is,  and  certainly  I  concur  in  it 
with  very  great  cordiality,  approarhing  personal  gratitude,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  treated  the  matter  of  the  Paris  map  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It 
required  of  him  a  dogree  of  manliness  and  independence,  becoming  his 
character,  and  honorable  to  his  feelings,  to  rebuke  such  reproachful 
charges  as  those  with  \Yhieh  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  that  man  of  two 
countries,  had  (raused  the  leading  presses  of  London  to  be  tilled.  It  was 
always  sur])rising  to  nio  that  the  Govcniment  of  Great  Britain  employed 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  It  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  you  and  I  know 
him.    He  is  shallow  and  conceited,  with  quite  a  lurch  toward  miscHiefl" 
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In  the  speech  before  the  Historical  Society  referred  to  by 
Mr,  Webster  in  the  foregoing  letter,  he  thus  described  his  own 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  Paris  map,  and  the  attitude  in  which 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the 
coimtry. 

"  With  respect,  sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and 
the  tone  of  sandry  articles  in  the  London  press,  conceiving  the  Paris  map, 
I  hope  nobody  supposes,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  that  these  things  are  exciting  any  sensation  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  does  not  alarm  us  for  our  reputation.  Assuming 
that  fhere  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by  compro- 
mise, finding  that  no  arbitration  which  did  not  end  in  a  compromise  would 
be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the  Government  thought  it  its  duty 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  two  States  immediately  concerned  to  the 
subject,  to  ask  them  to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into,  with  an  assurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out their  consent,  and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary.  To  this  the  two 
States  agreed,  with  the  limitation  upon  the  consent  of  their  agents,  that, 
with  regard  to  both  States,  it  should  be  unanimous.  In  this  state  of 
things,  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  l>efore  these  States  thus  admitted  into  the  negotiations  all 
the  information  in  its  power.  Every  ofiice  in  Washington  was  ransacked, 
every  book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotia- 
tions, from  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and,  among  the 
rest,  this  discover)'  in  Paris  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  If  these  afforded 
any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used 
to  obscure  their  rights,  to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust 
compromise,  that  was  all  for  their  consideration.  The  map  was  submitted 
as  evidence,  together  with  all  the  other  proofs  and  documents  in  the  case, 
without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty, 
on  my  part,  to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit 
of  doubtful  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps,  make  some- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  higher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  owr  the  whole  matter. 

'*  I  will  detain  you,  sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  ujwn  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
in  regard  to  which  my  own  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  shall  l)e  quite 
satisfied  if  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  interests 
in  regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly  disposition, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  Government  in  settling  the  question,  and  put- 
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ting  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
country  for  fifty  years,  not  always  without  some  danger  of  breaking  the 
public  peace,  often  with  the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial  intercourse, 
spreading  distrust  between  those  having  daily  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspicion.'^ 

The  reader  can  now  look  back  to  the  preceding  autumn, 
and  consider  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  respect  to 
the  (fuestion  of  Mr.  Webster's  resignation  at  that  time.  Had 
he  then  gone  out  of  office,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
misunderstanding  respecting  the  right  of  search  ?  Who  could 
have  carried  the  Government  and  the  country  through*  the 
period  when  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
shaping  itself  into  tliat  confirmation  of  the  treaty  and  its  ac- 
companying negotiations  which  was  essential  as  a  popular 
ratification  of  the  official  acts  ?  If  he  had  been  out  of  office  in 
the  winter  of  1842-'43,  lie  would  have  been  a  private  man ; 
the  dispatch  in  whicli  lie  fully  answered  the  claim  of  a  right  of 
search  or  visitation  would  not  have  been  written ;  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  without  his  powerful  aid,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  embarrassment ;  the  subject  of  Oregon  would 
have  run  wild  in  Congress ;  and  the  China  mission  would  not 
have  been  shaped  as'  it  was,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  originated 
at  all.  To  the  subject  of  Oregon,  therefore,  and  to  the  China 
mission  we  must  now  turn. 

In  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  set- 
tlement or  correction  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  possessions,  farther  than  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  that  point  the  boundary,  as 
fixed  by  former  treaties,  was  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Lord  Ashburtoii  did  not  think  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
agree  upon  a  line  beyond  the  mountains,  and  consequently, 
after  his  return  to  England,  it  became  a  question,  with  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  Administration,  in  what  manner  a  settlement  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  could  be  best  accomplished. 
By  the  following  private  letters  from  Mr.  Webi^ter  to  Mr. 
Everett,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  special  mission  was  thought  of 
for  this  purpose : 
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[to  KB.  ETEBBTT.] 
•  **  WABnnroTON,  Ifavemder  S6, 1843. 

"  My  dbab  Sib  :  I  believe  I  have  nothing  which  needs  to  be  made  the 
snbject  of  a  public  dispatch  by  this  conveyance.  Some  topics,  however, 
in  your  recent  private  letters  require  attention. 

"  1,  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  President 
quite  agrees  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  both  Govern- 
ments should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  settle,  if  they 
can  settle,  all  disputes  respecting  this  territory.  Mr.  Fox  has  made  us  a 
communication  relative  to  the  subject,  but  before  this  was  received  the 
President  had  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  to  be  inserted  in  his  message  to 
Congress  next  week.  The  question  is  how,  or  upon  what  basis,  is  a  nego- 
tiation to  be  opened  ?  The  title  is  disputed  between  the  parties ;  shall 
this  question  of  title  be  referred  to  a  third  power  ?  Or,  if  a  compromise 
be  attempted,  in  what  form  or  on  what  principle  ?  A  division  of  this  ter- 
ritory might  naturally  be  suggested,  and  at  first  blush  the  Columbia  River 
might  seem  to  present  itself  as  a  convenient  line  of  division.  But  there 
are  great  peculiarities  about  this  river.  It  afibrds  very  small  acconmioda- 
tions  to  commerce  in  comparison  with  its  size,  or  volume  of  water.  For 
nine  months  in  the  year  the  navigation  of  its  mouth  is  regarded  as  im- 
practicable, and  for  the  rest  quite  uncertain  and  inconvenient.  If  we 
should  consent  to  be  limited  by  the  river  on  the  north,  we  shall  not  have 
one  tolerable  harbor  on  the  whole  coast.  The  straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  the  inland  waters  mth  which  they  communicate  undoubtedly  contain 
all  the  good  harbors  between  the  Russian  settlements  and  California.  You 
remember  that,  when  the  subject  was  last  up,  there  was  a  proposition  that 
the  United  States  should  hold  an  isolated  territory,  embracing  some  of 
these  inland  waters,  and  have  a  passage  through  those  straits.  But  dis- 
connected territories  are  inconvenient,  England  wants  a  good  harbor  in 
the  sound,  connected  with  the  ocean,  through  those  straits;  she  may  want 
also  the  privilege  of  transporting  furs  and  other  commodities  down  the 
river ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  an  object  with  her  to  retain  the  settlement  at 
Vancouver  and  the  other  small  settlements  farther  north,  under  her  juris- 
diction and  protection.     Does  she  want  any  more  ? 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable  colonization  in 
those  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  be  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers.  At  present  there  arc  not  above  seven  hundred  white 
persons  on  the  whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river  from  California  to  lati- 
tude fifty-four,  north,  and  about  twenty  thousand  Indians.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  line  of  boundary  might  begin  on  the  sea,  or  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  St.  Juan  do  Fuca,  follow  up  these  straits,  give  us  a  harbor 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  these  inland  waters,  and  then  continue  south, 
striking  the  river  below  Vancouver,  and  then  following  the  river  to  its 
intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  north. 
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"  I  describe  this  without  reference  to  the  maps,  and  without  haying 
them  before  me,  but  you  will  understand  the  general  idea. 

"  2.  Commennal  intercourse.  This  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 

*^  1.  Navigation.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  great  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  this  country  with  the  present  state  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  moved  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  session,  and  very  full  and  striking  reports  were  made  in  one  of  them. 

"  While  our  treaty  with  England  gives  us  a  fair  and  equal  chance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Europe,  our  navigation  is  exposed  to  great  inconveniences  in  all  that 
regards  intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  the  President  would  be 
happy  that  the  two  Governments  should  agree  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. 

"  2.  Commerce.  By  this  I  mean  the  question  of  duties  about  which, 
as  you  know.  General  Green  had  conversation  with  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr. 
McGregor.  This  matter  is  difficult  and  delicate.  We  regard  the  pri- 
mary object  of  duties  to  be  revenue,  and  the  power  of  laying  duties  is 
one  of  the  express  grants  to  Congress.  How  far  can  the  treaty-making 
power  be  properly  extended  in  these  cases?  We  have  had  but  two 
instances,  I  think,  and  both  under  very  particular  circumstances,  and  very 
much  limited,  and  yet  both  a  good  deal  complained  of.  If  you  have  the 
means  at  hand,  turn  to  the  debates  of  1796,  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
its  just  nature  and  extent.  See  especially  Mr.  Madison^s  speech,  Mr. 
Smithes  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Giles's.  Mr.  Madison's  general 
notion  was,  that  the  treaty-making  power  ought  not  to  be  so  far  extended 
as  to  interfere  with  subjects,  a  power  over  which  was  especially  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  And,  perhaps,  this  doctrine  cannot  well  be 
disputed.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  duties  by  treaties,  must  be 
very  well  considered  before  it  is  entered  upon. 

"  As  to  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  if  something  be  not  soon  done  by 
treaty,  there  is  great  probability  that  Congress  will  be  induced  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments. 

"  I  believe  the  President  would  be  gratified  if  you  should  incidentally 
converse  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  these  subjects,  and  learn,  so  far  as  you 
can,  his  inclinations.  On  the  commercial  part  of  the  case,  you  may,  per- 
haps, find  occasion  to  say  something  to  Lord  Ripon  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
will  be  very  well  to  hold  up  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  great  importance  of 
settling  the  Oregon  business,  the  probability  that  Congress  may  provide 
for  sending  a  force  into  this  region,  etc.  And  you  may  very  safely  assure 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we  shall  be  after 
them,  by  acts  of  Congress,  unless  they  will  come  to  some  reasonable  relax- 
ation of  their  present  system  of  colonial  intercourse.  As  Lord  Ashburton 
will  probal)ly  be  in  town  by  January,  you  will  have  opportunity  of  falling 
into  conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  improye. 
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"  My  family  is  yet  at  the  North,  but  I  look  for  Mrs.  Webster  to  join  me 
this  week.  .  .  .  My  healtli  is  quite  good,  and  I  mean  to  take  political 
events  with  a  good  deal  of  philosophy.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Everiett  and  your  daughters,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  Websteb. 

"  P.  8. — ^I  was  excessively  proud  of  what  you  repeat  Mr.  Rogers  to  have 
said  of  my  letter  on  impressment,  as  well  as  by  your  own  friendly  sayings 
on  that  point.  I  must  confess  I  never  took  more  pains  to  make  a  clear  case, 
and  to  put  it  in  a  short  compass.  Pray  give  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sister 
assurances  of  my  most  sincere  and  cordial  regard." 


[to  MB.   BVBBBTT.] 

"  WABHDffOToir,  January  89, 1843. 

"  My  dbab  Sm :  Your  dispatch  and  private  letter,  by  the  Caledonia 
(January  3d),  were  received  yesterday ;  and  I  write  this  hastily,  as  it  must 
leave  Washington  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel  at 
Boston  before  her  departure  on  the  1st  of  February. 

"  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Congress.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Dr.  Linn,  not  only  for  extending  commercial  jurisdiction 
over  our  citizens  in  that  region  (after  the  example  of  the  English  statute), 
but  also  making  prospective  regulations  for  granting  land  to  settle.  This 
latter  part  of  the  measure  is  opposed  as  being  inconsistent  with  existing 
arrangements  between  the  two  governments.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  others,  have  spoken  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  McRoberts,  and  other  Western 
gentlemen,  in  favor  of  it ;  the  probability  is,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate. 
This  new  outbreak  of  interest  and  zeal  for  Oregon  has  its  origin  in  motives 
and  objects  this  aide  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  truth  is,  there  are  lovers 
of  agitation ;  and  when  most  topics  of  dispute  are  settled,  those  which 
remain  are  fallen  on  with  new  earnestness  and  avidity.  We  feel  the  im- 
portance of  settling  this  question  if  we  can,  but  we  fear  embarrassments 
and  difficulties.  Not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the  subject  itself  as  from  the 
purposes  of  men  and  of  parties  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  support  of  the  late  treaty.  You  know  his  position 
before  the  country  in  regard  to  the  approaching  election  of  President.  Mr. 
Benton,  as  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  or  at  least  of  the  more  violent 
part  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  every  thing  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
supports,  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  to  get  up  an  anti-English 
feeling  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  You  have  read  his  speech  on 
the  treaty,  written,  as  is  said,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  speech  he  fell  upon  Oregon ;  and  the  treaty  and  the 
Oregon  questions  are  now  under  discussion  together. 
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■ 

"  I  have  conversed  with  the  President  since  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  your  last  private  letter. 

**  We  gather  from  that  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Ashburton  are, 
on  the  v/hole,  of  opinion  that  a  special  mission  would  hardly  be  advisable. 
But  the  President  still  retains  a  strong  impression  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  useful.  .  .  . 

*'  "We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  rising  of  Congress,  and 
perhaps  your  next  communication  will  determine  the  President's  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  extra  mission.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  moiLsure,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  also  think  well  of  it.  As  to  the  person  who  would  be  sent,  I 
suppose  I  may  say  the  President  would  probably  nominate  me,  if  I  should 
incline  to  go ;  but  it  is  a  question  I  should  have  great  doubts  about.  .  .  . 

"You  are  aware  that,  if  Congress  should  be  now  called  on  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  minister,  he  must  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the 
powers  of  the  President,  which  Southern  gentlemen  (and  the  President  him- 
self) have  held.  This  may  probably  oblige  the  President  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  sooner  than  may  be  convenient  or  might  be  wished. 

"  If  nothing  should  be  heard  from  you  before  the  3d  of  March,  either 
to  confirm  or  to  weaken  the  President's  present  impression,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible he  may  recommend  provision  for  the  mission  to  Congress,  and  nomi- 
nate the  minister,  and  yet  not  dispatch  him  till  more  information  be 
received,  or  further  consultation  had.  If,  therefore,  you  should  hear  of  a 
nomination,  you  will  infer  tliat  a  mission  is  absolutely  decided  on. 

"  On  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you  would  hold  a  free  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  various  points  suggested 
in  this  private  letter.  The  President  has  the  strongest  desire  to  settle 
this  Oregon  dispute,  as  well  as  every  other  difficulty  with  England. 
We  all  fully  believe  that  the  English  Government  is  animated  by  an 
equally  just  and  friendly  spirit.  Both  Governments  would,  undoubtedly, 
rejoice  to  see  the  object  accomplished  soon.  The  way  of  accomplishing 
it,  then,  becomes  a  subject  for  mutual  consultation ;  and  you  may  assure 
Lord  Aberdeen  of,  what  I  hope  he  does  not  doubt,  the  perfect  sincerity, 
good  faith,  and  spirit  of  amity,  with  which  we  shall  receive  and  recipro- 
cate an  interchange  of  unofficial  opinions  as  to  the  course  which  the  inter- 
est of  both  countries  requires  should  now  be  adopted. 

"  Your  answer  to  this  may  be  expected  by  the  steamer  which  shall  leave 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March,  and,  on  its  receipt  here,  the  President 
will  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  done  before,  as  to  future  proceedings. 

"  No  gentleman  has  yet  been  named  as  successor  to  General  Cass.  You 
will  see  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  to  make  provi- 
sion for  some  sort  of  a  mission  to  China.  If  the  provision  should  be 
ample,  and  you  were  in  the  country,  I  think  I  should  advise  the  President 
to  send  you  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  would  be  a  mission  full  of  inter- 
est, and,  with  your  powers  of  application  and  attainment,  you  would 
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make  great  addition  to  your  stock  of  ideas.    I  have  great  difficulty  in 

fixing  upon  a  proper  person. 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  make  my  most  friendly  regards  to  your  tamily ; 

and  believe  me,  always  most  truly, 

^^  Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 
"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  China  mission,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter,  had  been  proposed  by  the  President  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  of  December  30,  1842,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Webster.'  He  had  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the  English 
war  with  China  was  destined  to  change  the  relations  of  that 
great  empire  with  the  Western  nations.  The  treaty  by  which 
that  war  was  closed  had  opened  to  the  English  four  of  the 
ports  of  China.  In  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  fiilfilment  of  which 
we  are  now  witnessing,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  the  message : 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acter are  well  known.  An  empire  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  fertile  in  various  rich  products  of  the  earth,  not  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  many  arts,  and  with  large  and  expen- 
sive accommodations  for  internal  intercourse  and  traffic,  has  for  ages 
sought  to  exclude  the  visits  of  strangers  and  foreigners  from  its  domin- 
ions, and  has  assumed  for  itself  a  superiority  over  all  other  nations. 
Events  appear  likely  to  break  down  and  soften  this  spirit  of  non-inter- 
course, and  to  bring  China,  ere  long,  into  the  relations  which  usually 
subsist  between  civilized  states.  She  has  agreed,  in  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, that  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments 
shall  be  on  equal  terms ;  a  concession  which  it  is  hardly  probable  will 
hereafter  be  withheld  from  other  nations." 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  commencement  of  inter- 
national relations  between  China  and  the  United  States — a 
measure  that  was  not  to  be  extorted  by  arms,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  concession,  and  therefore  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  still  greater  changes  in  the  spirit  of  Chinese  inter- 
course with  the  Western  world — was  but  partially  developed 
in  the  message  of  December,  Until  the  commissioner  had 
been  selected,  Mr,  Webster  could  not  fully  unfold  the  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object,  since  much  must  depend  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  undertake  it.     Both  the  President  and 

'  The  message  is  to  be  found  in  Sandwich  IslandB,  and  contained  a  rcc- 
Works,  yi.,  463,  et  9eq.  It  embraced  ommondation  to  enlarge  the  functions 
also  the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the    of  the  American  consul  in  those  islands. 
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« 

Mr.  Webster  desired  to  intrust  this  very  important  matter  to 
Mr.  Everett ;  and,  while  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  conimij^Bioner  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Everett 
was  nominated  for  the  post.  The  following  private  letter  to 
hiir.  explains  the  circumstances  attending  this  nomination,  and 
fiilly  refutes  the  charge,  made  in  some  of  the  party  newspapers 
of  the  time,  that  Mr.  Webster  proposed  this  arrangement  be- 
cause he  desired  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett  in  England  : 


[to  MR.  EVERETT,] 

"  WAsnuroTOw,  1(MA  Mareh^  IMS. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  By  an  official  dispatch  of  this  dato,  I  commtmicate 
to  you  your  ap})ointment  as  commissioner  to  China.  It  was  not  expected 
that  any  appointment  would  have  been  made  so  soon.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House  under  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  gave  the 
President  an  authority  to  be  exercised  whenever  he  should  think  proper. 
"While  it  waM  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session,  an 
amendment  was  made  requiring  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner.  An  immediate  nomination,  therefore,  became 
neccs<tar\\  Your  name  was  sent  in,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  with 
very  general  satisfaction.    I  l)elieve,  indeed,  without  any  opposition. 

"  The  appointment  gives,  I  think,  universal  pleasure.  The  President  is 
sincerely  desirous  that  you  should  accept  the  appointment,  because  he 
thinks  you  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

"  You  see  it  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  in  nominating  you 
to  China  Ls  to  make  way  for  your  bumble  servant  to  go  to  London.  I 
will  tell  vou  the  whole  truth  about  this  without  reserve. 

"  I  believe  the  Pri^sident  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  advantages 
from  an  undertakinir  by  me  to  settle  remaining  difficulties  with  England. 
I  suppose  this  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  now  abandoned  (at  least  for 
the  present),  of  an  extra  mission ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
have  no  wish  to  go  to  England — not  the  slightest.  To  succeed  you  in 
England  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  for  a  year  or  two  the  general 
business  of  the  mission  is  what  I  could  not  think  of.  I  do  not  mean  only 
that  I  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  transferring  you  elsewhere  for  any 
such  purpose ;  but  I  mean  that,  if  the  place  were  vacant,  I  would  not 
accept  an  appointment  to  fill  it,  unless  I  knew  that  something  might  be 
d(m(»  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties.  At  present  I  see  little  or  no 
prospect  of  accomplishing  any  great  object. 

"  Embarrassed  as  the  Administration  is  here,  and  difficult  as  are  the 
questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  find  my  hopes  of  success  faint.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  know  who  is  to  fill  this  place  (which  I  suppose  I  shall  soon 
vacate),  and  therefore  cannot  anticipate  the  instructions  which  I  might 
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receive.  The  President  is  most  anxioas  to  si^alize  his  administration  by 
an  adjustment  of  the  remaining  difficulties  with  England,  and  by  the 
making  of  a  beneficial  commercial,  arrangement.  If  for  that  purpose,  a 
negotiation  could  be  carried  on  here,  I  would  give  the  President  all  the 
aid  in  my  power,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  carrying  it  forward.  But, 
without  seeing  clearly  how  I  was  to  get  through,  and  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  I  could  not  consent  to  cross  the  water.  I  wish  you,  therefore, 
to  foel  that,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  your  appointment  to  China  had  not 
its  origin  in  any  degree  in  a  desire  that  your  present  place  should  be 
vacated.  If  it  were  vacant  now,  or  should  be  vacated  by  you,  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  should  fill  it. 

^'  In  a  former  communication,  if  not  in  more  than  one,  I  hinted  to  you 
that  we  had  thought  of  you  for  China.  We  are  now  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  from  Liverpool,  March  11th,  and  coming  byway 
of  Madeira ;  and  the  packet  from  Liverpool  of  the  4th  ult.  may  ha  looked 
for  in  eight  or  nine  days.  In  ^Titing  to  me,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conveyances,  you  may  possibly  have  said  something  about  China.  If  I 
should  find  you  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  mission,  as  if  it  were 
entirely  out  of  the  case  for  you  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  consider  such  declaration  as  a  declining.  Your  language 
must,  however,  be  very  strong  before  he  would  give  it  that  construction. 

"  You  will  observe  that,  while  the  Act  of  Congress  imposes  a  limit  on 
your  annual  compensation,  it  does  not  affect  the  President's  discretion  in 
regard  to  an  outfit.  The  President  is  not  only  desirous,  but  anxious  that 
you  should  undertake  the  mission,  as  he  knows  nobody  so  well  qualified, 
and  ho  is  disposed  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  allowance  as  the  law  and  his 
public  duty  will  allow.  The  extent  of  contingent  expenditures  cannot  be 
foreseen,  nor  the  duration  of  the  mission  kno>\'n.  If  it  should  last  longer 
than  was  contemplated,  or  the  contingencies  prove  greater,  and  necessarily 
BO  great  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  paid  out  of  the  specific  appropria- 
tion, aided,  as  far  as  might  be  proper,  by  the  fund  for  general  contin- 
gencies of  foreign  intercourse,  Congress  will  soon  be  in  session  again, 
and  no  doubt  would  readily  make  all  further  necessary  appropriations. 

*^  It  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  the  emperor  by  show,  nor  soothe  him 
by  presents.  Still  the  mission  should  be  rt^spectable,  and  the  commis- 
sioner should  have  the  means  proper  and  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
undertaking.  * 

"  March  14th, — Tlie  Great  Western  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th, 
and  we  ought  to  have  received  whatever  she  brought  for  us  last  evening ; 
bat  nothing  came.  As  her  route  was  to  be  circuitous,  perhaps  nothing 
was  sent  by  her,  but  I  incline  to  think  some  accident  happened  to  delay 
the  bag  at  New  York.  As  the  vessel  sails  on  her  return  on  the  18th,  any 
thing  for  Europe  must  Ikj  mailed  here  to-day.  I  shall  remain  in  the  de- 
partment till  the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  evening  (eight  oVlock),  and,  if 
any  thing  comes  from  you,  will  acknowledge  it,  and  contrive  to  get  my 
letters  to  New  York  in  season  by  express  or  otherwise. 
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"  I  see  that  a  debate  has  been  had  in  the  Lords  on  the  treaty,  right  of 
search,  etc.,  and  that  a  discussion  on  the  same  topics  was  expected  to 
occur  in  the  Commons  on  the  28d. 

*^  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  send  to  you,  by  this  conyeyance,  a  dis- 
patch, in  reply  to  that  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Fox  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
paper  is  drawn ;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  wait  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  debates  of  which  I  have  spoken.   . 

**  The  Liverpool  packet,  now  out  ten  days,  may  be  expected  in  dz  or 
•even  more,  and  will  be  likely  to  bring  us  the  *  tart  reply,  the  learning, 
and  the  logic  and  tfie  wit.' 

**  Mr.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  feels  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  you  should  undertake  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he  regards  as  a 
most  important  affair.  I  think  Fletcher  Webster  will  go  out  as  secretary. 
I  might  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  your  compmsation,  that,  if 
you  return  to  the  United  States  before  departing  to  China,  yon  will,  of 
course,  have  your  return  allowances. 

^*  F.  W.  thinks  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  go  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  overland  route.  That  might  be  done,  and  a  veflsd- 
of-war,  sent  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  advance,  might  take  you  up  at 
Aden  or  Bombay.  In  all  these  things  your  wishes  would  be  much  ccm- 
Bulted.  ^'  Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 
*  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.'' 

The  office  of  commissioner  to  China  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Everett.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  was  selected,  and  accepted  the 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Legation. 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  Webster  fully  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  this  undertaking,  and  directed  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  great  object  was,  as 
dtated  in  these  instructions,  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  commeroe 
such  as  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  China,  and, 
if  possible,  by  fuller  and  more  regular  stipulations,  "  to  con- 
duct Chinese  intercourse  one  step  farther  toward  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  public  relations  of  the  European 
and  American  states."  For  this  purpose,  the  instructions 
given  to  the  commissioner  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  that 
was  singularly  adapted  to  the  very  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  case.  No  one,  who  reads  those  instructions,  will  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which  the  commissioner  was 
guided  in  this  effort  to  penetrate  the  exclusive  region  of 
Chinese  manners,  policy,  and  ideas,  and  to  bring  about  the 
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unprecedented  resnlt  of  a  voluntary  intercourBO  with  one  of 
the  Western  nations.  It  was  under  these  instructions  that 
Mr.  dishing  successfully  accomplished  this  object.' 

Among  the  other  official  duties  of  this  year  was  that  of  dis- 
avowing the  capture  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones,  com- 
manding the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific' 

The  reception  of  the  English  treaty  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  affected  any  question  in  which  other 
nations  were  concerned,  was  all  that  Mr.  Webster  could  have 
desired.  He  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  slave-trade  could 
be  suppressed  without  yielding  to  the  British  claim  of  a  right 
of  search,  either  by  concession  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise.  He 
had  thus  solved  a  difficulty  which  had  embarrassed  every  com- 
mercial power,  and  which  had  been  a  special  subject  of  French 
jealousy — a  jealousy  that  had  almost  overthrown  the  admin- 
istration of  M.  Q-uizot,  after  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the 
consummation  of  a  treaty  with  England,  conceding  the  mutual 
right  of  search. 

But  there  was  an  incident  connected  with  the  reception  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  Europe,  which,  though  very  per- 
sonal in  its  character,  demands  some  explanation  here.  This 
incident  was  the  course  of  General  Cass  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

General  Cass  had  been  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris  since  the  period  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  place 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  had  long  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  on  terms  of  private 
friendship  with  the  leading  members  of  his  ministry.  He  took 
an  early  stand,  without  any  special  instructions  from  his  own 
Government,  against  the  ratification  of  what  was  called  the 
Quintuple  Treaty.  This  was  a  convention  signed  in  L  >ndon 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1841,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  on 
the  exercise  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  sailing  under 
their  respective  flags,  and  susi)ected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  The  controversies  on  this  subject  which  had 
sprung   up   between   the   United   States    and   Great    Britain 

*  The  instructions  may  be  found   in  *  For  the  correspondence  on  this  sub- 

Mr.  Webster's  Works,  vi.,  468-477.    The     icct,  see  Works,  vi.,  460,  ft  seq. 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Gushing  bears 
date  July  8,  1844.  ' 
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awakened  the  attention  of  public  men  in  Europe,  and  tlie 
ratification  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  French  opposition.  General  Cass,  thinking  that  this 
transaction,  if  concluded,  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his 
own  country,  took  two  steps  in  regard  to  it — one  in  his  oflScial 
and  one  in  his  private  capacity — ^but  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions in  respect  to  either. 

On  the  13tli  of  February  (1842)  he  had  an  interview  with 
M.  Guizot,  and  read  to  that  minister  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  against  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty.  In  this  letter  he  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  this  interference,  but  oftered  to  inform  M.  Guizot  if 
his  course  should  be  approved  by  his  own  Government.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
of  the  Right  of  Search,  which  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  publicists  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  considerably 
strengthened  the  opposition  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty.  In 
taking  these  step?,  Genertil  Cass  was  influenced  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  parties  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  if  it  should 
lie  ratified,  would  undertake  to  enforce  its  stipulations  upon 
other  powers ;  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Guizot  did  not  concur. 
The  result  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  a  vote  of  the 
French  Chambers,  which  created  a  great  embarrassment  for 
the  ministry.* 

Mt  wuR  aflerwnrd  claimed  by  General  Inirton.  Tliere  in  no  donbt  that  General 
rn«s  thai  tlio  p.>i.>«ii.m  nf  fhi^  niiintiinlo  Casrtfi  t'xoriloup  prior  to  June  IncrcawHl  the 
c^apsthat  tlic  rojoction  ol  the  yuintuple     onpo-itlon   to  thn   i^nlntuple   Treaty,  and 

Treaty  by  the  French  Government  was*     thoy  niHv  linvr  a-ciKtod  to  pmdnce  the  rote 
not  eatised  hv  the  Treaty  of  Washinprton ;     of  the  Ciiambcr  of  l>epntio8  which  impHed  a 

that  this  n^jeetion  wan'  a  forcj^one  con-  '■T.'![i*"V/'"Wi\''v*'/^;.w*H?H^S^^^ 

,     .         ^  ,1      .•  f    1         1.  .  L'otiatin<;  it.    But  M.  uul^fot  nld  not  rerlf*n 

elusion  at  the  tune  of  the  adjournment  i„  conHccjucnrc  of  that  vote;  ho  waited  IVir- 

of  the   Chambera   in  June  (IHi'J),  and  thcr  dovrlopniento.  and  if,  «•  Mr.  Wheatmi 

that  the  Treatv  of  Waphin'rton  was  not  '^Hl'*''"  !"'*'"JV;'*'  •;{** fo"";^  !?j;!^'2J?  IllS 

a         1   1       li       t.       ^      '^   ^M    *          ^  rntiflcari;;n  of  the  Quintuple  Troaiy  was  not 

confirmed  by  the   Senate   until  Aupu?t  ([^.cU\oi\  until  nftor  tlm  Treaty  of  Wanhin?- 

2^{d,  and  was  not  ratitit'd  until  October  ton,  and  nnortbe  lattiT  hud  bct>n  conrhided 

13th.     »  .1  r.(  other  hand,  Mr.  Wheaton,  !>«   KiindfltHl   to  thr    IWtisli   minlMtry  that 
.«.              ..^        .ni-            ..irhc  f'iiuu  d  not  L'o  ou  witb  tlie  for  hut,  thero 

then  our  minister  at  Rerlin,  wrote  to  Mr.  ",^,a„;,"' anachronism-  in  Mr.  Whrat«»n»s 

Webster,  under  <iate  of  Nov einbrr  l«ith:  ntati'ment.     Fn»m    wi.nt   whi*   oaid   by   M. 

"Tile  arn»u:i'im-nt  it"  ah.'  W«-hin-ti.n  <^"izot  in  tin- rbamber  of  Pt»en«  In  January, 

Troalvi  ".retains  on  th.-  Mnhj^rt  of  tin-  Afri-  l'^^?;  ''.*!*  ^'*^*"'>'  M*  ^  ^"ft-™^  Uiat  it  wa^  not 

can  t*lav.-.trad<-  N  partlmlnrlv  s«ii^f,iriorv,art  ""»''  t«»>nmrr,  IMJ,  or  nflcmarfl.  that  the 

adapted  to  H.-cun-  th«-  rnd  iirni>u^cd  hv  tin-  Frt»nrli  mlnlKUT  in  I^mdon  ««»•  inPtrnctiHlto 

onlv  m«-»n*i  con»«lHti-nl   with  our   mjir^iimo  sIuMiify  to  Lon!  AJK-nU'tii  that  the  Treaty  of 

rijrfiti*.    This  ammsr-m.-nt  lin-  d*vld.nl  Iho  1«11  «iho  (iulntujni' Tri;atyr  could  not  iw  rnti- 

course  of  tlu*  Fn-nch  linv.ninHnt  In  ur^in-ct  ^^'^  «"  *t  "tooti.    l»n>h:>ldy  tlic  hiM»»rical  truth 

tothismaltiT.'MJonrnilCnssafli-rwnnlwpokr  *-•  that,  while  tlir  vole  of  the  CiiaMilior  of 

of  thirt  statement,  in  the  Senate  (April,  isii;..  DoputSt-s.  In  ihi^  f-^'fi-lon  of  1K4^>,  placed  the 

ap  Mr.  Wheat. »nV  ••annehn.nli.ni."  lUit  It  Im  Fntirh  mlniHtry  in  ii  p..Hltionof  pn-at  embar- 

t/>  be  obrtervf'd  that  Mr.  Whe.iton  ^poke  of  rn -anient  in  rc-anl  to  their  <-xWtinff  nejroti- 

tho    course  of   the  French    (iorn-nmaif   i\*  ntions  with  KuLdnnd  on  the  rlirlit  «if  ^eareh. 

having  been  decided  b}  the  Treaty  of  Wasli-  It  ^at*  the    Treaty  of  \\  aBhingtou  and  iti 
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The  eooree  of  General  Cass  was  approved  by  the  President, 
and  the  following  private  note  to  Mr.  Webster  expressed  the 
approval  which  was  afterward  given  officially : 

[FBOIC  FBBSmBKT  TTLBB.] 

'*  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  foreign  newspapers 
with  a  feeling  essentially  in  &yor  of  General  Cassis  course. 

^^  'I\ifi  message  has  been  the  basis  of  his  movements,  and  the  refusal  of 
France  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers  gives  us  more  sea-room  with 
Lord  Ashburton.  To  guard  against  contingencies,  Todd  ought  to  con- 
verse freely  with  Nesselrode,  and  particularly  on  the  importance  with 
Rossis  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

^^  The  Tim€»  of  London  assumed  a  tone  which  looked  confoundedly  as 

if  the  ratification  by  the  five  powers  was  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  as 

eqoiyalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  national  law. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  Ttleb. 
"  Mr.  Webster." 

The  following  is  the  official  dispatch  by  which  the  approval 
was  communicated : 

[HB.  WEBSTER  TO  OEKERAL  CABS.] 

"  DxPABTicxNT  07  Statb,  Wasiujtgtow,  ApHl  B,  1842. 

"  Sm :  By  the  arrival  of  the  steam-packet  at  Boston  on  the  27th  day 
of  last  month,  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  several  dispatches  down 
to  the  26th  of  February.  That  vessel  had  been  so  long  delayed  on  the 
passage  to  America  that,  after  the  receipt  here  of  the  commuDications 
brought  by  her,  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  answers  in  season  to  reach 
Boston  before  the  time  fixed  for  her  departure  on  her  return.  The  most  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  write  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Everett,  to  signify  that 
the  mail  from  London  had  come  safe  to  hand. 

"  The  President  has  been  closely  attentive  to  recent  occurrences  in 
Europe  connected  with  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  of  which  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  soon  after  its  signature,  in  December,  lie  hjis  witnessed 
with  especial  interest  the  sentiments  to  which  that  treaty  appears  to  have 
given  rise  in  France,  as  manifested  by  the  debates  in  the  Chambers,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Parisian  press ;  and  he  is  now  officially  informed  of 
the  course  which  you  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  take,  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  you  to  M.  Guizot,  on  the  13th  of  February. 

mode  of  di^poslne  of  that  question  which  under  formor  treaties  rodpectin^  the  slare* 

eoAbled  the  French  Oovemmcnt  to  retreat  trade.— (Sec  a  convcreatlon  on  the  nubjcct 

firom  a  final  concession  of  the  riffht  of  8«*an^h,  between  Mr.  Webstor  and  0«»n'*ral  ('at«B  In 

a«  stipulated  in  the  Qiiintnple  Treaty,  and  to  the  Seuuto.  April  B,  1S46.— C/Zo&e;,  UtSi^g.^  20^ 

lUI  b«rk  uoou  the  stafas  quo  an  it  existed  Cong.,  p.  627,  et  seq.) 
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*^  When  the  President  entered  upon  the  daties  of  hif  praent  offiee,  in 
April  of  last  year,  a  correspondence,  as  yon  know,  had  been  long  pciadfag, 
and  was  still  pending,  in  London,  between  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
respecting  certain  seizures  and  detentions  of  American  vessels  on  the  ooost 
of  Afiica  by  armed  British  cruisers ;  and  generally  respecting  the  visitation 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  such  cmisers  in  those  seas.  A  geiMnl 
approbation  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  note  to  the  Brituth  minister,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  was  soon  after  communicated  to  that  gentlonan,^  by  the 
President's  order,  from  this  department  The  state  of  things  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  did  not  appear  to  &vor  a  very  active 
continuance  or  prosecution  of  this  correspondence ;  and,  as  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  already  received  permission  to  return  home,  new  instmctioiia 
were  addressed  to  him. 

**  Circumstances  occurred,  as  you  are  aware,  which  delayed  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's arrival  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  as  minister  to  London ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  re- 
sumed, not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  African  seizures,  but  on  other 
subjects. 

'*  Mr.  Everett  arrived  in  London  only  in  the  latter  part  of  November ; 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  presented  to  the  Queen  till  the  16th  day  of  Decem« 
ber.  While  we  were  waiting  to  hear  of  his  appearance  at  his  poet,  the 
session  of  Congress  was  fast  approaching,  and,  under  these  curcumstancea, 
the  President  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  announce  publicly  and  solemnly 
the  principles  by  which  the  (Government  would  be  conducted  in  r^^ard  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  ships  at  sea.  As  one  of  the  most  oonsider- 
able  commercial  and  maritime  states  of  the  world,  as  interested  in  what- 
ever may,  in  any  degree,  endanger  or  threaten  the  common  independence 
of  nations  upon  tho  seas,  it  was  fit  that  this  (Government  should  avow 
the  sentiments  which  it  has  heretofore  always  maintained,  and  from  which 
it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  depart.  You  are  quite  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  message,  on  which  your  letter  is  bot- 
tomed, to  need  its  recital  here.  It  expresses  what  we  consider  the  true 
American  doctrine,  and  that  which  will,  therefore,  govern  us  in  all  future 
negotiations  on  the  subject. 

**  While  instructions  for  Mr.  Everett  were  in  the  course  of  prciMtration, 
siguif^ing  to  him  in  what  manner  it  might  be  practicable  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  message,  and 
yet  so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  all  its  duties,  and  meet  its  own 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  it  was  announced  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  appointed  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  minister  to  this 
country,  fully  authorized  to  treat  of  and  definitely  settle  all  matters  in 
difference  between  the  two  countries.    Of  course  no  instructions  were  for 
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wvded  to  Mr.  Eyerett  leBpecting  any  of  those  matten.  You  perodTe, 
then,  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  rest  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
message;  beyond  the  £ur  scope  and  purport  of  that  document  we  aie 
not  committed  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other.  We  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  undiminished  right  to  receive  or  to  offer  propositions  on  the  delicate 
iu1]|]6ct8  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  to  negotiate  there- 
upon as  we  may  be  advised,  never  departing  from  our  principles ;  but 
desirous,  while  we  carefully  maintain  all  our  rights  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, of  fulfilling  our  duties  also  as  one  of  the  maritime  states  of  the 
world. 

"  The  President  considers  your  letter  to  M.  Guizot  to  have  been 
founded,  as  it  purports,  upon  the  message  delivered  by  him  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress ;  as  intending  to  give  assurance  to 
the  French  Government  that  the  principles  of  that  message  would  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  regret  to 
see  other  nations,  especially  France,  an  old  ally  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  distinguished  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  agree  to'  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  states  which  might,  in  its  influences,  produce  effects 
unfavorable  to  this  country,  and  to  which  arrangement,  therefore,  this 
country  itself  might  not  be  able  to  accede. 

^  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves  your  letter,  and 
wannly  oonmiends  the  motives  which  animated  you  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
airived  last  evening ;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at  present  what 
modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England  will  be  proposed, 
you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

^'  1.  That,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  inmiunity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  seas  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

8.  That,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade,  shall  be  induced  to 
enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  will  be  such  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  true  and 
single  object,  such  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  commerce, 
and  such,  especially,  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can  tend 
in  any  way  to  establish  such  inequality  in  their  practical  operations. 

**  Tou  are  requested  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  M.  Guizot  at* 
the  same  time  that  you  signify  to  him  the  President's  approbation  of  your 
letter;  and  are  requested  to  add  an  expression  of  the  sincere  pleasure 
which  it  gives  the  President  to  see  the  constant  sensibility  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  national  equality 
upon  the  ocean.  Truly  sympathizing  with  that  Government  in  abhorrence 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  he  appreciates  the  high  motives  and  the  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  true,  permanent  interest  of  mankind,  which  in- 
duces it  to  act  with  great  cautiou  in  giving  its  sanction  to  a  measure 
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tasceptible  of  interpretationB,  or  of  modes  of  execatiox^  which  might  be 

in  opposition  to  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  fireedom  of  the  seas. 

"  I  am,  etc, 

"  Daxibl  Websteb. 
<»  Lewis  Cass,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc,  etc'' 

This  was  followed  by  a  private  letter  to  General  Cass, 
informing  him  of  the  state  of  things  here  down  to  its  date^ 
the  25th  of  April : 

[to  lewis  CASS,  ESQ.] 

•"  WASimr«TOii,  Xth  April,  ISCI. 

'*  Mt  dsab  Sib  :  I  have  your  private  letter  of  the  12th  March.  Its 
contents  are  interesting,  as  I  perceive  the  lively  concern  still  manifested 
toward  what  we  may  do  here  respecting  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search. 
We  keep  ourselves  as  cool  as  possible  on  this  subject,  not  intending  to 
surrender  any  point  of  national  interests  or  national  honor,  and  yet  re- 
solved to  fulfil  all  our  duties  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  AMcan  slave- 
trade.  We  have  come  to  no  understanding  as  yet  with  Lord  Ashburton 
upon  apy  of  the  questions  in  difference  between  the  two  countriea, 
although  we  have  conversed  freely  in  regard  to  them  aU.  He  mani- 
fiests  a  good  spirit,  and  assures  us  of  the  amiable  temper  of  his  Goy- 
emmcnt  There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  on  some  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

"  You  ^vill  have  learned  that  the  ground  assumed  by  us  in  the  .Creole 
case  was  wholly  misunderstood  in  Europe  at  the  time  you  wrote  me  on 
that  subject  The  points  debated  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  you 
will  have  seen,  were  quite  beside  the  real  question.  We  know  not  how 
the  faets  of  the  Creole  case  may  eventually  turn  out,  but  the  general 
principles  statud  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  we  shall  never  relinquish. 
The  boundary  question  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  tcniiinate  that  by  a  just  compromii^e,  but  State  claims  inter- 
fere, and  the  matter  thus  becimies  complicated.  I  v.ill  try  to  send  you 
by  thi8  conveyance  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Governors  of  ^lassa- 
ehusetls  and  Maine  respectively.  The  Governor  of  the  former  State  feels 
himtnelf  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  will  assemble  the  Legislature. 

"  Yours,  with  very  kind  regard, 

"Dakieij  Websteb. 
"  General  Cass.*' 

The  conspicuous  attitude  in  which  General  Cass  had  thus 
placed  hinisctf  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  this  rsulyect,  led  him 
to  feel  himself  personally  ideniitied  witli  opposition  to  the  right 
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of  search  m  every  form,  and  to  think  that  his  own  reputation 
was  involved  in  the  action  which  might  be  taken  upon  it  by 
his  Government  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton. 
When,  therefore,  he  received  from  Mr.  Webster  an  official 
communication  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  accom- 
panying correspondence,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  had  a  prejudicial  bearing  on  his  own  position.  Mr. 
Webster  had  indeed  pointed  out  to  him,  in  his  dispatch  com- 
municating the  treaty,  what  had  now  become  the  American 
policy,  namely : 

"  First.  Independent,  but  cordially  concurrent  efforts  of  maritime  states 
to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  on  the  coast,  by  means  of  com- 
petent and  well-appointed  squadrons,  to  watch  the  shores  and  scour  the 
ne^hboring  seas.  Secondly.  Concurrent,  becoming  remonstrance  with  all 
GoYemments  who  tolerate  within  their  territories  markets  for  the  pur- 
chase of  African  negroes.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  if  other 
states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this  nefarious  'traffic,  would  give 
their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  cooperation  to  these  remonstrances, 
the  general  effect  would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  cupidity  and 
crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease  to  find  both  their  tempta- 
tion and  their  reward  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  States,  and  in  the  permis- 
sion of  Christian  Governments. 

'^  It  will  still  remain  for  each  Government  to  revise,  execute,  and  make 
more  effectual  its  own  municipal  law  against  its  subjects  or  citizens  who 
shall  be  concerned  in,  or  in  any  way  give  aid  or  countenance  to  others 
concerned  in  this  traffic. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  contents  of  this  dispatch  known  to 
the  French  Government." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  annunciation  of  the  j)rin- 
ciples  of  action  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  General 
Cass  was  dissatisfied  with  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in .  this  connection,  however,  that 
General  Cass,  on  the  19th  of  September,  before  he  had  re- 
ceived information  of  the  treaty,  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  on 
account  of  his  private  affairs,  and  without  assigning  as  a  reason 
any  thing  in  respect  to  his  personal  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  search  or  any  other  public  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's assent  to  his  resignation  was  communicated  to  him  by 
a  dispatch,  dated  on  the  11th  of  October,  with  expressions  of 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  official  course.     But,  in  about 
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three  weeks  after  this  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  there  was 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  a  dispatch  from  General 
Cass,  dated  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  October/  objecting  to  the 
treaty,  and  complaining  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
France,  honorably  to  himself  or  advantageously  to  his  conn- 
try  ;  and  asserting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  had 
placed  him  in  a  false  position,  fr*om  which  he  could  only  escape 
by  returning  home.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  this  an  extraordinary  step  to  be  taken 
by  a  foreign  minister  in  relation  to  a  transaction  that  had  been 
already  closed  by  the  action  of  his  Government  at  home,  and 
with  which  that  minister  had  had  no  ofScial  connection.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  the  treaty  by  a  public  officer 
who  was  not  concerned  in  its  negotiation  or  ratification  ;  and 
it  therefore  appeared  to  Mr.  Webster  to  call  for  an  answer ; 
not  only  that  it  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent,  but  that 
the  public  records  of  the  country  might  contain  the  proper 
refutation  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  which  General  Cass 
had  seen  fit  to  place  upon  these  same  records.  The  answer  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  dated  on  the  14th  of  November ; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  delivered  to  General  Cass  after  his  arrival 
in  this  countrv. 

In  this  answer  Mr.  Webster  said  : 

**  Your  letter  has  caused  the  President  considerable  concern.  Enter- 
taining a  lively  sense  of  the  respectable  and  useful  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  for  several  years  the  duties  of  an  important  foreign  mis- 
sion, it  occasions  him  real  regret  and  pain  that  your  last  official  communi- 
cation should  be  of  t^uch  a  character  as  that  he  cannot  give  to  it  his  entire 
and  cordial  approbation. 

^^  It^appears  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  protest,  or  remonstrance,  in 
the  form  of  an  official  dispatch,  against  a  transaction  of  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  not  a  party,  in  which  you  had  no  agency  whatever,  and 
for  the  result  of  which  you  were  no  way  answerable.  This  would  seem 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  proceeding.  In  common  with  every  other 
citizen  of  the  republic,  you  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions 
upon  public  transactions,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men ;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a 
.  minister  abroad  to  make  formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  pro 

*  This  dispatch  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  November. 
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oeedingB  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Govemment  at  home  upon  sub- 
jects in  relation  to  which  he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty, 
or  partaken  any  responsibility. 

"  The  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Senate.  They  had  acted  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  according  to  their  convictions  of  duty  and  of  the  public 
interest,  and  had  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  a  thing  done ;  and,  although 
your  opinion  might  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
it  is  not  perceived  that  you  had  any  cause  of  complaint,  remonstrance, 
or  protest,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  might  entertain  the  same 
opinion. 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  requesting  your  recall,  you 
observe:  *  The  mail,  by  the  steam-packet  which  left  Boston  the  1st  instant, 
has  just  arrived,  and  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  All  apprehensions,  there- 
fore, of  any  immediate  difficulties  with  that  country  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  any  public  interest  demands  my  further  residence  in 
Europe.  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  here,  and  the  state  of  my  private 
affairs  requires  my  presence  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg 
you  to  submit  to  the  President  my  wish  for  permission  to  retire  from  this 
mission,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States  without  delay.' 

'*  As  you  appeared  at  that  time  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty,  it  was  inferred  that  your  desire  to  return  home  pro- 
ceeded from  the  conviction  that,  inasmueh  as  aU  apprehensions  of  imme" 
diaU  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  at  an  end,  you  would  no  longer  be 
useful  at  Paris. 

"  Placing  this  interpretation  on  your  letter,  and  believing,  as  you  yourself 
allege,  that  your  long  absence  abroad  rendered  it  desirable  for  you  to  give 
some  attention  to  your  private  aflfairs  in  this  country,  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  yielding  to  your  request,  and,  in  doing  so,  signified  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  approbation  which  he  entertained  for  your  conduct  abroad. 
You  may,  then,  well  imagine  the  great  astonishment  which  the  declaration, 
contained  in  your  dispatch  of  the  8d  of  October,  that  you  could  no  longer 
remain  in  France  honorably  to  yourself  or  advantageously  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Govemment  had  placed  you  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  you  could  escape  only  by  returning  home,  created  in 
his  mind. 

"  The  President  perceives  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  these  opin- 
ions. He  cannot  see  how  your  usefulness,  as  minister  to  France,  should 
be  terminated  by  the  settlement  of  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  You  have  been  charged  with  no  duties 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
them,  beyond  the  communication  to  the  French  Govemment  of  the  Presi- 
dents approbation  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  February,  written  without 
previous  instructions  from  this  department. 

*'  This  Govemment  is  not  informed  of  any  other  act  or  proceeding  of 
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yours  connected  with  any  part  of  the  subject,  nor  does  it  know  that  your 
official  conduct  and  character  haye  become  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  right  of  search ;  and  that  letter  having  been 
approved,  and  the  French  Government  having  been  so  informed,  the 
President  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can  regard  your- 
self as  placed  in  a  false  position.  If  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  one 
was  to  be  affected,  it  could  only  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
President  himself.  The  Government  has  done  nothing,  most  assuredly,  to 
place  you  in  a  false  position.  Representing  your  country  at  a  foreign 
court,  you  saw  a  transaction  about  to  take  place  between  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  accredited  and  another  power,  which  you  thought 
might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  interest  of  your  own  country. 
Thinking,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  too  pressing  to 
wait  for  instructions,  you  presented  a  protest  against  that  transaction,  and 
your  Government  approved  your  proceeding.  This  is  your  only  offiMal 
connection  with  the  whole  subject.  If.  after  this,  the  President  hud 
sanctioned  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  and  the  Senate  had  ratified  it, 
containing  provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  however  the 
Government  might  be  discredited,  your  exemption  from  all  blame  and 
censure  would  have  been  complete.  Having  delivered  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  February  to  the  French  Government,  and  having  received  the 
President's  approbation  of  that  proceeding,  it  is  most  manifest  that  you 
could  be  in  no  dcfO'oe  responsible  for  what  should  be  done  afterward,  and 
done  by  others.  The  President,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  what  particu- 
lar or  personal  interest  of  yours  was  affected  by  the  subsequent  n^otia- 
tion  here,  or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of  that  negotiation,  should  put  an 
end  to  your  usefulness  as  a  public  minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  or  in 
any  way  affect  your  official  character  or  conduct. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  sec  that  such  a  proceeding  as  you  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  might  produce  much  inconvenience,  and  even  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  public  interests.  Your  opinion  is  against  the  treaty,  a 
treaty  concluded  and  formally  ratified  ;  and,  to  support  that  opinion, 
while  yet  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  you  put  a  construction  on 
its  provisions  such  as  your  own  Government  does  not  put  upon  them, 
such  as  you  must  be  aware  the  enlightened  public  of  Europe  does  not 
put  upon  them,  and  such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know. 

"  It  may  become  necessary,  hereafter,  to  publish  your  letter  in  con- 
nection with  other  correspondence  of  the  mission  ;  and,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such 
a  presumption  would  impute  to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private 
opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  a  transaction 
finished  and  concluded,  through  the  imposing  fonn  of  a  public  dispatch ; 
yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  England  might  hereafter 
rely  on  your  authority  for  a  construction  favorable  to  her  own  pretensions, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
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ccrtun  that  yon  would  most  sedulously  desire  to  avoid  any  sucli  attitude. 
You  would  be  slow  to  express  opinions  in  a  solemn  and  official  form 
fitvorable  to  another  goyemment,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  opinions 
that  other  government  might  hereafter  found  new  claims  or  set  up  new 
pretensions.  It  is  for  tlus  reason,  as  well  as  others,  that  the  President 
feels  so  much  regiet  at  your  desire  of  placing  your  construction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  your  objections  to  those  provisions,  according 
to  your  construction,  upon  the  records  of  the  Government. 

"  Before  examining  tlfe  several  objections  suggested  by  you,  it  may  bo 
proper  to  take  notice  of  what  you  say  upon  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
In  regard  to  this,  having  observed  that  the  national  dignity  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  compromised  down  to  the  time  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  proceed  to  say :  *  But  England 
then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by 
^hich  we  might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  Till  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in 
our  own  way.  But,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  dep^ing  from  our 
former  principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not 
American,  we  stipulated  in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into 
effect  our  own  laws,  and  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for 
that  purpose.' 

"The  President  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have  been  led  to 
adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It  is  but  a  tissue  of  mis- 
takes. England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to  enter  into  this  conven- 
tional ammprement.  The  United  States  yielded  to  no  application  from 
England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  as  it  stands  in 
the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated  with  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully  assumes  all  its  respon- 
sibility. It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and 
aecomplishing  its  object.  Nor  have  the  United  States  departed  in  this 
treaty  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  principles  of  avoiding 
European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  because  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  a 
European  subject ;  and  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  the  first  great  steps  in  declaring  that  trade  unlaw- 
ful, and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of  this  trafilic  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government ;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked  altogether  the 
important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with  England,  to  con- 
tinue *  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,'  both  parties  pledging 
themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object. 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  an  important  concession  made  to  the  renewed 
applicaticm  of  England.  But  the  treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no  con- 
cession to  England  whatever.    It  complies  with  no  demand,  grants  no 
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application,  conforms  to  no  request.  All  these  statements,  thus  by  you 
made,  and  which  are  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  seem  calculated  to  hold  up 
the  idea  that,  in  this  treaty,  yoor  GoYemment  has  been  acting  a  sobordi- 
nate,  or  even  a  complying  part 

*^The  President  is  not  a  little  startled  that  you  shoold  make  such 
totally  groundless  assumptions  of  fact,  and  then  leave  a  discreditable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  directs  me  not  only  to  repel  this 
inference  as  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  but  also  to  bring  to  yoor  serious  ctm- 
sideration  and  reflection  the  propriety  of  suctf  an  assumed  narration  of 
&ct8  as  your  dispatch,  in  this  respect,  puts  forth. 

'*  Having  informed  the  department  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
24th  of  August,  addressed  by  me  to  you,  had  been  delivered  to  M.  Guizot, 
you  proceed  to  say :  *  In  executing  this  duty,  I  felt  too  well  what  was  doe 
to  my  Government  and  country  to  intimate  my  regret  to  a  foreign  power 
that  some  declaration  had  not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation 
accompanied  it  by  which  the  extraordinary  pretension  of  Great  Britain,  to 
search  our  ships  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  first  put  forth  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  27th  of  August,  1841,  and  on  the  ISth  of  Oc- 
tober following  again  peremptorily  claimed  as  a  right  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
would  have  been  abrogated  as  equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  with  the  independence  of  the  Uniteii  States.  I  confined  my- 
self, therefore,  to  a  simple  commuuication  of  your  letter.'  It  may  be  true 
that  the  British  pretension  leads  necessarily  to  consequences  as  broad  and 
general  as  your  statement.  But  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  that  pre- 
tension in  the  words  of  the  British  Government  itself^  and  then  it  be- 
comes matter  of  consideration  and  argument  how  broad  and  extenslTe 
it  really  is." 

Mr.  Webster  having  thus  stated  the  precise  position  of  the 
British  Government  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiations  at  Washington,  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  You  observe  that  you  think  a  just  self-respect  required  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  demand  of  Lord  Ashburton  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  British  claims  to  search  our  vessels  previous  to  enter- 
ing into  any  negotiation.  The  Government  has  thought  otherwise ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  your  main  objection  to  the  treaty,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
the  only  one  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  supposed  that,  in  this  respect,  it  stood  in  a  position  in 
which  it  had  no  occasion  to  demand  any  thing,  or  ask  for  any  thing,  of 
England.  The  British  pretension,  whatever  it  was,  or  however  extensive, 
was  well  known  to  the  President  at  the  date  of  his  message  to  Congress, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session.  And  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind 
you  how  the  President  treated  this  subject  in  that  communication. 

"  *  However  desirous  tlie  United  States  may  be,'  said  he.  *  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  interpolations  into  the 
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maritime  code  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  other  govemmcnts.  We 
deny  the  right  of  any  such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  without  our  consent.  We  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  all  amend- 
ments or  alterations  of  that  code ;  and,  when  we  are  given  to  understand, 
88  in  thiB  instance,  by  a  foreign  government,  that  it«  treaties  with  other 
nations  cannot  be  executed  without  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  new  principles  of  maritime  police,  to  be  applied  without  our  consent, 
we  must  employ  a  language  neither  of  equivocal  import  nor  susceptible  of 
miflconstruction.  American  citizens,  prosecuting  a  lawful  commerce  in  the 
African  seas,  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  or  unlawful  use  of  that  flag  by  others,  nor  can  they  rightfully,  on 
account  of  any  such  alleged  abuses,  be  interrupted,  molested,  or  detained, 
while  on  the  ocean ;  and,  if  thus  molested  and  detained  while  pursuing 
honest  voyages  in  the  usual  way,  and  violating  no  laws  themselves,  they 
are  unquestionably  entitled  to  indemnity.' 

"  This  declaration  of  the  President  stands :  not  a  syllable ,  of  it  has 
been,  or  will  be,  retracted.  The  principles  which  it  announces  rest  on 
their  inherent  justice  and  propriety,  on  their  conformity  to  public  law,  and, 
80  fsu*  as  we  are  concerned,  on  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  maintain  them.  To  these  principles  the  Qovemment  is  pledged, 
and  that  pledge  it  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  redeem. 

"  But  what  is  your  own  language  on  this  point  ?  You  say,  *  This 
claim '  (the  British  claim)  ^  thus  asserted  and  supported,  was  promptly  met, 
and  firmly  repelled  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and,  in  your  letter  to  me,  approving  the 
course  I  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  ratification  by 
France  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  you  consider  the  principles  of  that  mes- 
sage as  the  established  policy  of  the  Government.'  And  you  add,  *  So  far 
our  national  dignity  was  uncompromitted.'  If  this  be  so,  what  is  there 
which  has  since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dignity  ?  You  shall  yourself  bo 
judge  of  this ;  because  you  say,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  letter,  that 
*  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  are,  in  this  respect,  wholly  untouched.' 
If,  then,  the  British  pretension  had  been  promptly  met  and  firmly  re- 
pelled by  the  President's  message ;  if,  so  far,  our  national  dignity  had 
not  been  compromitted ;  and  if,  as  you  further  say,  our  rights  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  any  subsequent  act  or  proceeding,  what  ground  is 
there  on  which  to  found  complaint  against  the  treaty  ? 

"  But  your  sentiments  on  this  point  do  not  concur  with  the  opinions 
of  your  Government.  That  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  message,  which  you  so  highly  approve,  are  reafi^rmed  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  accompanying  it.  The  very 
object  sought  to  be  obtained,  in  proposing  the  mode  adopted  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  whatever  for  interrupt- 
ing lawful  commerce  by  the  visitation  of  American  vessels. 

"  Allow  me  to  refer  you,  on  this  point,  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  accompanying  the  treaty : 
52 
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"  *In  my  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  endeavored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Government  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  Desiroas 
of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that  existing  obli- 
gations should  be  fulfilled,  I  have  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own  laws,  and 
perform  its  own  o])ligations  by  its  own  means  and  its  own  power.  The 
examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant-vessels  of  one  nation  by  the 
cruisers  of  another,  for  any  purposes  except  those  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far  better  by  other  means  to 
supersede  any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive  for  such  examination  or 
visit.  Interference  with  a  merchant-vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a 
delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  honor  as  well  as  to 
affect  the  interests  of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedi- 
ent, not  only  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for 
violating  the  immunities  of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist 
and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  provides,  simply,  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately  and  respec- 
tively, the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.' 

"  In  the  actual  posture  of  things,  the  President  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  standing  on  its  own  rights  and  its  own 
solemn  declarations,  would  only  weaken  its  position  by  making  such  a 
demand  as  appears  to  you  to  have  been  expedient.  We  maintain  the 
public  law  of  the  world  as  we  receive  it,  and  understand  it  to  be  estab- 
lished. We  defend  our  own  rights  and  our  own  honor,  meeting  all 
aggression  at  the  boundary.     Here  we  may  well  stop. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  observe  that,  *  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
assertion  of  the  British  claim,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  British  secre- 
taries, and  of  its  denial  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  these  two  great  naval  powers  ;  one  of  which  had 
advanced  a  pretension,  and  avowed  her  determination  to  enforce  it,  which 
might  at  any  moment  bring  them  into  collision.' 

*'  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  very  much 
awakened  of  late  years  to  the  general  subject,  and  quite  alive,  also,  to 
whatever  might  take  place  in  regard  to  it  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  opinion  is  universal  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  sustained  its  rights  and  its  dignity  by  the  treaty  which  has  been 
concluded.  Europe,  we  believe,  is  happy  to  see  that  a  collision,  which 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  been 
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avoided  in  a  manner  which  reconciles  the  performance  of  a  high  national 
doty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  positive  stipulations,  with  the  perfect  immunity 
of  flags  and  the  equality  of  nations  upon  the  ocean.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that,  from  every  agent  of  the  Qovemment  abroad  who  has  been 
heard  from  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  your  own  letter 
(an  exception  most  deeply  regretted),  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Europe 
where  maritime  rights  have  advocates  and  defenders,  we  have  received 
nothing  but  congratulation.  And,  at  this  moment,  if  the  general  sources 
of  information  may  be  trusted,  our  example  has  recommended  itself 
already  to  the  regard  of  states  the  most  jealous  of  British  ascendency  at 
sea ;  and  the  treaty  against  which  you  remonstrate  may  soon  come  to  be 
esteemed  by  them  as  a  fit  model  for  imitation. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  your  dispatcA  you  are  pleased  to  say :  *  By  the 
recent  treaty  we  are  to  keep  a  squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  We 
have  kept  one  there  for  years ;  during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of  these 
ejflforta  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  is  therefore  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  us,  by  a  convention,  to  do 
what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily ;  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in 
iM^me  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.'  Should  *  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  be  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in  some  measure,  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress,'  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  treaties  containing 
obligations  necessarily  do  this.  All  treaties  of  commerce  do  it ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  treaty  existing,  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party,  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  or  in  some  way,  restrain 
the  legislative  power.  Treaties  could  not  be  made  without  producing 
this  effect. 

*'  But  your  remark  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  your  judgment,  there 
is  something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  country  in 
thus  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power  for  a  concurrent  effort  to  execute 
the  laws  of  each.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  objection  to 
•say,  that,  if  in  this  arrangement  there  be  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  one  party,  it  must  be  equally  derogatory,  since 
the  stipulation  is  perfectly  mutual,  to  the  character  and  di-^nity  of  both. 
But  it  is  dorogiitory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  neither. 

"  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  more  a  duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  more 
leading  object  with  her,  than  it  is  or  should  be  with  us ;  as  if^  in  this 
great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the.most  cruel  traffic  that  ever 
scourged  or  flisgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  honorable,  as 
just  and  merciful  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  it  bo  forever  remembered  that,  in  this  great  work  of  humanity 
and  justice,  the  ITnit^^d  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This  Government 
declared  the  slave-trade  unlawful ;  and,  in  this  declaration,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  This  Government  declared  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy ;  and,  in  this,  too,  its  example  has  been  followed 
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by  other  states.  This  Goremment,  this  young  Goyernment,  Bpringing  up 
in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century,  founded  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  mimmoning  the 
civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  put  down  and  destroy  a  nefiuriom 
traffic  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not  deemed,  and  it  does  not 
deem,  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity  if^  in 
seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  it  act,  as  £Eur  as  necessary,  on  fitir  and 
equal  terms  of  concert  with  other  powers  having  in  view  the  same  praiie- 
worthy  object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered  into  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  re- 
quested England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be 
piracy ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  manifested  on  all  other 
proper  occasions. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  the  President's  deep 
regret  at  the  general  tone  and  character  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  great  happiness  it  would  have  afforded  him  if,  concurring  with  the 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  concurring  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  country,  concurring  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Europe,  you  had  seen  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  cordial 
approbation.*' 

To  this  letter  General  Cass,  writing  from  New  York,  re- 
plied, on  the  11th  of  December,  defending  his  own  letter  of 
October  3d,  and  reiterating  his  objections  to  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  prepared  a  reply  which  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk  to  be  copied  when 
General  Cass  arrived  in  Washington.  After  several  interviews 
between  General  Cass  and  the  President  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
reply  was  withheld.  It  became  necessary,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February,  that  the  correspondence  should  be  laid  before 
Congress.  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  General  Cass's  letter  of  De- 
cember 11th  was  then  forwarded  to  him  at  Detroit,  and  a  copv 
of  it  was  embraced  in  the  correspondence  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. General  Cass  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  written  from 
Detroit  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  published  his  letter  in  the 
National  Intelligencer^  at  Washington,  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  long  vindication  of  his  previous  course.  The  following 
answer  by  Mr.  Webster,  marked  "  private,"  explains  his  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  detain  his 
leftter  of  the  20th  of  December : 
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[to  OENEBAL  CA88.] 

"  WAsmnGTOK,  March  16, 1848. 

"  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  March  7th  has  been  received  this  morning,  and  I 
have  hastily  glanced,  and  only  glanced,  at  one  or  two  of  its  first  pages. 

"My  last  official  letter  to  you  was  in  the  clerk's  hands  for  copying 
when  you  arrived  in  this  city.  You  remember,  doubtless,  the  various  con- 
versations between  you  and  myself,  and  the  President  and  yourself,  and 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  delivery  of  that 
letter  to  you.  Indeed,  there  was,  as  you  know,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  find  a  necessity  for  answering  your  letter  of  December  11th. 
But  gentlemen  not  remarkably  friendly  to  the  President,  though  express- 
ing high  regard  for  you,  pressed  call  after  calV  for  your  correspondence 
with  this  department,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  furnish  it.  You  will 
remember  also,  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  your  leaving  the  city,  that  if 
such  calls  were  persisted  in,  the  letter  must.be  sent,  and  that  to  this  you 
answered,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  you,  whenever  found  necessary, 
and  that  you  would  make  no  reply  to  It. 

"  At  more  leisure  I  shall  peruse  your  letter  carefully,  and,  if  I  think 

occasion  requires  it,  shall  write  you  again ;  both  that  letter  and  this,  and 

any  further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  private ; 

the  President  having  already  directed  that  the  official  coiTCspondence 

must  be  conJsidered  as  closed.*  "Yours,  with  regard, 

"D.  W 
"  General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  December  20tli,  the 
delivery  of  which  was  delayed  until  the  February  following : 

[to  oekebal  cabb.] 

"  Depabtment  of  State,  WAsniKOTOir,  December  20, 1842. 

• 

"  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply,  that  he  continues  to  regard  your 
correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  part,  as  being  quite  irregi  \.r  from 
the  beginning.  You  had  asked  leave  to  retire  from  your  uiissuiu ;  the 
leave  was  granted  by  the  President,  with  kind  and  friendly  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  had  discharged  its  duties.  Having  asked  for 
this  honorable  recall,  which  was  promptly  given,  you  afterward  addressed 
to  this  department  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October,  which,  however  it  may 
appear  to  yon,  the  President  cannot  but  consider  as  a  remonstrance,  a  pro- 
test, against  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  August;  in  other  words,  an  attack, 
upon  his  Administration  for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 

*  It  sho!ild  be  ptated  that  (icncral  alluded  to  in  this  hotter  differed  from  Mr. 
Cass's  recollection  of  the  conversations     Webster's. 
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He  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  this.  It  came  upon  him  with  no  small 
Burprise,  and  he  still  feels  that  you  must  have  been,  at  the  moment,  under 
the  influence  of  temporary  impressions,  which  he  cannot  but  hope  have  ere 
now  worn  awav. 

"  A  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  of  your  last  letter  must  now 
close  the  correspondence. 

*^In  the  first  place,  you  object  to  my  having  called  your  letter  of 
October  Sd  a  *•  protest  or  remonstrance '  against  a  transaction  of  the  Qoy- 
emment,  and  observe  that  you  must  have  been  unhappy  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  yourself,  if  you  were  liable  to  this  charge. 

*^What  other  construction  your  letter  will  bear,  I  cannot  perceive. 
The  transaction  wixajinish^.  No  letter  or  remarks  of  yourself,  or  any  one 
else,  could  undo  it,  if  desirable.  Your  opinions  were  unsolicited.  If  given 
as  a  citizen,  then  it  was  altogether  unusual  to  address  them  to  this  depart- 
ment in  an  oflicial  dispatch;  if  as  a  pablic  functionary,  the  whole  subject- 
matter  was  quite  aside  from  the  duties  of  your  particular  station.  In  your 
letter  you  did  not  propose  any  thing  to  ^  doiie^  but  objected  to  what  had 
been  done.  You  did  not  suggest  any  method  of  remedying  what  you  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  defect,  but  stated  what  you  thought  to  be  reasons 
for  fearing  its  consequences.  You  declared  that  there  had  been,  in  your 
opinion,  an  omission  to  assert  American  riglits;  to  which  omission  you 
gave  the  department  to  understand  tliat  you  would  never  have  ccmsented. 

"  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  but  protest  and  remonstrance ;  and 
though  your  letter  be  not  formally  entitled  such,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can 
be  construed,  in  effect,  as  any  thing  else ;  and  I  must  continue  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  used  are  entirely  applicable  and  proper. 

"  In  the  next  place,  you  say :  '  You  give  me  to  understand  that  the 
communication:')  which  have  passed  between  U3  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
published,  and  submitted  to  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.' 

''  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  quoted  my  remark  with  entire 
cr)iTectueas.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us  are  to  he  published,  or  must  be  published,  but  that  '  it  may 
become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  your  letter,  in  connection  with  other 
correspondence  of  the  mission ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such  a  presumpticm  v/ould  impute 
to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Presideu:  :i...l  Senate,  in  a  transaction  fmislied  and  concluded  through  the 
imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch ;  yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  fore- 
seen how  far  England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  authority  for  a  con- 
struction favorable  to  her  own  pretensions,  and  inconsistent  ^\'ith  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  United  States.' 

"In  another  pirt  of  your  letter  you  observe:  'The  publication  of  my 
letter,  which  is  to  produce  this  result,  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  Government, 
and  not  my  act.  But  if  the  President  should  think  that  the  slightest 
injnry  to  the  public  interest  would  ensue  from  the  disclosure  of  my  views. 
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the  letter  may  be  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  department,  and  thus  for- 
gotten and  rendered  harmless.' 

"  To  this  I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  instances  have  oc- 
curred in  other  times,  not  unknown  to  you,  in  which  highly  important  letters 
firom  ministers  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  to  their  own  Government, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  when  that  Govern- 
ment itself  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  lettess  public. 

"  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a  topic  like  this. 

'^Tou  are  pleased  to  ask:  ^Is  it  the  duty  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
receive  all  the  communications  of  his  Government,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
their  instructions  sub  HlentiOy  whatever  may  be  his  own  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  or  is  he  not  bound,  as  a  faithful  representative,  to  communi- 
cate freely,  but  respectfully,  his  own  views,  that  these  may  be  considered 
and  receive  their  due  weight,  in  that  particular  case,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances involving  similar  considerations?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  justifi- 
cation. I  am  speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of  my  action,  not  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  I  may  have  executed  the  task  well  or 
ill  I  may  have  introduced  topics  unadvisedly,  and  urged  them  indis- 
creetly. All  this  I  leave  without  remark.  I  am  only  endeavoring  here  to 
free  myself  from  the  serious  charge  which  you  bring  against  me.  If  I 
have  misapprehended  the  duties  of  an  American  diplomatic  agent  upon 
this  subject,  I  am  well  satisfied  to  have  withdrawn,  by  a  timely  resignation, 
from  a  position  in  which  my  own  self-respect  would  not  permit  me  to 
remuin.  And  I  may  express  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  government, 
certainly  none  this  side  of  Constantinople,  which  would  not  encourage 
rather  than  rebuke  the  free  expression  of  the  views  of  their  representatives 
in  foreign  countries.' 

*'  I  answer,  certainly  not  In  the  letter  to  which  you  w^ere  replying  it 
was  fully  stated  that,  in  common  with  every  other  citizen  of  the  republic, 
*  you  have  an  uuque3tional)le  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  transac- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But  it  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be 
among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a  minister  abroad  to  make 
formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  proceedings  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  at  home,  upon  subjects  in  relation  to  which 
he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty,  or  partaken  any  responsi- 
bility.' 

"  You  have  not  been  requested  to  bestow  your  approbation  upon  the 
treaty,  however  gratifying  it  would  have  been  to  the  President  to  see  that, 
in  that  respect,  you  united  with  other  distinguished  public  agents  abroad. 
Like  all  citi/.ens  of  the  republic,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment  upon  that  as  upon  other  transactions.  But  neither  your 
observations  nor  this  concession  cover  the  case.  They  do  not  show  that, 
as  a  public  minister  abroad,  it  is  a  part  of  your  official  functions,  in  a  public, 
dispatch,  to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home, 
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in  relation  to  a  transaction  in  which  yoa  bore  no  port,  and  for  which  yon 
were  in  no  way  answerable.  .The  President  and  the  Senate  must  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  for  themselves  in  a  matter  solely  within  their  controL 
Nor  do  I  know  that,  in  complaining  of  your  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings in  a  case  of  this  kind,  any  thing  has  been  done  to  warrant,  on  your 
part,  an  invidious  and  unjust  reference  to  Constantinople.  If  you  could 
shoAv  by  the  general  practice  of  diplomatic  functionaries  in  the  civilized 
part  of  the  wc  rid,  and,  more  especially,  if  you  could  sho^  by  any  precedent 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Government  of  the  United  States  abroad,  that  your  letter  of  the 
3d  of  October  was,  in  its  general  object,  tone,  and  character,  within  the 
usual  limits  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  you  may  be  quite  assured  that 
the  President  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  code  of  Turkey  in  order  to 
find  precedents  the  other  Avay. 

"  You  complain  that,  in  the  letter  fix)m  this  department  of  the  14th  of 
November,  a  statement  contained  in  vours  of  the  8d  of  October  is  called  a 
tissue  of  mistakes,  and  you  attempt  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  appel- 
lation. Let  the  point  be  distinctly  stated,  and  what  you  say  in  reply  be 
then  considered. 

"In  your  letter  of  October  3d,  you  remark  that  'England  then  urged 
the  L^iiitcd  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by  which  we 
might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ; 
but,  jdelding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  former  principles 
of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.* 

*'  The  letter  of  this  department  of  the  14th  of  November,  having  quoted 
this  passage,  proceeds  to  observe,  that  '  the  President  cannot  conceive  how 
you  should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It 
is  but  a  tissue  of  mistakes.  England  did  not  urge  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  tliis  conventional  arranij^cuient.  The  United  States  vielded  to 
no  application  from  England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition ;  it  originated 
with  the  Executive  Government  of  the  ITiiited  States,  which  cheerfully 
assumes  all  its  responsibility.  It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  ful- 
filling its  duties  and  accomplishing  its  objects.  Nor  have  the  United 
States  departed  in  the  sliuchtest  degree  from  their  former  principles  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  sulyeets  not  American;  because 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  em- 
phatieally  as  it  is  a  European  subject,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  took  the  first  great  step  in  declaring 
that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of 
this'traffic  is  an  object  of  the  highc^st  intcTcst  to  the  American  people  and 
*the  American  GovemnK^ul;  ami  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked 
altogether  the  important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty 
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of  Ghent,  the  United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with 
England,  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition ;  both 
parties  pledging  themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object/ 

"  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  you  observe  in  your  last  letter :  *  That  the 
particular  mode  in  which  the  Governments  should  act  in  concert,  as 
finally  arranged  in  the  treaty,  was  suggested  by  yourself,  I  never  doubted. 
And  if  this  is  the  construction  I  am  to  give  to  your  denial  of  my  correct- 
ness, there  is  no  diflSculty  upon  the  subject.  The  question  between  us  is 
untouched.  All  I  said  was,  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  the 
matter ;  that  she  presented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  con- 
sented to  its  introduction.  And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  come  out  mth 
instructions  from  his  Government  to  endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangement 
upon  this  subject,  the  world  has  strangely  misunderstood  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  his  mission,  and  I  have  misunderstood  that  paragraph  in  your 
first  note,  where  you  say  that  Lord  Ashburton  comes  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  But  the  very  fact  of  his  coming  here,  and  of  his  acceding 
to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  slave-trade,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his 
Government  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  co5peration  of  the  United  States. 
I  had  supposed  that  our  Government  would  scarcely  take  the  initiative  in 
thif*  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington 
or  in  London.  If  it  did  so,  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  and  confess  that 
I  have  been  led  inadvertently  into  an  error.' 

*'  It  would  appear  from  all  this,  that  that  which,  in  your  first  letter, 
appeared  as  a  direct  statement  of  facts,  of  which  you  would  naturally  be 
presumed  to  have  had  knowledge,  sinks  at  last  into  inferences  and  conjec- 
tures. But,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  some  of  tikio  mistakes  of  this 
tissue,  you  have  fallen  into  others.  *  xVll  I  said  was,'  you  observe,  *  that 
England  continued  to  prosecute  the  matter;  that  she  presented  it  for 
negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  consented  to  its  introduction.'  Now, 
the  English  minister  no  more  presented  this  subject  for  negotiation  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  United  States  consented  to  its  introduction  in  any  other  sense  than  it 
may  be  said  that  the  British  minister  consented  to  it.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  review  the  scries  of  your  own  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  they  can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  a  statement  of  your  own 
inferences  ?  Your  (mly  authentic  fact  is  a  general  one,  that  the  British 
minister  came  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  settle  all  matters 
in  discussion.  This,  you  say,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his  Government  was 
d(»sirous  to  ()l)tain  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Staters  respecting  the 
slave-trade ;  and  then  you  infer  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  this 
matter,  and  p.'osented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  its  introduction;  and  give  to  this  inference  the  shape  of  a  direct 
f  tatenient  of  a  fact. 

"  You  might  have  made  the  same  remarks,  and  with  the  same  propriety, 
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in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Creole,  that  of  impressment,  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  criminals,  or  any  thing  else  embraced  in  the  treaty  or  in 
the  correspondence,  and  then  have  converted  these  inferences  of  your  own 
into  so  many  facts.  And  it  is  upon  conjectures  like  these,  it  is  u^jon  sach 
inferences  of  your  own,  that  you  make  the  direct  and  formal  statement  in 
your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October,  that  ^  England  then  urged  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement,  by  which  we  might  be 
pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ;  but, 
yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  former  principle  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  President  was  well  warranted,  therefore,  in  requesting  your  seri- 
ous reconsideration  and  review  of  that  8tatl)ment. 

**  Suppose  your  letter  to  go  before  the  public  unanswered  and  uncon- 
tradicted ;  suppose  it  to  mingle  itself  with  the  general  political  history  of 
the  country,  as  an  official  letter  among  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
State,  would  not  the  general  mass  of  readers  understand  you  as  reciting 
facts,  rather  than  as  drawing  your  own  conclusions?  as  stating  liistory 
rather  than  as  presenting  an  argument  ?  It  is  of  an  incorrect  narrative 
that  the  President  complains.  It  is  that,  in  your  hotel  at  Paris,  you  should 
undertake  to  write  a  history  of  a  very  delicate  part  of  a  negotiation  car- 
ried on  at  Washington,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  you  had  no  authentic  information ;  and  which  history,  as 
you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a  little  on  the  independence,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Administration. 

"  As  of  the  histcvy  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  you  were  not  well 
informed,  the  President  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  been  more  just  in 
you  to  have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

"  You  observe  further :  '  1  never  menti(mcd  in  my  dispatch  to  you,  nor 
in  any  manner  whatever,  that  our  Government  hud  conceded  to  that  of 
England  the  right  to  search  our  ships.  That  idea,  however,  pervades  your 
letter,  and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part  of  it  whi(^h  brings  to  my  obstirva- 
tion  the  possible  elft^ct  of  my  views  upon  the  English  Government.  But 
in  this  yon  do  me,  though,  I  am  sure,  unintentionally,  great  injustice.  I 
repeatedly  state  that  the  recent  treaty  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it 
found  them.  My  dilliciilty  is  not  that  we  have  made  a  positive  concession, 
but  that  w(;  hav(?  iictttd  unadvisedly  in  not  makinix  the  abandonment  of 
this  pretension  a  previous  condition  to  any  conventional  arrangement 
upon  the  general  subject.' 

'*0n  this  part  of  your  letter  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  Ivro  remarks. 

*'  The  first  is,  inasuiucli  as  the  treaty  gives  no  color  or  pretext  whatever 
to  any  right  of  scarehiug  our  ships,  a  (leclaratiou  against  such  a  right 
would  have  been  no  more  suitable  to  this  treaty  than  a  tleelaration  against 
the  right  of  sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other  outrage. 
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*'  The  rights  of  merchant-vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high-seas, 

understood  by  this  Gbvemment,  have  been  clearly  and  fully  asserted. 
As  asserted  they  will  be  maintained ;  nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  you 
propose,  have  increased  either  its  resolution  or  its  ability  in  this  respect. 
The  Govemment  of  the  United  States  relies  on  its  own  power,  and  on  the 
e£fectiye  support  of  the  people,  to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  all  its 
citizens,  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land ;  and  it  asks  respect  for  these 
rights  not  as  a  boon  or  favor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message, 
most  certainly,  is  a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  understands  to 
be  its  rights,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  them,  not  a  mere  promise 
to  negotiate  for  these  rights  or  to  endeavor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  them,  either  express  or  implied.  Whereas,  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  part  of  your  letter,  you  would  have  advised  that 
something  should  have  been  offered  to  England  which  she  might  have 
regarded  as  a  benefit,  but  coupled  with  such  a  declaration  or  condition  as 
that,  if  she  received  the  boon,  it  would  have  been  a  recognition  by  her  of  a 
daim  which  we  make  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  President's  view  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Government  has  certainly  been  quite  diflFerent.  Being 
Convinced  that  the  doctrine  asserted  by  this  Government  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  nations,  and  feeling  the  competency  of  the  .Government 
to  uphold  and  enforce  it  for  itself,  he  has  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  sedulously  avoided  to  change  this  ground,  and  to  place  the  just  rights 
of  the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whatever. 

"  The  Government  thought  no  skilfully  extorted  promises  necessary  in 
any  such  cases.  It  asks  no  such  pledges  of  any  nation.  If  its  character 
for  ability  and  readiness  to  protect  and  defend  its  own  rights  and  dignity 
is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  violation,  no  interpolation  of  promise 
to  respect  them,  ingeniously  woven  into  treaties,  would  be  likely  to  afford 
such  protection.  And,  as  our  rights  and  liberties  depend  for  existence 
upon  our  power  to  maintain  them,  general  and  vague  protests  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  Cliinese  method  of  defending  their 
towns,  by  painting  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  on  the  walls  to  fright 
away  assailing  foes. 

*'My  other  remark  on  this  portion  of  your  letter  is  this:  Suppose 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty  should  not  be  considered  as 
sacrificing  any  American  rights,  had  been  appended,  and  the  treaty,  thus 
fortified,  Iiad  been  sent  to  Gre^t  Britain  as  you  propose ;  and  suppose 
that  that  Government,  with  equal  ingenuity,  had  appended  an  equivalent 
written  declaration  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  sacrificing  any 
British  right,  how  much  more  defined  would  have  been  the  rights  of 
either  party,  or  how  much  clearer  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
trcjity,  by  these  reservations  on  both  sides  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
value  of  a  protest  on  one  side  balanced  l)y  an  exactly  equivalent  protest 
on  the  other  ? 

"  No  nation  is  presumed  to  sacrifice  its  rights,  or  give  up  what  justly 
Delongs  to  it,  unless  it  expressly  stipulates  that,  for  some  good  reason  or 
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adequate  consideration,  it  does  make  such  relinquishment ;  and  an  vmne- 
cessary  asseveration,  that  it  docs  not  intend  to  sacrifice  just  rights,  would 
seem  only  calculated  to  invite  aggression.  Such  proclamations  would 
seem  better  devised  for  concealing  weakness  and  apprehension  than  for 
manifesting  conscious  strength  and  self-reliance,  or  for  inspiring  respect  in 
others. 

"  Toward  the  end  of  your  letter  you  are  pleased  to  observe :  *  The  re- 
jection of  a  treaty  duly  negotiated  is  a  serious  question,  to  be  avoided 
wheuever  it  can  be  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Though  the  national 
faith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or  less  engaged.  And 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  growing  out  of  long-standing  difliculties 
which  rendered  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute 
with  England  a  subject  of  great  national  interest.  But  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  is  a  far  different  subject.  Topics  are  omitted  or  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they  are  responsible,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  eminent  and  able  Senator,  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it  omits. 
Tliis  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a  most  important  and  necessary  stipula- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  negotiation,  in  this  particular, 
was  unfortunate  for  the  country.' 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that,  in  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  no  topics  were  omitted,  and  no  topics  introduced  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  negotiator ;  that  the  negotiation  proceeded  from 
step  to  step,  and  from  day  to  day,  under  his  own  immediate  supervision 
and  direction  ;  that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the  treaty 
contains  and  what  it  omits,  and  cheerfully  leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  I  now  conclude  this  letter,  and  close  the  correspondence  by  repeating 
once  more  the  expression  of  the  President's  regret  that  you  should  have 
commenced  it  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October. 

"  It  is  painful  to  him  to  have  with  you  any  cause  of  difference.  He 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  your  character  and  your  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad.  lie  cannot  but  persuade  himself  that  you  must  be  aware 
yourself,  by  this  time,  that  your  letter  of  October  was  written  imder 
erroneous  impressions,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinions 
respecting  the  treaty  which  it  expresses ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  on  all  accounts,  if  no  such  letter  had  been  written. 

**  I  have,  etc., 

"  Daxtel  Webster. 

"  Lewis  Cass,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

The  joint  commission  for  running  and  marking  the  bound- 
ary, as  designated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  was  api)ointed 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Tlie  commissioner  on  the  i)art  of 
the  United  States  was  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  of  Maine ;  Major 
James  D.  Graham,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  scientific  corps.  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  Webster,  was  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. The  work  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
performed  in  the  ensuing  summer,  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
commissioner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  B.  Estcourt,  and  his 
assistants. 
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CHAPTER    XXX, 
1843^1844. 

RESIGNS    THE    DEPAKTMEXT    OF    STATE — PERSONAL     AND     OFFICIAL 

RELATIONS    WITH    PRESIDENT    TYLER — PECUNIARY    TROUBLES 

RETIRES  TO  MAR8HFIELD — LIFE  AT  THE  SEA-SIIORE — SPEECH  AT 
THE  ROCHESTER  CATTLE-FAIR,  ON  REPUDLATION — SOLICITED  BY 
THE    MASSACHUSETTS    WHIGS    TO    REAPPEAR    IN    THE    POLITICAL 

FIELD SPEECH  AT  ANDOVER ^DISCOVERS  THE  PROJECT  FOR  THE 

ANNEXATION    OF    TEXAS EFFORTS    TO    AROUSE    THE    NORTH    tN 

OPPOSmON  TO  THIS  SCHEME — SOLICITED  TO  RETURN  TO  THE 
SENATE — REASONS  FOR  DECLINING  AT  PRESENT — ^THE  CASE  OF 
STEPHEN  GIRARD'S   WILL — WHIG   NOMINATION  OF  MR.  CLAY  FOR 

THE    PRESIDENCY MR.    WEBSTER    ADVOCATES     HIS    ELECTION 

THE  ATmUDE  OF  THE  TEXAS  QUESTION APPROACHING  CON- 
FLICTS   IN    REGARD   TO   SLAVERY. 

MR.  WEBSTER'S  work,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  now 
done.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1843,  he  resigned.  Wliat 
he  had  accomplished  for  the  country  and  for  his  own  lasting 
reputation  has  been  described.  But,  in  estimating  the  effect 
on  his  own  political  fortunes  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
between  President  Tyler  and  the  Wliigs,  and  to  speak  of  that 
very  eminent  political  leader  who  controlled,  at  this  time,  the 
course  of  the  Whigs  in  Congress.  This  party  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  government  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  in 
order,  among  other  purposes,  that  it  might  carry  out  its  policy 
in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
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Such,  at  least,  was  the  Whig  interpretation  of  the  election 
of  1840 ;  and  I  have  abeady  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
interpretation  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one.  But  the  unex- 
pected accession  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  which  brouglit 
his  peculiar  opinions  respecting  a  bank  into  the  Executive 
office,  and  enabled  him  to  give  them  effect  through  the  power 
of  a  "  veto,"  caused  a  sudden  and  violent  opposition  to  this 
important  object  of  Whig  policy.  From  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  "vetoes,"  it  became  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends — acting,  doubtless,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  so  to  do — to  carry  this  question  of  a  bank,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it,  forward  into  the  next  presidential 
election.  As  a  part  of  these  political  tactics,  the  Wliigs  in 
Congress  resorted  to  denunciation  of  President  Tyler.  What 
this  produced  can  be  best  described  in  Mr.  Webster's  own 
words,  wliich  I  take  from  a  paper  in  his  handwriting  found  on 
his  private  files  of  the  year  1843 : 

"The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer^  with  an  inconsistency  no  common 
degree  of  exasperation  can  hide  from  their  own  eyes,  while  they  attack 
the  President  and  the  Administration  every  day,  in  the  name  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  country,  and  do  every  thing — and  since  September,  1841, 
have  done  every  thing — in  their  power,  to  set  all  the  Whigs  in  the  country 
against  them,  constantly  complain,  nevertheless,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, constantly  fret  and  scold,  at  what  they  consider  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  conciliate  the  favor  and  respect  of  the  other  party. 
The  Intelligeneer  would  have  the  Whigs  be  against  the  President,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  have  the  President  be  for  the  Whigs. "  Not  infre- 
quently it  repudiates  in  the  hardest  terms  what  it  pleases  to  call 
*  cooing  and  courtship '  between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  very  same  columns  in  which  it  accumulates,  from  its  own  coinage  or 
other  sources,  epithets  of  reproach  and  contumely  against  the  President, 
such  as  never  found  their  way  into  that  paper  before,  as  applied  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence. 

"  In  all  this  the  Intelligencer  only  follows  the  leaders  of  the  manifesto 
Whigs,  whose  conduct,  in  this  respect,  we  must  say,  has  been  characterized 
by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  assurance. 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  people  should  always  hold  in  mind  the  general 
history  of  the  dissension  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  leaders 
of  the  present  Congress. 

"  Both  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  the  present  Congress 
came  into  power,  on  the  same  tide  of  popular  opinion,  in  1840. 

"  By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  the  Executive  authority  devolved 
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on  the  present  President,  and  the  power  of  Congress,  as  all .  the  world 
knows,  wus  wielded  by  IVIr.  Clay.  DifSculties  and  discussions  arose; 
Mr.  Clay  would  not  take  Mr.  Ewing'S  bill  for  a  bank,  and  the  President 
negatived  two  subsequent  bills.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Whigs  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol  Square,  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  proscribed  the 
President. 

"  This  is  the  whole  story  briefly  told.  It  has  been  toid,  that  only  some 
forty  or  fifty  members  attended  the  meeting.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  meeting  purported  to  be  *  a  meeting  of  the  Whig  membeks  of  thb 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  op  the  Twekty- 
SETENTH  Congress.'  We  believe  it  true  that  many  Whigs,  who  did  not 
'  attend  the  meeting,  and  some  who  did  attend,  disapproved  the  proceed- 
ing; but  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  had  courage  to  make  their, 
absence  or  their  dissent  known.  Tliey  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go 
forth,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Wliigs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"We  need  not  republish  these  proceedings;  everybody  knows  that, 
in  substance,  they  were  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  President,  ending 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  most  they  hoped  for  was,  that  they  might  bo 
able  to  check  or  prctent  9ome  of  the  mUchiefs  which^  under  a  different  ttate  of 
maj(mtieSy  the  President  might  have  the  jtower  to  impose, 

"  Now,  can  anybody  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  President  should  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  the  Whigs  of  Congress  ?  We  say,  the  Whigs  of 
Congress^  because  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
patriotic  of  the  Whig  party,  out  of  Congress^  lamented  or  reprobated  all 
these  proceedings,  and  still  continue  to  repudiate  them,  and  to  deplore  the 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  them.  But  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  concurred  in  this  manifesto,  and  those  who,  not  concur- 
ring, had  not  decision  enough  to  make  their  dissent  known,  is  there  any 
reason  for  all  or  any  of  them  to  complain  that  the  President  has  with- 
drawn his  confidence  from  these  persons  and  given  it  to  others  ?  And  the 
Whig  presses  which  justified,  and  still  justify  these  and  other  still  more 
hostile  and  violent  proceedings  against  the  President,  with  what  face  can 
they  arraign  the  President  for  being  untrue  to  them  and  their  friends  in 
manifesting  a  desire  to  throw  himself  upon  the  country,  upon  the  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties,  for  a  reasonable  support  of  the  measures  of  his  Admin- 
istration ? 

*'  Time  has  already  shown  how  really  inconsiderable  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  leading  Whigs  in  Congress  went  into  their  crusade  against 
the  President.  Time  has  already  shown  how  unimportant,  practically  and 
really,  the  measures  were  which  threw  them  into  such  a  flame.  Who  cares 
any  thing  now  about  the  bank  bills  which  were  vetoed  in  1841  ?  Or  who 
thinks  now  that,  if  there  were  no  such  a  thing  as  a  veto  in  the  world,  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  old  models,  could  be  established  ? 

"  But  our  purpose  is  not,  as  proved,  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion 
upon  these  matters.  It  simply  is,  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  world  the 
bold  injustice,  not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase,  of  reviling  the  President  daily, 
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in  the  Whig  presses,  seizing  every  opportunity  to  represent  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Whigs  to  be  incnrablc,  and  at  the  same  time  yocifer- 
onsly  finding  fault  that  he  should  think  anybody  else  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence than  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

"The  President*s  course,  meantime,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  be  com- 
mendable. His  path  is  difficult  and  thorny ;  but  it  is  short,  and  he  will 
pursue  it  unseduced  and  unterrified  by  the  uUraism  which  would  cause 
him  to  swerve  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  And  while  the  Olobe  and 
Mf.  Benton  assail  him  daily  on  one  side,  and  the  Intelligencer  and  the 
partisans  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  other,  the  great  mass  of  patriotic  citizens, 
ATho  have  no  selfish  interests  in  the  squabble  of  parties,  will  be  very  likely 
to  think  him  about  right.^^ 

The  third  and  last  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1842,  and  was 
to  terminate,  by  law,  on  the  3d  of  Miarch,  1843.  There  were 
thus  about  seventy  working  days,  excluding  holidays,  in  which 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency, 
and  to  transact  all  the  other  pressing  public  business ;  the 
Whigs  having  a  majority  in  both  branches.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  dissensions  between  the  Wliigs  in  Congress  and 
the  President,  there  was  a  measure  in  respect  to  the  currency 
on  which  they  could  have  united.  This  was  the  plan  for  an 
"  Exchequer,"  which  had  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  previous  session.  Its  chief  feature  was  a 
power  to  issue  a  currency  that  would  be  of  equal  value  and 
credit  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  merit  was  that, 
while  it  was  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  Government  bank,  it 
rejected  the  "  old  models"  of  a  national  bank,  which  had  ren- 
dered such  an  institution  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Webster  had  become  convinced,  after  what 
had  followed  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  sessions,  that  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  private  subscription, 
was  out  of  tlie  question;  the  capital  could  not  be  obtained. 
He  was  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  popular 
verdict  of  1840,  the  sentiments  and  situation  of  the  country  on 
the  question  of  a  bank  had  changed.  In  speaking,  therefore, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  September,  1842,  he  had  pronounced  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  old  model,  to  be  an  "  obsolete 
idea ; "  and,  as  the  only  mode  of  providing  the  country  with  a 

national  currency,  useful  in  all  the  ramifications  of  domestic 
53 
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exchange — the  greatest  want  of  tlie  times — ^he  ni^gently  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  "Exchequer"  plan,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be,  as  it  came  from  the  Administration,  the  only  measure  fit 
for  the  adoption  of  Congress.  But  it  did  not  suit  the  Whigs  in 
that  body  to  follow  his  advice.  The  time  was  approaching  for 
the  assembly  which  was  to  name  the  next  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  The  lead  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  WUg 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman  a  dictatorial  power  to  mould  the  sen  ' 
timents  and  to  control  the  action  of  the  party.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  currency  was  consequently  postponed,  to  be  again 
one  of  the  questions  that  were  to  come  before  the  people  in  a 
general  election.  The  eflFect  of  all  this  was,  that  Mr.  Clay 
remained  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
again  to  be  selected  as  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  a  second  time  defeated,  although  supported  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's powerful  aid,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  a  new 
question  on  which  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  the  country  at 
large,  did  not  heed  Mr.  Webster's  remonstrance  and  warning. 
It  will  be  for  the  student  of  our  national  fortunes  to  inquire 
how  the  train  of  evils  brought  upon  this  country  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas — how  the  public  disasters  which  have  flowed 
from  this  act,  as  their  primary  source — might  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  the  Whigs  had  prudently  reserved  themselves,  in 
respect  to  a  candidate,  to  a  later  j)eriod,  and  had  then  bestowed 
their  choice  upon  Mr.  Webster.  It  will  be,  too,  for  history 
to  mark,  how  the  ingratitude  of  a  country  toward  a  far-seeing 
statesman  is  to  be  read  on  the  same  page  on  which  is  recorded 
the  origin  of  calamities  from  which  he  could  have  saved  it; 
calamities  which  the  remotest  posterity  must  feel,  while  they 
trace  them  to  a  disregard  of  advice  which  did  all  that  human 
wisdom  could  do  to  avert  them. 

Wlien,  therefore,  the  spring  of'  18i3  arrived,  bringing  with 
it  the  suex*essful  accomplishment  of  all  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
expected  to  do  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  he  saw  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  effect  any  good  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency, or  any  other  public  interest,  by  remaining  longer  in 
public  life.  The  relations,  too,  which  had  sprung  up  between 
President  Tyler  and  some  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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fix)m  the  continued  assanlts  made  upon  him  by  the  Whigs,  had 
come  to  render  Mr.  Webster's  position  in  the  Cabinet  distaste- 
fiil  to  him.  He  conld  not  desire  to  change  his  party  relations, 
and  did  not  abandon  tlie  hope  that  more  moderate  counsels 
and  a  different  appreciation  of  their  public  duty  would  ere 
long  prevail  among  the  Whigs.  While  he  did  not  blame  Presi- 
dent Tyler  for  accepting,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  aid  of  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  at  its  head,  but  which  yet  prevented 
him  from  selecting  public  officers  from  their  own  ranks,  this 
necessity  at  last  produced  a  system  of  administration  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  could  no  longer  take  part. 

But  the  official  relations  between  himself  and  President 
Tyler  were  dissolved,  with  entirely  friendly  personal  feelings 
toward  each  other.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  the 
average  ability  of  our  statesmen,  and,  had  he  not  incurred  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  President  without  a  party  to  support  and 
assist  his  administration  of  the  Government,  he  would  have 
stood  well  in  our  political  history.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  resignation,  with  the  President's  reply : 

[to  prebidbnt  ttleb.] 

"  Mt  deab  Sm :  I  have  caused  a  formal  resignation  of  my  office,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  filed  in  the  department. 

"  In  ceasing  to  hold  any  connection  with  the  Government,  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  friendly  feelings  and  personal  kindness  which  have 
sabsistcd  between  yourself  and  me  during  the  time  that  I  have  borne  a 
part  in  your  counsels.  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  while 
entertaining  the  best  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  who  more  sincerely  or  ardently  desires  the  prosperity, 
snecess,  and  honor  of  your  Administration. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Dakiel  Websteb. 

"John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States.'* 

[fbom  president  tylexu] 

*»  WAsniifOTOH,  May  8, 1848. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day,  informing  me 
of  your  formal  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    It  only 
remains  for  me  to  reciprocate,  as  I  truly  do,  the  warm  sentiments  of 
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regard  which  you  have  expressed  toward  me,  and  to  return  you  my 

thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  you  haye  discharged  the 

various  and  complicated  duties  which  have  devolved  .upon  you.     I  do 

not  mean  to  flatter  you  in  saying  that,  in  conducting  the  most  delicate 

and  important  negotiations,  you  have  manifested  powers  of  intellect  of  the 

highest  order,  and,  in  all  things,  a  true  American  heart 

**  Take  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  into  your  retirement,  my  best  wishes  for 

your  health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

"JoBiT  Ttleb. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 


[to  frbsident-ttler.] 

BosTOir.  Juiif  8, 184a. 


•t 


'^Mt  dear  Sir:  Before  leaving  Washington  on  your  tour  to  the 
North,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  respecting  a  conversation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Legar6  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M as 

chief  clerk  in  the  department.  I  omitted  an  answer  to  that  letter,  sup- 
posing I  should  have  occasion,  while  you  would  be  here,  to  speak  to  you 
on  that  subject,  and  some  others,  in  regard  to  which  I  wished  to  say  a 
word  or  two.    But  no  such  opportunity  presented. 

**  I  have  certainly  no  right,  nor  any  disposition,  to  interfere  in  ap- 
pointments, either  in  the  Department  of  State  or  elsewhere.  But  I  con- 
fess I  thought  that  the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr.  M would  have 

an  awkward  appearance.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
Olobe  during  the  greater  part  of  your  Administration,  and  to  have  been 
especially  abusive  upon  me  politically  and  personally.  It  struck  me 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  place  him  in  the  department,  the 
moment  I  left  it,  would  give  rise  to  inferences  and  remarks  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  wish  should  not  be  made.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Derrick  as  a 
very  able,  faithful,  and  competent  man,  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
station  with  credit,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Having  said 
this,  I  only  add  that  I  desire  you  to  act  in  the  matter  according  to  your 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  to  consider  me  as  having  no 
wishes  in  relation  to  it.  .  .  . 

"  On  leaving  Washington  you  placed  in  my  hands  a  commission  for 
Mr.  J ,  to  be  consul  at  Mantanzas  in  place  of  Mr.  Rodney. 

*'  On  reflection  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  give  the  commission  to 

Mr.  J ,  nor  to  communicate  to  him  the  fact  that  it  was  made  out.     I 

very  much  desire  Mr.  J to  receive  a  proper  appointment,  and  re- 
proach myself  not  a  little  for  having  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  others 
when  I  ought  to  have  pressed  his  pretensions.  But  perhaps  it  may  bo 
thought  that  there  was  some  degree  of  suddenness  in  issuing  this  com- 
mission; it  appears  to  me  safer  to  return  it,  and  leave  the  matter  foi 
further  consideration.  ...  "  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster." 
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TfROM  FBESIDENT  TYLER.] 

^^  Washikqton,  July  8, 1848. 

**  Mt  deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  3d  July  reached  me  last  night,  and 
I  delay  not  to  say  that,  the  moment  I  learned  your  objections  to  Mr. 

M ,  I  abandoned  all  idea  of  appointing  him  chief  clerk  to  the  State 

Department.  In  &ct,  I  had  been  wholly  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  thought 
of  making  the  appointment,  of  his  course  toward  you.  While,  therefore, 
I  may  give  him  some  other  office,  I  shall  certainly  not  place  him  in  a 
position  which  would  imply,  on  my  part,  any  disinclination  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  or  consult  your  feelings.  .  .  . 

^^  In  furnishing  you  this  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  give  you  only  an 
additional  proof  of  my  sincere  regard  for  you.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
possess  that  feeling  toward  yon  in  a  higher  degree.  It  is  for  yourself 
alone.  ... 

"  You  will  perceive  in  the  newspapers  the  disclaimer  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  assertion  of  right  to 
enforce  its  claims  for  indemnity  for  wrongs  committed  on  British  subjects, 
in  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  reply  of  Judge  Up- 
shur, to  guard  against  any  ambiguous  or  hidden  intent 

*^  I  have  nothing  from  England  which  gives  us  the  hope  that  any  thing 
will  be  done  by  that  Government  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Do  you  get  any  thing  on  that  subject  ?  Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say,  that  there  is  no  wish,  personal  to  yourself,  which  you  may 
entertain,  that- 1  shall  not  be  ready  most  promptly  to  meet ;  and  any  sug- 
gestion you  may  have  to  make  touching  our  course  of  public  policy  will 
be  weighed  with  the  greatest  attention. 

"  Be  pleased  to  present  me  most  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Webster ;  and  be 

assured  of  my  constant  regard. 

"John  Tyler. 
"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster  was  arrested,  on  his  way  to  Boston,  by  a  pub- 
lic dinner,  in  Baltimore,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  its 
most  eminent  citizens  of  botli  political  parties.  This  i'e.?tival 
was  given  on  the  18th  of  May.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  now  chiefly  important  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  tlie  treaty-making  power 
on  the  limitation  of  duties.*  As  soon  as  this  afiFair  was  over, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  Marsliiield. 

His  retirement  from  public  life  at  this  time  was  not  occa- 

*  This  speech  is  not  embraced  in  his  and  see  the  National  InUUigcncer  of  May 
tollected  works.  But  see  Works,  v.,  27,  1843,  for  the  entire  speech  as  re- 
136-137,  and  Correspondence,  ii.,  196;    ported  at  the  time. 
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BiOTied  solely  by  the  political  events  and  causes  above  detailed. 
His  private  affairs  greatly  needed  his  aftention.  What  they 
had  been  since  the  year  1836  is  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

*^  In  1886,  by  the  aid  of  friends  and  my  own  exertions,  I  settled  up  mj 
concerns,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  I  was  then  desirous  of  leaving 
Congress,  and  resuming  professional  labor  vigorously.  But  friends  op- 
posed it,  and  my  papers  of  resignation  were  sent  back  to  me.  It  was  a 
day  of  buoyancy  and  great  hope  in  matters  of  business,  and  what  money  I 
had,  or  could  get,  I  laid  out  in  the  West,  principally  in  well-selected  Gov- 
ernment lands.  But  times  soon  changed,  and  I  have  since  had  nothing 
but  a  struggle." 

It  is  true  that,  during  this  period^  he  had  the  aid  in  his 
private  affairs  of  a  devoted  friend  who  was  likewise  a  very  able 
man  of  buftiness,  and  who  more  than  once  rescued  Mr.  Webster 
from  serious  difficulties  in  matters  of  property.  This  gentle- 
man, it  is  alike  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  say,  was  Mr.  Eichard 
M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  whose  services  to  Mr.  Webster 
were  labors  of  love.  No  man,  who  was  not  kindred  to  him  in 
blood,  ever  had  a  larger  share  of  his  personal  affection  and 
confidence.  But  the  disinterested  zeal  of  such  a  friend  could 
not  always  prevent  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which  was  partly 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Weljster's  public  position,  and  partly 
came  from  his  want  of  all  skill  to  save,  and  to  accumulate 
money.  He  was,  in  this  respect,  singularly  constituted  ;  and, 
in  undertaking  to  describe  the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  man  of  wealth,  or  even  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances, although  I  may  present  traits  of  character  that 
seem  contradictor}^,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  best 
knew  him  will  admit  my  correctness. 

Frr>i7i  Ins  first  entrance  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  it 
had  been  for  him  a  very  easy  thing  to  earn  money  at  the 
bar ;  and  he  had  sometimes  earned  a  great  deal.  In  1823,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  demand  to  quit  a  very  lucrative 
practice,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  service.  Stilly 
his  income  from  professional  employments  continued  to  bu 
large;  but  accumulation  seemed  to  become  impracticable  for 
several  reasons.  His  very  conspicuous  position,  the  attractions 
of  his  society,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  his  own  taste,  im- 
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posed  apon  him  the  exercise  of  a  hospitality  that  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  a  too  large  expenditure.  During  the  whole 
period  also,  from  1836  to  the  spring  of  1843,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  his  fondness  for  agriculture  had  led  him  to  carry 
on  two  large  estates  as  a  practical  farmer  j  and,  although  he 
was,  in  one  sense,  a  successful  farmer,  he  was  never  an  econom- 
ical one.  He  failed  in  this  respect  not  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  details,  for  he  could  sit  at  his  table,  in  Washington,  and 
give  the  most  minute  directions  of  what  was  to  be  done  at 
Marshfield  or  at  Franklin  concerning  this  herd  of  creatures  or 
that  collection  of  poultry,  or  a  field  of  turnips,  or  a  crop  of 
hay,  or  a  clip  of  wool ;  and  although  he  kept  his  eye  upon 
markets,  and  knew  what  his  farm-laborers  were  doing  every 
month,  and  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  guided  them 
with  the  exactness  of  an  overseer,  and  the  experience  of  a  day- 
laborer  ;  although  there  were  few  things  of  a  practical  nature 
that  he  could  not  do,  or  direct  others  how  to  do,  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  never  did.  He  never  kept  regular  accounts,  or 
had  them  kept ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
he  could  have  told  how  much  the  expensive  luxuries  of  farm- 
ing had  cost  him  out  of  his  other  resources,  or  what  was  the 
balance  against  either  of  his  farms.  It  might  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  assert  that  the  power  to  deal  with  great  questions  of 
public  policy  and  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  statesman- 
ship is  incompatible  with  the  habits  and  faculties  wliich  lead  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  private  fortune.  But,  without  resorting 
•to  such  generalization,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  true  that,  in 
his  instance,  the  incompatibility  existed.  We  may  lament  that 
a  great  character  is  not  in  all  things  complete,  but  we  do  not 
enhance  its  greatness  by  concealing  its  defects. 

The  ease  with  which  Mr.  Webster  could  earn  money  in  his 
profession  when  his  public  employments  did  not  prevent  it, 
and  his  unskilfulness  in  making  investments,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  embarras^ients  from  which  he  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  his  friends.  During  the  period  when  he  filled  the 
oflBce  of  Secretary  of  State,  his  expenses  at  Washington,  occa- 
sioned by  the  social  duties  of  his  position,  far  exceeded  the 
salary  which  the  Government  allows.  When  he  left  oflice,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  having  little  property  but  his  two  farms. 
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which  were  a  sonrce  of  expense  instead  of  income,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  bar,  or,  as  he  used  humor- 
ooslj  to  express  it,  to  ^^  the  everlasting  company  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant." 

But  he  had  this  consolation,  that  he  conld  also  return  to 
the  company  of  his  fat  oxen  at  Marshiield,  to  its  rural  delights, 
and  to  his  library,  wbich  he  now  collected  in  a  room  built 
after  a  plan  made  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Appleton,  to  whom 
this  episode  in  her  father's  life  was  a  period  of  great  happiness. 
She  could  be  with  him  a  great  deal  at  Marshiield,  and  receive 
him  at  her  own  house  in  Boston,  free  from  those  public  de- 
mands on  him,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  a  iilial  jeal- 
ousy. A  few  bright  years  were  thus  vouchsafed  to  her  before 
slie  was  called  away  from  Iiim,  and  from  the  maternal  happi- 
ness tliat  crowned  her  life.  For  him,  too,  this  period  of  his 
release  from  public  duties  was  a  season  of  great  enjoyment. 
There,  at  Marshiield,  was  gathered  all  that  could  gratify  the 
strong,  healthy  tastes  of  his  nature — ^the  fields,  the  streams,  the 
ocean,  on  which  he  often  spent  whole  days  from  the  early 
dawn  to  the  hours  of  darkness-  When  we  open  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  time,  it  is  amusing  to  see  it  filled  with  the  midti- 
tndinous  objects  of  a  farmer's  employment.  "  I  am  to  exhibit 
some  of  this  mutton,"  he  writes,  "  both  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  I  shall  be  shamed  if  any  thing  beats."  One  of  his 
chief  delights  was  in  great  cattle,  of  which  he  always  had  a  large 
stock.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  before  break  of  day,  and  go 
through  his  principal  barn  with  his  hands  full  of  ears  of  Indian, 
corn,  with  which  he  fed  his  favorite  animals.  His  people  used 
to  say  that  the  beasts  knew  him  from  every  one  else  upon  the 
place. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  human 
recognition,  and  sympathy,  and  love,  were  everywhere  about 
him  in  this  charming  abode  and  all  its  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  at  home,  a 
stranger  might  discover  it  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house,  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  not,  however, 
his  renown  as  a  statesman  that  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a 
presence  cheering  to  their  hearts.  To  them  he  was  the  ever 
considerate  friend,  the  best  farmer  in  their  county,  the  wise 
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man  who  knew  how  to  do  all  common  things  better  than  any 
one  ejse,  the  liberal,  open-handed  citizen  whose  enterprises  kept 
a  community  in  active  improvement,  the  kind  benefactor  whose 
thoughtfolness  for  others  flowed  in  deeds  as  frequent  and  as 
fast  as  the  hours.  K  that  people  had  heard  it  said  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  cold,  a  stern,  or  a  forbiddmg  man,  they  would 
not  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  connection  with 
his  name. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand  his  character  without 
understanding  his  love  of  what  may  be  called  natural  pleasures 
and  natural  persons.  We  must  follow  him  away  from  the  col- 
lision of  politics  and  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to  the  places 
where  he  set  up  his  multiform  household  gods.  Above  all,  we 
must  appreciate  that  part  of  his  nature  which,  amid  all  the 
excitements  or  the  weariness  of  public  life,  often  broke  into  the 
sigh,  "  Oh,  Marshfield,  and  the  sea,  the  sea  I  " 

He  had  Sir  Walter  Scott's  passion  for  land,  but,  fortu- 
nately, he  had  not  Sir  Walter's  weakness  for  building.  When 
he  first  acquired  this  property,  it  consisted  of  one  hundi'ed 
and  sixty  acres.  It  grew  in  his  hands  to  be  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  house,  when  he  became  its  owner,  was  a  substan- 
tial square  old  mansion,  belonging  to  a  well-conditioned  New- 
England  family.  It  had  been  built  about  the  year  1765  ;  and 
was  of  pretty  fair  dimensions  for  the  period  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  had  four  or  five  good  rooms,  and  a  rather  spa- 
cious hall  on  the  ground-floor,  with  half  a  dozen  chambers  on 
the  second,  and  the  usual  oflSces,  and  sleeping  apartments  for 
servants  under  the  same  roof.  After  it  became  Mr.  Webster's 
property,  it  was  too  small  for  his  purposes ;  but,  instead  of 
pulling  down  and  building  anew,  he  wisely  determined  to 
preserve  the  old  house,  and  to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  as 
might  become  necessary.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  years,  it  became  a  house  of  various  architecture,  irreg- 
ular within  and  without,  but  spacious  and  convenient,  and  both 
externally  and  internally  impressing  the  visitor  with  a  sense  of 
its  fitness  as  Mr.  Webster's  favorite  home.  At  one  time  he 
built  a  new  kitchen  with  the  modem  appliances,  in  which 
• '  Monica,"  the  old  colored  cook,  who  is  mentioned  in  his  will, 
reigned  and  ruled  supreme,  excepting  when  her  master  came, 
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fi8  was  Ill's  ^ont,  to  direct  abont  some  &sli  or*  some  choice  bit 
of  mutton. 

The  new  library  was  buiit,  aa  we  have  eeen,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  from  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration.  Other  rooms 
were  added  above  and  below,  which,  like  that,  were  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  with  the  original  house.  After  lie  sold  the 
hoDse  in  Boston,  which  he  built  in  Summer  Street,  and  oc- 
cupied until  1839,  his  books,  and  the  pictures,  and  furniture, 
were  removed  to  Marshfield.  The  contents  of  other  houses  in 
which  he  hatl  lived  in  Wa-shington  were  afterward  added ;  so 
tliat,  wiieii  Marshfield  became  his  sole  residence,  as  it  was 
henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  house  which  ho 
rented  in  Wasliington  during  Mr.  Fillmore's  presidency,  hia 
abode  was  as  various  in  furniture  as  it  was  in  architecture. 


But,  in  the  effect  on  the  visitor,  the  incongniity  was  all 
made  congruous,  if  one  may  induljie  in  such  a  paradox,  by  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  his  art  of  being  comfortable  himself  and 
making  otliera  so  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  presence  and  the 
genius  for  hospitality  of  Iiim  who  was  never  so  attnictive  any- 
Tfbere  as  he  was  there,  and  by  the  kindness  and  grace  of  the 
accomplislied  lady  who  presided  over  this  unique  establishment 
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for  twenty  years.  When  I  first  knew  it,  whicli  was  after  these 
improvements  had  been  completed,  it  was-  capable  of  holding, 
besides  the  family  and  a  good  retinae  of  servants,  nearly  a 
dozen  gnests.  If  there  was  an  overflow  of  visitors,  excellent 
lodgings  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Marshfield  estate,  Mr.  Webster's 
table,  if  he  chose  to  have  it  so,  could  be  supplied  for  as  many 
guests  Bs  he  commonly  had,  from  the  products  of  his  own  farm 
and  the  native  wealth  of  the  sea.  His  own  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  with  fish  that  swam  the  same  morning  in  the  ocean  or 
the  stream,  and  wild-fowl  that  had  hardly  landed  on  his  broad 
domain,  were  the  principal  courses.  All  that  a  New-England 
garden  could  add,  as  the  seasons  passed,  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  pastry,  rounded  out  the  dinner.  In  cookery,  Mr.  Webster 
did  not  aflfect,  or  like,  what  are  called  "  French  "  dishes ;  but,  in 
the  art  of  ordering  a  dinner  after  a  composite  manner  of  his  own 
and  of  his  chief  minister — being  mainly  the  best  of  the  New- 
England  modes,  with  a  dash  of  the  Southern — ^he  had  no  supe- 
rior. Wines  that  were  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his  visitors  were 
not  wanting,  but  Mr.  Webster  himself  did  not  much  adopt 
what  he  called  the  "  sherry  heresy."  "  John,  a  little  drop  of 
your  Madeira,"  was  his  own  requisition  upon  the  servant  be- 
hind his  chair.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  moderate. 
He  was  not  a  large,  hut  he  was  a  nicQ  eater ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  his  usual  habit  of  taking  wine. 

It  is  not  generally  wnse  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  table 
conversation  of  a  great  man,  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
aroma,  which  fills  the  room  when  a  precious  wine  is  uncorked, 
is  an  evanescent  influence  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  there 
are  characteristics  of  manner  and  voice,  and  a  play  of  features, 
which  no  record  of  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  can  give  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  it  ?  It  should  be  said,  however,  of  Mr. 
Webster,  that  he  never  discoursed,  never  harangued  at  his  own 
table  or  at  any  other  where  set  speeches  were  not  in  set  order, 
and  that  he  never  monopolized  the  conversation.  His  mode 
of  talking  was  to  "  give  and  take  ; "  and,  although  all  felt  him 
to  be  the .  person  whom  every  one  desired  to  hear,  no  one 
presumed  to  "  draw  him  out."  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  do 
so.    As  Mr.  Kenyon  found  him  in  England,  so  it  was  in  his 
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owu  house.  We  did  not  "  question  "  him  on  "  affairs  of  State." 
Politics  were  seldom  alluded  to.  He  knew  so  much  else,  he 
had  so  many  other  resources,  he  was  so  rich  in  experience, 
observation,  and  feeling,  that  conversation  did  not  need  to 
drift  into  that  dreary  subject — the  party  objects  and«  struggles 
of  the  day.  His  conversation  had  that  accidental  flow  which 
belongs  to  all  good  talking.  Natural  objects,  common  things 
or  common  occurrences,  might  start  the  topic,  but,  when  he 
touched  it,  he  invested  it  with  an  interest,  and  placed  it  in 
relations,  and  surrounded  it  with  information,  that  surprised 
the  listener  like  a  new  revelation.  It  was  knowledge  without 
pedantry,  the  power  of  illustration  without  lecturing.  He 
excelled,  too,  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  of  which  the  humor 
was  infinitely  heightened  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  it.  But, 
in  all  his  humor  in  conversation,  there  was  never  the  smallest 
approach  to  indelicacy.  When  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the 
table,  no  one  ever  heard  from  liim,  or  in  his  presence,  an  anec- 
dote or  an  allusion  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  before 
them ;  por  did  a  word  of  profanity  or  irreverence  of  things 
saci'ed  pass  his  lips  in  any  company. 

It  was  his  habit,  while  at  Marshfield,  to  rise  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rarely  needed,  and  seldom 
took,  when  he  was  not  ill,  more  than  six  hours  of  sleep.  The 
dawn  of  day  to  hini  was  the  most  attractive  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  probably  was  because  of  the  stillness.  He 
liked  often  to  be  alone  ;  and  the  hour  which  sees  the  stars  dis- 
appear from  the  firmament,  and  when  the  sun  begins  to  "  pour 
increasing  day,"  was  to  him  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  daily 
changcfi  of  Nature.  But  it  is  needless  to  imagine  the  feeling 
which  he  has  himself  described.  An  extract  from  a  well-known 
letter  upon  the  morning,  written  to  Mi's.  Paige,  shows  it  with 
great  beauty : 

**It  is  morning — and  a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful. 
Everybody  knows  the  morning,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  implied  to  so 
many  objects  and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  *  morninir  of  life.'  Of  a 
lovely  young  woman  we  say,  she  is  *  bright  as  the  morning,'  and  no  one 
doubts  why  Lucifer  is  called  *  son  of  the  morning.'  But  the  morning  itself, 
few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing  about.  Among  all  our 
good  people  of  Boston,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once  a  year. 
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They  know  nothing  of  the  morning.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that 
part  of  the  day  which  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  beefsteak,  or 
a  piece  of  toast.  With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issuing  of  light ;  a 
new  bursting  forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking-up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  a 
sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  hearenii 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to  break- 
fast, to  reading  the  newspapers,  answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to 
school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  faint  streak  of  light,  the 
earliest  purpling  of  the  east,  which  the  lark  springs  up  to  greet,  and  the 
deeper  and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  *  glori- 
ous sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day,'  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never  see, 
"  Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  *  morning'  abound  in  all  languages,  but 
they  are  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  so 
often  an  object  of  worship.    King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the 

*  wings  of  the  morning.'     This  is  highly  poetical  and  beautiful.     The 

*  wmgs  of  the  morning '  are  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Rays  of  light  are 
wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,  *  with 
healing  in  His  wings ; '  a  rising  sun,  which  shall  scatter  light,  and  health, 
and  joy,  throughout  the  universe.  Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning, 
but  not  so  many  as  Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pages  of  the  most 
beantiful  images,  all  founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be  filled. 

"  I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advantage  of  us  from  having 
seen  the  world  while  it  was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  His  mercies,  are  *  new  every  morning,'  and  *  fresh  every  evening. 
We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its  risings  are  as 
much  a  miracle  now  as  they  were  in  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal 
more,  because  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  he  has  come  to  his  appointed  time,  without  the  variation  of 
a  millionth  part  of  a  second.     Adam  could  not  tell  how  this  might  be. 

"  I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it,  fresh  and 
sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creati6n,  breaking  forth,  and  calling  all  that 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and 
new  gratitude. 

At  Marshfield,  after  visiting  the  animals,  which,  like  him- 
self, slept  no  more  at  this  hour,  he  usually  went  to  his  library 
and  wrote  his  letters  for  the  day,  or  did  any  other  needful  in- 
tellectual work  until  he  was  called  to  breakfast.  This  meal 
being  over,  wliich  he  much  enjoyed,  if  he  had  guests  in  the 
house,  he  provided  for  their  amusement  during  the  forenoon, 
and  then  went  out  among  his  laborers.  Whatever  was  doing 
on  the  farm,  he  knew,  and  who  was  doing  it.  How  it  should 
be  done  had  been  directed  by  him  the  night  before.  He  went 
among  them,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  their  diligence,  as  to 
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enjoy  a  passion  for  the  work  itself.  It  was  one  of  his  supreme 
pleasures  to  joke  a  string  of  sturdy  oxen  to  some  great  plough, 
and,  guiding  it  by  his  own  hand,  to  break  the  soil  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  "cattle- 
show  "  committees.  He  wanted  always  large  pieces  of  work 
to  be  done  with  vigor,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Nothing  lose 
satisfied  his  strong  and  energetic  nature.  Dinner  was  usually 
at  four  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out,  or  went  to  the 
beach,  to  see  the  fishing-craft  come  in  from  their  adventures. 
In  the  evening,  whist,  of  which  he  was  fond,  closed  the  day, 
and  he  was  generally  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  kind  of  life  was,  however,  often  varied  by  fishing  and 
shooting,  which,  to  him,  were  real  excitements.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman.  Until  p8u>t  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  a 
capital  "shot,"  and  the  feathered  game  in  his  neighborhood 
was,  of  course,  purely  wild.  He  used  to  say,  after  he  had  been 
in  England,  that  shooting  in  "  preserves  "  seemed  to  him  very 
much  like  going  out  and  murdering  the  barn-door  fowl.  .His 
shooting  was  of  the  woodcock,  the  wild  duck,  and  the  various 
marsh  birds  that  frequent  the  coast  of  New  England.  He  cast 
a  "  fiy  "  with  as  much  skill  as  any  one  who  ever  landed  a  trout. 
But  his  great  delight  was  on  the  sea.  Ho  always  kept  a  well- 
appointed  fishing-boat,  of  wliich  Seth  Peterson  was  the  steers- 
man. If  he  had  guests  of  the  same  taste,  he  took  them  with 
him,  but  more  frequently  Peterson  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  at  such  times  Peterson  and  Mr.  Webster  were  like  any 
other  "  shipmates."  Long  before  the  sun  had  thrown  his  rays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  their  sail  could  be  seen,  as  it 
made  its  way  toward  tlie  increasing  light,  and,  long  after  the 
darkness  again  enveloped  both  sea  and  land,  they  groped  their 
way  back  to  the  shore.  Their  spoil  was  the  halibut  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  the  "cod"  that  are  known  to  the  cold  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whenever  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
"  out,"  the  neighbors  knew  whose  thoughtfulness  sent  the 
grateful  gifts  to  their  doors. 

During  the  present  summer  he  enjoyed  this  mode  of  life 
with  less  inteiTuption  than  he  had  sufiered  for  many  years. 
But  in  the  course  of  it  he  had  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     Seventeen 
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years  Lad  elapsed  since  the  comer-stone  of  this  celebrated 
obelisk  was  laid,  with  words  of  his,  which  had  become  im- 
perishably  associ&ted,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with  the 
event  which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  The  first 
Banker  Hill  Oration  may.be  said  to  have  built  the  monument, 
for  it  had  invested  that  great  undertaking  with  an  interest  and 
a  solemnity  which  kept  it  in  this  long  interval  from  falling  into 
public  neglect,  and  which  enabled  its  projectors  and  their  suc- 
cessors, at  last,  to  complete  the  most  imposing  monimiental 
structure  that  had  then  been  raised  upon  this  continent.  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  that  his  eloquence  should  crown  the  work.  The 
second  Bunker  Hill  Address  is  naturally  less  impassioned  than 
the  first,  but  it  is  a  discourse  filled  with  a  sober  beauty, 
and  with  a  very  impressive  statement  of  the  true  and  peculiar 
principle  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  systems  of 
Government  which,  derived  through  that  Revolution  from 
English  sources,  were  confirmed  and  established  by  it.* 

With  the  autumn  came  pressing  professional  engagements, 
some  of  which  kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  While  there  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige :  "  Do  not  wonder 
if  you  hear  of  me  making  a  sudden  expedition  to  Western  New 
York,  to  be  gone  four  days.  There  are  to  be  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Rochester."  In  fact,  there  was  to  be  a  great  fair  at  Roches- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  died  as 
General  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  had  earnestly  requested  Mr. 
Webster  to  be  present.  No  great  urgency  was  needed,  how- 
ever, to  draw  him  to  a  region  where  exhibitions  were  to  be 
made  of  the  condition  and  results  of  agriculture,  such  as  could 
be  displayed  by  the  farmers  of  New  York.  A  rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  present  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  estimated  in  the  public  prints  of  thS  time  to  have  been 
thirty  tliousand.  He  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, tlie  20th  of  September,  and  in  the  evening  was  present  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  society.  He  was 
toasted  as  "the  Farmer  of  Marshfield,"  and  in  response  he 

*  This  address  is  contained  in  Works,  i.,  88,  et  $0q.   It  was  delivered  on  the  17 th 
of  June,  1843. 
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made  a  speech,  avoiding  political  topics,  and  treating,  exclu- 
sively of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  their 
mutual  relations.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  some  allusion  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  that  State  and  the  burden  of  her  public  debt. 
This  brought  Mr.  Webster  again  to  his  feet.     He  said : 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the  credit  and  character  of  this 
glorious  country,  to  which  we  all  belong,  abroad  ?    We  are  rich ;  we  are 
powerful;  we  have  all  the  means  of  accomplishing  whatever  virtuous 
human  desire  can  embrace.    But  what  is  our  credit  ?    And  I  am  not  one 
of  those  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to  stigmatize  in  any  way  the  efforts  of 
the  States  of  this  great  Union,  who  haVe  sought  for  funds  abroad  to  carry 
on  their  enterprises  and  improvements  which  their  sense  of  utility  has 
projected.    On  th6  contrary,  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  justify,  at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  engagements  into  which  some  of  the  States,  especially  the 
Western  States,  have  entered  abroad.    Among  those  which  have  thus 
justifiably  become  involved,  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest  State 
in  the  Union,  in  my  judgment — perhaps  I  ought  to  except  New  York — 
but  taking  her  mineral,  commercial,  and  agricultural  facilities  into  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  know  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  England,  a 
richer  State  than  Pennsylvania.     [Governor  Seward — *  Tal^  off  her  debt  I '] 
My  friend.  Governor  Seward,  says,  *  Take  off  her  debt.'    Her  debt — her 
debt    What  can  be  the  debt  of  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  it — that  she  cannot  pay  it,  if  she  will  but  take  from  her 
pocket  the  money  that  she  has  in  it  ?    England's  debt  is  engrafted  upon 
her  very  soil ;  she  is  bound  down  to  the  very  earth  by  it ;  and  it  will  affect 
England  and  Englishmen  to  the  fiftieth  generation.    But  the  debt  of 
Pennsylvania — the  debt  of  Illinois — the  debt  of  any  State  in  this  Union, 
amounts  not  to  a  sixpence  in  comparison.    Let  us  be  Americans  I  but  let 
us  avoid,  as  we  despise,  the  character  of  an  acknowledged  insolvent  com- 
munity.   What  importance  is  it  what  other  nations  say  of  us,  or  what 
they  think  of  us,  if  they  can,  nevertheless,  say,  *  You  don't  pay  your  debts  ? ' 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  belong  to  Massachusetts ;  but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply- 
indebted  State,  I  would  work  these  ten  fingers  to  their  stumps — I  would 
hold  plough,  I  would  drive  plough,  I  would  do  both,  before  it  should  be 
said  of  the  State  to  which  I  belonged,  that  she  did  not  pay  her  debts. 
That  is  the  true  principle — ^let  us  act  upon  it — let  us  *go  it'  to  Its  full 
extent.    If  it  coats  us  our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts ;  if  it  costs 
us  our  farms,  let  us  mortgage  our  farms.    But  do  not  let  it  be  said  by  the 
proud  capitalists  of  England,  *  You  do  not  pay  your  debts  I    You  repub- 
lican governments  do  not  pay  your  debts.'    Let  us  say  to  them,  *  We  will 
pay  them,  we  will  pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing.'    That  is  my  firm 
conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do.    That  is  my  opinion ;  and  water  cannot 
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drown,  fire  cannot  bum  it  out  of  me.  If  America  owes  a  debt,  let  her  pay 
it — ^let  her  pay  it.  What  I  have  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  What  you 
have,  I  know,  would  be  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  At  any  rate,  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  do  not  let  it  be  said  on  the  exchanges  of  London  or  Paris — do 
not  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of  the  proud  monarchies  of  Europe^ — '  America 
owes,  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay.'  God  forbid !  Let  us  pay — let  us  pay. 
Let  us  say  to  them,  *  Produce  your  bond,  and  take  your  money,  principal 
and  interest  Add  it  all  up  and  take  your  money.'  Let  us  say  to  them, 
*  We  are  not  your  slaves ;  we  are  not  paupers ;  we  will  not  be.your  debtors ; 
we  will  pay.  Produce  your  bond — here  is  your  money — take  it.'  And 
until  this  is  done,  my  friends,  you  and  I  cannot  feel  as  if  we  could  draw  a 
free  breath.  I  do  not  want  to  be  indebted  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe ; 
if  we  owe  them  any  thing,  let  them  produce  their  bill.  If  my  professional 
earnings  'are  of  any  worth — if  they  are  wanted — if  my  farm  is  wanted — if 
the  conveniences  of  life  for  myself,  for  my  wife  and  children,  are  wanted— 
so  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  come  and  take 
them.  That  is  the  right  ground  to  take,  and  let  us  take  it.  In  the  North 
and  South,  in  the  East  and  West,  if  there  live  any  who  are  descended  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  any  in  whose  veins  runs  a  drop  of  their  blood, 
and  In  whose  hearts  lives  a  particle  of  their  proud  spirit,  let  them  rise  up 
and  say  that,  if  we  owe  Europe,  Europe  shall  be  paid.  I  wish  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  an  independent  man.  A  citizen  of  a  proud  and  honored 
country,  I  abhor  the  idea  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to  be  marred  by  the 
consciousness  that  any  thing  disgraceful  hangs  on  the  country  or  any  part 
of  it.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  be  proud  of  our  country ;  but  Jet  us  preserve  for 
that  country  the  character  of  a  just  and  debt-paying  nation.  Let  it  never 
be  said,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  nation  that  had  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of  '76 — the  country  of 
Washington — the  example  and  great  type  of  all  modern  republics — cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay  its  debts  I  " 

A  considerable  change  had  now  taken  place  among  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  toward  Mr.  Webster  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Many  persons  began  to  see  that  a  great  political  mistake  had 
been  made  in  giving  the  voice  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts  to 
Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  wholly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention.  The  attacks 
on  Mr.  Webster  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  ceased.  The  profound 
question  continued  to  be  agitated,  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
"  Whig."  If  the  impression  could  be  kept  up,  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet,  his  standing  in  the  party  had  been 
impaired,  his  friends  could  not  effect  his  nomination  in  1844. 

The  folly  of  all  this,  as  well  as  its  injustice,  was  perceived  by  a 
54 
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large  body  of  the  Matisacliusetts  Wliigs,  and  there  began  to  be 
a  great  anxiety  among  them  to  have  Mr.  Webster  reappear 
upon  the  political  stage.  It  was  certain  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  would  select  him  or  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate.  If 
Mr.  Clay  were  to  be  nominated,  there  was  scarcely  a  proba- 
bility that  he  could  be  chosen  if  Mr.  Webster  were  to  stand 
aloof  and  withhold  his  support.  If  in  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Whigs 'in  Mtissachurfetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  by  which 
they  had  ostentatiously  slighted  Mr.  Webster,  and  declared 
Mr.  Clay  to  be  their  choice,  could  be  aimuUed,  so  that  the 
delegates  of  his  own  State  could  demand  his  nomination  by  the 
ilifational  Convention,  the  pretence,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Wliig,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  by  Massachusetts  politi- 
cians and  presses.  This  very  obvious  necessity  led  to  an  earnest 
request  to  Mr.  Webster  to  be  present  at  a  Wliig  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Andover  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843. 

On  sf)me  accounts  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  accede  to 
this  request.  The  idea  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Whig, 
which  meant,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  respecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Government 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  was  one  that  he  did  not  feel  it  became  him  to  repel. 
His  opinions  on  all  public  questions  were  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  So  far  as  lie  had  changed  at  all,  he  had 
frankly  made  known  that  change.  He  had  said  publicly  that 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  old  plan  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practicable  measure.  But  he  had  modified  none  of  his  long- 
cherished  opinions  respecting  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  regulate  the  cun-cncy,  or  the  power  and 
duty  of  affording  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  laying  duties,  or  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  or  on  any  other  question  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Whigs.  But  there  was  one 
qtiestion  not  yet  before  the  public,  and  in  respect  to  w^hich  the 
two  parties  had  therefore  as  yet  no  party  policy,  in  regard  to 
which  Mr.  AVebster  could  not  know  what  course  would  be 
taken  by  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  acted.  From  the 
day  when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico,  down  to  this 
time,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  probability  that  in  some 
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way  an  eflfort  would  be  made  to  bring  her  into  this  Union. 
WTiile  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  more  than  once  a  subject  of  informal  conversation 
with  the  President,  who  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  no  action  upon 
it  was  attempted  so  long  as  Mr.  Webster  remained  there. 
That  it  might  be  taken  up  after  he  left  the  Department  of 
State,  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  Whig  party 
could  be  relied  upon  to  resist  it.  Still  he  entertained  the 
belief  that,  if  effective  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  to  come  from  any  quarter,  it  must  come  from  that  party. 

For  this  reason  alone,  and  in  order  that  no  excuse  might 
exist  for  denying  his  right  to  shape  on  this  subject  the  counsels, 
and  influence  the  action,  of  a  party  whose  obligations  to  him 
were  so  great,  he  consented  once  more  to  vindicate  his  per- 
sonal title  to  be  regarded  as  a  Whig.  He  did  this  because  he 
was  looking  far  forward  to  the  hour  when  the  political  course 
of  the  Whig  party  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite future  were  to  be  involved  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  ques^ 
tion,  the  development  of  which  he  believed  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Yet,  he  could  assign  these  motives  to  no  one;  for,  at  this 
moment,  his  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  Texas  had  to  be  buried 
in  his  own  bosom.  On  this  account,  when  he  consented  to  go 
to  Andover,  and  when  he  had  delivered  the  speech  which  he 
made  there,  it  aj)peared  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
reinstate  himself  with  the  Whig  party.  This  object  he  had; 
but  it  wfus  also  his  object,  beyond  and  above  all  others,  to  pro- 
duce union  and  harmony  in  their  ranks,  to  show  them  that,  in 
respect  to  all  their  known  and  acknowledged  principles,  he  was 
now  what  he  fiad  ever  been,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able,  when 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  influence  them  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  fraught  with  great  evils 
to  this  country,  and  on  which  all  his  previous  political  history, 
and  all  his  personal  situation,  would  enable  him  to  do  what  no 
other  statesman  in  the  country  could  do,  in  enforcing  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  the  solid  objections  to  such  a  step. 

The  Andover  speech  was,  of  course,  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  questions  connected  with  the  ciiiTcncy,  the  tariff,  and  the 
public  lands.  With  reference  to  himself,  the  speech  closed  as 
follows  : 
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^^  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  or 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for  any  office  at  my  own 
suggestion,  or,  indeed,  recently  with  my  own  previous  knowledge.  I  am 
a  private  citizen,  and  that  ^condition  will  never  be  changed  by  any  move- 
ment or  effort  made  for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion.  In 
my  opinion  nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should  come, 
if  they  come  at  all,  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  that  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves  may  feeL  All  solici- 
tations of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvassing  for  such  high  trusts,  I 
regard  as  equally  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity  and  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

"  As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  subjects.  They  arc 
aU  such,  in  their  great  features  and  general  character,  as  I  have  ever  held. 
It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread  back  the  path  of  my  political 
opinions,  as  that  I  should  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural 
life,  until  I  should  find  myself  again  a  youth.  On  the  leading  questions 
arising  under  our  constitutions  and  forms  of  government ;  on  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  w^hich  those  constitutions 
establish ;  on  the  great  principles  of  such  a  policy  as  shall  promote  all 
interests,  maintain  general  harmony  in  the  country,  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  political  and  religious  liberty — my  opinions,  the  result  of  no 
little  study,  and  some  experience,  have  become  part  of  myself.  They  are 
identified  with  all  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  though  I  may 
chjmge  my  views  of  particular  measures,  or  not  deem  the  same  measures 
equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  I  should 
ever  take  such  a  view,  either  of  the  public  interest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as 
should  lead  to  a  departure  from  any  cardinal  principles. 

"  As  a  private  man  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  supj>ort  measures 
which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires.  And  as  measures 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of  men,  I  am,  of  course,  en- 
tirely willing  to  support  the  men  of  the  highest  character,  most  unexcep- 
tionable principles,  and  who  may  be  most  able  to  take  an  efficient  and 
successful  lead  in  such  measures.  And  here,  perhaps,  I^ught  to  pause. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by  General  Harrison, 
had  withdrawn.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  gentlemen,  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference  which  the  (committee  have  made  to  it. 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not 
unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  public  character,  who  yet  think  I  ought  to  have  left  the  Cabinet  with 
my  colleagues.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise  of  opinion  in  this 
respect;  and  if,  by  such  persons  as  I  have  refcTred  to,  explanation  be 
desired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any  thing  in  my  present  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  and  cheerfully  given.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
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deal  only  in  coarse  yitnperation,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and 
justice,  simply  by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
infidelity  to  Whig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  an  answer 
from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and  reproach,  by  which  such 
persons  seem  to  be  actuated,  would  probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they 
knew  by  whose  advice,  and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying 
in  the  Cabinet 

"Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
excitement  A  most  unfortunate  difference  had  broken  out  between  the 
President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Congress.  Much  exasperation  had 
been  produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state.  No 
man  of  sense  can  suppose,  that,  witliout  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to 
differ  in  conduct  from  those  with  whom  I  had  long  acted;  aud  as  for 
those  persons  whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  de- 
serves any  thing  but  contempt  I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  a  very  strong 
desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accomplishing  a  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  which  had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis — if  this  be  a  personal  motive, 
then  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  pcrstmal  motive.  The 
imputation  of  any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any  selfish 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  respectful  as 
regret  or  indignation,  when  persons,  capable  of  no  effort  in  any  cause  but 
that  of  making  a  noise,  and  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  interested 
partisanship— men,  indeed,  yet  reeking  from  their  labors  in  the  support  of 
the  most  questionable  measures  of  General  Jackson's  Administration,  and 
others,  still  odorous  with  the  perfumes  of  the  sub-treasury — distend  their 
throats,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of  Mr.  Webster's  infidelity  to 
Whig  principles. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  State  some 
service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking.  I  certainly  do  not  regret 
it,  and  never  shall  regret  it.  And  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain- 
glorj',  it  is  from  no  undue  fueling  of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I 
am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the  public  judgment  to  decide  whether  my 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  was  best  for  the  country ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  my  leaving  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country. 

''  On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judi:cnicnt  of  this  generation  and  the 
next  generation,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and  fame  and  character 
shall  abide  the  result.'* 

The  reader  can  now  understand  wliy  lie  took  so  independ- 
ent a  ])osition,  and  why  lie  so  explicitly  dechired  that  his 
situation  as  a  private  man  would  be  changed  by  no  act  of  hid 
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own.  Whatever  parties  might  do,  whomsoever  the  Whigs,  ia 
national  convention,  might  select  as  their  candidate,  he  meant 
to  be  mitrammelled  when  the  question  of  Texas  should  be 
sprung  upon  the  country.  If  the  nomination  were  to  be 
tendered  to  himself,  he  was  determined  to  receive  it  only  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  carry  into  the  oflSce  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  tliat  measure. 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  soon  to  take  place.  Whoever 
would  appreciate  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety  on  this  subject  must 
remember  that  this  very  summer  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  political  party  in  the  North,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  eflfect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Tliis  organization, 
known  as  "  The  Liberty  I^arty,"  assembled  at  Buffalo  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1843,  and  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, upon  a  declaration  of  principles  which  plainly  evinced 
tlieir  purj)osc  not  to  regard  cither  the  restraints  or  the  positive 
commands  of  the  Constitution  in  promoting  an  agitation  that 
should  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery.  This  moyement  was  at 
first  regarded  by  many  politicians  of  the  two  great  national 
I)artie8  with  contemj)t.  Mr.  Webster  never  did  so  regard  it. 
He  knew  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  it  sought  to  enlist; 
lie  knew,  and  had  long  known,  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  this  Union  was  to  effect  a  large  increase  of  the  area  of 
slavery  ;  and  that  it  would  become  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Federal  Goveniment,  after  that  measure  had  been  consum- 
mated, without  the  ])resence  of  two  antagonistic  political  forces, 
the  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South — the  one 
attacking,  the  other  defending,  slavery — a  condition  of  things 
that  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  Union. 

ITow  Mr.  Webster  was  affected  by  the  discovery,  in  the 
courric  of  I  he  succeeding  winter,  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Executive 
(Toverninont  of  the  United  States  was  even  now  meditating 
this  project,  can  be  best  described  in  tlie  words  of  another: ' 

"  In  May,  1845],  Mr.  Webster,  as  will  be  renieiiilxTed,  resigned  hU  ])lace 
in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet.     His  position  there  had,  for  some  time,  been 

*  The  passage  which  follows  is  taken  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Webster's  liter- 
from  the  MS.  KoTTUiiisccrKres  written  by  aiy  exeeiitors,  with  whu'h  they  have 
Mr.  Ticknor,  in   1H52,  nnd  then  plaeed     since  remained. 
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an  vnoomfortable  one.  On  the  dissolution  of  General  Harrison's  Cab- 
inet, in  consequence  of  his  death,  in  April,  1841,  and  the  troubles  that 
followed,  he  alone  had  remained  in  office.  This  circumstance  dissat- 
isfied many  persons  at  the  North.  The  Atlas  newspaper  assailed  him 
for  it.  But  he  maintained  himself  with  lirmness,  and  negotiated  with 
Lord  Ashburton  the  treaty  which  was  ratified  the  9th  of  August,  1842. 
Many  persons  of  influence  thought  he  should  have  resigned  at  that 
time.' 

"From  the  time  of  his  resignation,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr. 
Webster  held  no  political  office,  but  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
many  persons  of  his  own  party  ut  the  North,  who  favored  Mr.  Clay's  pre- 
tensions to  the  presidency,  and  who  were  displeased  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
not  followed  Mr.  Clay's  opinions  and  party  in  the  summer  of  1841. 

"  But,  though  not  in  office,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Washington  attending 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1843-'44.  While  he  was  there  rumors  reached  Boston,  and  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Intelligencer,  intimating  that  a  project  was  on  foot 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Webster's  oppo^tion  to  every  thing  of 
the  sort  had  been  known  to  the  country  from  the  date  of  his  speech  at 
New  York  in  1837,  and  I  suppose  that  my  conversations  with  him  had 
led  me  to  hold  similar  opinions.  At  any  rate,  when  I  read  the  articles  in 
the  Intelligencer^  I  became  alarmed.  A  few  days  afterward,  meeting  Mr. 
Webster  in  State  Street,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fresh  from  Washington 
— ^for,  until  I  shw  him,  I  supposed  him  to  be  still  there — I  asked  him,  as  we 
walked  along  together,  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  rei)ort8 
we  had  received  on  the  subject  of  Texas  .■  I  felt  his  arm  press  mine  spas- 
modically, as  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  great  emphasis,  '  That  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  talked  al)Out  in  the  street ;  come  to  me  this  evening  at  Mr. 
Paige's,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

"I  went  at  the  time  appointed.  He  was  in  his  chamber  alone.  He 
looked  concerned  and  troubled.  He  said,  at  once,  *  It  is  a  long  story.  I 
must  make  a  speech  to  you  about  it,  as  bad  as  a  Congressional  speech.' 
And  he  began  abruptly,  by  saying,  that  he  and  Mr.  Upshur,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  political  opinions,  had  always  been  good  friends, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  with  that  gentleman,  who  was  tlien 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Webster's  place,  he  to\d  him  that  he  thought  Mr. 

'  Tlie  persona  here  referred  to  were  Not  long  before  the  period  referred 

Borae  of  those  who   had  sustained    Mr.  to  by  Mr.   Ticknor,  Mr.   Webster,  who 

WebsteP  in  remaininj;  in  office  until  the  took  his  own  time  about  resigning,  with- 

treaty  should  be  concluded,  but  who  con-  out  heeding  the  clamor  of  his  party,  had 

^idered  that  he  ought  to  have  retired  as  been  in   Boston,   and  intimated  to   Mr. 

soon  as  the  tnaty  was  made.    As  he  did  Ticknor  his  intention   to  resign  before 

not  do  so,  but  continued   in   office,  in  six  weeks  should  be  passed.     When  the 

order  to  dispose  of  the  questions  still  news  of  his  resignation  came,  it  was  re- 

reciuiring  his  care,  it  began  to  be  said  ceived  with  some  surprise  by  those  who 

that  he  was  actuated  by  ambitious  mo-  had  predicted  that  he  wotild  remain  in 

lives,  and  that  he  remained  in  office  for  office  until  the  end  of  President  Tyler's 

(k'liish  purposes.  terra. 
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Trior  was  going  on  unwisely.  Mr.  Upshur  replied,  that  he  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
^  he  would  not  continue  in  office  a  fortnight  if  he  had  not  a  particular  ob- 
ject to  accomplish.^  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  conjectured  in  a  moment 
what  this  object  must  be.  His  phrase  was,  '  I  felt  Texas  go  through  me.* 
He  said,  however,  nothing  ftirther  to  Mr.  Upshur  upon  the  matter;  but,  in 
two  days,  he  said,  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  went  on  earnestly,  telling 
me  that  he  w^as  astounded*  at  the  boldness  of  the  Government.  They  had 
absolutely  been  negotiating  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt  about  Texas,  which  then 
anxiously  desired  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Mexico,  and  had  persuaded  our  Government  to  agree  to 
give  such  protection,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  the  United  States  vessels 
then  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,' if  that  invasion  should  take  place.  We  mig^t, 
therefore,  Mr.  Webster  said,  be  in  a  war  ^^^th  Mexico  at  any  time,  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  willing  to  have  such  a  war.  Indeed,  he  said  that  he  felt 
sure  war  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  annexation  of  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico.  He  then  went  on  and  described  the 
troubles  that  would  follow  any  great  enlargement  of  our  territory  in  the 
Southern  direction.  He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  Union.  He  be- 
came very  much  excited.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  fast  and 
uneasily.  He  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  night,  and  that  he 
could  think  of  little  else  in  thc^  day.  He  had  written  two  of  the  editorial 
articles  which  I  had  read  in  the  Intelligfincer^  and  with  great  difficulty, 
after  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Gales,  had  persuaded  him  to  insert  them 
and  to  take  full  ground  against  any  annexation  of  Texas.  At  his  earnest 
request  also,  Mr.  AVinthrop  had  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Represent atiV^es/  and  as  he  passed  through  New  York  he 

1  "IIoupK  OF  REFRKHESTATI7K8.       it,  though  hc  bclicved  there  wore  others 

"  JfarcA  14, 1«14.  ^.j^^  ^,.^  j^^,^^      jj^.   ,.^..^^^^^1    ^^^^   ^j^^^ 

*  ANNEXATION  OF  TKXAS.  y^^^  sometbinf;:   serious  in  this   matter. 

**  Mr.  Wintiirop  (to  whom  the  at  ten-  He  was  almost  afraid  that  the  gentle- 

tion  of  the  reporter  was  ^ot  at  the  mo-  man  from  South  Carolina   intended   to 

ment  directcl)  rose  chiefly  to  reply  to  try  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the 

one  remark  which  had  fallen  from  the  country  by  throwinjjj  out  the  idea,  as  ho 

<?cntleman    from    South    Carolina    (Mr.  (Mr.  W.)  ha<l  said,  lialf  in  jest,  half  in 

Holmes).     The  remark  seemed  U\  have  earnest.     And  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

been  made,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  ear-  (.Mr.   \V<?ller)  had    commented    upcm   it. 

uc-^t;  yet  there  wer«!  f;ome  subjects  that  not  exactly  in  tlu;  terms  which  he  (Mr. 

were  too  solemn  in  thcjirciiiiracter,  and  too  \V.)  would  like  to  have  heard   from  a 

momentous  in  the  consctjuences  they  in-  Keprcscntativtj   of  that   Suite.   •He   be- 

volved,  to  be  even  thus  adverti'd  to  with-  licve*!  that  thrre  was  no   little   danger 

out  elicitinj;  the  most  serious  feeling.    He  that   the   pcoph;   of    the   country    were 

alluded  to  tin;  idea  thrown  out  by  the  gen-  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  this 

tleman,  that  this  institulitui  [West  IVunt]  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas;  he 

ought  to  be  sustained  because  the  an-  believed   that   the   monirntous    project, 

nexation  of  Texas  was  the  settled  policy  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  endanger 

of  this  (lovemment.     Who  ^etfled  it?  the  stibility  of  th«?   Tnion,  and   which 

Not,  he  would  undertake   here  to  say,  was  uttiirly  abhorrent  to  the  feidings  of 

not  the  pt»ople  or    the    Her»r<'seutative3  the  pet)ple  in  his  section  of  the  country, 

of  the  people.     TJieyVwayf  nothing  about  was  at  this  moment  in  a  train  of  secret 
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(Mr.  Webster)  had  engaged  Mr.  Charles  King  to  take  the  same  ground, 
and  had  left  with  him  more  than  one  article  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
paper of  which  Mr.  King  was  the  editor.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to 
rouse  the  whole  North  upon  the  subject.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
little  difference  between  the  political  parties  in  New  England  and  New 
York  on  the  whole  matter.  Their  Legislatures,  particularly  that  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  in  1848,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  had  pronounced  the 
annexation  of  Texas  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable.  The  Legislature 
of  1844  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  had  passed  similar  resolutions.  Not 
a  single  newspaper  in  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  believed,  had  then  come 
out  in  its  fiivor,  and  few  had  failed  to  denounce  it.  This  state  of  feeling, 
which  he  well  understood  and  explained  to  me,  he  was  urgently  desirous 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen.  An  election  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Connecticut,  and  he  alluded  to  it.  He  said  that,  if  it  was  in  his  power,  he 
would  make  the  Texas  question  an  element  in  its  decision.  ^  If  I  had  the 
means,^  he  said,  *I  would  send  men  to  Connecticut  who  should  run 
thitough  the  State  from  side  to  side,  with  their  arms  stretched  out,  crying, 

and  stealthy  negotiation.    He  hope<l  that  of  this  Government.     He  had  expressed 

a  call  would  be  made  upon  the  Executive  his  apprehensions  on  this  subject  yester- 

for  information.  day,  and  it  would  be  out  of  order  for  him 

"  Mr.  Black  rose  to  a  question  of  rel-  to  go  further  now.     But  he  desired  to 

evancy,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brief  con-  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 

versatipn.  suspend  the  niles. 

"  Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  should  have  "  The  resolutions  arc  in  the  following 

concluded  what  he  had  to  say  by  this  words: 

time  if  the  gentleman  had  not  interposed.  "  Besolved^  That  no   proposition  for 

He  had  stated  his  fears ;  he  had  stated  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 

what,  in  his  opinion,  it  wn»  the  duty  of  J^tates  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented  to, 

this  House  to  do.     And  he  would  now  by  this  Government, 
only  add,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  "  liesolvitl.  That  the  House  will  re- 

the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that  solve   itself   into   a   Committee   of   the 

if  he  (Mr.  \V.)  l>elieved  this  academy  was  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 

intended  to  be  used  by  way  of  any  aid  to  con.sideration  of  the  above  resolution,  on 

the  Government  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  and  that 

arising  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  said  resolution  be  made  the  special  order 

he  would,  this  instant,  give  his  vote  to  of  the  day  until  disposed  of. 
level  it  to  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Payne  (before  the  reading  of 

("  From   the    Xatiotial    IntcUigencer^  the    resolutions    had    been    concluded) 

March  16,  1844.")  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table. 

"  [Cries  of  '  Hear  them   read,  hear 

"nousE  OP  Bephesentatives,        ^^^"Vf*^*'l ,.      ,      .      ,  ,    ,  J 

"  March  15, 1W4.  The  readmg  havmg  been  concluded : 

-,  "  Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomp- 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS.  ^^^^  ^^  Mississippi,  and  other  members, 

**  Mr.  Winthrop  rose  and  said  that  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  resolu- 

hc  wished  to  move  a  suspension  of  the  tions. 

rules,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  res-  '*  Mr.  Winthrop  said  he  had  moved  a 

olutions  on  a  subject  which,  in  his  judg-  suspension  of  the  rules  that  they  might 

ment,  ought  to  bo  brought,  at  an  early  be  received. 

day,  to  the  solemn  consideration  of  this  "  Mr.  Wilhs  Green  said  he  thought 

House  an<l  of  this  country.     He  thought  this   was   a   question   with    which    this 

it  was  high  time  that  it  was  understood  Hotise  had  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  be 

by  the  Repnsentatives  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore  vote  no. 

by  the  people  themselve?",  whether  the  "  The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  or- 

annexation  of  Texas  Was  the  settlrd  policy  dercd.*' 
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Texas,  Texas ; '  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  most  fervent 
and  impressive  manner. 

"  But  what  Mr.  Webster  told  me  he  had  received  almost  entirely  firam 
private  and  confidential  sources,  and  nothing  but  his  own  convictions  on 
the  subject,  without  their  grounds  and  proo&«  could  be  communicated  to 
the  public.  He  could  say  that  he  was  himself  alarmed,  but  not  why  he 
was  alarmed.  At  his  request,  however,  I  went  the  same  evening  to  see 
Mr.  Brimmer,  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  these 
anxieties  and  apprehensions,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Brimmer  was  not  at  home ;  but  so 
earnest  had  been  Mr.  Webster's  expressions  to  me,  and  so  much  had  he 
alarmed  me  upon  the  great  ultimate  danger  that  would  result  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  that  I  followed  Mr.  Brimmer  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Gary's, 
where  he  was  passing  the  evening,  and  communicated  to  him  as  much  as 
I  was  permitted  to  repeat  of  what  Mr.  Webster  had  told  me.  Mr.  Brimmer 
saw  Mr.  Webster  the  next  day,  and  was  much  impressed  vnih  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  Mr.  Webster  felt  at  liberty  to  make  it  known.  Mr. 
Webster's  object  was  to  get  up  public  meetings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  convention  of  all  Massachusetts  to  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

"  Mr.  Brimmer  endeavored  to  promote  this  with  all  his  power.  3^Ir.  C. 
G.  Loring,  and  a  few  other  persons,  he  told  me,  assisted  him,  but  persons 
of  mark  and  note  in  the  Wliig  party,  with  the  AtJaa  newspaixjr  for  their 
organ,  he  said,  earnestly  opposed  it.  They  believed  that  there  was  no 
real  danger  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
then  a  leading  Whig  member  of  the  Senate,  assuncd  them  that  there  was 
none ;  besides  which,  they  feared  any  movement  of  the  sort  would  operate 
unfavorably  upon  the  prospects  for  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  as 
they  supposed,  would  be  the  next  candidate,  and  whose  iiominaticm,  they 
feared,  Mr.  Webster  might  be  too  anxious  to  defeat.  They  were  mistaken 
in  both.  If  I  ever  saw  the  working  of  strong  and  sincere  feelings  in  any 
man,  I  witnessed,  at  that  time,  in  Mr.  Webster,  a  great  patriotism  over- 
leaping all  the  bounds  of  party.  He  foresaw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  so  many  of  the  Whigs  of  this  part  of  Xew 
England,  and  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  prospect  for  his  country.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  feeling. 

"  About  this  time,  that  is,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  April,  1844,  I 
dined  in  company  with  him  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Colonel  Tlionia«»  H. 
Perkins.  Mr.  N.  Appleton,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  and  several  (>th<*r  of  the 
principal  Whigs  of  Boston,  were  there.  They  expressed  the  opinion  tliat 
Texas  would  never  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  They  kmw  nothing 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  that  liad  l)een  g»)in'_c  on  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Webster  had  no  right  to  make  tliem  piibli'.\  or  to  speak 
of  them  in  such  a  circle,  whieh  would  have  been  tlic  sanio  lliiiur.  lie 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  however,  very  strongly,  that  Texas  would  be 
annexed,  if  a  great  eflfort  were  not  made  at  the  North  to  prevent  it,  and 
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suggested  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  and  a  convention  of  the  State,  as 
the  needful  and  readiest  means  to  accomplish  that  object. 

**'Mind/  said  he,  striking  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  a  little  excited 
because  some  one  had  expressed  a  strong  ophiion  to  the  contrary,  ^  Mind,  I 
do  not  say  that  Texas  will  be  annexed  within  a  year,  but  I  do  say  that  I 
think  I  see  how  it  can  be  done,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Administration  sees  less  clearly  into  the  matter  than  I  do.'  A  slight  laugh 
followed,  expressing  an  incredulity  not  quite  respectful,  and  then  the  con- 
versation was  changed.  Mr.  Webster  soon  went  away,  and,  after  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  *  He  ought  to  come  out  for  Clay.'  No 
reply  was  made,  and  the  party  soon  broke  up. 

"  On  the  1st  of  March  following,  not  a  year  from  that  time,  Texas  was 
substantially  annexed  to  the  United  States ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Webster,  being  then  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
pronounced  there  that  short,  but  solemn  protest  against  it,  which  will  not 
be  forgotten." 

While  he  was  at  Washington,  on  professional  business, 
during  this  winter  of  1844,  a  third  "  Grace  Webster  "  was  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  This  was  his  granddaughter ;  the  eldest 
child  of  his  son  Fletcher,  who  was  still  in  China. 

[to  MRS.   FLETCHBR  WEBSTER,   AT  BOSTON.] 

*'  WAaniHGTON,  February  6, 1844,  Monday  Morning. 

"  My  dear  DATJonTER :  We  had  no  idea  that  poor  Grace  was  dan- 
gerously sick,  until  I  received  Mr.  Paige's  letter  of  January  31st  yesterday 
morning.  It  alarmed  and  shocked  us  excessively ;  and  Julia's  letter,  re- 
ceived last  evening,  leaves  us  to  fear  that  dear  Grace  is  now  beyond  our 
prayers.  This  blow  came  wholly  unexpected,  and  gives  me  great  grief,  as 
it  docs  Mrs.  Webster,  on  our  account,  as  well  as  on  yours,  and  her  dear 
absent  father's. 

"  Grace  has  been  greatly  beloved  by  me,  and  I  had  hoped  to  live 
myself  to  sec  her  grow  up.  Little  did  I  think  that  she  would  be  called 
away  before  me.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  grandmother ;  and  wo 
were  both  in  hopes  of  having  her  shortly  with  us. 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  my  dear  daughter,  but  commend  you  and  your 
living  children,  and  their  absent  father,  and  ourselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
This  is  indeed  a  sad  bereavement  to  us  all. 

**  It  is  many  years  since  such  a  stroke  has  fallen'  upon  our  family.  I 
wish  we  were  with  you  to  unite  our  tears  with  yours,  and  give  you  what 
consolation  we  might.     Poor  little  Daniel,  how  will  he  bear  such  a  loss  ? 

**I  have  no  other  hope  than  that  to-night's  mail  will  tell  us  of  the  worst. 
Let  us  resign  ourselves,  my  dear  daughter,  to  the  hands  of  God,  in  the 
assurance  that  wc  shall  one  day  meet  those,  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost,  in 
a  happier  state.  "  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 
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In  the  course  of  this  winter,  it  became  manifest  that  Mr, 
Clay  was  to  be  selected  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs.  Mr. 
Webster  received  a  letter  from  his  friends  in  New  Hampshire, 
asking  permission  to  present  his  name  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Whig  Party,  which  was  expected  to  assemble  in  the 
spring.     To  this  request  he  returned  the  following  answer; 

[to  MESSRS.   JOHN  WABREN  AND  OTHERS.] 

^  Wabbinotok,  January  8, 1844. 

"  Gektlemen  :  I  have  received  your  letter  requesting  permission  to 
present  my  name  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  fixture  wise,  deliberate  action  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention  of  1844. 

"  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  gratefiil 
feelings  awakened  by  a  letter  containing  such  a  request,  so  very  numer- 
ously signed,  and  coming  from  among  those  who  have  known  me  through 
life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  by 
any  respectable  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  among  those  from  whom 
a  choice  of  President  might  be  made  with  honor  and  safety  to  the  coun- 
try. The  office  of  President  is  an  office,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  He  who  fills  it  necessarily  exercises  a  great  influ- 
ence not  only  on  all  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  on  its  foreign 
relations,  and  the  support  of  its  honor  and  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  on  that  which  is  of  the  very  highest  import  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the 
prosperous  continuance  of  the  Government  under  it. 

"  Our  systems  are  peculiar,  and  while  capable,  as  experience  has  shown, 
of  producing  the  most  favorable  results  under  a  wise  and  cautious  adminis- 
tration, they  are,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers. 

"  We  have  six  and  twenty  states,  each  possessing  within  itself  powers 
of  government,  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  have  a  General  Government,  to  which  are  conGded  high  trusts  t^> 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  division  of  powers,  itself  the  result  of  a  novel  and  most  delicate 
political  operation,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
pure  patriotism.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
basis  of  the  people's  choice.  It  must  remain  on  that  basis  so  long  as  it 
remains  at  all.  The  veneration  and  love  which  are  entertained  for  it  will 
be  increased  by  everj'  instance  of  wise,  prudent,  impartial,  and  parental 
administration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  diminished  by  every  administration 
which  shall  cherish  local  divisions,  devote  itself  to  local  interests,  seek 
to  bend  the  influence  of  the  Government  to  personal  or  partisan  purposes 
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or  which  shall  forget  that  all  patriotism  is  false  and  spurious  which  does 
not  look  with  equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  all  its 
parts  present  and  to  come.  I  hardly  know  what  an  American  statesman 
should  so  much  deprecate,  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  the  account 
of  his  country,  as  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
glory  of  our  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  should  become 
weakened  in  its  foundations,  perverted  in  its  principles,  or  fallen  and  sunk 
in  a  nation's  regard  and  a  nation's  hopes,  by  his  own  follies,  errors,  or 
mistakes.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  good  of  the  country  ;  this 
the  people  know.  Its  faithful  administration  promoted  that  good ;  this 
the  people  know.  The  people  will  themselves  defend  it  against  all  foreign 
powers,  and  all  open  force,  and  they  will  rightfully  hold  to  a  just  and 
solemn  account  those  to  whom  they  may  commit  it,  and  iii  whose  hands 
it  shall  be  found  to  be  shorn  of  a  single  beam  of  its  honor,  or  deprived  of 
a  particle  of  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  It  was  made  for  an  honest  people, 
and  they  expect  it  to  be  honestly  administered.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  an  object  of  general  respect,  confidence,  and  affection.  Questions  have 
arisen,  however,  and  are  likely  to  arise  again,  upon  the  extent  of  its  powers 
or  upon  the  line  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  General  Government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments ;  and  these  questions  will  require, 
whenever  they  may  occur,  not  only  firmness,  but  much  discretion,  prudence, 
and  impartiality,  at  the  hand  of  the  National  Executive.  Extreme  coun- 
sels or  extreme  opinions  on  either  side  would  be  very  likely,  if  followed  or 
adopted,  to  break  up  the  well-adjusted  balance  of  the  whole.  And  he  who 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  or  the  strongest  reliance 
on  his  own  good  fortune,  may  yet  "be  well  diffident  of  his  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  the  public 
prosperity  or  advance  his  own  reputation. 

*'  But,  gentlemen,  while  the  office  of  President  is  quite  too  high  to  be 
sought  by  personal  solicitation,  or  for  private  ends  and  objects,  it  is  not 
to  be  declined,  if  proffered  by  the  voluntary  desire  of  a  free  people. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  assigned  me  a  part  in  political  affairs.  My  public  con- 
duct since  that  period  is  known.  My  opinions  on  the  great  questions  now 
most  interesting  to  the  country  are  well  known.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  are  also  known.  If  these 
principles  and  these  opinions,  now  not  likely  to  be  materially  changed, 
should  recommend  me  -to  further  marks  of  public  regard  and  confidence, 
I  should  not  withhold  myself  from  compliance  with  the  general  will. 

"  But  I  have  no  pretensions  of  my  own  to  bring  forward,  and  trust 
that  no  friends  of  mine  would,  at  any  time,  use  my  name  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  harmony  among  those  whose  general  political  opinions  con- 
cur, or  for  any  cause  whatever  but  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  country.  It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
tendency  of  opinion  among  those  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  is 
generally  and  strongly  set  in  another  direction.     I  think  it  my  duty, 
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therefore,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  request  those  who  may  feel  a 
preference  for  me  not  to  indulge  in  that  preference,  nor  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  leading  wishes  of  political  friends,  or  to  united  and  cor- 
dial efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  wishes. 

"  The  election  of  the  next  autumn  must  iuTolye,  in  general,  the  same 
principles  and  the  same  questions  t6at  belonged  to  that  of  1840.  The 
cause  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  country,  its  paramount  pros- 
perity, and  all  its  great  interests :  the  cause  of  its  peace  and  honor,  the 
cause  of  good  government,  true  liberty,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  Constitution  ;  and  none  should  despair  of  its  success. 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  regard, 

*'  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Soon  after  this  the  following  correspondence  took  place 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston, 
respecting  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Choate,  who  wished  to  resign  : 

[to  .MR.  WEBSTER.] 

"  Bo«TOK,  fnth  January^  ISM. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  Some  of  your  friends  here,  members  of  the  General 
Court,  now  in  session,  are  desirous  of  knowing  your  views  in  relation  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Choate,  which  is  to  take  effect  \)n  the  Ist  of  March  next. 

"  It  is  believed,  if  you  were  to  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  for  this 
office,  that  you  would  unite  in  harmony  the  friends  of  good  government 
on  all  sides,  and  that  your  being  a  candidate  would  cheer  and  strengthen 

« 

the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  laboring,  and  who  must  continue  to 
labor,  to  check  the  onward  course  of  that  misrule  and  corruption  which 
still  eminently  threaten  us. 

"  Your  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  your  country  and  your  readi- 
ness to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  for  her  welfare  are  well  known ;  and 
every  man  of  reflection  is  now  sensible,  and  feels  the  importance  of  your 
labors,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State,  you  were  the  peacemaker  of  the 
nation,  and  steadily  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  unde- 
terred by  abuse,  desertion,  and  reproach. 

"  From  what  has  been,  may  we  not  hope  for  what  will  be ;  and,  seeing 
your  country'  in  a  greater  danger,  will  you  not  again  come  forward  as  her 
heit  reserve,  and,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  gain  for  us  a  second 
time  the  objects  of  our  struggle  ? 

"By  the  approaching  presidential  choice*,  the  tliree  great  questions 
of  internal  improvement,  sub-treasury,  and  domestic  labor,  are  to  be 
decided,  involving  in  their  details,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  thousand  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions 
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The  selection  must  be  made  between  Henry  Clay  and  Mat  tin  Van  Buren. 

No  alternative  seems  left  to  the  people.    The  other  prominent  candidates 

are  either  already  withdrawn,  or  their  friends,  despairing  of  their  snccess, 

are  prepared  to  yield  them  up,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  these  two 

gentlemen.    The  number  of  votes  they  each  can  command  is  approaching 

to  a  balance,  and  a  single  additional  impulse  may  turn  the  scale.    What, 

under  these  circumstances,  can  you  advise,  and  how,  in  your  judgment, 

shall  we  best  sei  ve  our  country  ? 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"David  Seabb. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 

[to  MB.   BEAB8.] 

"  WASHmoTOJc,  February  5, 1844. 

•*  My  deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  27th  of  January  has  been  some 
days  before  me,  and  I  have  reflected  on  its  contents.  Indeed,  similar  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  to  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Choate  intends  to  leave  the  Senate  some 
time  in  March,  or  perhaps  not  till  April.  The  term  for  which  Mr.  Choate 
was  elected  will  expire  in  March,  1845.  There  will,  therefore,  remain  only 
the  remnant  of  this  session  and  the  short  session  of  next  winter.  I  doubt 
whether  any  thing  important  will  be  done,  or  seriously  attempted,  this 
session,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  I  hope  that  may  not  be  suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

"  Before  next  session  a  new  President  will  be  chosen,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  new  Congress,  so  that  an  expiring  Congress,  with  an  expiring 
administration,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  venture  on  great  public  meas- 
ures, especially  as  one  House  seems  an  effectual  check  on  the  other. 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  see,  even  supposing 
me  capable  of  performing  an  important  part  in  public  aflfiiirs,  that  I  could 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  useful  in  the  Senate  for  this  session  or  the 
next.  And  there  are  weighty  private  reasons  which  render  it  desirable 
that  I  should  not  for  some  time  be  charged  with  responsible  public 
duties. 

''  I  will  not  affect  to  deny  that,  if  all  other  things  favored,  I  should 
prefer  suitable  public  employment  to  returning  to  the  bar  at  my  age.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  C(mrta  of  law  to  desire  to  be  in  and  among  them  no 
more.  But  my  affairs  require  attention,  and  the  means  of  living,  you 
know,  must  Ije  had.  ...  If  in  the  Senate,  I  should  have  time  to  attend 
to  affairs  private  and  personal,  but  not  to  affairs  professional. 

"  I  may  say  to  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  now  earning  and  receiving 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  my  profession,  which  must  be  almost 
entirely  sacrificed  by  a  return  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  for  better  times  and  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which  I  may  turn 
some  considerable  renmants  of  property  to  good  account.    And  if,  after 
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this  Congress,  it  should  seem  to  firiends  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  should  be  able  to  sec  that  I  could  possibly  afford  it,  I  should 
probably  feel  it  right  to  put  myself  at  their  disposition.  But,  for  the 
remnant  of  this  year,  and  until  March  of  the  next,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
more  important  to  me  that  I  should  remain  where  I  am,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  country  that  I  should  return  to  the  Senate. 

*^  I  have  said  more,  my  dear  sir,  than  was  perhaps  necessary ;  but  your 
letter  manifests  much  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  your  part.  I  value 
your  friendship  highly,  and  have  thought  it  right-,  therefore,  to  give  you 
my  thoughts  frankly  and  in  full. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Daniel  Websteb." 

Among  the  professional  engagements  to  which  he  was  now 
devoting  himself  there  occurred  the  case  of  Stephen  Girard's 
will.  Mr.  Girard,  a  very  opulent  Inerchant  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  a  large  property  to  that  city  to  establish  a  college  for 
poor  white  male  oqJians  between  certain  ages,  excluding 
from  its  offices  of  instruction  and  government  all  ecclcsijistics, 
missionaries,  and  ministers  of  every  sect,  as  well  as  prohibiting 
such  persons  from  ever  entering  the  walls  of  the  college  ;  and 
directing,  generally,  that  the  orphans  should  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  adopt,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  "  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  might  enable  them  to  prefer."  It  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Girard's  heirs-at-law  that  this  bequest  was  void  as  a  limi- 
tation at  law,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  description  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  its  benefits ;  and  that  it  could  onlv  be 
supported,  if  at  all,  as  a  charity,  according  to  the  j)rinciple3 
which  equitable  jurisprudence  applies  to  charitai)le  bequests. 
On  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  charitable  bequest,  Mr. 
Webster  delivered,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
an  argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  this  bequest  was 
not  a  charity,  because  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tending  to  weaken  men's  conviction  of  its  authority  and 
importance,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  character,  tending  to 
mischievous  and  not  useful  ends.  The  speech  is  a  very  im])re8- 
sive  exhibition  of  the  relation  which  the  Christian  reliirion. 
through  its  professicmal  teachers,  bears  to  tlie  instruction  of 
youth.  Mr.  Webster  argued  that  it  was  Mr.  Girard's  in- 
tention to  exclude  all  teaching  of  Christianitv  from  his  col 
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lege,  and  that  such  an  institution  is  not  a  charity.  The 
court  did  not  adopt  his  positions,  but  upheld  the  bequest.* 
A  public  request  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  by  a  num 
ber  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen  in  Washington  to  publish 
this  argument.  It  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Works. 

Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Boston  early  in  April,  and  was  soon 
afterward  at  Marshfield,  busily  occupied  with  two  new  plouglis. 
The  Whig  National  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1844,  and  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  winter  previous,  a  treaty,  secretly  negotiated  under 
President  Tyler,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  had  been  rejected, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  as  Texas  claimed  to  carry  her  west- 
em  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
justly  supposed  that,  to  incorporate  her  into  the  United  States 
with  such  a  claim,  would  be  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  cause  of 
war.  But,  notwithstanding  this  rejection,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  project  of  annexation  would  not  be  suflfered  to  sleep ; 
that  it  would  enter  largely  into  the  political  issues  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  that  the  grand  motive  for  eifecting  it 
would  be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding 
section  of  the  Union.  In  the  Democratic  party,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  were  bent  u])on  making  him  again  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
such  a  step  an  act  of  bad  faith  toward  Mexico.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  be 
because  that  party  should  determine  to  advocate  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Its  convention  had  not  assembled  when  the 
Whigs  nominated  Mr.  Clay. 

'  The  decision,  on  the  first  point,  its  being  taught  by  its  ministers  or  other 
negatived  the  position  that  the  bequest  sectarian  persons.  On  the  question, 
was  void  at  law  for  uncertainty.  On  the  whether  a  bequest  would  be  good  as  a 
second  point,  whether  it  was  void  as  a  charity,  where  the  testator  had  pro- 
charity  on  the  grounds  contended  for  by  hibited  all  teaching  of  the  Christian  re- 
Mr.  Webster,  the  court  could  escape  the  ligion  by  anyhodyy  the  court  expressed 
force  of  his  argument  only  by  arriving  no  opinion.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
at  the  conclunion  that  Mr.  Girard  did  not  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Story. — 
intend  to  exclude  the  teaching  of  the  {See  the  necond  volume  of  Howards sReporU^ 
Christian  religion,  because  he  excluded  pp.  Vll^etaeq.) 
55 
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True  policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  principle,  should  have  led 
the  Whigs  to  take  decided  ground  on  this  subject,  and  to  have 
selected  as  their  candidate  some  statesman  who  could  command 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  weighty 
objections  to  this  measure.  There  was  no  such  statesman  in 
their  party  except  Mr.  Webster.  He,  however,  had  been  set 
aside  by  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and, 
when  the  Whig  nomination  came  to  be  formally  made,  it  was 
made  without  the  adoption  of  any  party  policy  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  Texas.  Mr.  Clay  stood  before  the  country,  therefore, 
as  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  simply  because  that 
measure  would  be  offensive  to  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  27th  of  May,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
after  a  number  of  ballotings,  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  proclaimed  as 
a  meas^ure  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  course  well  aware  that  the  party  with 
which  he  was  to  act,  if  he  was  to  take  any  part  in  this  canvass, 
was  thus  in  a  false  position  on  this  subject  of  Texas.  He  knew 
very  well  that  its  silence  on  this  question  would  cost  the  votes 
of  thousands  who  felt  as  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
slave  territory.  But  he  could  not  change  a  condition  of  things 
for  which  he  wjis  in  no  way  responsible ;  and  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate when  obliged  to  choose  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk. 
As  to  all  the  other  principles  of  public  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate,  they 
were  exactly  what  Mr.  Webster  had  always  advocated ;  and 
although  Mr.  Clay's  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
qualified,  and  was  without  reference  to  slavery,  it  was  still  an 
opposition  to  the  measure  itself,  while  Mr.  Clay's  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  presidency  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
his  Democratic  opponent.  It  was  apparent  too,  to  Mr.  Webster, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  he  himself 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  arouse  the  country  against  this 
project  whenever  it  should  be  brought  forward  for  execution,  if 
he  were  to  enter  actively  into  the  canvass  in  support  of  Mr. 
Clay.     No  Whig  administration  would  dare  to  adopt  it  against 
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Mr.  Webster's  fesistance,  and,  if  Mr.  Polk  should  become  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Webster  would  be  able  to  lead  all  the  opposition  to 
this  measure  that  might  have  dny  prospect  of  being  effective. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  advocate  personally  and  actively 
the  election  of  Mr.  Clay.  What  he  had  himself  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  a  large  section  of  his  party,  and  from  many  of  its 
leading  presses,  he  determined  to  overlook. 

This  magnanimity  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
presidency.  But,  atler  all  that  a  full  examination  of  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  has  revealed  to  me,  after  some  personal 
observation  of  what  was  most  heavily  weighing  upon  him  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  after  a  thorough  revision 
of  his  whole  public  conduct,  I  feel  bound  to  give  great  promi- 
nence to  this  subject  of  Texas,  and  to  his  apprehensions  concern- 
ing its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  believe  it 
to  have  been,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  suggestion,  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  him ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  I 
have  presented  to  the  reader  striking  evidence  that,  in  respect  to 
this  dangerous  project,  he  was  animated  by  a  patriotism  that 
rose  far  above  all  the  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Had  he 
possessed  less  forecast  as  a  statesman,  had  he  not  foreseen  and 
foretold  what  this  act  was  to  bring  upon  us,  and  had  we  not  seen 
the  result,  we  might  content  ourselves  with  imputing  to  his  polit- 
ical conduct  the  common  motives  of  the  politician  who  seeks  for 
that  line  of  action  which  shall  best  secure  his  own  advancement. 
More  than  once  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Webster  desired  to  be 
President ;  and  this  desire  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  But 
posterity  is  concerned  to  know  whether  this  is  the  key  to  his 
character,  the  explanation  of  his  life,  or  the  measure  of  his 
acts. 

■ 

Earnestly  and  frankly  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  most  important  of  the  speeches  which 
he  made  during  the  canvass — although  he  made  a  great  many 
others — were  those  which  he  delivered  at  Albany,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Ist,  and  at  Valley  Forge 
on  the  3d  of  October.  These  are  all  embraced  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works. 

The  principal  topic  discussed  in  them  related  to  the  issue 
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between  the  two  parties  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariffi 
But  although  the  Whig  National  Convention,  in  making  iU 
nomination  and  in  declaring  the  principles  of  the  party,  had 
been  silent  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  remain 
silent  on  that  subject.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could  go  without 
reflecting  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  said,  at  Valley 
Forge : 

"  Now,  the  subject  for  your  serious  coDBideration  at  this  time  is  the  an- 
nexation of  another  largo  territory  to  the  twenty-six  states  we  already 
possess.  I  have  seen  the  dismemberment  of  Texas  from  Mexico  with  much 
hope.  She  sprung  into  existence  of  a  sudden,  perhaps  prematurely,  but 
she  seemed  competent  to  sustain  herself  in  her  position ;  and  you  and  I 
and  all  wished  her  well,  for  we  wished  to  see  the  advancement  of  human 
liberty.  Men  who  set  up  a  government  after  the  plan  of  our  own,  and 
sincerely  take  our  Washington  for  their  model,  are  always  entitled  to  our 
regard.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  and  desires  in  relation  to  Texas, 
we  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  into  our  Union  without 
looking  a  little  into  the  internal  condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  that  country  I  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of 
these  slaves,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  formed  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annexation.  For  I  will  do  nothing  now  or  at  any  time  that 
shall  tend  to  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent. 
Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  at  all  hazards. 
The  Secretary  of  State  says,  in  the  correspondence  transmitted  with  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  because,  he  says, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  two  countries ;  that  is,  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  preserve  slavery  in  Texas.  To  secure  these  objects,  the  United  States 
will  take  all  the  responsibility. 

"  Now,  slavery  in  this  country  stands  where  the  Constitution  left  it.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  it. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power  of  the  General  Government  within 
the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere therewith.  But  that  is  a  different  thing,  very,  from  not  interfering 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  adding  a  large  slave  country 
to  this.  Why,  where  would  this  lead  ua  to  ?  Some  day  England  may 
become  deeply  involved  in  domestic  difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  may  want  the  annexation  of  Canada,  We  have  territory  enough, 
we  are  happy  enough,  each  State  moulds  its  own  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  them  alone  ?  '* 
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Mr.  Clay  was  not  elected.  Yet  the  popular  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  Polk  was  more  than  24,000  below  the  aggregate  of  the 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Birney,  the  "  Abolition  "  candi- 
date. A  capital  error  was  therefore  committed  in  this  election, 
by  the  Whig  party  and  its  leaders.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
their  candidate,  and  the  Whigs  of  the  South  had  accepted  his 
firm  position  on  the  subject  of  slaverj^,  the  issue  would  have 
been  made  with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  If  the  result  of  the  election  may  be  said  to  show  that 
Mr.  Polk  would  have  obtained  the  votes  of  the  same  Southern 
States  against  Mr.  Webster  which  he  obtained  against  Mr. 
Clay,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  that  the  people  of 
those  States  committed  a  fatal  error,  when  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  tlie  delusive  idea  of  defending  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  enlarging  its  area,  as  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  committed  one  equally  fatal  by  their  general 
indifference  to  the  consequences  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  But  the  die  was  cast.  Texas  was  destined  to  come  in 
under  Mr.  Polk,  if  not  under  Mr.  Tyler.  Henceforward  nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Webster  but  to  stand  between  the  contending 
forces,  that  were  sooner  or  later  to  be  arrayed  in  the  attack  or 
the  defence  of  slavery,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  prevent 
them  from  rending  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  in  pieces  by 
their  struggles. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 
1844-1845. 

4 

KB.  WEBSTER  IS  BEELECTED  TO  THE  SENA^'E — THE  ANITEXATIOK 
OP  TEXAS  SECRETLY  NEGOTIATED — ^MR.  WEBSTER  NOT  IN  PUB- 
LIO  LIFE  AT  THIS  TOiB — ^PASSAGE  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
FOR  ANNEXING  TEXAS — TAKES  HIS  SEAT  IN  THE  SENATE  FOUB 
DAYS  AFTERWARD— HIS  OPINIONS  ON  THIS  MEASURE— DEATH 
OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STORY. 

TV  yTE.  WEBSTER  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
J^-L  United  States  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  winter  of  1844-'45,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the- 
resignation  of  Mr.  Choate;  but  he  was  not  to  take  the  seat 
until  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  How  much  his  absence  from 
public  life  may  have  emboldened  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  to  eifect  the  annexation  of  Texas  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  should  be  simultaneous 
with  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge,  when  he  recollects  that  this  annexation  was 
accomplished  by  legislative  resolutions,  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
Webster  could  not  be  heard  in  Congress  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional objections  to  the  mode  or  the  prudential  objections  to 
the  thing  itself.  A  constitutional  argument  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  bringing  foreign  territory  into  this  Union  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Stute^  made  under  his  responsibilities  as  a  Sena- 
tor, does  not  exist.  It  is  wanting,  because  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  sprung  upon  Congress. 
Mr.  Calhoim  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
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Tyler,  after  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Upshur,  in  March,  1844. 
Alarmed,  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  designs  and  intrigues 
of  the  British  Government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  by  inducing  its  people  to  change  this  feature  of  their 
Constitution,  and  considering  that  this  change  in  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country  would  leave  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Union  on  the  "  exposed  frontier"  of  a  free  State,  from  which 
they  would  be  open  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Abolitionists,  Mr. 
Calhoun  took  up  and  carried  out  a  new  and  secret  negotiation 
that  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor;  Mr.  Upshur,  by  which 
Texas  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  the 
action  of  Congress,  instead  of  having  it  done  by  treaty,  which 
had  failed.  An^arrangement  to  this  effect  was  made  with  the 
Government  of  Texas,  and  the  whole  project,  together  with 
the  correspondence,  which  ftilly  disclosed  the  motive  of  the 
proceeding,  was  suddenly  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session 
which  began  in  December,  1844.  When,  however,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said,  in  Boston,  to  incredulous  ears,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
that  there  was  danger  of  the  annexation,  that  he  thought  he 
could  see  how  it  could  be  done,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Administration  saw  this  less  clearly  than  he 
did,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  aflSirming  that  Texas 
could  be  brought  in  by  the  mode  which  was  resorted  to  after  a 
treaty  had  been  rejected,  for  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  any- 
body in  the  country  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  her  in  by  a 
congressional  resolution.  He  alluded,  in  Boston,  to  a  project 
of  annexation  by  treaty^  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  on  foot 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Upshur.  But,  when  the  plan^of 
effecting  the  annexation  by  congressional  resolutions  was  sud- 
denly broached,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  be  heard  upon  it  as  a 
Senator.  He  could  do  nothing  on  the  subject  save  as  a  private 
man.  He  could  advise  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  could 
supply  his  friends,  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did,  with  argu- 
ments, and  could  assist  the  few  Northern  presses  which  were 
disposed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  proper  light  to  the  public 
mind.  All  this  he  did  with  an  extraordinary  vigor,  activity, 
and  earnestness,  which  I  witnessed.  But  it  will  be  asked.  Why 
did  he  not  speak  in  his  own  person,  and  why,  especially,  did  he 
not  discuss  before  the  popular  tribunal  the  constitutional  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  this  measure  ?    To  these  natural  inquiriee 
there  are  several  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  enter  the  field  as  a 
popular  agitator  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  indirectly  con- 
nected with  a  condition  of  afiairs,  in  at  least  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  that  the  inflaence 
of  any  sentiments  of  his,  in  reference  to  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, should  be  intruded.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  had 
been,  for  some  time,  a  party  endeavoring  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  this,  as  a  ^natural  consequence,  had  awakened  a 
corresponding  defence  of  slavery.  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly 
appealed  to,  by  pressing  letters,  to  take  up  this  subject  of 
Texas  on  purely  antislavery  grounds,  so  that  Jhe  Abolitionists 
of  Kentucky  might  have  the  aid  of  his  countenance  and  support 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  institution.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  have  stood  in  no  such  attitude  without  doing  great  injury 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  emancipation  in  any  slave 
State  which  was  then  tolerating  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
its  internal  policy.  An  attack  at  this  time  upon  slavery  as  an 
institution,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Webster,  would  have  com- 
bined the  whole  South,  Wliigs  and  Democrats  alike,  in  favor 
of  all  the  immediate  increase  of  the  political  power  of  that  sec- 
tion that  the  Texas  project,  or  any  other  project,  could  com- 
mand. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Webster  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and  was  soon  agfein  to  be 
a  Senator  and  a  legislator,  bound  by  all  the  express  and  all  the 
implied  restraints  of  the  C-onstitution.  He  considered  it  his 
duty,  therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
not  as  a  merely  moral  and  social,  but  as  a  political  question, 
and  to  act  upon  it  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  political 
relations  of  our  system  of  government  so  as  to  preserve 
that  system  in  its  original  scope  and  puq>ose,  and  not  so  as 
to  promote  or  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion already  existing  in  the  Stata«^  of  this  Union.  His  personal 
sentiments  respecting  that  institution  were  well  known,  and 
were  never  changed.  But  he  considered  his  pul)lic  relation  to 
it  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  he  did  not  at  this  time  go  before  the  people,  in  his 
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own  person,  in  a  constitutional  argument  against  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas,  partly  because  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  apathy  on  the  whole  subject  among  those  persons  in 
the  free  States  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  he  could  not  make  that  argument  with 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  responsibility  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  felt  that  the  place  to  make  it  was  the 
Senate  ;  and,  from  that  place,  he  could  not  be  heard  before  the 
resolutions  would  be  acted  upon.  In  the  form  of  a  popular 
address,  such  an  argument,  proceeding  from  him,  would  have 
had  far  less  influence  upon  Congress  than  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  where  his  antagonists  must  meet  him  face  to  face  in 
debate. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  all  that  he  could  do,  consistently 
with  his  position,  was  done.  He  advised  the  assembling  of  a 
popular  convention,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  1844-'4:5,  composed  of  delegates  without  distinction  of 
party,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  State  ;  but  he  took  no  public 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1845.*  Four  days 
afterward,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing private  letter  was  written  on  the  11th  to  his  son,  who 
was  now  returned  from  China,  and  living  in  Boston : 

[to  FLETCHER   WEBSTER.] 

"  Washihgtok,  Tuesday  Morning,  March  11, 184B. 
"  Dear  Fletcher  :  The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  wrote  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  General  Almonte,  in  answer  to  his  *  protest.'  The 
substance  of  it  is,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  a  thing  done ;  that  it  is 
too  late  for  a  formal  protest  to  have  any  effect ;  that  Mexico  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  a  transaction  between  independent  states ;  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  respects  all  the  just  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  hopes  to  bring  all  questions  pending  with  her  to  a  fair  and  friendly 
settlement,  etc. 

*  In  the  J^nate  there  were  twenty-  but  they  pledged  the  faith  of  the  United 

seven  votes  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  States  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  at 

and  twenty-five  against  it.    Of  the  twcn-  least  four  more  States  out  of  Texas,  and 

ty-seven,  there  were  thirteen  votes  from  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  with  or 

the  free  States,  four  of  them  being  from  without   slavery,   if   formed   below   the 

New    England.      The   joint   resolutions  Missouri   Compromise   line  of    86°  30', 

not   only  admitted    Texas    as   a   State,  but,  if  formed  above  the  line,  slavery 

whoae    Constitution    tolerated    slavery,  was  to  be  prohibited. 
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*' General  Almonte  is  still  unable  to  travel,  from  the  effects  of  liis  late 
severe  Ulness. 

"  It  will  be  seventy  days,  probably,  before  we  shall  hear  how  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  takes  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolutions. 
She  will  be  very  angry,  doubtless,  and  will  calculate  on  the  sympathies  of 
other  nations.  She  will,  probably,  send  home  Mr.  Shannon,  and,  perhaps, 
decree  non-intercourse  with  the  United  States ;  and,  undoubtedly,  will  fail 
to  resume  the  payments  of  the  instalments  due  under  the  treaty.  But 
that  she  will  plunge  at  once  into  a  war,  though  it  is  possible,  is  as  yet  not 
thought  probable  by  the  best  informed  here.  Her  present  G-ovemment  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  best  of  her  public  men. 

*i  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  responsibility  of  having  provoked  war  by  their  scheme  of 
annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread. 

"  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  or  any  of  them, 
will  instigate  Mexico  to  war.  The  policy  of  England  is  undoubtedly  pa- 
cific She  cannot  want  Texas  herself;  and,  though  her  desire  would  be  to 
see  that  country  independent,  yet  it  is  not  a  point  she  would  sock  to  carry 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  she  will,  doubtless,  now  take 
care  that  Mexico  shall  not  cede  California,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  us.  You 
know  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is,  that  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  twenty  times  as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas. 

^^  While  we  feel  as  we  ought  about  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  view  the  true  grounds  of  objection  to  that  measure.  Those 
grounds  are,  want  of  constitutional  power,  danger  of  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  opposition  to  the  increase  of  slavery  and  slave  representa- 
tion. 

"It  was  properly  considered,  also,  as  a  measure  tending  to  produce 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  should  admit  that,  under  present  circuiustancea, 
'Mexico  can  regard  annexation  as  a  just  cause  of  war.  Texas  has  been 
actually  independent  of  Mexico  for  ten  years.  We  have  treated  with  her 
as  an  independent  state,  recognized  her  independence,  and  made  treaties, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  her,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  claim  of 
Mexico  to  exercise  authority  over  her.  For  thus  dealin<5  with  her  re- 
volted province,  Mexico  had  a  right  to  make  war,  according  to  national 
usages,  if  she  had  seen  fit.  But,  having  omitted  to  do  this,  and  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  and  having  made  no  attempt  at  recon- 
quest  for  bo  many  years,  she  can  hardly  say,  I  think,  that  an  entirely 
new  case  has  arisen,  by  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
see  that  she  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  war,  and  indeed  better,  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  than  she  has  now.  Let  us  hope  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  take  such  a  view  of  their  own  interests  and  duties  as  shall  lead 

them  to  keep  the  peace. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Webster.'' 
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This  Bummer  (of  1845),  like  the  last,  was  passed  chiefly  at 
Marshfield,  in  raising  the  crops,  for  planting  which  he  had 
given  very  minute  directions  in  the  spring.  On  the  17th  of 
August  he  was  visited  by  his  annual  catarrh,  which  was  this 
year  peculiarly  severe,  lasting  until  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  autumn,  on  the  10th  of  September,  occurred  the 
death  of  Judge  Story,  an  event  which  moved  Mr.  Webster 
deeply.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  and  found 
him  much  depressed ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  had 
sufficiently  overmastered  his  complaint  to  come  from  Marsh- 
field  to  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  before  the  Bar  that  beautiful 
eulogium  on  tiie  great  jurist  which  will  be  remembered  while 
the  works  and  the  name  of  either  of  them  shall  continue  to  be 
known  among  men/ 

>  Works,  iL,  291. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

1845-1846. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS  ACCOMPLISHED — GBOUNDS   OP    MB.  WEB- 

ster's  oprosmoN  to  it — dispute  with  England  about  the 

BOUNDAEY    OF    OREGON SUCCESSFUL    EFFORTS   OF  MR.  WEBSTER 

TO  PREVENT  A  WAR — HIS  COURSE  ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION 
PROVOKES  A  PERSONAL  ATTACK  UPON  HIS  CONDUCT  WHILE  SEC- 
RETARY   OF    STATE HIS   PUBLIC    DEFENCE    OF    THE    TREATY    OF 

WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  ACCOMPANYING  NEGOTIATIONS — CHARGES 
MADE  BY  MR.  C.  J.  INGER90LL,  AND  COUNTENANCED  BY  MR.  DICK- 
INSON  HOW    MET    BY    MR.     WEBSTER SETTLEMENT     OF    THE 

0RF:G0N  DIFFICULTY — INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES    OF   THE   CHARGES    MADE   AGAINST    MR.    WEBSTER 

USE   OF   THE    "  SECRET   SERVICE   FUND  " — A  FULL  ANSWER  TO 

THE    CHARGES MR.    WEBSTEr's  RELATION   TO    THE    "  M^VNUFAO- 

TURERS  "  AMONG  HIS  CONSTITUENTS — ACCEPTS  A  SMALL  ANNUITY 
FROM  CERTAIN  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON — THE  SUB-TREASURY  REVIVED 

ORIGIN    OF  THE  WAR  WIl'H  MEXICO — MR.  WEBSTER  ABSENT    AT 

THE   TIME   OF    ITS   DECLARATION HIS   COURSE  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS 

PROSECUTION INQUIRIES  ABOUT  THE    SPEECH    IMPUTED  TO  JOHN 

AD.VM8 — CORRESPONDENCE. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  which  be- 
gan in  December,  184:5,  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  Texas  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Union  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  res- 
olutions of  annexation  passed  at  the  j)revious  session.  A  joint 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
legislation.     When  it  came  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of 
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December,  Mr.  Webster,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  its 
passage,  conjGbaed  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  objections  which 
he  said  always  had  governed,  and  always  would  govern  him,  in 
regard  to  this  measure.  It  is  important  that  those  objections 
should  be  distinctly  recapitulated  here. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  making  this  foreign  country  and 
nation  a  part  of  the  United  States,  he  had  always  held  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment, sanctioned  by  treaty.  This  would  have  made  the  country 
a  "  Territory  "  of  the  United  States,  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
until  it  might  be  fit  to  form  that  Territory  into  a  State  or  States 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  admission  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  Union,  by  the  legislative  action  of  Congress,  he  regarded 
as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  With  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Texas,  under  any  form  whatever,  his  objections 
were  these  :  First,  that  to  enlarge  further  the  limits  of  the 
Union  endangered  the  permanency  of  its  institutions,  which 
had  always  been  the  great  subject  of  all  his  political  efforts 
and  the  paramount  object  of  his  political  regard.  Second- 
ly, that  the  example  of  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic, 
not  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  was  one  due  from 
us  to  the  world,  in  favor  of  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  one  that  he  had  always  wished  this  country  to  exhibit. 
Thirdly,  'that  while  he  adhered,  and  always  meant  to  adhere,  to 
the  original  arrangements  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
he  never  could  consent  to  the  admission  of  new  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  with  the  inequalities  that  were  allowed  and 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  slaveholding  States  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  lie  held  that 
the  States  already  in  the  Union  had  a  clear  right  to  insist  that 
any  new  State  should  come  in  only  upon  an  equality ;  and  that,  if 
slavery  was  an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an  equality,  the  State 
proposing  to  come  in  should  either  remove  that  inequality  or  be 
excluded.  He  rested  this  objection  on  the  fact  that  such  an 
increase  of  inequality  and  unjust  advantage  against  the  free 
States,  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States,  deranged  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution.  Finally,  he  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  that  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  although  it  might  be  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  away  this  restriction,  when 
they  wished  to  abolish  slavery,  he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the 
constitution  as  it  was  presented.  With  respect  to  the  public 
men  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  who  had  manifested 
a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  with 
the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  States,  he  used  these 
memorable  words : 

"  They  [these  members  of  Congress]  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  foi 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  bnt  I  mast  say  that  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  very  much  doubt  both 
the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  the  present  proceeding.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  time  will  come  when  all  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  po- 
litical or  moral,  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  States,  and  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Congress  by  extending  slavery  and  slave  representation.'^ 

There  are  two  observations  which,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Webster, 
should  be  made  here.  The  one  is,  that,  in  all  his  public  action 
on  this  subject,  he  entered  into  no  consideration  of  the  tnoral 
aspects  of  slavery,  but  dealt  with  the  enlargement  of  it  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
affected  the  structure  and  working  of  the  government.  The 
other  is,  that  he  distinctly  foresaw  how  this  increase  in  the 
political  power  of  the  slaveholding  section  would  speedily  be 
resented  by  the  people  of  the  free  States,  some  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  consented  to  it,  and  how  the  conflict  thus 
produced  was  to  result  in  further  efforts  on  the  one  side  to 
enlarge  and  on  the  other  to  restrict  the  extension  of  slavery. 
All  sucli  tendencies  he  would  have  suppressed,  if  he  could,  by 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  this  topic  into  the 
field  of  national  political  discussion  and  action.  By  closing  the 
door  against  any  further  admission  of  slave  States — which  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  North — the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  institution  in  all  its  moral  and  economical  relations  would 
be  kept  in  the  attitude  of  a  purely  State  and  local  question. 
The  requirements  and  the  restraints  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to 
reverence  and  to  be  bound  by  them,  were  suflScient,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  judgment,  to  prevent  any  undue  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  so  long  as  there  should  be 
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no  incentive  to  aggression  created  by  measures  which  would 
bring  the  subject  into  necessary  discussion  in  Congress.  The 
public  men  wlio,  while  representing  the  same  section  of  the 
Union,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  must  be  presumed 
to  have  estimated  less  seriously  than  he  did  the  causes  which 
were  to  make  this  great  prospective  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slave  States  a  standing  topic  of  irritation  and 
agitation  in  the  North.  Yet  it  was  there,  plainly  and  irrevo- 
cably stipulated  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  that  four 
new  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  and  could  demand 
admission  into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  if  they  should 
be  formed  south  of  the  line  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. While  in  the  case  of  Missouri  there  might  have  been 
some  necessity  for  that  compromise  as  applied  to  a  territory 
already  in  the  Union,  in  order  to  quiet  a  dangerous  controversy, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  acquiring  Texas,  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  division  which  contemplated  the  future  possible 
addition  of  four  new  slave  States.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  not  necessarily  to  have  been  foreseen,  with  its  resulting 
conquest  and  the  fresh  discussion  of  this  question  of  slavery  as 
applied  to  a  still  further  increase  of  territory.  But  it  needed 
no  foresight  to  teach  any  man,  when  the  foreign  territory  of 
Texas  was  acquired,  that  it  was  done  expressly  and  avowedly  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery  and  to  fortify  the  political 
power  which  rested  upon  it ;  and  that  a  new  element  of  discord 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  Union  which  had  never  until  then 
disturbed  its  councils  or  alienated  its  people  from  each  other. 
Acquisitions  of  foreign  territory  had  been  made  before,  which 
had  become  in  progress  of  time  slave  States ;  but  they  had  been 
made  with  mixed  motives  and  from  a  general  sense  of  an 
overruling  necessity  which  equally  affected  the  whole  country. 
Now,  a  vast  foreign  territory  was  added  to  the  Union,  from 
the  pure  and  unmixed  motive  of  increasing  the  sectional  power 
of  one  of  its  parts.  The  precedent  and  the  motive  were  alike 
of  dangerous  import. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  Oregon  was  not  negotiated  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton,  because  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  subject.     During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
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dent  Monroe,  the  United  States  made  an  offer  to  England  to 
extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries;  and 
Mr.  Webster  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  tlie  proper 
thing  to  be  done.  But,  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  British 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
claimed  to  follow  the  Columbia  River  to  the  ocean,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  title  of  the  United  States,  derived  through  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Treaties,  was  not  exclusive  to  any  portion 
of  the  territory,  but  that  the  whole  was  subject  to  the  joint  and 
rival  claim  of  England.  This  pretension  produced  a  corre- 
sponding extravagance  in  this  country.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  proclaimed,  as  one  of  its  party  shibboleths,  that 
"  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable," 
and  resolved,  that  "  its  reoccupation  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  is  a  great  American  measure,"  to  be  recommended  to 
the  cordial  support  of  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union."  Tlie 
sole  truth  about  our  title  was,  that  it  combined  the  Spanish 
and  French  titles,  which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  prior 
discovery  as  applied  to  the  Columbia  Kiver,  with  such  doubt- 
ful occupation  as  had  been  taken.  But  popular  and  party 
spirit  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  much  intelligent  investigation 
of  such  a  claim,  and  the  "  Democracy  of  the  Union  "  readily 
embraced  the  conclusion  that  our  title  was  '*  clear  and  unques- 
tionable." President  Polk,  in  fact,  regarded  himself  as  elected 
under  a  popular  instruction  to  assert  this  claim ;  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  March,  1845,  he  repeated  the  declaration 
of  the  party  which  had  nominated  him  to  the  presidency,  in 
the  very  same  words  and  with  marks  of  quotation.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  asserted  it,  extended  to 
54°  40'  north  latitude;  and  " fifty-four  forty  or  fight"  became 
one  of  the  painty  cries  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pakenliani  ha\nng  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  been  accredited,  and  the  negotiation  being  in  hi^i 
hands,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  our  Government  to 
take  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary,  but  without  con- 
ceding to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
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River.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister ;  it 
was  then  immediately  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  was  reasserted.  Such  was  the  posture  of  this  affair 
in  the  autumn  of  1845 ;  the  two  Governments  standing  aloof 
from  each  other,  both  claiming  a  clear  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. The  two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  thoughtful  men,  who  remembered  that 
Mr.  Webster  no  longer  had  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but 
who  were  aware  how  these  two  nations  liad  been  rescued  from 
a  similar  hazard  only  three  years  previously,  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  danger  that  this  dispute  about  a  wilder- 
ness on  the  Western  coast  of  North  America  might  involve  the 
civilized  world  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  had  long  been  true  of  Mr.  Webster,  far  more  than  it  has 
been  of  any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  since  the  age  of 
Washington,  that  he  could  influence  opinion  in  Europe.  That 
he  possessed  this  power,  he  naturally  knew ;  and  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  occasion  when  he  was  bound  to  exert  it.  On 
the  7th  of  November,  tlierefore,  he  went  into  Faneuil  Hall  and 
spoke  on  this  subject  of  Oregon.  He  began  by  saying  that  the 
vast  importance  of  peace  with  England,  he  took  for  granted ; 
but  that  the  question  which  now  threatened  that  peace,  and 
was  causing  great  alarm,  was  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  was 
coming  to  a  crisis.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
fit  subject  for  compromise  and  amicable  adjustment,  and  that 
such  an  adjustment  could  be  made  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  all  parties,  he  indicated 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  natural  arrangement,  the  two  coun- 
tries keeping  abreast  on  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  all 
events,  he  said,  "  it  was  certainly  not  a  question  on  which,  bj 
loud  representations  of  patriotism  on  the  one  side,  or  extrava- 
gant claims  of  commercial  greatness  on  the  other,  to  embroil 
the  two  nations  in  hostile  relations."  The  spirit  of  the  ^e  was 
against  it.     He  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  either  Qovemment, 
who  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  bringing  on  a  war  be- 
tween two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  America  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind,  until  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  he 
could  do  has  been  done  to  avoid  such  a  terrible  ultimate  result  ?    If  a 
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British  minister,  under  whose  administration  a  war  should  ensue  on  t]Qus 
question,  cannot  stand  up  in  Parliament  and  show  that  it  is  not  his  fault— 
cannot  show  that  he  has  done  every  thing  which  an  honest  and  scnaibU 
man  could  do  to  aycrt  the  conflict,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  power  of 
popularity  can  uphold  his  shaking  position  for  an  hour.  And  in  the 
sense  and  spirit  I  say,  that  if  in  this  country  any  party  shall,  before  we 
aware  of  it,  plunge  us  into  a  war  upon  this  question,  it  must  expect  to 
meet  a  very  severe  interrogatory  from  the  American  people — must  expect 
to  prepare  itself  to  show  that  it  had  done  all  that  it  could,  without  any 
bias  from  the  pride  of  success  or  the  love  of  war — all  that  it  could  do  to 
keep  the  nation  safe  from  so  great  a  calamity,  with  the  preservation  of  its 
rights  and  its  honor. 

^'  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  man.  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land or  President  of  the  United  States,  who  should  unnecessarily  light  up 
the  flames  of  war  upon  such  a  subject  (flames,  let  me  add,  that  will  bum 
over  the  whole  globe),  may  well  consider  the  genius  of  his  country  ad- 
dressing to  him  the  words  which  the  orator  of  Rome  supposed  the  genius 
of  his  country  would  address  to  him  if  he  did  not  quell  the  Catilihe  con- 
spiracy:  *  An  cum  hello  vastAibititr  Italia^  vexnhuntur^  urbes^  tecta  ardebutU; 
turn  tc  non  exUtimas  inviduB  incendlo  eonfla^raturum.^ 

"  No,  gentlemen  I  the  man  who  shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  am- 
bition or  party  pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  on  this  quee- 
tion,  must  look  out  for  it — must  expect  himself  to  be  consumed  in  a  burn- 
ing conflagration  of  general  reproach. 

"  There  will  bo  a  public  indignation  before  which  no  popularity,  public 
or  private,  can  stand — it  will  melt  down  every  monument  of  the  dead,  it 
will  destroy  all  respect  for  the  living,  it  will  bum  up  every  vestige  of 
respect  for  individual  worth,  if  unnecessarily,  if  recklessly,  if  ambitiously, 
it  has  pluncfcd  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  civilized  Christian  siMes 
of  the  world  into  war — a  war  which  shall  cause  the  loss  of  millions  of 
wealth — shall  turn  cities  to  smoke — shall  cost  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  those  smoking  cities,  and  that  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  sacrifice  of  life,  shall  be  found  over  the  whole  globe,  in  every 
latitude  and  longitude  surrounding  the  ball  on  which  we  live." 

A  letter,  wliich  now  lies  before  me,  written  from  Copen- 
hagen on  the  24th  of  December,  infi)rmed  Mr.  Webster  that  this 
speech  had  been  translated  and  published  in  full  not  only  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  but  in  nearly  every  language  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  considered,  out  of  England,  as  having  set- 
tled the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

But  the  diplomatic  crisis  was  not  passed  until  some  time 
afterward.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December 
(1845),  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message,  after  having  re- 
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cited  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  and  submitting  the  corre- 
epondence,  recommended  that  notice  be  given  for  terminating 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory  under  the  Convention  of 
1827,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  extended  over 
our  citizens  in  that  country.  From  this  point  Mr.  Webster's  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy  involves  a  public 
and  a  private  history  which  must  be  taken  together. 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  he  received  a  private 
letter  from  James  MacGregor,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Web- 
ster suggested  the  offer  by  the  British  Government  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary.  His  letter  was  shown  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

But  on  the  15th  of  December  General  Cass  introduced  into 
the  Senate  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  national  defences, 
assigning,  as  a  reason  for  making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  militia,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  England  on  the  Oregon  question.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  grave  remarks  in  which  he 
uttered  a  caulion  against  alarming  the  country,  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  war  would  grow  out  of  this  matter ;  and,  while 
he  purposely  abstained  from  any  present  discussion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  or  the  correspondence,  he  said  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  a  government  could  proceed ; 
"  it  might  create  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  it  might,  if  it 
chose,  create  no  unnecessary  alarm,  but  make  quiet,  thorough, 
just,  politic,  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future."  He  then 
intimated  that  the  President,  having  communicated  the  ultima- 
tum of  this  Government,  might  be  looking  for  propositions  from 
the  other  side.  At  least  he  felt  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
President  understood  the  responsibility  of  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  deprecated  the  resolutions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  with  whicli  they  had  been  introduced. 
If  other  Senators  were  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  come 
for  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  he  was  ready  to  cooperate 
\rith  them.* 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  presented  a 
joint  resolution,   advising  the   President   to    give  notice   to 
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Great  Britain  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  would 
terminate  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 
In  allusion  to  this  '^  notice "  resolution,  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Webster's  private  correspondence  may  be  introduced 
here: 

[to  MB.  FLBTCHEB  WEBSTBR.] 

"  The  *  notice '  resolution  will  only  barely  get  through  the  House,  un- 
less some  stimnluB  be  furnished  by  the  news  from  England  by  the  next 
steamer.  Things  remaining  as  they  are,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate  at  aU. 
There  will  be  no  war ;  but  I  expect  a  squall  when  the  steamer  arrives,  say 
about  the  20th.  I  believe  Mr.  Pakenham  thinks  the  message  wiU  make 
quite  a  stir  in  England.    Perhaps  he  may  overrate  its  effects. 

"  If  you  will  write  me  a  letter  every  other  day,  T  will  keep  you  well  ad- 
vised of  every  thing  here ;  but  you  have  a  foolish  notion  that  one  should 
not  write  unless  he  has  something  to  say.  That  is  nonsense.  If  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  let  him  say  so,  and  that  is  something. 

'^  One  other  rule — ^never  put  a  private  matter  in  a  general  letter.  Don*t 
you  know  that  others  always  want  to  read  general  letters  ?  D.  W." 

[to  MB.   SEABS.] 

*^  WABHiNOTOKf  Jonvaiy  17, 1846. 

**  Mt  deab  Sib  :  If  the  news  by  the  next  steamer  should  not  be  very 
exciting,  I  think  the  chance  a  good  one  for  the  prevalence  of  more  moderate 
and  wiser  counsels  here.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  bad  spirit  among  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  others,  who  talk  loud  and 
large,  do  not,  nevertheless,  intend  or  desire  war.  I  think  this  last  class 
includes  nearly  all  the  Southern  members  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice. 

**  An  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment  rather  gaining  ground  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  and  of  offering  fair  terms  of  submission  to  reference,  at  the 
same  -time  that  notice  is  given,  if  notice  shall  be  given  at  all.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Clayton  would  assent  to  this.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that,  unless  a  storm  be  raised  by  the  news  firom  Eng- 
land, no  notice  will  be  given.  The  South  will  be  nearly  united  against 
notice,  though  too  many  Southern  members  make  violent  speeches  for 
home  consumption.  The  principal  war  feeling  comes  from  the  Northwest. 
Those  new  States,  full  of  enterprise  and  fast  becoming  full  of  people,  and 
being  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  nothing  which  would  be  put  to  hazard 
by  war,  seem  to  look  upon  war  as  a  pleasant  excitement  or  recreation. 
They  have  no  cotton  crops  and  no  ships ;  while  war  would  create  much 
employment  among  them,  raise  the  price  (as  they  think)  of  their  provi- 
sions, and  scatter  money. 

**  Most  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet,  and  to 
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follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Galhotm.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  six  or 
seyeD,  and,  as  he  professes  still  to  be  an  Administration  man,  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  work  in  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  present. 

'*  I  incline  to  think,  that  either  through  Mr.  McLane  or  Mr.  Pakenham, 
the  British  Goyemment  will  make  a  fair  offer  of  arbitration,  unless  it  shall 
first  propose  some  plan  of  dividing  the  territory,  not  yet  rejected.  I  am 
quite  sure  England  will  offer  arbitration,  if  nothing  else  can  be  done,  and, 
if  the  offer  be  fair,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  reject  it  here. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Dakiel  Wbbstbr.' 

Mr.  Webster,  in  fact,  when  writing  the  last  of  these  letters, 
believed  that  a  conciliatory  proposition  had  come,  or  would  soon 
oome,  from  England,  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  actual  state  of  the  correspondence  down  to  the 
latest  moment ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he 
submitted  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  for  the  cor- 
respondence. Wlien  this  resolution  was  answered,  the  mes- 
sage was  foxmd  to  cover  a  correspondence  down  to  the  4th 
of  February,  on  which  day  Mr.  Buchanan  had  declined  Mr. 
Pakenham's  proposal  for  an  arbitration  which  would  warrant 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  saying  that  the  President  would 
not,  in  any  event,  submit  any  thing  to  arbitration  but  the  title 
to  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  In  this  attitude  of  the  matter, 
the  "notice''  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  was  continued  until  the  26th,  on  which  day 
Mr.  Webster  spoke  upon  the  several  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  notice  which  were  then  pend- 
ing. The  substance  of  what  he  then  said  was,  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  Executive  desired  or  expected  war ;  and,  if  not, 
then  the  alternatives  were  a  continuation  of  the  controversy,  or 
a  settlement  by  negotiation.  Yet,  as  the  demand  wtiri  "  the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none,"  *  what  was  there  to  negotiate  about  ? 
He  said  that  he  could  not  much  longer  remain  quiet  in  this 
posture  of  affairs  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  the  Execu- 
tive desired  the  notice  to  be  given. 

The  firm  attitude  in  which  he  thus  stood,  and  pressed  the 
responsibility  for  the  next  step  in  this  hazardous  movement,  so 
as  to  hold  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  in  check, 

*  Which  meant  Oregon  up  to  54°  40'. 
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was  not  pleasing  to  the  Administration  Senators.  In  the  cooraa 
of  the  discussion,  allusion  was  frequently  made  to  the  Treaty 
of  Wasliington,  and  very  disparaging  remai^ks  were  thrown  out 
respecting  its  negotiation,  in  whicli  Mr.  Webster  was  accused 
of  having  unconstitutionally  suiTendered  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  with  having  made  a  boundary  unfavorable  to  hia 
own  country.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  especially,  on  the 
24th  of  Februarj',  alluding  to  some  charges  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  the  House  of  Keprosentatives^ 
concerning  the  case  of  McLeod,  said  : 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  counsel  who  defended  him  [McLeod]  were 
paid  by  the  nation.  I  make  not  the  charge ;  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  it  may  not  be  so.^^ 

Mb.  W:eb8TEB  :  *^  It  is  totally  fUse.^^ 

Mr.  Dickinson  :  ^^  At  all  events,  I  have  understood  that  the  Federal 
Government  insisted  upon  its  right  of  taking  possession  of  the  individual, 
and  thus  preventing  New  York  from  holding  jurisdiction  of  a  person  who 
declared  that  he  held  the  death-missile  which  terminated  the  life  of  a 
citizen  of  that  State.    Does  the  Senator  wish  to  explain  ?  '^ 

Mb.  Websteb  :  *^  Not  at  present ;  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  think  it  necessary,  perhaps,  to  call  on  him  for  the  authority 
on  which  he  makes  this  statement.'' 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  alluded  to  it  that  the  stale* 
ment,  which  had  been  made  in  the  other  House,  if  untrue, 
might  bo  contradicted. 

Here  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  present.  But  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  so  violently  assailed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  the  maimer  in  which  he  liad  conducted  tlie  foreign 
affairs  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  opi>or- 
tunity,  which  these  attacks  afforded,  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
of  tlie  trenty,  with  its  accompanying  correspondence,  before  the 
Senate,  where  lie  had  not  till  now  been  able  to  speak  of  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  20tli  of  March,  he  submitted  a  resolution, 
calling  for  the  eorrospc»ndence.  When  this  call  was  answered, 
he  said,  on  the  3d  of  April : 

*  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Oregon  qurstion,  obscn-ationa 
have  been  made  from  various  quarters  of  tlio  Senate  in  disparagement  of 
the  '^reaty  of  Wasliington,  of  August,  1842.  It  was  my  fortune,  wliethcr 
for  good  or  evil  for  my  country  and  myself,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  that  treaty.  It  was  much  discussed  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
diactission  was  made  public.  In  returning  here  again,  sir,  through  the 
£ftTor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  nothing  was  further 
from  any  purpose  of  mine  than  to  revive  or  to  reconsider,  or  to  discuss 
over  again,  any  of  the  questions  connected  with  that  treaty.  There  have 
been  sentiments  expressed  by  Senators  here  very  unfavorable  to  that 
treaty,  but  sentiments  which,  of  course,  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  express. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  myself  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  was  properly  before  the  Senate,  and 
was  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Senate.  Nobody  ever  heard  or  ever 
wiU  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  me  of  any  thing  said  by  any  Senator 
in  his  place  on  that  occasion.  But,  since  I  have  come  here  again,  and,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  allusions  have  been  frequently 
made  by  way  of  disparagement  to  that  treaty  in  many  particulars,  I  have 
not  thought  it  my  duty  to  forbear  a  proper  and  just  vindication  of  the 
.treaty,  as  well  for  myself,  who  bore  a  secondary  part  in  it,  as  for  the  then 
President,  who  gave  it  his  sanction,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  trespass, 
I  hope  not  too  long,  on  its  indulgence,  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity, 
and  to  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the  allusions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington." 

On  the  6tli  and  7tli  of  April  he  delivered  the  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Works.  But,  in  this  edition  of  the  speech, 
there  are  several  passages  omitted  in  which  he  reflected  with 
great  severity  upon  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Di<ikinson.  I  be- 
lieve thi-^  was  the  only  occasion  in  Mr.  Webster's  public  life  in 
which  he  gave  way  to  an  indignation  tliat  led  him  into  per- 
sonal denunciation  of  his  opponents ;  and  it  is  right  that  the 
provocation  should  be  fairly  stated.  Mr.  Dickinson,  after  what 
he  had  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  question,  as  above 
quoted,  printed  his  speech,  and  appended  to  it,  in  a  note,  an 
extract  irom  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  containing  some  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
IngemJl  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. The  charges  tlius  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  from  Mr. 
Ingersoll  were,  tliat  Mr.  Webster  had  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  take  charge  of  the  de- 
fence of  McLeod  ;  and  tliat  he  had  written  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  that,  if  McLeod  were  not  released,  the  city  of  New 
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York  would  be  "  laid  in  ashes."  As  there  was  no  foundation 
whatevei  for  these  imputations,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  have  been  incensed.  It  should  be  added,  too, 
that  although  not  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  speech  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  em- 
braced  other  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  would  have 
been  most  disgraceful  if  they  had  been  true.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  subsequent  relations  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  to  quote  a  correspondence 
which  the  latter  gentleman  treasured  to  the  close  of  his  life  as 
one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  it  seems  suitable  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  personal  estrangement  for  a  time  should  be 
distinctly  explained  in  the  proper  connection. 

In  defending  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  accompany- 
ing negotiations,  Mr.  Webster  refuted  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  of  improper  interference  in  the  case  of  McLeod,  and 
showed  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  New 
York  embraced  nothing  more  than  the  letter  written  on  the 
11th  of  March,  18^1,  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  having  heard  that  tlie  Governor  intended  to  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi  /  which  information,  as  we  have  seen,  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  residue  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the 
boundary,  the  right  of  search,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  question  of  impressment, 
and  the  immunity  of  the  coasting  trade. 

He  closed  the  speech  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  President,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  my  purpose ;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  northeastern  boundary  has  not 
been  fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled  ;  whether  proper  satisfaction  and 
apolo<^y  have  not  been  obtained  for  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not 
been  entered  into  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
for  meeting  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  whether,  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  a  degree  of  success  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object  has  not  l)een  reached  wholly  unknown 
before  ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  have  not  been 
suppressed ;  whether  the  safety  of  the  Southeni  coasting  trade  has  not 
been  secured ;  whether  impressment  has  not  been  struck  out  from  the  list 
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of  contested  qaestioiiB  among  nations ;  and,  finally,  and  more  than  all, 
whether  any  thing  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  American 
name  and  character  ? 

"  Mr.  President,  my  best  services,  like  those  of  every  other  good 
citizen,  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them  and  their  results,  in 
all  humility,  to  her  judgment.  But,  standing  here  to-day,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Administration  of 
which  I  formed  a  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
who  sustained  that  Administration  cordially  and  effectually  in  every 
thing  relating  to  this  day^s  discussion,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  the 
public  men  of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
something  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  true  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  public  law,  for  the  freedom  and  security  of 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  ? " 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Oregon,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  resolution  giving  notice  to  terminate  the  joint 
occupation  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was 
transmitted  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  Mr.  McLane 
on  the  15th  of  May,  for  delivery  to  the  British  Government. 
But  it  had  already  been  determined  by  the  British  ministry  to 
offer  to  extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  to  the 
sea,  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  advice  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  both  publicly  and  privately.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  before  the  notice  was  delivered,  instructions  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Pakenham  to  make  this  offer.  It  was  made,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  a  protocol  was  signed  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Pakenham,  embodying  this  proposition.  The  advice 
of  the  Senate  was  then  taken  upon  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  Senate  having  advised  its  acceptance,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  wliile  the  subject  of  Oregon  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  body.  Charges  of  corruption,  misconduct,  and 
defalcation  in  office  are,  perhaps,  not  more  common  in  our 
country  than  under  other  free  governments ;  and,  while  it  un- 
doubtedly concerns  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
investigated  when  made,  from  whatever  motive  they  are  made, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  brought  forward  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Webster  had  stood,  during  the  whole 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  in  an  attitude  of  firm  resistance  to 
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the  precipitate  tendencies  of  those  whose  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  might  have  impelled  us  into  an  unnecessary  war.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  President  or  his  official  advisers  de- 
sired a  war ;  but  he  saw  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  were  disposed  to  urge  the  Executive  to  a  point 
at  which  a  rupture  with  England  would  be  inevitable.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  President  from  being  forced  into  such 
an  attitude,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  pacific  prop- 
ositions which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  come  from 
England.  Hence  arose  the  irritation  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  the  Administration  members  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Mr.  IngersoUy  who  first  made  public  these  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster,  lent  a  too  credulous  ear  to  what  was  intimated 
to  him  by  others  whose  names  did  not  come  before  the  public, 
but  whose  desire  to  injure  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  estimation  of  hoth 
the  great  political  parties  lay  wholly  aside  from  his  course  on 
the  Oregon  difficulty.  'Mr.  Ingersoll  was  told  that  there  were 
transactions  connected  with  the  case  of  McLeod  in  Xew  York, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  boundary  matter  in  Maine, 
which  were  irregular  and  improper.  Of  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous temperament,  he  took  fire  at  these  suggestions,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  charges  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Then  followed  Mr.  Dickinson's  introduction  of  some  of  them 
into  the  Senate,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  indignant  denunciation  of  both  tliese  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  thereupon,  sought  for  proof  to  suBtain  tlie 
charges,  and  was  permitted  to  look  for  it  in  the  Department 
of  State,  bv  some  of  its  inferior  officers.  Findiiiff  there  what 
lie  supposed  was  proof — ^but  on  which  he  put  a  wliolly  errone- 
ous construction — he  reiterated  and  amplified  the  charges  in 
the  House  and  called  for  an  investigation.  The  result  will 
appear  from  the  following  account  of  what  took  place,  which 
is  condensed  from  the  official  reporti^ 

On  the  9th  of  April,  two  days  after  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  Treatv  of  Washinirton,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  arose  in  the  House  and  declared  tliat  freodoin  of 
speech  had  been  grossly  attacked  through  him  by  ]Mr.  Wel)ster. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  make  no  personal  defence,  but  merelv 
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wished  to  explain  the  object  of  some  resolutions  which  he  was 
about  to  offer. 

The  substance  of  the  first  resolution  was,  that  a  call  be 
made  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  (subsequently  changed  to  the 
President)  for  an  account  of  all  payments  made  from  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  on  the  President's  certificates  since 
March  4,  1841,  with  copies  of  all  entries,  receipts,  letters, 
vouchers,  or  other  evidences  of  payment,  particularly  all  con- 
cerning the  Northeastern  Boundary ;  also  a  communication 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress  to  Mr.  Gushing  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  regarding  a  desire  of  the  President  to  institute 
a  special  mission  to  England ;  and  copies  of  any  letters  on  the 
books  of  the  State  Department  to  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Alexander  McLeod. 

The  second  resolution  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  minutes  kept  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  These  minutes, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  would  prove  that  Mr.  Webster  had  lately 
denied  the  rightfulness  of  our  claim  in  the  Oregon  dispute. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

The  documents  called  for  in  the  first  resolution  would,  he  said, 
furnish  proofs  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  misdemeanors  in  office,"  his 
"  fraudulent  misapplication  and  personal  use  of  the  public  funds," 
and  his  "  corrupting  party  presses  with  the  money  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse."  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Webster  the  terms  "delinquent,"  "public  de- 
faulter," and  other  opprobrious  epithets,  and  spok^  of  him  as 
having  been  removed  from  an  office  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
He  fwrthermore  declared  that  the  late  Secretary  did  not  account 
for  public  money  "fraudulently  abstracted  from  the  depart- 
ment until  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  expelled  from  it," 
and  then,  not  by  refunding  it,  but  by  means  of  vouehei's  from 
"  notoriously  base  agents  of  his  choice."  There  was  one  letter, 
he  said,  which  applauded  Mr.  Webster  for  his  new  and  admir- 
able mode  of  settling — ^by  corrupting  the  press — a  question 
which,  for  forty  years,  had  baffled  statesmen  who  were  scrupu- 
lous as  to  their  employment  of  the  public  money.  It  would 
also  be  shown  that  money  had  been  used  to  obtain  the  release 
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of  McLeod.  Mr.  IngerBoll  concluded  with  hinting  at  the  im- 
peachtnent  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  the  result  of  all  this  enlighten* 
inent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  made  a  few  remarks,  exonerating  the  Whig 
party  from  all  responsibihty  in  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  at  the  time  separated  from  the  party,  and,  he  said, 
acting  with  the  most  corrupt  Administration  that  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  The  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
Mr.  Webster  he  had  no  doubt  were  entirely  true,  and  he  far 
vored  the  resolutions.  It  was  enough  for  him  4hat  Mr.  Web- 
ster's son  was  engaged  in  running  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Bayley  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  said,  it  had  been 
considered  expedient  that  a  certain  fund  should  be  employed 
in  secret  service,  and  the  whole  utility  of  it  would  l>e  destroyed 
by  making  its  use  a  subject  of  investigation.  No  future  min- 
ister would  venture  to  employ  it,  nor  would  agents  consent  to 
perform  the  services  necessary.  Tlie  very  nature  and  object  of 
this  service  forbade  any  such  prs'ing  into  the  employment  of 
that  fund.  Only  a  partial  revelation  was  possible,  and  that 
was  not  expedient.  He  did  not  believe  a  Senator  could  be  im- 
peached for  what  he  had  done  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  only 
proper  method  of  setting  these  charges  at  rest  was  by  apjwint- 
ing  a  committee  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  Hilliard  exprej*sed  his  regret  at  the  personal  collision 
which  had  c>ccun*ed  l)etween  two  so  eminent  ineml)er8  of  Con- 
gress as  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Webster.  It  must  have  arisen 
from  misconception  and  misunderstanding.  He  dt^foiided  Mr. 
Websfer's  character,  and  declared  that  he  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try illustrious,  and  was  honored  and  loved  abroad  as  no  other 
American  had  been  since  Washington.  He  thought  that 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  should  be  the  last  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  charges  made  against 
him. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster  had  shown 
liimself  fully  capable  of  defending  himself;  he  only  wished  to 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
A  resolution  ought  not  to  be  entertained  which  was  offered  by 
a  man  in  a  passion  from  the  sting  of  sevei*c  rebuke.  The 
charges  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  anger  and  revenge.     If  true. 
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why  had  they  not  been  brought  forward  before  ?  This  was  an 
attempt  to  blacken  the  character  and  fame  of  one  whose  name 
wonld  live  after  others  (whom  he  would  not  designate)  were 
buried  in  merited  oblivion.  Should  they  allow  this  proceeding, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  passion  raised  by  personal  rebuke  ? 

Mr.  Seddon  thought  that,  after  the  charges  which  had  been 
made,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Webster  himself  that  the  investigation 
should  be  made,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  foundation  of  the  charges.  His  wish  was  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  the  secret  service  ftmd  was  disbursed 
on  certificates  of  the  President,  and  was  fi^quently  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  necessarily  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  no  d^ree  responsible  for  its  use,  and 
it  did  not  necessarily  pass  through  his  hands.  The  President 
alone  had  power  to  use  this  money,  but  might  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  agent  in  disbursing  it.  If  any  one  was  to  be 
impeached  for  its  misapplication  while  Mr,  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  man.  Any  expenditure  of  the 
money  by  the  Secretary  of  State  could  only  be  by  his  order, 
and  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  his  certificate.  No  good 
could  come  from  bringing  to  light  the  secret  history  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  negotiation  or  of  the  McLeod  case.  So 
far  as  the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster  were  concerned,  there 
could  be  no  objection  ;  it  would  no  doubt  go  much  further  tow- 
ard justifying  him  than  proving  the  charges.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  fund,  the  responsi- 
bility was  wholly  with  the  President. 

Mr.  Yancey  said  Mr.  Adams  had  intimated  that  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  had  no  authority  over  the  fund  devoted  to  the 
secret  service,  and  therefore  no  right  to  institute  these  inquiries. 
Mr.  Yancey  differed  with  him.  All  appropriations  of  money, 
he  said,  belonged  to  the  House,  and  it  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
full  account  of  all  expenditures.  Every  person  intrusted  with 
the  public  funds  had  been  and  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  account. 
Mr.  IngersoU  had  accused  Mr.  Webster  of  a  corrupt  use  of  the 
public  money,  and  called  for  evidence.  This  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  He  (Mr.  Yancey)  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Adams, 
that  the  President  alone  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  this  fund. 
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When  the  money  passed  into  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  he  became 
responsible  for  the  use  of  it.     Mr.  Tyler  could  not  be  brought 
forward  to  shield  Mr.  Webster.     Every  officer  was  responsible 
for  his  own  acts,  and,  if  these  charges  were  proved,  Mr.  Webster 
might  be  impeached  by  the  House.     Mr.  Yancey  was  particn 
larly  offended  by  what  he  called  his  colleague's  (Mr.  Hilliard's) 
"  fulsome  eulogy  "  of  Mr.  Webster.     He  thought  it  outrageous 
to  compare  him  with  Washington.     He  knew  Mr.  Webster 
only  from  history,  and,  after  what  he  learned  of  him  there,  he 
should  "  loathe  a  political  affinity  with  him."     What  was  the 
foundation  of  this  eulogy  ?    What  had  he  done  to  give  him  so 
much  honor  abroad  ?    Was  it  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  war, 
when  he  refused  to  vote  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  embarrass  the  Government 
in  its  hour  of  peril  ?    Was  it  for  liis  course  on  the  French  ques- 
tion, when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  a  cent  for  defence 
if  the  enemy  wore  battering  down  the  walls  of  the  capitol  I 
Was  it  for  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  when  he  gave  away  the  land 
of  the  country,  left  murder  unavenged,  and  the  riglit  of  search 
unsettled  ?     If  Mr.  Hilliard's  eulogy  was  not  for  these  things, 
what  was  it  for  ?    Was  it  because  he  acted  now  as  the  pen- 
sioned agent  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachusetts? 
He  protested  against  the  monstrous  statement  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's name  made  the  country  honored  and  respected  abroad. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster's  name  would  live,  but 
fame  did  not  always  depend  on  merit.     Benedict  Arnold  was 
famous.     "  The  daring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  out- 
lives in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  reared  it."     With  regard  to 
Mr.  Webster's  corruption,  he  had.  been  charged  with  being  the 
pensioned  agent  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  now  he  was  charged  with  being  the  pensioned  agent 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.    He  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber from   Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winthrop)  whether  it  was  true 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  given  him  or  set- 
tled on  his  family,  raised  by  his  friends  on  manufacturing  stocks. 
Mr.  Yancey  intimated  that   he  understood  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  inclined  not  to  return  to  the  Senate  because  a  part  of  it 
was  not  paid,  and  now  he  was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  acts.     It  had  been 
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said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  poor  and  of  expensive  habits  :  ^7hat 
if  he  were  as  poor  as  Cincinnatus,  could  he  not  forego  his  ex- 
pensive habits  to  serve  his  country,  without  the  additional  re- 
ward of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  Mr.  Yancey  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  charge  of  the  pension  from  the  rich  manufacturers, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  free  representative ;  all 
his  views  were  those  of  an  advocate,  and  colored  by  his  bribe. 
Was  this  the  basis  of  the  eulogy  ? — Mr.  Webster's  defence  of 
himself,  he  said,  and  his  attack  on  Mr.  Ingersoll,  were  undig- 
nified and  vituperative,  without  honest  indignation  or  flevated 
sentiment.  America  could  receive  no  respect  at  home  or 
abroad  from  her  connection  with  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  been 
called  a  defender  of  the  Constitution — what  right  had  he  to 
that  name,  "this  latitudinarian  constructionist,  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  except  when  the 
country  was  in  danger  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for  ? " 
He  would  give  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
thousands  for  the  improvement  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the 
construction  of  canals  and  roads.  Mr.  Yancey  closed  by  reit- 
erating his  "  loathing  "  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  character,  and 
declaring  that,  if  not  the  wisest,  he  was  the  "  meanest,  basest 
of  mankind."  All  acknowledged  his  intellectual  power,  but  in- 
tellect when  not  united  with  integrity  was  worthy  of  no  respect. 

After  some  further  scattered  remarks,  among  which  was  a 
defence  by  Mr.  Hilliard  of  his  former  statement  with  regard 
to  the  esteem  for  Mr.  Webster  abroad,  Mr.  IngersoU's  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to 
twenty-eight. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  the  next  day  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Dixon  to  reconsider  this  vote.  In  February,  said  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  gone  out  of  the  record  to  make  an 
attack  on  Mr.  AVebster,  and  his  charges  had  been  sent  all  over 
the  country,  in  his  own  speech  and  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  AVebster  had  not  adopted  Mr.  IngersoU's  method  of  de- 
fence, by  making  counter-accusations,  but  had  himself  called 
for  ]>apers  and  entered  into  an  able  vindication  of  himself, 
which  rendered  all  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  substantiating  his  former  charges,  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  entered 
into  a  new  tirade  against  the  character  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
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Webster.    He  (Mr.  Dixon)  did  not  believe  in  giving  any  more 
countenance  to  this  proceeding.    Mr.  Dixon's  motion  failed. 

On  the  11th  Mr.  Winthrop  rose  to  an  explanation.  When 
asked  by  Mr.  Yancey  about  the  "  pension "  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it — 
which  was  strictly  true  at  the  time.  Lest  his  position  should  be 
misconstrued,  however,  he  would  state  some  matters  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since.  He  was  now  prepared  to  make  a 
specific  denial  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  in  every  sense. 
He  owned  no  dollar  in  manufacturing  stocks,  nor  had  any  one 
money  so  invested  for  him ;  and  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  manufacturing  stocks.  But  an  arrangement 
had  been  made,  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Webster — "  as  high  a 
compliment  as  any  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  public  man  in  this 
country."  An  annuity  had  been  settled  on  him  as  a  testimonial 
for  his  past  public  services.  Mr.  Winthrop  then  read  a  passage 
from  the  letter  tendering  this  testimonial,  showing  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  remaining  in  the  Senate,  or  to  his  future 
course  there.  He  was  there  by  the  free,  unsolicited  suffrages 
of  the  L^slature  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yancey  still  insisted  that,  in  spirit  and  effect,  it  was  a 
bribe.  These  presents  in  recognition  of  past  service  always 
had  tacit  reference  to  future  services.  High-minded  statesmen 
had  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  message  of  President  Polk,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
resolutions,  was  received  on  the  20th  of  April. 

He  gave  some  account  of  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses, 
a  part  of  which  was  disbursed  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  no  evidence  being  required  by  the  law,  except  his 
certificate.  Since  1810  this  had  been  expended  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  no  inquiry  had  ever 
been  made  as  to  its  use.  The  certificate  of  the  President  was, 
in  effect,  a  solemn  determination  that  the  use  of  that  money 
should  remain  secret,  and  there  was  great  doubt  whether  his 
successor  could  be  justified  in  making  it  public,  when  there  was 
no  means  of  forming  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  propriety  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  employed.  If  he  was  author- 
ized to  answer  this  call,  he  must  answer  all  similar  ones.  It 
had  never  been  attempted  to  make  public  the  use  of  this  fund, 
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and  he  (the  President)  greatly  apprehended  the  consequences 
of  such  a  precedent,  for  it  would  entirely  defeat  its  purpose. 
It  was  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  that  such  resources  should  be 
used,  and  they  must  be  used  in  secret  service,  and  kept  forever 
from  the  public.  "  While  this  law  exists  in  full  force,"  said  the 
President,  "  I  feel  bound,  by  a  high  sense  of  public  policy  and 
duty,  to  observe  its  provisions  and  the  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it."  As  to  the  papers  referring  to  a  special 
mission  to  England,  he  said,  "no  such  communications,  or 
copies  of  them,  are  found  in  the  Department  of  State."  The 
papers  relating  to  McLeod  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  rose  to  some  explanations.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  a  conspiracy ;  if  there  was  one,  he  was  the  only  con- 
spirator. When  he  was  subjected  to  a  "  coarse  contradiction," 
in  "  another  place,"  he  had  made  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  he  had  unexpectedly  come  upon 
the  evidence  which  led  him  to  make  the  charges  which  he  had 
made,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  by  that  evidence.  With 
r^ard  to  the  special  mission,  Mr.  Webster  had  called  his  state- 
ment "  another  falsehood,"  but  he  would  show  by  an  extract 
from  the  journal  of  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  reference  was  there  made  to 
"a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Gushing 
and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,"  and  that 
the  question  of  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  the 
minister  was  submitted  to  the  committee  and  defeated. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  such  an  application  was  made  and 
defeated  in  committee,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
letter  or  written  communication.  He  never  supposed  there 
was  any  secrecy  or  any  treason  in  the  matter,  or  any  thing 
more  than  an  ordinary  application  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  that  he  had  supposed  that  so  important 
a  communication  had  been  in  writing,  and  was  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  find  the  letter.  He  .reiterated  his  charges  with 
T^ard  to  the  McLeod  affair,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Crittenden's 
explanation  of  his  agency  in  the  matter,  and  his  statement  that 
he  acted  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  President,  did  not  alter 
the  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  prime  mover.  Mr.  Harrison 
57 
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had  said,  at  his  iuaiignn^ion,  that  he  was  not  well  infonned 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  he  must 
have  deferred  greatly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  all  these 
matters.  All  his  charges  were  true  and  susceptible  of  proo£ 
They  were  :  1.  That  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  into  his  possession 
the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  in  foreign  intercourse,  a  thing 
never  done  before  or  since.  2.  Heliad  used  a  portion  of  this 
fund  to  corrupt  party  j)res8e8.  '  3.  lie  had  left  office  indebted 
to  that  fund,  and  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  settlement  for 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Department  of  State.  Mr,  Inger- 
soil  said,  that  he  should  make  no  further  movement  in  this 
matter — that  duty  belonged  to  others — he  simply  affirmed  that 
his  charges  were  true  and  capable  of  proof. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  arose  and  said,  that  a  member  of  that  House 
had  assailed  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  man  in  high  offi- 
cial station,  and  was  bound  to  substantiate  his  charges.  Tliis 
he  had  not  done,  but  had  brought  forward  additional  accusa- 
tions, which  he  had  also  failed  to  substantiate.  He  (Mr.  King) 
was  authorized  to  sav  that  not  one  cent  had  been  disbursed 
from  this  contingent  fund  without  the  written  sanction  of  the 
President — that  not  one  dollar  had  been  paid  to  any  connec- 
tion, or  personal  or  political  friend  of  Mr.  Webster.  For  all 
that  had  been  expended,  very  reasonable  and  proper  objects 
might  readily  be  supposed,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time.  The  secret  organizations  on  the  Canada  border 
required  attention.  Confidential  agents  were  needed  in  Maine. 
Another  matter  requiring  the  employment  of  this  fund  he  had 
special  occa.**ion  to  know  of,  having  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
it  as  a  representative  from  the  part  of  the  country  concerned. 
He  could  not  even  now  speak  more  fully  of  it,  but  it  was 
"  much  connected  with  the  peace  of  one  part  of  the  United 
States."  Gentlemen  had  voted  for  Mr.  IngersoU's  resolutions, 
who,  if  they  had  known  what  he  knew,  "  would  sooner  have 
put  their  heads  into  the  fire  than  to  have  joined  in  any  vote 
dero«:atorv  to  the  honor  and  character  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  who,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Department." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  resolution,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  President's  message  was  received  in   the 
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HouBej  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  requesting  the  President 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  all  payments  made  since  1825  from 
the  fund  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  so 
far  as  such  information  might  not  involve  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  any  foreign  power.  While  this  resolution  was  pend- 
ing, Mr,  Webster  said : 

"  I  have  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  remarks  to  make  on  the  President's 
message  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  caU- 
ing  for  an  account  of  the  disbursements  during  the  period  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  out  of  the  fund  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  entirely  approve  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  President  has 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
has  done  without  the  violation  of  law  and  of  his  own  duty.  Sir,  as  I 
know  that  not  a  dollar  was  disbursed  from  that  fund  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  and  as  I  am  conscious  that  every  disbursement  was  made 
for  a  proper  and  necessary  public  purpose,  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should 
desire  the  publication  of  the  papers,  in  order  that  everybody  might  see 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  show.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  so  little  con- 
cernment to  me  (and,  I  presume,  it  is  of  as  little  to  the  late  President) 
that  I  certainly  could  not  wish  to  see  an  important  principle  and  an  im- 
portant law  violated  and  broken  for  any  personal  convenience  in  that 
respect.  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  country  will  suspect  either 
President  Tyler  or  me,  acting  under  his  authority,  of  any  thing  improj^er 
in  the  disbursement  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  cose 
in  which  the  law  reposes  confidence  in  the  President,  and  gives  him  dis- 
cretion as  to  making  the  expenditure  public.  Sir,  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  a  department,  acting  under  his  authority, 
most  think  but  poorly  of  his  own  reputation  and  standing  with  the 
country  if  he  is  afraid  of  l)eing  suspected  of  having  violated  his  duty 
and  his  oath  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment.  I  will  add  that,  a  person 
who  entertains  such  a  suspicion,  without  reason,  of  any  public  man,  may 
himself  be  well  suspected  of  having  held  no  very  complimentary  dialogue 
with  himself. 

"  Sir,  we  all  know  that  the  head  of  a  department  cannot  touch  a 
dollar  of  this  fund  except  with  the  President's  sanction.  The  whole 
power  and  the  whole  responsibility  are  with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  states  this  so  fully  and  clearly  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it  I  will  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  expenditure,  improper  in  itself, 
or  improper  in  its  amount,  was  made,  to  my  judgment,  knowledge,  or 
belief  And  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  things  respecting  the  expend ilpre  of  the  public 
moneys,  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact,  and  particular. 

"And  I  here  Bay,>fiir,  that  all  declarations,  averments,  statements,  or 
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insinuntions,  made  anywhere  or  by  anybody,  which  impntc  perrenioB, 
misapplication,  or  waste  of  the  public  funds,  committ<>d  by  me  while 
Secretary  of  State,  are  utterly  groundless  and  untrue.  And  I  \nll  con- 
clude with  one  remark,  the  bearing  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

^'  Whoever  charges  me  with  having  misapplied  or  wasted  the  public 
funds,  while  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  either  seen  the  papers,  or  bu 
in  some  other  way  obtained  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  he  has  not.  If 
he  has  seen  no  papers,  and  has  no  knowledge,  then  his  imputations  are 
purely  wanton  and  slanderous.  If  he  has  seen  the  papers,  or  has  any 
knowledge,  then  he  would  be  sure  to  state  what  he  knows,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  to  sustain  him  in  his  charge.  Silence,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  conclusive  that  he  knows  nothing,  because  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation of  secrecy,  and,  in  absence  of  all  other  proof,  he  would  of  course 
tell  all  he  knew,  if  he  knew  any  thing  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
bear  him  out.  The  charge,  therefore,  was  either  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  any  facts  to  support  it,  or  else  with  the  knowledge  that  the  fiMSti 
which  do  exist  would,  if  made  known,  entirely  disprove  it." 

The  mover  of  the  resohition  then  proposed  to  withdraw 
it,  but  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  \<  ho, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  : 

"  The  Senate,  it  is  proposed,  shall  ask  the  President  as  to  how  the 
secret  service  fund,  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  spent.  The  Senator 
who  offered  this  resolution,  I  am  satisfied,  has  no  idea  that  any  impro- 
priety has  occurred  as  to  its  disbursement.  I  am  convinced  he  believes^ 
as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  do,  nay,  as  1  deem  it  my  duty  to 
say,  that  the  imputations  made  against  the  late  President  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  fund 
improperly,  while  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State,  are  slanders  of  the 
silliest  and  most  pitiful  character.  Sir,  I  will  not,  as  a  Senator,  by  any 
vot«  of  mine,  permit  any  such  fugacious  scandal  against  any  high  execu- 
tive oflicer  of  my  country,  of  any  political  party,  and  especially  against  a 
citizen  who  stands  as  high  before  the  world  as  does  the  Senator  assailed, 
and  of  whose  reputation  and  fame  abrood  (opposed  as  I  am  to  him  in 
political  opinion  on  almost  ever}-  subject  of  party  contest)  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, feel  proud ;  I  say  I  will  not  consent  that  such  gossiip  shall  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  call  upon  the  President,  or  any  action  whatever  of  this  Chamber. 

"  I  will  not  dignify  such  unworthy  accusations  by  any  notice  of  them 
whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  mv  desire  that  this  resolu- 
tion  may  be  voted  down  by  the  Senate,  to  stand  as  a  precedent.  He  said 
that  he  especially  desired  that  President  Polk,  and  all  future  Pnisidents, 
may  be  assured  the^,  as  to  the  disbursement  of  this  fund,  the  Executive 
acts  upon  its  own  responsibility,  and  is  not  to  be  called  to  an  account ;  other- 
wise, tho  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  dirty  trap.     Sir,  it  is  a  pretty  bud- 
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if  we  cannot  repose  sufficient  confidence  in  our  Chief  Magistrate — one 
who  is  elevated  to  the  highest  station  in  the  ^fb  of  the  people  of  these 
States  by  their  free  suffrages — to  intrust  him  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  country  in  this  mode. 
I  feel  humbled  that  I  should  be  impelled,  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
duty,  to  make  these  observations.  I  regard  the  fair  fame  of  our  distin- 
guished public  men  as  the  property  of  the  country ;  we  have  received  a 
rich  heritage  fipom  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  any  man  who  unjustly 
and  canselessly  assails  the  reputation  of  such  Americans  is  no  true  friend 
of  the  people  or  their  institutions. 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  important  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  satisfied  that  full  confidence  is  and  will  be  reposed  in  it, 
as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  this  fiind  may  be  disbursed — as  to  the  dis- 
cretion which  will  be  exercised ;  and  that  it  will  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  from  scandalous  imputations,  so  easily  made  in 
regard  to  it;  and  that  it  may  not  be  deterred  from  its  judicious  and  patriotic 
U96  hy  any  apprehensions  of  popular  suspicion  improperly  excited^  or  popular 
damoT  gotten  up  for  other  than  patriotic  objects. 

*^  The  distinction  which  the  resolution  makes  between  the  disclosure 
of  foreigners^  names  and  the  names  of  citizens  employed  as  agents,  I  regard 
as  untenable.  All  should  be  protected  from  exposure,  or  else  we  may  not 
procure  the  information  they  disclose,  or  obtain  the  services  they  render. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  the  general  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  can  safely  vouch 
that  no  knowledge  was  had  by  the  distinguished  and  worthy  function- 
ary now  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  faithful  officer  next 
to  him,  of  any  disclosure  of  documents  in  their  care,  to  justify  the  call 
proposed.  I  feel  assured  of  this  from  their  high  character.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  rejected  at  once." 

The  resolution  had  but  one  vote  in  its  favor.'  Fortv-four 
votes  were  given  against  it. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives were  suspended,  to  enable  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  make  a  per- 
Bonal  explanation,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place. 
Mr,  Ingersoll  said  : 

"  When  Mr.  Webster  had  *  in  virulent  terms  assailed  his  truth,'  he  had 
sought  proofs  to  vindicate  himself,  and  found  those  which  supported  the 
charges  which  he  afterward  made.  When  the  President  had  declined  to 
submit  those  proofs  to  the  House,  he  had  done  no  more  than  to  repeat  the 
charges,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Webster  would  himself  call  for  an  investiga- 

'  Mr.  Tiirnev.  The  mover  of  the  fied  with  the  reasons  given  by  Prcsjident 
resolution,  Mr.  Jamaf;in,  voted  against  Polk  in  his  message  against  making  such 
iti  expressing  himsell'  as  entirely  satis-    disclosures. 
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tion.  Ho  not  having  done  this,  but  haying,  ^  in  opprobrious  language, 
charged  him  (Ingersoll)  with  slander,  and  called  upon  him  to  subetantiate 
his  accusations,*  he  would  proceed  to  make  a  statement  of  his  charges  in  fall: 

^*  1.  Mr.  Webster  had  made  an  unlawful  use  of  the  secret  service' fbnd. 
This  fund  was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk,  as  diBborsing 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  President,  on  requisition  from  the 
Secretary,  authorizes  payments  to  be  made  to  him,  and  the  disboraiog 
agent  gives  cheeks  for  the  required  amounts.  The  first  item  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's account  with  this  fund  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  services  in  the 
McLeod  case.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harrison's  death,  3Ir.  Webster  required  the 
money  to  be  paid  directly  to  hira,  and,  iu  1841  and  1842,  drew  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  it  was  not  until  July  of  the  latter  year  that  he  got  any 
President's  certificate,  and  then  only  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  In  the  memoranda  of  payment  there  was  a 
note  of  five  thousand  dollars  returned  by  Mr.  Webster ;  why  was  this,  if 
the  money  was  drawn  only  for  public  service  ?  In  1843  he  took  two  thou- 
sand dollars  more.  Thus  he  had  in  his  hands  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
ctmtrary  to  usage,  and,  if  he  used  it,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act. 

"  2.  He  had  used  this  money  to  corrupt  party  presses.  There  was  a 
letter  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  dated  Portland,  August  12,  1842,  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Wel>ster  on  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  '  "by  a  new 
mode  of  approaching  the  suhjecW  after  forty  years  of  diplomacy  had  failed^ 
and  without  which  neic  mode  forty  years  more  would  be  necessarj'.  Mr. 
Webster  is  informed,  in  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  occasion  to 
resort  to  services  and  wJfyenceSy  in  ord^T  to  adjuat  the  tone  and  dirtction  of 
the  PAiiTT  PRESSES,  and,  through  them,  of  public  sentiment ;  aud  he  sub- 
mits a  claim,  in  blank,  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Smith  also  pre- 
sented a  voucher  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and,  two  years  later,  he 
received  five  hundred  dollars  more. 

*'  3.  The  records  show  a  default  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  *  beyond  all  denial  or  question,'  neither  paid  nor  accounted  for  for 
two  years.  There  were  several  lettei-s  from  Mr.  Tyler,  urging  payment, 
and  several  evasive  replies  of.  !Mr.  Webster,  offering  excuses  ;  and,  at 
length,  a  penjmptory  letter  from  ]SIr.  Tyler,  threatening  exix)sure.  Under 
the  fear  of  this  exposure,  he  came  to  a  settlement  on  tlie  1st  of  February, 
lh<45,  ^\li('l.  he  presented  two  vouchers  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but 
one  of  the  agents  declared  that  he  had  received  only  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  voucher  was  reduced  accordingly,  leaving  the  actual 
default  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Ingersoll  proteased  regret  that  this 
exposure  was  forced  from  him,  but  he  had  no  other  alternative  to  justify 
himself." 

The  rules  were  again  suspended  to  allow  Mr.  Aslinnin  to 
reply.  His  speeeh  was  made  up  cliietly  of  personal  ol)<(;rvation8 
on  Mr.  Ingersoll's  character,  the  only  accuser  aud  witness,  he 
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said,  in  this  case.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  protests  against  his  personalities,  but,  the  rules  being  in 
suspense,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Tlie  only  truth  in  all 
Mr.  Ingersoll's  accusations  appeared  to  be  that  an  application 
had  been  made  for  a  special  mission  to  England.  How  did  the 
gentleman  happen  to  know  so  much  about  the  secret  records 
of  the  State  Department?  The  President  had  not  felt  author- 
ized to  breaK  the  seal  of  confidence  at  the  call  of  the  House ; 
but  this  member  seemed  to  have  been  prowling  clandestinely 
among  the  archives.  He  knew  all  about  this  matter ;  where 
did  he  get  his  information  i  Mr.  Ashmun  closed  by  reiterat- 
ing that  there  were  no  proofe  whatever  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Schenck  then  oflfered  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  ascertain  how  the  seal 
of  confidence  had  been  broken  with  regard  to  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  State  Department,  and  how  Mr,  IngersoU  had 
obtained  the  information  which  he  claimed  to  have — whether 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others  (and  whose).  Power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers  was  conferred.  An  amendment 
was  offered,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  second  committee 
of  five  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  charges,  with 
a  view  to  founding  an  impeachment  against  Mr,  AVebster,  hav- 
ing power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  books,  and  vouchers. 
The  resolution,  with  the  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  the 
two  committees  appointed. 

While  this  affair  was  pending  before  the  committees,  Mr. 
Webster  left  Washington  on  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
nampshire.  The  following  letter,  written  during  his  absence, 
is  important,  since  it  contains  his  view  of  the  only  possible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  investigation  into  tlie  expenditures  of 
the  "  secret  service  fund  "  can  properly  be  allowed : 

[to  MR.  WINTHROP.] 

(Private,) 

"  Boston,  May  2, 1846. 

"  My  dear  Ser  :  The  accompunymg  sheet  expresses  what  appears 
to  me  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  You  wiU  use  what  is  there  sug- 
gested, in  your  diHcretion. 
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'*•  1  shoald  prefer  remaining  away  from  Washington,  if  I  can,  for  the 
present.  And  if  the  committee  appear  to  be  taking  a  just  and  proper 
course,  and  need  no  explanations  except  such  as  others  can  gi^e,  I  shall 
stay  where  I  am.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  intimated  to  them  that,  if 
any  thing  appears  to  require  explanation  from  me,  I  will  present  myself 
immediately.  , 

"You  will  see  Mr.  Tyler's  letter,  which  is  in  Fletcher's  hands.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  explain  any  thing  which  may  appear 
to  require  explanation.  * 

"Although  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  content  itself  with  a 
general  report,  that  nothing  illegal  or  reprehensible  has  been  done,  yet, 
if  such  general  report  cannot  be  full,  honorable,  and  above  all  cavil  or 
question,  then  I  should  prefer  a  publication  of  all  the  papers,  accounts, 
letters,  etc.  Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust  all  these  things  with 
the  public.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  would  be  rather  best  for  me.  Bat  such 
a  publication  I  cannot  but  think  would  be  injurious  and  disreputable  to 
the  Govermnent, 

"  One  other  observation  may  be  important.  As  the  whole  proceeding 
in  such  cases  is  in  confidence,  and  the  expenditures  are  to  be  covered  by 
the  President's  certificate,  there  is  naturally  not  so  much  care  for  regular 
and  fonnal  vouchers  as  if  an  account  was  to  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  the  Treasury. 

"  I  will  add  only  another  remark.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the 
papers  show  the  President's  sanction  for  every  thing,  then  very  short  work 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  business.  This  is  little  more,  however,  than  I 
have  said  above. 

"  You  can  use  any  of  these  suj^gestions  as  you  think  proper. 

*'  I  go  to  New  Hampshire  this  morning,  expecting  to  be  here  again  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  then  to  hear  from  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster. 

Tlic  following  paper  was  enclosed  in  this  letter,  and  I  be- 
lieve nothing  more  was  submitted  to  the  committee  hy  Mr, 
Webster : 

"  1.  The  only  inquiry  is,  whether  any  use  was  made  of  what  is  called 
*  secret  service  money '  without  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

'*  This,  in  itself,  is  nojirly  an  impossibility,  but  still  it  is  the  only 
question.  The  whole  power,  discretion,  and  rcsponsibilit  v  artj  vested  by 
statute  law  in  the  President.  Whtit  he  sees  fit  to  sanction,  protects  all 
acting  under  him.  If  this  were  not  bo,  then  heads  of  departments 
would  Iki  respcmsible  not  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
President. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  committee  find,  as  it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands 
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they  will  find,  and  as  they  surely  must  find,  that  eyery  expenditure  was 
sanctioned  by  the  President,  then  that  fact  should  be  reported,  and  the 
inquiry  should  stop  there.  The  manner  of  the  expenditure  cannot  be 
material ;  nor  can  its  objects  be  inquired  into,  because,  to  the  extent 
of  that  fund,  the  discretion  of  the  President  is  absolute.  Beyond  this 
inquiry  the  committee  cannot  go ;  nor,  beyond  this,  could  any  inquiry 
be  made,  unless  the  object  were  to  prove  corruption  in  the 'Presi- 
dent. 

*'  2.  If  the  coromittee  find  that  the  disbursements  were  authorized  by 
the  President,  they  ought  not  to  report  facts  or  particulars.  This  whole 
disclosure  must  be  admitted  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Qovemment,  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  plighted  by  law. 

''  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Polk  suggested,  that,  in  a  highly  important 
case,  or  a  charge  of  great  and  dangerous  delinquency,  this  faith  may  be 
disregarded,  in  order  to  bring  high-handed  offenders  to  justice.  I  do  not 
say  this  is  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  the  probability  of  any  such 
case.  But,  if  this  be  admitted  to  any  extent,  still,  it  is  clear  that,  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  no  law  has  been  broken,  nor  the  authority  of  the 
President  transcended,  it  becomes  quite  improper  to  make  an  official  dis- 
closure, in  such  case  quite  unnecessary,  of  the  names  of  individuals  con- 
nected with  secret  transactions. 

**  To  me  such  a  disclosure  would  be  and  could  be  of  no  personal  detri- 
ment. Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  names  are  already  published,  having  been 
surreptitiously  obtained.  But  I  consider  the  honor  of  the  Qovemment 
concerned  in  the  matter^  and  have  a  proper  respect,  too,  for  the  rights  of 
individuals.^' 

The  committees  appointed  to  make  these  investigations  did 
not  report  until  the  month  of  June.*  The  substance  of  their 
reports  will  appear  from  the  following  summary  : 

The  last  committee  reported  first,  on  the  9th  of  June,  after 
a  "  patient  and  laborious  investigation,"  in  which  they  had  col- 
lected a  "  large  mass  of  te^stimony."  With  reference  to  the  first 
charge,  they  said  that  they  found  the  President  had  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  fund  in  question,  and  might  keep  it  in  his 
own  hands,  or  intrust  it  to  agents.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  natural  and  appropriate  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
fund  had  always  been  received,  kept,  and  disbursed  by  him, 
under  the  first  Presidents.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson  it  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  different  agent,  apparently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Tyler  had  testified  that  he  had 

'  President  Tyler  came  voluntarily  from  Virginia  to  vindicate  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  committees. 
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found  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  in  a  very  delicate 
condition,  requiring  the  employment  of  confidential  agents. 
He  considered  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fittest  person  to  em- 
ploy these,  and  he  had  himself  suggested  that  the  fund  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  be  disbursed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  had 
caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  All  the  money 
put  in  his  hands  was  placed  there  Avith  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  President,  and  so  much  as  was  necessary  had 
been  disbursed  in  accordance  with  his  views.  AVhat  was  not 
needed  was  returned  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  ordinary  disbursing 
agent.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  testimony  taken, 
said  the  committee,  "fully  explains  whatever  of  obscure  or 
doubtful  meaning  in  this  letter  "  (that  of  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  IngersoU),  "  and  removes  every  foundation  for  a  belief, 
or  even  a  suy>icion,  that  the  public  money  was  used,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  used,  to  corrupt  the  party  presses."  As  respects 
the  last  charge,  they  said,  when  Mr.  AYebster  left  the  State 
Department  there  was  an  apparent  balance  against  him  of  two 
thousand  two  liundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  be  accounted 
for.  There  was  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vonchers, 
and  vouchers  for  one  thousand  dollai's  Mr.  Webster  had  as- 
serted were  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  never  obtained.  In  1844,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Stubbs  to  close  his  aceonnt  with  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Webster  had  not  yet  obtained  the  vouchei's,  and 
he  proposed  to  pay  the  balance,  to  be  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Government  whenever  he  could  present  the  ])roi)er  vouchers 
of  payment.  This  pro])osition  was  acceded  to  bv  tlio  President. 
Mr.  AVebster  afterward  obtained  vouchei's  f)r  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  jmid  the  remainder  in  cash,  remitted  in  part  from 
Philadelphia  and  j)art  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  he  had  i)resented  a  voucher  for  one  thousand  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  that  sum  was  refunded  to  him.  Air.  Webster  had 
been  nr^^ed  bv  Mr.  Stubbs  to  collect  and  transmit  his  a(HM)unts 
and  vouchers,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  threat  of 
exposure.     Assuming  that  Mr.  Wel)ster  was  correttt  as  to  the 

lost  vouchers,  there   was   onlv  forty  dollars   left  unaccounted 

»■  . 

for.  Th(»  ('ommittc^e  deemed  ''comrtient  unnecessary.''  ''In 
their  opinion  there  is  no  proof  in  relation  Ut  any  of  the  cliArires, 
to  impeach  Mr.  Webster's  integrity,  or  the  purity  of  his  motives 
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in  the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  his  office."  This  report  was 
signed  by  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  P.  King, 
and  Seaborn  Jones. 

Mr.  Brinckerhoff  presented  a  minority  report.  The  money 
had  been  placed  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  he  said,  at  Mr.  Tyler's 
Bu^estion,  but  that  suggestion  was  given  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Stubbs,  which  recommendation  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr,  Webster  himself.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
in  his  hands,  altogether,  was  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  returned.  How  this  five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  employed,  during  the  six  months 
that  it  was  at  his  disposal,  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Brinckerhoff 
gives  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  letter  in  full,  and  thinks  Mr.  Ingersoll's 
conclusion  from  it  inevitable,  but  admits  that  Mr.  Smith  testi- 
fied that  no  part  of  this  money  had  been  paid  to  any  person 
connected  in  any  way  w^ith  the  party  press.  As  to  the  default, 
there  was  no  evidence,  but  Mr.  Webster's  word,  that  a  portion 
of  the  vouchers  was  lost,  or  that  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining others.  The  settlement  had  been  delayed  until  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  publishing 
the  accounts,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  exposure 
which  would  follow,  he  had  proposed  that  he  be  credited  for 
the  one  thousand  dollars  represented  by  the  lost  vouchers, 
and  pay  the  rest ;  but,  this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  had  paid 
tlie  whole  balance.  What  was  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
vouchers  left  the  whole  default  at  one  thousand  and  forty 
dollars. 

Both  reports  were  laid  on  the  tal>le,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Afterward,  a  resolution  originating  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  ordering  that  tlie  whole  testi- 
mony taken  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  Schenck's  committee  reported  on  the  12th  of  June. 
They  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  as  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's  method 
of  obtaining  his  information,  but  spoke  of  the  implication  of 
one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  State  Department 
with  Mr.  Itigersoll,  and  recommended  the  publication  of  the 
Bvidence  which  they  had  taken.  This  report  was  also  voted  to 
the  table,  and  there  the  whole  matter  rested. 

Notliin":  further  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning]:  what  was 
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done  in  the  case  of  McLeod,  or  concerning  Mr.  Webster's  ap 
plication  of  any  portion  of  the  "  secret  service  fund,"  excepting 
to  explain  the  simple  facts  concerning  the  use  of  money  in 
Maine,  which  was  magnified  into  a  "  corruption  of  the  party 
press."  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to  procure 
the  consent  of  that  State  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  meet  Lord  Ashburton  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  diffi- 
culty, it  was  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Maine  in  a  light  in  which  they  had  not  been  ao- 
customed  to  view  it.  The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  State,  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other,  had  become 
almost  powerless  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  scarcely  any 
one  could  touch  without  being  charged  with  a  willingness  to 
abandon  the  just  riglits  of  the  State.  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, to  reach  the  intelligence  of  tlie  i)ec)ple  with  new  argu- 
ments and  views.  For  this  purpose  a  citizen  of  Maine,  whose 
name  was  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  committee 
of  tlie  House,  acting  under  Mr.  Webster's  direction,  causeil  the 
necc*ssary  articles  to  be  written  and  published,  not  in  the  party 
newsj»aper8,  but  in  an  indei>endent  religious  journal,  of  wide 
circulation  among  all  parties.  With  this  object,  a  very  moder- 
ate sum  of  money  wtis  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Webster, 
which  was  duly  expended  and  accounted  for,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Pre>ident.  It  is  true  that  this  gi^ntlenian  claimed  some 
coniiK3nsati<»u  for  his  own  services,  which  he  desired  should  be 
fixed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  his  claim  was 
a  just  one.     I  believe  that  it  was  allowed. 

l>ut  it  is  <lue  to  Mr.  Webstcr'4  niemorv  that  some  notice 
should  now  be  taken  of  the  charge  that,  as  a  Senator,  he 
was  "the  pensioned  agent  of  the  manufacturers"  among  his 
constituents.  This  charge,  originating  in  this  debate  of  1846, 
and  then  for  the  fii'st  time  made  j)ublic,  rested  wholly  upon  a 
transactioTi  which  will  now  be  laid  fullv  before  the  reader,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
transaction  which  raises  a  moral  question  that  is  not  of  very 
easy  solution.  That  (piestion  relates  to  pecunijirv  gifts  to 
eminent  public  nu'u,  wliosc  services  to  a  country  necessarily 
debar  them  from  that  care  and  attention,  in  n^gard  to  their 
private  aliairs,  which  men  who  are  not  so  occupied  can  freely 
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devote  to  their  personal  interests.  The  habits  of  expense  of 
the  individual  statesman — whether  he  lives  freely  or  carefully 
— ^have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  principle  that  is  involved 
in  such  giftiB.  When  once  it  is  conceded  that  the  public  emolu- 
ments of  office,  applied  to  any  reasonable  scale  of*  living,  are 
grossly  inadequate,  if  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  man,  or  the  demands  which  the  usages 
of  society  make  upon  his  purse,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
justice  will  lead  individuals  to  consider  whether  those  who  can 
do  so  are  not  bound  to  protect  a  great  public  servant  who  can- 
not, for  any  reason,  suitably  protect  himself.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  a  question  to  be  decided.*  It  is.  Whether  such  a  gift, 
presuming  it  to  be  made  with  proper  motives  and  with  honor- 
able purposes,  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  create  any 
bias  in  the  statesman  who  is  to  receive  it,  which  will  cause  him, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  legislator,  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
individual  donors  from  the  general  interests  of  their  country. 
If  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  such  effect  is  involved,  and  that 
no  such  influence  was  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the 
ground  on  which  an  objection  can  be  made  to  the  transaction 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  1846,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Webster  a  small  annuity,  were  some  of  the  purest 
and  best  men  in  the  community  which  had  long  insisted  upon 
keeping  him  in  public  life.  If  they  erred  in  taking  this  step, 
they,  at  least,  decided  the  question  involved  upon  full  intelli- 
gence, and  with  just  consideration.  Nor  do  I  think  that  they 
did  err.  They  certainly  had  no  other  selfish  purpose  in  view 
than  one  that  was  common  to  all  men  of  all  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests— the  purpose  of  sustaining  in  the  public  service  a  states- 
man who  was  preeminently  fitted  to  render  most  important 
services  to  the  whole  country  and  to  mankind.  They  knew  Mr. 
Webster  well.  They  knew  that  no  public  act  of  his  ever  had 
been  or  would  be  influenced  by  any  narrow  and  merely  local 
considerations,  and  that  no  private  gratitude  could  bind  him  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  class,  whose  interests  might  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufactures,  his  opinions  and  his  position  before  the  country 
had  long  been  flxed ;  and  his  constituents  were  much  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  seek  his  views,  formed  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
tlie  situation  of  the  whole  country,  than  they  were  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  him  their  own.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  well 
knew  that  no  vote  of  Mr.  Webster's,  in  his  place  in  Congress, 
on  a  public  or  a  private  matter,  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
given  for  a  fee,  a  consideration,  or  a  bribe.  Whether  such 
practices  existed  in  his  day  or  not,  no  man  could  justly  impute 
such  a  thing  to  liim.  He  stood  therefore,  if  any  statesman  ever 
stood  in  such  a  position,  in  no  danger  of  being  improperly  in- 
fluenced by  a  gift  which  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  declining 
years,  which  proceeded  from  tlie  generosity  of  private  friends, 
and  in  which  were  represented  as  many  persons  who  were  not 
as  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Massachusetts,  that  could  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  Congress.  The  following  is  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Mr.  Webster's  aimuity  : 

[mK.   DAVID   8EAR8  TO  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

"  B06TOK,  %IH  Mareh^  1846. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  there  is  now  de- 
posited in  tlio  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  special 
contract,  the  huui  of  thirtv-seven  tliousand  dollars. 

*'  Your  friends,  whose  names  are  enclosed,  have  placed  this  sum  there  for 
your  benefit,  to  constitute  a  fund  under  the  su|)ervipion  of  Messrs.  William 
Amory,  It^natius  Sarj^ent,  and  David  Sears,  Jr.  The  income  will  be  sub- 
ject to  your  order,  semi-annually,  and,  when  not  called  for,  will  be  added 
to  the  principal  to  increase  the  income  appropriated  to  your  use.*  This 
fund  has  been  createtl  freely  and  cheerfully  by  your  friends,  in  evidence  of 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to  your 
whole  country.  They  have  done  it  without  your  sanction  or  knowledge, 
and  with  some  reason  to  imajin"^*  that  their  purpose  might  not  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  you.  Rut  they  have  been  moved  in  this  matter  by  no 
commtm  feelings. 

**  (lovemment  grants  nothing  Ixjyond  the  salarj^  of  office  for  services 
rendered,  and  a  consequence  is,  that  our  ablest  statesmen,  on  their  retire- 
ment from  thi  highest  positions,  are  frequently  obliged  to  return  to  the 
labors  of  their  early  life;  and  our  venerable  judges,  even  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  nation,  after  years  of  toil,  are  left  in  their  old  age  poor  and 
unprovided  for.  Your  friends  in  Boston,  desirous,  in  your  particular 
case,  to  ward  oil'  these  evils,  and  furnish  you  with  a  supply  for  your  future 
wants,  have  d(*tcrmined  to  show,  on  their  part  at  least,  a  decided  prefer- 

'  The  income  never  exceeded  the  sum  haodred  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollam 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  annum.  The  capital  was  never  in- 
in  anv  one  vear.     It  was  ordinarilv  nine    croaked. 
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imce  for  a  pennan^nt  provision,  and  to  offer  yon,  in  this  way.  a  prop  to 
■ostain  you  hereafter. 

"  They  are  now  numerous  and  strong,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Mone  who,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  have  rallied  round  you,  with  minds 
firm  and  active,  and  with  hearts  warm  and  grateful.  But  time  will  do  its 
irork  on  all  of  us,  and  when  increasing  age  shall  have  rendered  labor  irk- 
iome  to  you,  and  growing  infirmities  call  for  repose,  where  may  then 
be  your  friends  ?  Most  of  them  probably  in  their  graves,  and  the  few 
that  remain  without  the  influence,  and  perhaps  without  the  ability,  to 
serve  you. 

"  These  considerations  have  been  conclusive  with  the  gentlemen  who 
act  with  us.  All  have  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  do  now  what  they  might 
not  be  able  to  do  hereafter. 

"  In  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  have  -  the  honor  respectfully  to  offer  to 

you  the  above  annuity  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  hoping  that, 

if  it  be  not  desirable  at  present,  it  may  hereafter  tend  to  the  comfort  of 

your  advancing  years,  and  serve  to  recall  to  your  mind  this  last  united 

efibrt  of  your  friends  whose  hearts  were  with  you,  and  who  were  anxious, 

while  they  had  the  power,  honorably  and  truly  to  assist  and  serve  you. 

"  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

"  Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"David  Sbabs.' 
"  Hon,  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.*' 

[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MB.   8EAB8.] 

"  WASHnvoTOir,  March  95, 1846. 
"  Hon.  David  Sears, 

"  Sib  :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  21st 
instant. 

"  The  kindness  manifested  by  the  transaction,  information  of  which 
you  communicate,  is  of  too  important  and  grave  a  character  to  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  forms  in  wliich  a  sense  of  ordinary  obligations  is  usually  ex- 
pressed. 

"I  cannot  but  feel  how  entirely  unworthy  my  public  services  have 
been  of  so  unusual  and  munificent  a  memorial. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  been  in  public  life  many  years,  to  the  no  small 
neglect  of  my  profession  and  prejudice  of  my  private  affairs.     I  hope  that, 

'    List  of  names  referred  to  in  the  kins,  Jr.,  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  Georjije 

above  letter :  W.    Lyman,   G.    C.  Shattuck,  John   D. 

David  Sears,  William  Appleton,  Na-  Williams,  Thomas  Lamb,  Samuel  Law- 

than   Appleton,  John  Wells,   David   S.  rence,  Edward  H.  Robbins,  W.  W.  Stone, 

Brown,    Samuel    Appleton,    Robert    G.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  John  C.  Gray,  Ozias 

Shaw,  J.  Chickering,  W.  P.  Winchester,  Goodwin,  Bei\jamin  T.  Reed,  Ebenezer 

Horace   Gray,  Francis   C.  Lowell,  Wil-  Smith,  A.  Binney,  C.  W.  Cartwright,  Ben- 

liam  Amory,  Franklin  Dexter,  John  E.  jamin  Loring,  Eben  Chadwick,  J.  W.  Ed- 

Thayer,  John  A.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  mands,  Henry  Cabot,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Thomas  H.  Per-  Ignatius  Sargent,  William  H.  Prescott 
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OD  some  occasions,  I  have  done  good,  and  that,  on  'others,  I  may  hmrt 
averted  evil.  But,  for  all  I  have  done,  and  for  mach  more,  if  I  could 
have  accomplished  more,  I  have  found,  and  should  have  found,  abundant 
reward  in  the  evidences  of  respect,  confidence,  and  kindness  already  re- 
ceived from  political  and  private  friends. 

**  When  I  have  returned  home,  after  long-continued  and  exhausting 
labors,  I  have  forgotten,  amidst  the  cordial  greetings  of  those  whom  I 
most  respect  and  honor,  all  the  inconveniences,  toils,  and  losses,  connected 
with  public  life. 

"  The  contribution  which  you  now  make  known  to  me  must  be  placed 
entirely  to  the  account  of  the  friendship  and  generosity  of  yourself  and 
the  other  gentlemen. 

**  Expressions  of  thanks,  however  warm  and  earnest,  would,  in  a  case 
like  this,  be  feeble.  I  must  rest,  therefore,  in  the  persuasion  that  all  who 
have  borne  a  part  in  this  transaction  will  believe  that  it  has  deeply  and 
profoundly  impressed  me  with  the  sentiments  and  emotions  justly  belong- 
ing to  the  occasion. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  personal  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant,  etc., 

"  DAinEL  Webster," 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  tariff,  will  always  stand  as  the  best  refutation  that 
could  be  given  to  the  charge  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  certain  New-England  interests.  The  Administration 
of  President  Polk  had  conceived  and  prepared  a  measure  that 
was  to  work  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
duties  on  imported  merchandise.  Discarding  the  principle 
of  specific  duties,  it  proposed  that  all  duties  should  be  ad 
valorem^  and  that  duties  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  of  exportation.  Next,  it  so  changed  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  rates  of  duties  as  to  operate  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  interests  of  our  own  .labor.  Finally,  by  en- 
hancing the  duties  on  raw  materials,  it  tended  to  depress 
the  shipping  interests.  As  a  mere  representative  of  a  certain 
class  of  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  "Webster  might 
have  been  expected  to  attend  to  those  features  of  the  l)ill  which 
especially  concerned  them,  and  to  have  left  the  internal  in- 
dustry and  the  external  commerce  of  the  country  at  large  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  whoever  will  examine  the  tariff 
speeches  which  he  made  at  this  session  of  Congress,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  opinions  on  the  abstract  questions  of  protection 
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and  free  trade,  will  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  dealt  with,  in  which  Mr.  Webster's  constitu- 
ents had  very  little  concern.  He  will  see  the  whole  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits  of  a  great  country,  with  all  their  inter- 
dependent relations,  as  then  existing,  grasped,  dissected,  and 
analyzed  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  a  statesman ;  and 
it  will  be  difficult  for  liim  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
speeches  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  been  reading  an  argu- 
ment made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  capitalists  in  a  single  State, 
whose  investments  in  some  special  pursuit  were  but  a  fraction 
in  the  great  aggregate  of  national  wealth  and  labor.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  Mr.  Webster  to  make  himself  the  mere 
representative  of  a  locality  or  a  class.  So  universal  was  the 
feeling  that  he  belonged  to  all  localities  and  to  all  classes,  that, 
whenever  these  subjects  were  under  discussion,  men,  who  had 
no  personal  or  any  other  claims  upon  him — men  of  every 
region,  engaged  in  every  kind  of  pursuit,  and  entertaining 
every  variety  of  opinion — poured  in  upon  him  the  informa- 
tion which  they  supposed  important,  and  which  they  knew 
would  find  its  legitimate  influence  when  digested  by  his  in- 
tellect.* 

The  special  influence  exercised  by  him,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  tariflf  of  1846,  consisted  in  saving  the  Government  from  the 
perpetration  of  a  great  blunder.  As  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  bill  contained  a  provision  by  which  the 
importer  or  consignee  of  goods,  who  had  entered  them  with  a 
fraudulent  under- valuation,  could  compel  the  Government  to 
take  and  pay  for  them  at  his  own  valuations,  with  five  per 
centum  in  addition  !  After  a  scorching  exposition  of  this 
extraordinary  scheme,  Mr.  Webster  caused  it  to  be  stricken 
out.* 

The  reenactment  of  the  "  Sub-Treasury  "  was  another  of  the 
measures  of  this  session  which  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  dutv 
to  oppose.  Originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1837,  but 
failing  then  and  at  a  subsequent  session  to  be  adopted,  this 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  funds  became  a  law  in  1840, 

*  See  the  speeches  on  the  tariff  of     pending  Tariff  Bill,  which,  on  Mr.  Web- 
.846,  Works,  v.,  161-243.  ster's   motion,  was  stricken  out  on  the 

*  I  refer  to  the  ninth  section  of  the    28th  of  July. 
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and  was  repealed  in  1841.  Being  a  favorite  measure  of  tlie 
Democratic  party,  it  was  now  brought  forward  again.  ItB 
characteristic  principle  was,  that  the  Government  should  keep 
its  own  funds  in  its  own  custody  instead  of  depositing  them  in 
banks.  Without  repeating  liis  objections  to  this  measure  od 
account  of  its  effects  on  the  business  of  individuals,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, on  this  occasion,  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
embarrassments  it  would  produce  in  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government  itself.* 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  affording  to  Mexico  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  although  lie,  like  many  other  public  men  in  this  coun- 
try, considered  it  a  measure  tending  to  produce  war.  The 
letter,  written  to  his  son,  in  March,  1845,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union, 
already  quoted,  shows,  with  precision,  how  he  regarded  this 
matter. 

Tt  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not 
the  result  of  a  declaration  of  war  bv  Mexico  on  account  of  our 
having  acquired  Texas,  but  that  it  was  brought  on  by  a  state 
of  hostilities  produced  by  the  course  ot  our  Executive  in  taking 
armed  occupation  of  that  country  before  we  had  an  ascertained 
title  to  any  of  it,  and  by  subsequently  advancing  our  forces 
into  a  region  where  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
proper  was  not  settled  ;  so  that  when  the  President,  by  his 
message  of  May  11,  1S40,  applied  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
raise  troops  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  recite,  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  that  "  a  state  .of  war 
exists"  between  Mexico  and  the  Ignited  States.  When  this 
extraordinary  act,  growing  out  of  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of 
May,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent,  and  consequently  his  vote  was 
not  given  i\)r  or  against  the  Mexi(ran  War.  When  he  left  Wash- 
ington, on  one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  he  could  not  have 
anticii>ated  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  The  Presi- 
dent's message,  recommending  to  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  war,  was  read  in  the  two  Houses  on  the  11th 

*  See  his  remarks,  Works,  v.,  244,  d  seq. 
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of  May,  and  the  act  was  passed  on  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Webster,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  again  in  the  Senate  on  the 
14th. 

Wholly  irresponsible  therefore  for  the  war  itself,  his  course 
in  regard  to  it  was  limited  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Administration 
for  conducting  it,  and  many  of  these  opinions  have  a  permanent 
importance.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  action  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  by 
raising  a  provisional  army  to  be  officered  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  calling  into  the  field  the  militia  of  the  States,  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  mongrel  force,  consisting  of  "  vol- 
unteers "  organized  into  regiments  ])y  the  States,  with  officers 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  States.  The  service  of 
these  regiments  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  when  ten- 
dered, and  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  officei^  whose  commissions  were  derived  from  the 
separate  States.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  they  were  not 
part  of  an  "  army  "  "  raised  "  by  Congress,  in  the  sense  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  raise  armies,  nor  were  they  militia 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  another  of 
the  military  powers  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Webster  regarded 
this  system  as  mixed,  irregular,  and  incongruous,  and  said  that 
it  would  be  abundantly  proved  to  be  ineonv^enient  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  should  ])e  ended.  But,  among  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  this  system,  one  of  especial 
consequence  relates  to  the  constitutional  powers  oi  Congress 
in  the  employment  of  troops.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  opposed  and  assisted  in  defeating  a  con- 
scription bill.*  He  now  repeated,  with  great  emphasis,  the  opin- 
ion that  the  only  compulsorj'  military  service  known  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  arises  when  tlie 
militia  of  the  States,  in  its  organized  forms,  is  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  its  employment  for  certain  purposes.  In 
some  remarks  which  he  now  made  upon  this  system  of  "  volun- 
teer regiments  "  (on  the  2Gth  of  May,  1846),  he  said : 

>  AnU,  i.,  138,  189. 
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"  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have  acted  somewhat  more 
wisely  if  they  had  proceeded  upon  the  true  line  of  their  policy,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  They  were  authorized  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  bound  by  no  rule  but  the  discretion  of  Congress.  That  was  a 
large,  and  broad,  and  unqualified  power.  £Jongrcss  was  also  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  States — for  the  militia 
was  the  militia  of  the  States — to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and 
execute  the  laws.  In  the  present  bill,  and  that  passed  the  other  day,  these 
persons  were  spoken  of  as  volunteers.  All  were  volunteers  in  the  militia 
proper — all  were  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — unless  it 
were  the  militia  of  the  States,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  service  waa 
compulsory — the  only  compulsory  service  ukder  this  Governmejit. 
In  his  opinion,  then,  it  v;ould  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  mili- 
tary forces,  regular  or  provisional,  employed  and  paid  by  the  Qovemmont 
of  the  United  States,  officered  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress,  if  these  troops  had  been  called  into 
the  service,  and  the  officers  commissioned  by  Congress  itself,  leaving  them 
just  as  much  volunteers  as  they  now  were.  He  had  heard  no  objection  to 
that,  except  that  the  practice  in  the  States  had  been,  that  the  volunteen 
selected  their  company  officers,  and  that  by  the  latter  the  field-officers 
were  selected.  That  could  be  done  just  as  well  in  a  provisional  army, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  Congress,  as  not.  But  there  would  always 
be  considerable  inconvenience  in  having  forces  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  commissioned  by  State  authority.  lie  did  not  know  how  far  they 
might  be  able  to  go  on  with  that  system,  and  avoid  some  great  inconven- 
iences. The  bill  authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  service  of  citizens 
by  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  companies.  A  brigade  was  to 
consist  of  two  regiments — one  might  be  raised  in  Ohio  and  the  other  in 
Indiana.  The  service  of  these  regiments  is  accepted — who  is  to  command 
them  ?  According  to  the  proposini  law,  the  Pn^ident  was  to  designate  the 
general  officer  out  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  ^Vllat  did  that  come  to  ? 
Why,  to  this:  that  a  brigadier-general  of  Indiana — a  brigadier  only  by 
State  authority — commands  the  Ohio  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States!  It  struck  him  that  a  serious  difficulty  thus  lay  in  their  way. 
The  brigadier  commanding  these  regiments,  thus  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  not  to  come  before  the  Senate.  He  was  not  to  derive  his  au- 
thority from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  could  easily  fore- 
see that  they  could  not  go  on  long  with  such  a  system  without  great  hinder- 
ance  and  obstruction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not,  as  he  had  said,  his  purpose 
to  offer  any  formal  opposition  to  the  bill.  They  w^uld  grow  wiser  by 
experience ;  and  if  the  war  should  last — which  God  forbid  I — they  would 
see  the  propriety  of  having  a  provisional  army  for  short  enlistment,  kept 
a  distinct  corps  for  all  purposes  of  promotion  and  organization,  destined 
or  expected  to  be  temporary  and  occasional  in  its  use  and  charncter,  but, 
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nevertheless,  officered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  [if]  the 
election  of  [by]  the  soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  is  considered  advis- 
able [it  can  be  done],  just  as  well  by  authority  of  this  Government  as  of 
the  States." 

With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  tlie  war,  Mr.  Webster, 
in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  24:th  of  June,  declared 
his  readiness  to  vote  for  all  needful  supplies  that  might  be 
demanded  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  war,  and  gave 
some  important  advice  in  regard  to  what  he  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending 
it.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  armies  were  now  invading  Mexico, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  to  march  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  city  of  IVIexico,  he  demanded  for  what  objects 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  him 
that  the  weaker  nation  would  be  subjected  to  a  conquest  by  the 
stronger  one,  if  the  war  was  to  go  on  ;  tliat  her  dismemberment 
would  follow,  and  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  more  terri- 
tory to  be  annexed  to  the  Union  and  to  embarrass  us  with  new 
questions  concerning  it.  Foreseeing  these  results,  and  greatly 
fearing  them,  he  took  this  early  occasion  to  say  that  a  formal, 
solemn  embassv  ouf:cht  to  be  sent  to  IVIexico,  to  invite  her  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  that  hostilities  should  be 
suspended.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  slie  was  not  willing  to 
treat,  he  should  then  be  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  i)rosecution  of 
the  war.  lie  expressed  it  as  his  own  o])inion  that  neither 
England  nor  any  other  European  power  would  interfere  to  aid 
Mexico,  and  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  policy  of 
all  governments  to  have  Mexico  at  peace,  in  a  state  of  active 
industry,  and  increasing  her  resources  and  multiplying  her 
products.  He  felt  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  republic,  but  Llexico 
had  produced  few  or  no  enlightened  public  men  to  guide  her 
counsels,  and  her  people  had  been  a  great  deal  worse  governed 
than  they  were  under  the  vnceroyalty. 

During  this  winter  he  finally  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  make 
an  explicit  answer  to  one  of  the  many  inquiries  which  he  had 
received  from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  respecting  the 
speech  attributed  to  John  Adams  in  the  eulogy  of  August, 
1820.  A  generation  of  men  had  grown  to  manhood,  with  thirt 
remarkable  piece  of  eloquence  imi)ressed  upon,  their  memories 
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in  your  hands,  to  serve  if  similar  inquiries  should  happen  to  be  mtdi 
of  you, 

*^  Yon  see  all  that  is  publicly  done  here.  As  to  personal  and  domeitu 
matters,  we  get  along  pretty  well.  We  have  taken  a  house,  eaUed  ready 
furnished,  about  as  big  as  two  pigeon-boxes,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and 
some  little  space  and  shrubbery  about  it.'  Our  nearest  neighbor  is  y^ 
quiet.  It  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  on  Sondif 
is  all  that  we  hear  firom  it. 

"  My  health  is  excellent.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  think  how  well 
I  am,  and  how  little  abatement  I  feel  of  the  disposition  for  occupation. 
My  a£fairs  in  court  are  as  numerous  and  as  imjiortant  as  at  any  time  of  my 
life.  But,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  these,  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  be 
abLs  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  place,  so  far  as  attention  to  the  busineas 
before  it  is  regarded ;  second,  if  I  should  have  leisure,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  would  gladly  bestow  thought  and  time  upon,  of  more  per 
manent  interest  than  the  temporary  politics  of  the  day.* 

**  I  pray  you  make  Mrs.  Webster's  and  my  own  kindest  remembrancei 

to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

"  Dan'l  Webstbb. 
"  Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  MR.  TICKNOR.] 

''JTon^  88, 1846. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Here  comes  another."  I  cannot  possibly  answer  all 
these,  one  after  another.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the  correspondence 
with  the  Auburn  man  which  I  sent  to  you  ;  and,  if  that  would  be  well, 
how  and  where  ? 

"  Mv  wife  has  written  to  friends  in  New  York  to  look  out  a  little  for 
you,  but  she  is  now  so  little  of  a  New- York  woman,  she  can  give  no  advice 
herself. 

"  I  am  just  opening  the  British  newspapers.  It  would  seem  that  Old 
England  tcill  not  get  in  apassion,  do  all  we  can.  Some  people  here  think 
her  conduct  very  provoking.  They  arc  offended  that  she  does  not  show 
a  praj}€r  resentment;  and  that  such  glorious  flights  of  indignant  eloquence 
are  all  lost  upon  her.  Yours, 

"  D.  W.»' 

[from  MR.   SAMUEL  B.   RUGGLES.] 

"  New  York,  October  12, 1846. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  On  leaving  Vienna  last  winter,  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  firom  Priuc(;  Mettemich  a  fine  proof  impression  of  a 

1   TliiB  was  the  house  in  which   he  had  long  entertaineil,  of  writing  a  His- 

resided   through    Mr.    Fillmore's    prcsi-  tory  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Ad- 

dency.  niiniBtration  of  Washinjrtou. 

*  This  alludes  to  a  purpose,  which  he  '  From  Bangor,  Maine. 
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recent  engraying  of  himself,  giving  his  features  and  expression  witli  sin- 
gular fidelity.  With  Ms  own  autograph  and  signature  he  addressed  it  to 
yourself,  and  requested  me  to  present  it,  in  hia  behalf^  on  my  return  to 
America. 

^  I  feel  under  deep  obligation  to  hia  Highness,  not  only  for  much  per- 
sonal kindness  received  at  his  hands,  but  particularly  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  thus  afforded  me  of  showing  how  highly  your  flattering  letters 
of  introduction  are  appreciated  in  Europe.  May  I,  then,  hope  that  this 
engraying  may  be  allowed  a  place  at  MarshJUld^  and  that,  as  a  token  of 
regard  from  the  eminent  and  venerable  man  occupying  a  position  so  im- 
portant in  one  hemisphere,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  him  who 
fills  so  wide  a  space  in  the  other  ? 

"  With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster,  in  which  Mrs.  Ruggles  and  my 

daughter  beg  to  unite, 

*^  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  your  obliged  friend, 

"Samubl  B.  RuGOLBa. 
"•Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 
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OHAPTEE    XXXIII. 
1846-1847. 

PUBLIO  BANQUET  IN  PHILADELPHIA — SPEECH  ON  THE  OREGON  CON- 
TROVERSY AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR — INTRODUCTION  OF  THJ 
**  WILMOT  PROVISO " — HOW  TREATED  BY  MR.  WEBSTER-OP- 
POSES  ALL   ACQUISITIONS   OF  NEW  TERRITORY COURSE   OF  THE 

"  NORTHERN     DEMOCRACY  " — VISIT     TO     THE     SOUTH — ^MEDICAL 
OPINION   ON   HIS   CATARRH. 

IN  December,  1846,  there  occurred  another  of  those  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  were 
more  frequently  tendered  to  Mr.  Webster  than  to  any  other 
public  man  of  his  time.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner,  as  a 
mark  of  their  friendly  regard  and  their  admiration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country.     In  their  invitation,  they  said  : 

"  Nearly  all  who  offer  this  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  business^ 
removed  from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  though  deeply  interested 
and  affected  in  all  their  relations  by  the  action  and  agitation  of  psurty. 
"With  these  your  name  has  long  l>een  associated  as  one  of  those  whose 
advice,  whether  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whether  successfully  ex- 
erted or  not,  were  always  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  their  inter- 
ests and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity.  They  offer  to  you  this  token 
of  respect,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem,  but  as  a  mark  of 
sincere  and  grateful  feeling. 

**  But,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves*  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  peculiarly  th(?ir  own  interests.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Republic,  they  de.'dre  in  this  way  to  express  their  appro- 
bation and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  liave  multiplied  and  strengthened 
our  ties  with  the  family  of  nations ;  that  have  increased  and  made  more 
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Stable,  as  well  as  intiinate,  onr  own  national  sympathies,  and  which,  by 
extending  your  reputation,  have  given  credit  and  fame  to  your  country. 

"  None  cherish  with  more  interest  these,  the  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  than  those  who  now  tender  this  token  of  their  esteem." 

It  waa  not  convenient,  however,  for  Mr.  Webster  to  accept 
this  invitation  until  the  ^d  of  December.  On  that  day  the 
festival  took  place,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  being  in  the  chair. 
If  these  compliments  had  in  their  day  any  alloy  of  a  political 
purpose  less  pure  than  the  language  and  sentiments  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  now  have, 
when  reproduced,  a  voice  as  of  history  speaking  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  Of  what  other  contemporary  statesman 
could  any  citizen  of  another  State  have  spoken  as  the  chair- 
man on  this  occasion  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  ?  And  of  whom 
could  this  have  been  said,  in  words  that  so  truly  anticipate  the 
judgments  of  another  age  ?  Among  all  the  complimentary 
addresses  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  the  object,  I  know  of 
none  more  graceful,  simple,  and  national  than  this  of  Mr. 
Breck: 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  the  great 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  illustrious  guest  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  welcome*.  It  is  cause  for  felicitation  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  bcjcn  accustomed  to  follow  him,  with 
earnest  attention,  in  his  high  vocations  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  have  always  seen  him  there  exercising  his  great  talents  for 
the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  Republic.  And  we,  in  common  with 
the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  comforter ;  and  more  than 
once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security,  and  prosperity. 

"  In  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
courageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  ability,  has 
carried  out,  as  far  as  his  agency  could  prevail,  the  true  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

"  For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much,  and  we  open 
our  grateful  hearts  to  him  in  thanks  ;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelings  of  pro- 
found respect  and  warm  aflection,  that  we  are  rtgoieed  at  his  presence 
here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends — his  faithful  Philadelphia  friends  and 
admirers." 

The  speech  which  followed  from  Mr.  Webster  was,  like  all 
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his  efforts  in  public,  a  speech  full  of  instruction ;  for,  at  aD 
times,  whenever  he  said  any  thing  in  public,  it  was  with  "  the 
same  high  power  of  reason,  instant  in  every  one  to  explore  and 
display  some  truth."  *  He  spoke  on  this  occasion,  as  was  hifl 
custom,  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  time  :  the  late  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  and  the  existing  Mexican  War  being 
two  of  the  chief  topics.  In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  our 
Government  to  arbitrate  the  Oregon  dispute,  because  the  Presi- 
dent "  did  not  believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration,"  he  said  that  every  question 
of  boundary  is  a  question  of  territory,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
arbitrate  leads   directly  to  an    assertion  of  the  right  of  the 

strongest,  and  to  a  resort  to  the  sword  : 

• 
^'  Do  not  all  perceive  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  only  to  establish 

the  right  of  the  strongest  ?  that  they  withdraw  public  questions  between 

nations  from  all  the  jurisdiction  of  justice,  and  all  the  authority  of  right, 

from  the  control  of  enlightened  opinion,  and  the  general  judgment  of 

mankind,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  longest  sword  ?   I 

do  not  think  this  correspondence  has  raised  the  character  of  the  United 

States  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world.    Its  spirit  does  not  partake 

of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.    It  is  at  war  with  that  spirit,  as  much  as  it 

is  at  war  with  all  our  own  history  from  1789  to  the  present  day.    The  sense 

of  modem  times,  the  law  of  humanity,  the  honor  of  civilized  states,  and 

the  authority  of  religion,. all  retpiire  that  controversies  of  this  sort,  which 

cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 

decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

"And,  now  that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and 

maintain  our  own  rights,  I  wish  that  there  should  be  as  little  doubt  of  our 

justice  and  moderation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  was  then  so  far 
developed  that  conquests  and  new  acquisitions  of  territory 
might  be  anticipated,  he.  thought  proper  to  give  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had  bceu  brought  about. 
Intent  always  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  watch- 
ing with  ceaseless  vigilance  every  thing  that  tended  to  it^ 
infi'action,  he  now  stated,  with  his  usual  j)recision,  in  what 
respect  the  Executive  had  encroached  upon  the  ])rerogative  of 
Congress.  Having  shown  that  the  Executive  order,  advancing 
tlie  army  to  the  liio  Grande,  was  a  step  naturally,  if  not  neces- 

*  Rufus  Choate.    Eulogy  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  July  27,  1863 
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Barily,  tending  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  to  produce  a  war,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
against  the  just  limitations  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  a  dangerous  precedent.  What  was  the 
value,  he  asked,  of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  power  but 
Congress  can  declare  war,  if  the  President  of  his  own  authority 
may  make  such  military  movements  as  must  bring  on  war  3 

He  held  that  any  thing  tending  directly  or  naturally  to  pro- 
duce war  should  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
With  respect  to  the  preamble  of  the  A(j)b  of  May  11th,  which 
asserted  that  "  war  exists  betw^een  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,"  he  said  that  this  was  an  assertion  of  a  fact.  No  war 
having  been  declared  by  Congress,  this  act  undertook  to  create 
a  fact ;  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislative  body.  lie 
presumed  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  enable  the  President  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  its  limits.  A  war  of  invasion, 
of  conquests,  the  establishment  of  provinces,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  new  worlds  to  the  United  States,  which  now  seemed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Executive,  he  did  not  believe  had  been 
intentionally  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

The  speech  at  the  Philadelphia  dinner  also  contains  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  which  was  drawn  forth  by  the  previous  '*  vetoes "  of 
President  Polk,  of  several  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments. It  embraces,  too,  a  full  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariffs,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  labor,  which  he  always  sought,  as  a 
legislator,  to  regard  before  the  interests  of  capital.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  Yth  of  December, 
1846,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  only  important  questions  before  Congress,  during  this 
session,  related  to  the  Mexican  War ;  and,  in  these,  so  far  as 
they  concerned  mere  details,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part. 
He  did,  however,  interest  himself  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  the  chaplains  proposed  to  be  appointed  for  the  army ;  and 
to  the  soldiers,  in  respect  to  the  land  bounties  that  were  to  be 
offered  to  encourage  enlistments.    When  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

•Works,  il  80^-868. 
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General  Taylor  was  proposed  in  the  following  February,  hav- 
ing, as  Mr.  "Webster  expressed  it,  "  a  sting  in  it,"  he  cansed 
the  sting  to  be  removed,  and  the  vote  to  stand  as  a  single 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  OongresB.*  Beyond  this  he  did  not 
interfere  in  regard  to  measures  relating  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  bnt  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  it  became 
necessary  to  act  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  he  took  a  very  decided  attitude,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  proved  by  all  that  has  since  oc- 
curred. ^ 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1847,  while  a  bill,  to  appropriate 

three  millions  of  dollars  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred  in  ending  the  war,  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  AVilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
that  body,  introduced  tlie  amendment  which  has  since  borne 
his  name,  and  which  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory that  might  .thereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to, 
the  United  States.  The  principle  of  this  famous  "  Wilmot 
Proviso  "  was,  of  course,  one  that  commended  itself  to  every 
representative  of  a  Northern  constituency ;  but,  the  wisdom 
of  acquiring  territory  at  all,  tnisting  to  the  chances  of  estab- 
lishing this  restriction,  obviously  admitted  of  the  most  serious 
question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Texas  was  already  in 
the  Union,  under  a  compact  which  admitted  of  the  formation 
of  four  new  slave  States  out  of  her  vast  territory ;  that  she  so 
came  in  by  the  votes  of  Northern  Senators  and  representatives; 
and  that  there  was  little  prospect,  aftier  this  concession,  that 
Southern  men  of  any  party  would  consent,  in  future  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  to  have  what  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
inequality  affixed  to  their  relation  to  new  regions  lying  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  section  of  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Webster, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  all  these  projects  of  enlarging  the 
area  of  the  Union,  involving,  as  they  necessarily  did,  the  sec- 
tional question  of  slavery,  were  exceedingly  objectionable ;  and, 
after  what  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  Texas,  he  had  no  faith  in 
a  policy  which  proposed  to  risk  the  consequences  of  acquiring 
more  territory,  along  with  the   doubtful  prospect  of  laying 

'  The  "  Bting "  was  embraced  in  a  nothing  herein  contained  8haU  be  eon* 
proviso^  which  excepted  one  of  General  strued  into  an  approbation  of  the  termi 
Taylor*8  acts,  in  these  words:   "That    of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey/* 
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upon  it,  before  or  after  it  had  been  obtained,  the  restriction  of 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  As  in  the  case  of  Texas,  he  now  sought 
again  to  close  the  door  against  tliese  questions,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  He  therefore, 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso "  into  the  House,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate  two 
resolutions,  in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union  ;  and  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  her  dismemberment,  and  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace  on  a  liberal  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
and  with  a  just  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  either  country 
having  claims  against  the  other.* 

But  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  then  holding  as  a 
party  the  control  of  public  measures,  was  fixed.  The  two 
divisions  of  that  party  concurred  in  the  determination  to  have 
more  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  from  Mexico,  and  to 
be  wrested  from  her  by  the  treaty  which  it  was  foreseen  she 
could  be  compelled  to  make. 

Many  of  the  "  Northern  Democracy,"  so  called  in  the  po- 
litical designations  of  tlie  time,  were  for  acquiring  this  territory, 
under  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  if  they  could,  but,  at  all  events, 
for  acquiring  it ;  the  "  Southern  Democracy "  were  opposed 
to  the  proviso,  and  were  determined  to  have  the  territory  with- 
out it,  assuming  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  framed  into  slave 
States.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  Three- 
million  Bill  was  before  the  Senate,  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  similar  in  tenor  to  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  disclaiming  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  was 
voted  down  bv  the  Democratic  Senators  ao^ainst  the  votes  of 
twenty-four  Whig  members,  representing  both  Southern  and 
Northern  States.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Berrien's  resolution, 
expressed  himself -as  follows  : 

"  But  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  pause.  I  am  arrested  by  occurrences  of 
this  night,  which,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  alarm.  They  are  ominous,  por- 
tentous.    Votes  which  have  been  just  passed  by  majorities  here  cannot 

>  February  15,  1847. 
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fail  to  awaken  public  attentiDn.  Every  patriotic  American,  every 
who  wishes  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  ought  to  ponder  them  well.  I 
heard,  sir,  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  and  with  a  grcAt  part 
of  his  remarks  I  agreed ;  I  thought  they  must  lead  to  some  useful  result 
But,  then,  what  does  he  come  to,  after  all  ?  He  is  for  acquiring  territory 
under  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  for  acquiring  territory. 
He  will  not  vote  against  all  territory  to  form  new  States,  though  he  is 
willing  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  slave  Stat^  Other  gentlemen  of  his 
party  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  view.  This  is  called  '  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy.' I  so  denominate  the  party,  because  it  so  denominates  itselfl  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  said  he 
wanted  no  new  territory ;  all  he  wanted  was  equality,  and  no  exclusion ; 
he  wished  the  South  to  be  saved  from  any  thing  derogatory,  and  yet  he 
does  not  vote  against  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Nor  do  other  Senators 
from  Southern  States.  They  arc,  therefore,  in  general,  in  favor  of  new 
territory  and  new  States,  being  slave  States.  This  is  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  Both  parties  agree,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  territory,  though  it  be  not  decided  now  whether  the  character  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory  shall  be  that  of  freedom  or  slavery.  This  point 
they  are  willing  to  leave  for  future  agitation  and  ftiture  controversy. 
Gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  are  ready,  nevertheless, 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  though  that  proviso  be  struck  out.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  ready  to  take  that  course,  and  his  Northern  and  Eastern 
friends,  who  sit  round  him  here  in  the  Senate,  are  as  ready  as  he  is.  They 
all  demand  acquisition,  and  maintain  the  war  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  branch  of  the  party  votes  eagerly  and  unitedly  for  ter- 
ritory, the  Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected,  because  these  geutlemen  take  it 
for  granted  that,  that  proviso  being  rejected,  States  funned  out  of  Mexico 
will  necessarily  be  slave  States,  and  added  to  this  Union  as  such.  Now, 
sir,  it  has  appeared  to  me  from  the  beginning,  that  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  was  submitted  some  days  ago  by  my 
friend,  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia,  was  the  true  and  the  only 
true  policy  for  us  to  pursue.  This  amendment  rejects  all  desire  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico ;  it  rejects  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest ; 
it  signifies  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  a  readiness  on  our  part 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  treat,  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for 
boundaries  and  indenmitics.  This  amendment  has  been  rejected,  and  now 
I  come  to  the  point :  Who  has  rejected  it  ?  By  whose  votes  has  this 
amendment,  this  very  evening,  been  lost?  Sir,  it  has  been  lost  by  the 
votes  of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  and  his  Northern  and 
Eastern  friends.  It  has  been  voted  down  by  the  '  Northern  Democracy.' 
If  this  *  Northern  Democracy '  had  supported  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  prevailed,  and  we  should  then  have  had  no  new  territor}^  at  all,  and, 
of  course,  no  new  slave  territory ;  no  new  States  at  all,  and,  of  course,  no 
new  slave  States.    This  is  certain  and  indisputable.    If  the  Senate  had 
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flaid  what  that  resolution  proposes,  the  danger  would  have  been  over. 
But  these  gentlemen  would  not  vote  for  it.  To  a  man,  they  voted  against 
it.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  Northern  States,  however  warmly  he  might  have  declared  himself 
against  new  slave  States,  yet  refused  to  vote  against  all  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, a  measure  proposed  and  ofifered  as  a  perfect  security  against  more 
slave  States.  They  are  for  acquiring  territory ;  they  are  for  more  States ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  these  new 
States  being  slave  States,  and  to  meet  all  the  convulsions  which  the  discus- 
sion of  that  momentous  question  may  hereafter  produce.  Sir,  if  there  be 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  consistency,  or  sound  policy,  or  comprehensive 
foresight,  in  all  this,  I  cannot  see  it. 

"  The  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  was  sup- 
ported by  the  votes  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Senate.  Twenty-nine 
members  voted  against  it.  Of  these  twenty-nine  there  were  six  gentlemen 
representing  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  viz.,  one  from  Maine,  one  from 
New  Hampshire,  one  from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  York,  and  one 
fit>m  Pennsylvania.  If  these  six  members  had  voted  for  the  resolution, 
they  would  have  changed  the  majority ;  there  would,  from  that  moment^ 
have  been  no  apprehension  of  new  slave  territory  or  new  slave  States. 
Against  the  resolution,  also,  we  heard  the  voices  of  five  members  from  the 
free  States  in  the  Northwest ;  viz.,  one  from  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  one 
from  Michigan,  and  one  from  Illinois.  So  it  is  eWdent  that,  if  all  the 
Senators  from  the  free  States  had  voted  for  this  amendment,  and  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  such  acquisition  would  have  been  denounced. 
in  advance,  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  the  question  of 
more  slave  States  settled  forever. 

"Mr.  President,  I  arraign  no  men  and  no  parties.  I  take  no  judgment 
into  my  own  hands.  But  I  present  this  simple  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  and  ask  for  it,  humbly  but  most  earnestly,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  a  controversy  which  is  likely  to  shake  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  centre  ?  And  now,  sir,  who  are  the  twenty-four  members  who 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  member  from  Georgia  ?  They  are  the 
Whigs  of  the  Senate,  Whigs  from  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  Easl 
and  the  West.  In  their  judgment  it  is  due  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  to  its  safety,  to  its  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Constitution,  to  declare  at  once,  to  proclaim  now,  that  we  want  no 
new  States,  nor  territory  to  form  new  States  out  of,  as  the  end  of  conquest. 
Pot  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all  my  heart.  We  want  no  ex- 
tension of  territory,  we  want  no  accession  of  new  States.  The  country  is 
already  large  enough. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  any  cession  which  may  be  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  a  port  or  two  on  the  Pa- 
ciilc,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  commerce.  But  I  speak  of  large 
territories,  obtained  by  conquest,  to  form  States  to  be  annexed  to  the 
59 
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Union ;  and  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  vuj 
each  purposes. 

'^  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  indulged  here  in  a  short  retrospection.  In 
the  present  posture  of  things  and  of  parties,  we  may  well  look  back  upon 
the  past.  Within  a  year  or  two  afler  Texas  had  |chicye<}  its  indepen- 
dence, there  were  those  who  already  spoke  of  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Against  that  project  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  an  early  and 
decided  course.  Having  occasion  to  address  political  friends  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  March,  1837, 1  expressed  my  sentiments  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  From  those  opinions  I  have  never  swerved.  From 
the  first  I  saw  nothing,  and  have  seen  nothing,  but  evil  and  danger  to 
arise  to  the  country  from  annexation. 

"  The  prudence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  stifled  the  project  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Tyler  it  was  revived. 

"  Sir,  the  transactions  and  occurrences  from  that  time  onward,  till  the 
measure  was  finally  consummated  in  December,  1845,  are  matters  of  histoiy 
and  record.  That  history  and  that  record  can  neither  be  falsified  nor 
erased.  There  they  stand,  and  must  stand  forever ;  and  they  proclaim  to 
the  whole  world,  and  to  all  ag(?a,  that  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union, 
slavery  and  all,  only  by  means  of  the  aid  and  active  cooperation  of  those 
who  now  call  themselves  the  'Northern  Democracy'  of  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  by  those  who  assert  their  own  ri«jjht  to  be  regarded  as 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  people,  among  all  the  public  men  of  the  country. 
Where  was  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  where  were  his  North- 
em  and  Eastern  friends,  when  Texas  was  pressing  to  get  into  the  UnioD, 
bringing  slaves  and  slavery  with  her  ?  Where  were  they,  I  ask  ?  Were 
they  standing  up  like  men  against  slaves  and  slavery  ?  Was  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  new  slave  State  an  object  which  '  Northern  Democracy '  opposed, 
or  from  which  it  averted  its  eyes  with  horror?  Sir,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  his  friends,  were  counselling  and  assisting,  aiding  and 
abetting,  the  whole  proceeding.  Some  of  them  were  voting  here  as  eagerly 
as  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  bringing  in  another  slave 
State.  Others  of  us  from  the  North  opposed  annexation  as  far  as  we 
could.  We  remonstrated,  we  protested,  we  voted",  but  the  *  Northern 
Democracy'  helped  to  outvote  us,  to  defeat  us,  to  overwhelm  us.  And 
they  accomplished  their  purpose.  Nay,  more.  The  party  in  the  North 
which  calls  itself,  by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence,  the  *  Liberty  Party,* 
opposed  with  all  its  force  the  election  of  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844, 
when  it  had  the  power  of  assisting  in  and  securing  the  election  of  thfc 
Whig  candidate,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  Polk's  election ;  and  when  it  was 
as  clear  and  visible  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  Mr.  Polk's  election  would 
bring  slaveholding  Texas  into  the  Union.  No  man  can  deny  this.  And 
in  the  party  of  this  *  Northern  Democracy,'  and  in  this  '  Liberty  Party  * 
too,  probably,  are  those,  at  this  moment,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to 
meet  all  the  consequences,'  to  stand  the  chance  of  all  convulsions,  to  aea 

fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  rather  than  that  new  aUyi 
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States  should  be  added  to  the  Union ;  but  who,  neyertheless,  will  not  join 
with  us  in  a  declaration  against  new  States  of  any  character,  thereby  shut* 
ting  the  door  forever  against  the  further  admission  of  slavery. 

"  Here,  sir,  is  a  chapter  of  political  inconsistency  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  country,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  age.  If  it  be  any  thing  but  party  attachment,  carried,  recklessly,  to 
every  extent,  and  party  antipathy  maddened  into  insanity,  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it. 

"  Sir,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I  pre- 
tend to  see  but  little  of  the  future,  and  that  little  affords  no  gratification. 
All  I  can  scan  is  contention,  strife,  and  agitation.  Before  we  obtain  a 
perfect  right  to  conquered  tcrritor}',  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No  treaty  can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Con- 
stitution is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 
Now,  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  probability  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  any  treaty  of  cession,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Senate  or  another? 
Will  the  North  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  subject  to  slavery  ? 
Will  the  South  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  from  which 
slavery  is  excluded?  Sir,  the  future  is  full  of  ditficulties  and  fiill  of 
dangers.  We  are  suffering  to  pass  the  golden  opportunity  for  securing 
harmony  and  the  stability  of  the  Constitution.  We  appear  to  me  to  be 
rushing  upon  perils  headlong,  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  But  I  put 
my  trust  in  Providence,  and  in  that  good  sense  and  patriiitism  of  tlie 
people  which  will  yet,  I  hope,  be  awakened  before  it  is  too  late." 

And  here,  with  this  distinct  and  prophetic  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  present,  said  no  more.  The 
"  Wilmot  Proviso  "  was  not  adopted ;  the  Executive  was  left  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  to  make  a  treaty,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind  respecting  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  tlie  coun- 
try entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  full  of  the  perils  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  pointed  out.* 

*  When  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  waa  tlemen  passed  their  minds'  over  it  ?  Did  any 
moved  in  the  Senate  as  an  additional  sec  '"'^n  Buppoae  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
..  ,  ,,  mu  Ml-  iJMi  r*  au  ^^  carryinc:  out  this  problom  of  a  free  gov- 
taon  to  the  Three-million  Bill,  alter  the  emment  without  further  acqniHition,  aa  our 
rejection  of  Mr.  Berrien's  restriction,  popnlatiwn  increased?  The  Houi*e  of  Rep- 
Mr.  Webster  voted  for  it.  It  was  re-  rt;?entativp^8,  now  with  two  hundred  and 
.  A  1  L  .  r  *u'  A  .  *.  i  twenty-eli'ht  members,  found  it  necessary  to 
jected  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-  adopt  the  -one-hour  rule'  in  debate;  but 
one.  Some  remarlcs  madt;  bv  Mr.  Arclier,  when  we  become  a  ponulation  of  one  hun- 
of  Virpinia,  on  this  occasion,  ought  to  be  ^red  millions  as  it  had  been  calculated  we 
nnnfnA  hi»r»  •  "*'°"  should.  It  would  be  wecessarv  to  adopt 
quoum  nere  .  a  *  minute  ruh','  and  then  every  tKinir  would 
**  But  there  was  another  view  that  was  Just  be  done  out  of  doore— nothln*?  more  than  the 
ti  «b«>lntely  imperative  on  his  mind  as  that  mere  forms  of  deliberation  remalulmi:;  and 
at  which  he  had  »)nly  Just  glanced.  It  was  we  shall  become  the  most  corrupt  Otivem- 
the  lntr<Klnction  or  the  qnestion,  which  would  ment  ever  soen  in  the  world.  And  did  any 
oome  up  with  the  acquisition  of  new  terrl-  man  donbt,if  they  passed  this  Rppronriatloii, 
tory.  Had  they,  he  inquired,  become  abso-  that  the  struggle  on  the  quest'on  or  slavery 
lutely  insane  with  this  rabid  appetite  for  ter-  would  come  i  Let  honorable  Senators  read 
ritonal  acquisition  ?  What  was  Uie  super-  the  resolutions  which  have  already  been  pre> 
fldal  extent  of  the  United  Stateaf    Hadgeo-  sentcd  from  eight  or  nine  States  of  this 
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At  this  Bession  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Kr.  Crittend^Mi^ 
making  an  appropriation  for  sending  supplies  of  food  in.   g 
national  vessel  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland,  cansed  by  fl 
failure  of  the  crops.     As  originally  proposed,  the  offer  was 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Webster  thought  it  should  be  from  one 
people  to  the  other,  and  the  bill  was  so  amended.     He  said 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  one  of  which  Christendom, 
since  the  dark  ages,  had  known  no  parallel. 

Mr.  Webster  had  long  desired  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
Southern  States,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  he  had 
never  visited.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4th 
of  March  (1847),  he  proposed  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  but  he 
was  detained  in  Washington  by  professional  business  until  the 
last  week  in  April.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Webster  and  Miss  Josephine  Seaton,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Seaton,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  On  the 
29th  of  April  he  was  at  Richmond,  where  there  was  a  public 
entertainment  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  journey  was  thenoe 
to  Raleigh,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  the  4th  of  May. 
Passing  then  through  the  pine  region  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
met  by  a  special  train  and  a  large  deputation,  ten  miles  from 
Wilmington,  and  escorted  to  that  city.  The  party  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  the  7th  of  May. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this,  the  most  cultivated  city 
of  the  South,  was  marked  by  every  possible  demonstraticJn  of 
respect  and  interest.  The  proceedings  at  a  public  reception 
given  to  him  by  the  citizens  at  large,  at  the  dinners  of  the  New- 
England  Society  and  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  are  all  embraced 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works. 

The  first  two  were  given  to  the  statesman,  the  last  to  the 
lawyer ;  and  in  the  addresses  which  he  made  on  these  several 
occasions  are  to  be  seen  the  distinct  characters  in  each  of  which 
he  was  so  eminent,  and  neitlier  of  which  in  him  predominated 

Union.  exproRBing  their  inflexible  pnrpoM  minister  to  the  diseenpions  of  the  Statei,  tad 

to  exclndc  slave  17  fh>m  all  territory  that  may  if  th(;y  were  to  Bubacribe  a  paper,  declariDg 

hereafrer  be  acquired.    And  he  had  informa-  their  purpose  to  be  to  produce  Bnch  a  calaiii> 

tioii  that  reH(>lution»  had  paBsed  one  branch  ity,  it  would  be  no  more  apparent  than  bj  titB 

of  the  IjCsriBlatnre  of  Virginia,  and  were  ex-  pa«8atre  of  thin  bill.    It  was  lamentable  to 

pected  to  p&»«  the  other,  in  which  language  thinli  «f  the  coiiHcqncnccB  to  reBnlt,  which 

was  nscd  which  Bhowed  that  the  people  of  would  be  either  the  overthrow  of  thia  Union. 

biB  State  were  prepared  for  reBietance  to  the  or  the  inlhBlon  into  the  veins  of  the  bodj 

determination  of  tne  free  States.    It  was  eri-  politic  of  a  poison  that  would  make  it  m 

dent,  then,  that  the  pasBago  of  thlB  bill  would  worthy  of  prpBervation." 
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over  the  other.  At  Colnmbia  there  were  similar  receptions, 
given  by  the  citizens  and  the  officers  and  students  of  the  South 
Carolina  College. 

The  reception  at  Savannah  was  peculiarly  imposing.  A 
great  concourse  assembled  in  the  principal  square,  at  the  base 
of  the  monument  erected  to  Greene  and  Pulaski,  and  tliere  Mr. 
Webster  was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
by  Mr.  Justice  W^yne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  His  reply  is  also  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works.  But  here  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  increasing 
heats  of  the  season,  obliged  him  to  turn  back.  He  gave  up  the 
purpose  of  visiting  New  Orleans  with  great  reluctance.  But 
his  tour  had  enabled  him  to  see  and  understand  the  rice  and 
cotton  culture  of  the  South,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  he 
had  now  seen  every  principal  and  distinct  region  of  the  United 
States.  As  invariably  happened,  when  travelling  without  a 
political  purpose,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  standing  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Union ;  and  everywhere,  in  the  public 
speeches  which  he  made,  there  was  the  same  impressive  incul- 
cation of  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  Constitution  as  it  is^  of 
resisting  all  changes  in  it,  because  its  original  spirit  and  its 
original  purpose  must  be  impaired  by  such  changes,  and  be- 
cause the  spirit  and  purpose  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
great  social  and  political  convulsions,  in  which  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country  must  be  lost. 

Before  Mr.  Webster  left  Washington  on  this  Southern  tour, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  brilliant  success  with  which 
General  Taylor  had  conducted  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
Mexican  War  had  created  a  military  enthusiasm  thro  ighout 
the  countrv',  which  was  not  unlikely  to  transfer  him  to  civil 
life,  and  to  the  highest  political  station,  by  that  popular  as- 
sumption which  jumps,  from  the  display  of  high  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  successful  general  is  tit  for  the 
highest  duties  and  functions  of  a  statesman.  Mr.  Webster  had 
had  too  much  experience  in  political  life,  and  understood  too 
well  what  are  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
fitting  any  man  for  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  willing  to  place  a  mere  soldier  in  that  oflice.     He 
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saw  this  popular  tendency  toward  General  Taylor,  as  a  ci 
date  for  the  presidency,  with  great  concern.     He  thought  t\^mMt 
it  betokened  the  same  weakness  which  had  led  other  nations    to 
the  same  error ;  and  he  never,  at  any  time,  was  willing  that  t.lie 
presidency  should  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  mere  military 
achievements,  or  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  public  men  wha 
were  not  trained  for  it  in  civil  and  political  life. 

Writing  from  Wasliington  to  his  son,  Mr.  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, April  25,  184 Y,  he  said : 

"  The  probability  now  is,  that  General  Taylor  will  come  in  Prcsidenl 
with  a  general  rush.  He  would,  certainly,  were  the  election  now  to  come 
on.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  mankind  to  carry  their  favor  toward  militarj 
achievement.  No  people  yet  have  ever  Ixjen  found  to  resist  that  tendency. 
The  great  pensionary  John  De  Witt  established  it  by  a  *•  perpetual  law*  in 
the  Dutch  republic,  that  the  supreme  civil  authority  should  never  be 
placed  in  military  hands.  But  this  perpetual  law  was  soon  broken  down, 
in  order  to  place  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  military  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange.     Here  is  a  chapter  of  history  worth  studying." 

Mr.  Webster  reached  Marshfield,  on  his  return  from  the 
South,  on  the  8th  of  June.     The  state  of  affairs  in  his  "  gun- 
room "  was  pathetically  described  a  few  days  afterward  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Fisli-basketi^  all  gone,  great  and  small ;  every  rod  not 
gone  is  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  I  cannot  take  a  fish  ;  book  of 
flies  and  hooks,  belonginor  to  the  Edgar  rod,  gone,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
the  end  of  the  list."    This  was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  for* 
so  great  a  sportsman.      But,  on    opening  a  box,  which  had 
arrived  before  him,  from  some  unknown  giver,  he  found  a  very 
splendid  and  complete  angling  apparatus.     Nothing  indicated 
the  source  of  this  superb  gift  but  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
articles.     To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  follow- 
ins:  clK.AicLeristic  letter : 

[MR.   WEBSTEH   TO   MR.  WELCH.] 

"  MAi»nnELD,  June  10, 1847. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  8th  instjiut,  I  found  an  un- 
known and  iinopcnod  box,  wlioso  contents  no  onc^  know,  nor  could  I  ascer- 
tain whence  it  came,  nor,  witli  any  accuracy,  the  date  of  its  reception. 
You  know  what  the  box  contained,  and  can  therefore  well  judge  of  my 
surprise,  as  I  found  no  explanation  and  no  clew  except  your  card  and  a 
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(hoit  memoraDdum  in  writing.    Such  a  rich  and  elegant  apparatus  for 
mgling  I  am  sure  I  never  saw,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

•*  The  rods  and  reels  are  certainly  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
nounted ;  the  flies  truly  beautiful,  and  the  contents  of  the  books  ample, 
ibundant,  and  well  selected.  Poor  Izaak  Walton  I  Little  did  he  think, 
B^hen  moving  along  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Stafiford- 
ihire,  with  his  cumbrous  equipments,  that  any  unworthy  disciple  of  his 
would  ever  be  so  gorgeously  fitted  out,  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can 
Accomplish,  for  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  sport  I 

^* Among  his  followers  are  thousands  of  better  anglers  than  myself; 
but  I  may  challenge  them,  one  and  all,  to  show  that  a  disciple  can  be 
found  who  goes  to  the  field  better  prepared  for  creditable  performances. 

"  My  responsibility,  I  fear,  is  the  greater.  A  fly  thrown  clumsily,  with 
such  implements,  or  a  fish  struck  unadroitly,  or  played  without  skill,  or 
Buffered  to  escape,  except  into  the  basket,  would  justly  affect  the  operator 
with  lasting  disgrace.  How  could  he  hope  to  justify  himself  before  the 
Girards  of  New  York,  or  the  Eckleys  of  Boston  ?  Henry  Grinnell  1  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him  after  such  a  misadventure.  If  he  should 
hear  of  it,  he  would  pause  though  he  were  just  throwing  a  fly  at  a  salmon 
in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  !  If  I  again  shall  see  Islip  or  Smithes  Pond,  or  the 
Fireplace,  even  if  I  sliall  wet  a  line,  quite  alone,  at  Waquoit  or  Sampson's 
Narrow,  my  hand,  I  am  sure,  will  tremble,  especially  when  I  shall,  for  the 
first  time,  throw  a  May-fly  to  a  trout  by  this  beautiful  gear. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  ought  to  ask  any  questions  of  you. 
If  my  warmest  thanks  may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  source  to  which  I 
owe  this  most  extraordinary  and  elegant  outfit  for  angling,  I  pray  you  to 
present  them  with  cordiality  and  earnestness. 

"  For  yourself,  as  the  maker,  ^^ou  will  allow  me  to  express  very  high 
respect.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  compare  with  your  work ;  and  I 
conclude  by  offering  you  my  regards  and  hearty  good  wishes. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

The  summer  passed  away  in  the  rural  delights  of  Marsh- 
field,  from  which  he  was  absent  but  once  ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  July,  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  where, 
by  the  efficient  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  accom- 
plished a  settlement  respecting  the  affairs  of  certain  property 
at  Hoboken,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment. In  the  autumn,  he  was  at  Franklin,  where  "  John 
Taylor  was  in  a  fright "  concerning  a  railway  that  had  been  laid 
out  through  tlie  farm,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  house.*    In 

'  At  the  opening  of  tlic  Northern  Rail-  was  present,  and  made  a  short  speech. 
road,  November  17,  1847,  Mr.  Webster    Works,  ii.,  414. 
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the  autumn,  he  was  much  occupied  with  professional  engage- 
ments in  different  parts  of  New  England. 

During  this  season,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  witli  respect  to 
his  catarrh.  This  complaint,  recurring  at  a  r^ular  period  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  was  considered  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  had  great  experience  in  treating  it,  as  a  nervous  affection, 
althougli  it  simulates  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Jackson's 
opinion  was,  that  a  depleting,  debilitating  treatment  aggra- 
vated and  prolonged  it;  that  the  diet  should  be  as  generous 
and  substantial  as  the  digestive  organs  will  bear ;  that  a  tonic 
and  alterative  treatment  should  for  two  or  three  weeks  pre- 
cede the  access  of  the  disorder ;  and  that,  during  its  cantinn- 
ance,  the  inhalation  of  pure  sulphuric  ether  affords  the  best 
relief.  He  did  not  regard  change  of  climate  as  having  much 
influence.*  Mr.  Webster  pursued  this  system  for  a  time,  and 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  the  residue  of  his  life.  I  think 
that  he  found  it  beneficial,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  disyder,  and  never  wholly,  avoided  its  sufferings. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Web-    inland  to  an  c  seau  atmosphere,  or  the  i# 
Iter  often  found  relief  by  passing  from  an    verse. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXI  \r. 

1847-1848. 

VABEWELL  TO  MAB8HFIELD  FOB  THE  WINTEB — ^ILLNESS  OF  MRS. 
APPLETON — DEATH  OF  MAJOR  EDWARD  WEBSTER — SKETCH  OF 
HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  BY  HIS  BROTHER — ^MR.  WEBSTER  DE- 
TAINED AT  WASHINGTON  BY  THE  PENDING  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
PREDICTS  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NEW  ACQUISITIONS  OF  TER- 
RITORY  ARRIVAL     IN     BOSTON — ^DEATH    OF    MRS.    APPLETON 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DEATHS  OF  HIS  CHILDREN — PREPARES  THE 
FAMILY  BURIAL-PLACE  AT  MAR8HFIELD — RETURNS  TO  THE  SEN- 
ATE— EXPECTED  NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY — :^aSTAKES  OF  MR.  WEBSTEr's  FRIENDS — ^NOMINA- 
TION  OF    GENERAL    TAYLOR    BY    THE    WHIGS REITERATES    HIS 

OBJECTIONS  TO  INCREASING  THE  AREA  OF  SLAVERY — ADVISES 
THE  ELECTION  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR,  AND  ASSIGNS  HIS  REA- 
SONS  SPEECHES     AT    MARSHFIELD    AND     IN     FANEUIL     HALL 

DEATH  OF  MR.  JEREMIAH  MASON — EULOGIUM  PRONOUNCED  BY 
MR.   WEBSTER   AT   A   MEimNG   OF   THE  BOSTON   BAR. 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Webster  before  his 

departure  from  Marshfield,   at  the  close  of   the  year 

1847,  describes  his  last  visit  to  that  place  before  leaving  it 
for  the  labors  of  the  winter : 

[to  MR.  BLATCHFORD.] 
"  MAKsnFiELD,  Tnesflay  Morning,  Five  o'clock,  Decemder  7, 1847. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  It  is  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold,  still  morning. 

"  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  have  looked  forth.  The  firmament  is  glori- 
OUB.  Jupiter  and  Venus  are  magnificent ;  *  and  stars  unnumbered  gild  the 
glowing  pole*    I  wish  I  could  once  see  the  constellations  of  the  South, 
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though  I  do  not  think  they  can  excel  the  heavenB  which  are  over  oar 
heads.  An  hour  or  two  hence  we  shall  have  a  fine  sunrise.  The  long 
twilights  of  this  season  of  the  year  make  the  sun^s  rising  a  slow  and 
beautiful  progress.  About  an  hour  hence,  these  lesser  lights  will  b<^ 
to  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.'  Meantime,  Mr.  Baker  and  his  men  are 
already  milking  and  feeding  the  cows,  and  his  wife  has  a  warm  breakfast 
for  them  all  ready,  before  a  bright  fire.  Such  is  countryjife,  and  such  is 
the  price  paid  for  manly  strength,  and  female  health,  and  red  cheeks. 

"  I  hear  the  sea,  very  strong  and  loud  at  the  North,  which  is  not  un- 
usual after  violent  atmospheric  agitations,  and  when  the  wind  has  lulled. 
They  call  this  the  *  rote,'  or  *  rut,'  of  the  sea.  Either  expression  is  cor- 
rect The  Latin  rota  is  the  root  of  both  words.  The  '  ruts '  in  the  road 
are  the  result  of  rolling,  or  the  repeated  and  successive  pressure  of  blows 
of  the  wheeL  Rotation  means  repetition  as  well  as  succession.  To  learn 
a  thing  by  rote,  is  to  possess  the  mind  of  it  by  repeated  readings  or  hear^ 
ings.  The  rote  or  rut  of  the  sea,  therefore,  means  only  the  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  surf,  the  successive  breaking  of  wave  after  wave  on 
the  shore ;  and  the  beach  means  precisely  the  smooth  shore,  beaten  by 
this  eternal  restlessness  of  the  ocean.  There  is  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing,  sometimes  used  instead  of  *  rut '  or  *  rote ; '  I  hear  our  people 
speak  of  the  *  cry  of  the  sea,'  not  an  unapt  phrase  to  signify  the  deep, 
hollow-sounding,  half-groaning,  or  loud  wailing  voice  of  the  ocean, 
uttered  as  if  in  resentment  of  its  violent  disturbance  by  the  winds.  As  an 
indication  of  wind  and  weather,  the  rote  of  the  sea  is  generally  nnder^ 
stood  to  signify  either  that  the  wind  has  n»cently  left  the  quarter  whence 
the  rote  is  heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  quarter.  The  moon 
changes  to-day,  the  tides  are  high,  and,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  sea  will 
cover  all  the  meadows,  and  reach  the  wall  of  our  garden.  I  found  the 
trees  leafless,  of  course.  The  old  elm  shows  nothing  but  bare  limbs  and 
sprays.  But  the  ground  is  not  yet  frozen,  and  the  fields  are  not  without 
their  green  spots.  Our  harvest  accounts  are  good.  We  think  we  have  a 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  three  thousand  of  turnips,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  beets.  The  bams  are  full  of  hay.  Six  or  eight  oxen  are  eat- 
ing turnips  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  Brighton  market,  in  March.  We 
are  in  snug  winter  quarters,  with  only  men  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  get  the  wood,  and  look  out  for  kelp.  To-day  I  shall  try  to  look 
over  accounts,  count  the  cattle  and  sheep,  see  to  the  curing  of  the  pork 
and  hams,  etc. ;  and  to-morrow  try  to  get  back  to  Boston.     Nobody  ia 

with  me  but  George, 

"  Yours  tmly, 

"  D.  Webster, 

"  P.  S. — I  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  high  water.  The 
marshes  are  all  covered,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  but  the  sea  looked 
cold  and  blue.  Our  port  was  deserted,  and  the  lobster-houses  are  all  vacated. 
Haifa  dozen  great  wild  geese  were  in  the  river,  just  below  the  boat-house, 
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who  seemed  very  happy,  as  they  had  the  whole  scene  to  themselves.  It  is 
winter.  I  have  taken  my  last  look  of  Marshfield,  out  of  doors,  for  the 
season,  and,  not  without  reluctance,  give  it  all  up  for  toilsome  law  and 
wrangling  politics.    I  am  thankful  for  the  past.    Adieu  I  ^' 

He  took  his  seat  iii  the  Senate,  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  184Y.  He  presented  numerous 
petitions  praying  that  the  war  with  Mexico  might  be  brought 
to  a  close ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  he  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  public  business.  He  was,  in  fact, 
at  this  time  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  more  so 
than  he  had  been  at  any  period  since  he  went  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Writing  to  his  son,  at  this  time,  he  says  :  "  I 
attend  to  causes  pretty  closely ;  although,  now  that  I  am  sixty- 
six  years  old,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  people  begin  to  say, 
*  He  ifl  not  the  man  he  was.'  In  some  respects  that  is  certainly 
true ;  perhaps  in  many."  His  argument  in  the  Rhode  Island 
case,  involving  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  in  that  State, 
was  made  at  this  time,  and  it  certainly  gives  no  sign  of  not 
having  be^n  made  by  the  "  man  he  was."  Its  permanent  im- 
portance consists  in  its  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  American  institutions  are  founded ;  of  the  modes  in  which 
constitutional  changes  can  be  lawfully  reached  ;  and  of  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  guarantees  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  protects  it  against  domestic 
violence.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  and  most  important  duties, 
there  came  to  liim  from  Boston  intelligence  which  gave  him 
great   anxiety   respecting  the   health  of   his   daughter,   Mrs. 

*  It  19  to  bo  found  in  his  Works,  which  it  had  been  argued  in  the  court 

vL,  217,  et  acq.     The  coun3el  who  had  below.     When   he   had   concluded,   Mr. 

ar^ed  this  cause  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Webster  inquired  if  that  was  all,  intimat- 

the  court  below,  was  assisted  by  a  gen-  ing  that  tie  case  was  not  fully  covered, 

tleman  of  that  bar,  of  the  name  of  Bos-  Mr.  Bosworth  modestly  replied  that  he 

worth,   at    that    time  a  young,   but  a  had  himself  prepared  another  point,  but 

learned  lawyer.      In  preparing  a  brief  that  Mr.  did  not  consider  it  im- 

fop  the  cause,  in  the  court  below,  Mr.  portant.      He   then  went  through  with 

Bosworth  had  much  elaborated  a  point  his  own  view  of  the  case.     Mr.  Webster 

which  he  thought  highly  important,  but  started   up   with   great  aniniatitm,  and 

which    his    senior    associate    rejected,  said :  "  Mr.  Bosworth,  by  the  blood  of 

When  Mr.  Bosworth  attended  Mr.  Web-  all  the  Bosworths  that  fell  on  Bosworth 

Bter  in  Washington,  to  instruct  him  in  Field,  that  is  tkr  point  of  the  rase  !    Lot 

the  cause,  he  went  over  the  points  on  it  be  included  in  the  brief  by  all  means." 
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Appleton.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  winter,  she  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  developed  some  latent  pulmonary  tendencies. 
Still,  she  wrote  to  him  so  cheerfully,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
Decemher,  that  he  felt  relieved. 

[FBOM  XKS.  AFFLBTON  to  MB.  W1SB8TEB.] 

*'  BoflvoN,  Jkonnim'  SB,  1817. 

"A  happy  New  Tear  to  you,  my  dear  father,  and  many,  very  many, 
returns  of  it  I  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  addressed  to 
Fletcher,  which  assured  us  you  were  quite  well  in  your  solitude.  I  sup* 
pose  'Monica'  and  yourself  paid  due  attention  to  Christmas,  in  the  way 
of  turkeys,  mince-pies,  etc.  Uncle  Paige  and  his  children  dined  with  Vi 
on  that  day.  Fletcher  remained  at  home,  as  Caroline  came  down  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  great  hanging  up  of  stockings  on  Christmas  eve 
— frve  little  ones,  and  even  papa  and  mamma  were. requested  to  hang 
up  theirs,  in  which  some  most  mysterious  little  trifles  were  found;  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  guess  where  they  came  from.  The  children 
are  nearly  free  from  colds.  I  am  the  only  invalid  at  present.  My  cold 
has  at  last  reached  the  crisis  I  anticipated,  when  I  was  visiting  and  shop- 
ping with  mamma  those  damp  days,  and  I  now  am  to  stay  in  my  room 
until  I  get  rid  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  housed  very  long.*  How  very 
sad  is  Mr.  Fairfield's  death  !  He  was  very  sanguine  last  winter  about  that 
fetal  remedy,  and  urged  Aunt  Sam.  Appleton  strongly  to  try  it.  I  am 
rejoiced  she  did  not.  We  have  had  snowy  weather  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  sleighing  is  very  good.  Sammy  and  his  sled  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  poor  child  cried  bitterly  the  day  you  left,  to  think  you  should  have 
been  at  the  door,  and  he  did  not  see  you.  I  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by 
talking  of  Christmas, 'but  he  said,  *  all  he  wanted  was  grandpapa  in  his 
stocking;'  rather  a  capacious  stocking  would  be  required.  The  little 
ones  all  wish  their  grandpapa  a  *  Happy  New  Year,'  and  send  a  great 
many  kisses. 

"  With  much  love,  dear  father,  I  am  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"JUI.IA." 

• 

The  disease,  however,  made  rapid  progress,  and,  by  the  end 
of  January,  Mr.  Webster,  who  litid  become  very  much  alarmed, 
desired  to  have  his  daughter  brought  to  the  milder  climate  of 
Washington.  This  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster therefore  went  immediately  to  Boston.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  case  occurred  by  the  middle  of  February,  giving 
ground  for  that  hope  which  in  this  disease  is  ever  renewed  and 
ever  deferred. 
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[MB.  WEBSTER  TO  MBS.  APFLBTON.] 

*•  WASHwoToir,  February  14, 1848. 
^*Mt  dear  Dauohteb  :  Your  mother  writes  me  daily,  about  all  Boston 
things,  the  state  of  your  health  among  the  rest ;  bat  I  hope  her  face  will 
be  turned  this  way  by  the  time  you  receive  this.  I  have  not  been  out  of 
my  house  for  some  two  or  three  days,  having  given  myself  up  for  that 
time  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  to  see  if  he  cannot  melt  out  of  my  bones  and  muscles 
some  lingering  rheumatism.  Your  mother  says  you  are  indignant  about 
^vice-presidents^  and  ^such  things,^  as  Mr.  Biddle  used  to  say.*  On  all 
such  subjects,  my  dear  child,  my  notion  is  this.  I  am  allowed  to  be  the 
first  &rmer  in  Marshfield,  South  Parish,  and  I  am  content  with  this,  unless 
I  should  be  called  to  be  first,  elsewhere,  where  I  can  do  more  good.  Give 
my  beet  love  to  your  husband,  and  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy  Appleton, 
Master  Samuel  Appleton,  Miss  Julia  W.  Appleton,  Master  Daniel  Webster 
Appleton,  Miss  Constance  Mary  Appleton. 

"  Your  truly  afiectionate  father, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  this  letter  was  written, 
Mr.  Webster  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  youngest 
BOn,  Major  Edward  Webster,  which  occurred  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  23d  of  January.  Tlie  last  letter  his  father 
received  from  him,  written  on  the  20th  of  December,  indicated 
little  danger  from  either  battle  or  disease,  and,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  came,  it  was  without  warning  of  any  kind. 

[mb.  websteb  to  fletcheb  websteb.] 

"  February  88,  Two  o'clock,  1848. 
"  My  deab  and  only  Son  :  I  have  just  received  this ;  when  shown  to 
Julia  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  send  it  back  safely  to  me. 

"My  own  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  up 
under  this  blow.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to  out- 
live my  children ;  but  I  feel  now,  but  more  intensely,  as  when  Grace  and 
Charles  died. 

'*  But  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  in  all  things  I 

"  Tours  affectionately, 

"Dan'l  Websteb.** 

[iCBS.   AFFLETON  TO  MB.   WEBSTEB.] 

"  February  Wh, 

"  Mt  deab  Fatheb  :  Your  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  was 
received  by  me  yesterday,  and  a  great  source  of  consolation  it  has  been  to 

1  Alluding  to  a  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  nonunated  for  the  vice-presidency  by 
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me.    I  rgoice  to  find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  lift  up  your  head  after 

this  blow,  and  look  *  unto  Him  from  whence  cometh  our  help.'    It    is, 

indeed,  a  Bad  affliction ;  but,  thank  God !  I  feel  such  perfect  trust  in  CBi 

mercy  and  love,  and  know  so  well  that  *  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict  or 

grieve  the  children  of  men,'  that  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  for  Edward^ 

good  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  ours,  that  he  was  taken  away.    May  wc 

all  prepare  to  follow  Him,  through  whom  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 

Life,  and  through  whom  alone  we  can  find  acceptance  with  God !    I  hare 

many  things  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  father,  but  I  trust  to  see  you  shortly, 

and  I  will  wait  until  then,  as  I  do  not  write  very  readily.    Fletcher  is  v«y 

much  afflicted,  and  not  as  calm  and  resigned  aa  I  hope  he  will  be  in  a  few 

days.    God  bless  and  keep  you,  dearest  father,  may  you  long,  long,  live; 

and  may  your  remaining  children  be  spared  to  be  a  comfort  and  solace  to 

you !    Tell  mother  that  I  think  I  am  improving.    I  drive  out  every  day. 

The  children  have  all  recovered.    With  much  love  from  Samuel  and  my- 

selfj  I  am  ever  vour  affectionate  daughter, 

"Julia." 

The  following  account  of  Major  Webster's  brief  life,  and 
sketch  of  his  character,  was  written  by  his  brother  Fletcher : 

"  Migor  Edward  Webster,  younger  son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  July,  1820.  Jle  went  through  his  early 
studies  at  the  Latin  school,  and  at  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Dart- 
mouth in  1837.  In  August,  1839,  before  his  class  graduated,  he  went  to 
Europe,  during  the  visit  abroad  of  his  father,  and,  after  travelling  some 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  pursuing  his  studies.  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  family  and  under  the  friendly  care 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  living  at  Florence.  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1841,  took  his  degree  at  Dartmouth,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Washington,  in  the  office  of  Richard  S.  Coxe, 
Esq.,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Boston,  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Loring, 
Esq. 

"The  commission  for  establishing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  being  set  on  foot,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  American  commission  in  1843,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
his  duties  on  the  frontier. 

"  Dispat(!h  being  very  necessary,  tie  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
a  civil  engineer,  and,  taking  command  of  one  of  the  parties,  surveyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boundary-line.  After  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions was  finished,  and  while  at  Washington,  engaged  with  others,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission  and  the  chief-engineer.  Major  Graham,  in 
preparing  a  rei>ort  of  the  survey,  the  news  of  General  Taylor's  supposed 
imminent  danger  reached  this  country,  and  the  well-known  requisition  of 
the  Federal  Executive  was  made  upon  the  several  States  for  volunteers. 
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'^He  resigned  his  commifision  on  the  boundary  Burvcv  and  came  at  .nee 
bo  Boston,  where  he  raised  the  first  company  of  volunteers  accepted  and 
organized  by  the  State. 

**  As  these  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  service,  he  remained  for 
some  time  pursuing  other  avocations  at  home,  until  the  regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  called  for  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mexico.  By  this  time 
sereral  months  had  elapsed;  many  of  his  men  had  scattered;  some  of 
them,  who  had  come  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  they  had 
learned  to  know  him,  to  serve  under  him  again,  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  character  of  the  war  had  much  changed. 

"It  was  with  no  such  enthusiasm  as  at  first  that  he  recommended 
racmiting  at  this  time.  His  opinions  of  the  war  and  its  objects  were  the 
same  as  those  entertained  by  his  friends,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
Ear  to  recede;  he  had  offered  his  services,  had  received  his  commission, 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  his  honor  to  withdraw,  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  be  sent  into  the  field. 

.  "  Recruiting  went  on  but  slowly ;  many,  however,  of  his  former  enlist- 
ment rejoined  him,  and  several  of  those  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
who  had  previously  enrolled,  returned  at  once,  and  were  among  the  first 
bo  answer  to  their  names.  All  are  aware  how  much  the  general  sentiment 
li  that  part  of  the  countrj-,  and  especially  of  MaHsachusctts,  was  opposed  to 
bhe  war,  and  all  can  conceive  what  a  disheartening  attempt  it  must  have 
been  to  recruit  men  under  mch  circumstances,  with  no  bounty  from  the 
Sovemmcnt,  no  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  good  wiyhcs  of  very  few. 

"  He  was,  however,  to  be  deterred  or  discouraged  by  nothing ;  he  re- 
[inqnisiied  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  engagement  at  home, 
in  his  congenial  pursuit  of  engineering,  and  pushed  on  his  recruiting  with 
indiminished  resolution. 

At  last  he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  and  they  were  mustered 
uto  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  regi- 
nent  was  then  begim.  Upon  his  success  in  filling  up  his  company,  those 
irho  know  any  thing  about  it  are  aware,  the  hope  of  raising  the  regiment 
It  all  depended. 

"  On  the  final  completion  of  the  regiment  he  sailed  for  Mexico,  senior 
^ptain  in  command  of  the  first  detachment  of  Massachusetts  troops,  being 
lis  own  and  the  late  Captain  Felt's  companies,  and  landed  at  the  Brazos, 
whence  he  proceeded  at  once  to  garrison  Matamoros. 

"  He  was  here  taken  severely  ill,  and  his  life  was  for  some  time  feared 
'or — he  recovered,  however,  suflSciently  to  be  removed,  and  returned  home 
m  leave  of  absence. 

"  While  thus  absent  from  his  regiment,  he  was  chosen  to  the  majority, 
nade  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Cushing  ,to  a  brigadier-general- 
»hip. 

As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored  he  returned  to  his  duties.  In  No- 
rember,  1847,  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  the  road  to 
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join  his  regiment,  which  had  gone  up  to  Perote  before  his  arriTaL   At 
Jalapa'  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  troops  from  Georgia,  all 
of  them  sick,  then  on  their  way  up  from  that  place  to  Perote,  and  ordered 
by  General  Patterson  to  get  them  through.      During  the  march  the 
weather  was  extremely  bad,  a  cold  north  wind  blowing,  and  a  heavy  tail 
falling  all  the  while.    He  was  overtaken  and  passed  on  tlie  march  by 
General  Gushing  and  his  staff,  at  Las  Vegas.    He  was  then  wet  through  to 
the  skin,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  fourteen  hours  in  that  condition,  nor 
did  he  arrive  in  camp  till  after  midnight.    It  was  the  exposure  on  thk 
occasion,  probably,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illness  that  proved 
fatal. 

**  On  reaching  Perote  the  command  of  his  regiment  devolved  on  him, 
and  he  marched  with  it  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  reached  on  ihe  90i 
of  December. 

"  On  the  10th,  with  his  regiment,  forming  part  of  General  Cuahing's 
brigade,  he  proceeded  to  San  Angel,  where  he  was  last  heard  firom  by  letter, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  in  good  spirits  and  apparent  health. 

**  On  the  25th  of  the  succeeding  January  he  died,  aft«r  an  illness  of 
about  twentv  davs. 

**  Major  Webster  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which 
commanded  respect  and  engage  affection.  He  had  a  gravity  and  steadinew 
of  demeanor  and  a  conscious  self-respect  which  inspired  those  under  him 
with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  resourcw,  and  his  manners,  though 
always  dignified,  were  peculiarly  winning  and  attractive.  Those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  situations  where  it  could  be  displayed, 
whether  on  the  northeastern  frontier  with  a  surveying  party,  or  in  Mddoo  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  bear  witness  that  he  possessed,  to  an  cxtraordinaiy 
extent,  the  power  of  command,  of  making  himself  respected  and  beloved. 

"  With  excellent  abilities,  a  strong  mind  improved  by  travel  and  general 
association  with  distinguished  persons,  a  decided  taste  and  talent  fat 
mathematics,  a  resolution  and  firmness  of  purpose  that  nothing  could 
shake,  great  courage,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  he  was  well  calculated  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  profession  of  arras,  to  which  h<*  "^elt  always  the 
strongest  predilection. 

"  To  his  intimates  he  was  all  that  generosity  and  amiability  and  good- 
ness of  heart  could  make  a  man  ;  to  his  father  and  family  he  was  a  hope 
and  a  stay  and  a  comfort,  whose  loss  can  neither  be  forgotten  nor  sup- 
plied. 

"  Many  of  our  best  and  bravest  have  fallen  in  Mexico,  but  none  have 
been  cut  off  from  fonder  hopes,  none  leave  behind  more  longing,  aching 
hearts  than  Edward  Webster. 

"  *  And  thou  for  whom  an  nnavailin^^  woe 

Barets  from  my  bcart,  and  mln<;lca  with  the  strain. 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  mlgnt  forbid  alfoction  to  complain.*  '* 
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No  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Webster's  nature  has  been 
imparted  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  perceived  how  deep 
were  his  affections,  and  how  strong  the  ties  of  kindred 
wound  themselves  around  his  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
this  blow  fell  upon  him,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another 
and  yet  a  greater  one,  he  could  not  withdraw  from  his  public 
duties. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill  was  reported  by  General  Cass, 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  increase  the  army 
then  engaged  in  Mexico,  by  raising  ten  regiments  of  additional 
troops.  This  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate  until  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  ratified, 
and  for  some  time  longer.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
February ;  it  was  styled  "  A  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits, 
and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  republic."  It  was  negotiated  by  an  agent,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Trist,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  citizens  of  Mexico  appointed  by  the  President  of  that  re- 
public* It  undertook  to  cede  New  Mexico  and  Upper  CaUfor- 
nia  to  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  to  take  effect  only  after  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  with  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  its  general  Congress,  wliich  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  within  four  months.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  March.  Still,  the  meas- 
ures for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  werq  not  dropped 
or  even  suspended.  The  "  Ten-reghnent  Bill  "  continued  to  be 
pressed ;  there  was  also  a  bill  for  raising  a  loan  of  sixteen  mill- 
ions ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  further  measure  for  raising 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  was  likewise  to  be  introduced. 
It  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  object  of  all  this  was  to 
coerce  the  Government  of  Mexico  into  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  would  cede  large  territories  to  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  leave  his 
place  in  the  Senate  ;  although,  on  the  12th  of  March,  and 
until  it  appeared  that  these  measures  were  to  be  urged  even 
after  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  treaty,  he  had  supposed  that 

'  The  President  of  Mexico,  by  whom    time  under  the  "  protection  "  of  the  Uni- 
thlB  treaty  was  authorized,  was  at  the    ted  States  forces. 
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he  could  go  home.     Tlie  following  letters  show  his  sitoatioD 
and  the  state  of  his  feelings  : 


[to  MR.  FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

**  WAsnnroTOv,  Bundaj  Morntng,  March  li,  IMl 

"  Mt  dear  Son  :  The  business  of  the  treaty  was  finished  on  Friday,  ud 
the  court  rose  yesterday ;  so  that  I  have  no  very  argent  dutiea,  now,  in 
either  part  of  the  capitol.  I  could  now  go  home,  were  it  not  that  I  camwt 
well  leave  till  wc  hear  from  Mexico.  We  must  hear  soon.  I  have  to-dij 
written  to  General  Gushing.  I  suppose  I  wrote  you  that  Adjutant-Genenl 
Jones  has  written  to  New  Orleans,  to  have  all  done  that  may  be  neoemij 
if  the  remains  arrive  there. 

**  Mr.  Hcaly  is  painting  a  portrait  from  the  daguerreotype ;  I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  very  good.  I  have  been  meditating  upon 
something  wliich  I  wish  should  be  thought  of.  Edward  was  ten  yean  old 
when  I  made  the  Hayne  speech  in  the  Senate.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Heily 
make  a  picture  of  him,  as  of  that  age,  from  the  daguerreotype,  and  from  Mw 
Goodrich's  little  miniature,  and  place  him  at  my  feet  ?  He  was  then  no  oldir 
than  Daniel  is  now. 

"  My  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  have  been  troubled,  as  you  know,  with  • 
rheumatism,  etc.  I  now  need  rest.  From  the  time  of  my  arrival  here  tiD 
the  day  we  heard  of  Edward's  death,  I  was  very  laboriously  employed 
It  is  most  likely  an  adjourned  term  of  the  court  ^vill  be  holden  early  in  Msy; 
and,  from  this  to  that,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much.  I  shall  go  North  n 
soon  as  possible.  In  Boston  is  the  divorce  case,  and  a  case  with  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Bartlctt.  These  I  must  attend  to,  if  necessary ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  think  I  shall  spend  principally  at  Marshficld.  I  hxn 
gone  nearly  through  the  proofs  of  the  volume  of  diplomatic  papers,  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  proposed  edirion  of  ti» 
speeches.  It  would  suit  my  feelings,  as  well  as  any  thing,  to  sit  down  it 
Marshfield,  and  attend  to  this. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Caroline  and  the  children.    We  hear  you  are  all  wel 

"  See  Julia,  and  tell  her  what  I  propose  about  Edward's  picture. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Dakiel  Webster."  - 

[to  MRS.   TICKNOR.] 

**  WASHiKOToir,  March  18, 1818. 

"  From  our  first  acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ticknor,  you  have 
with  us  and  near  us,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  checkered  life.    Yon  ha' 
solaced  us  when  distressed  by  the  death  of  children ;  and  when  God 
healed  those  wounds,  and  given  us  new  blessings,  your  kind  nature  an 
sympathizing  heart  have  participated  in  all  we  enjoyed. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unexpected  calam«^ 
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ity  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  almost  crushed  us,  I  hear  your  voice,  and  that 
of  yonr  husband,  nttered  in  tones  of  soothing  and  condolence. 

^^  I  can  only  thank  you,  and  say.  that  the  smitten  heart  reyives  under 
the  influence  of  commiseration  and  tenderness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lost 
one ;  but  I  submit  to  the  will  of  Qod.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  less  even 
than  the  merest  dust  of  the  balance ;  and  that  the  Creator  of  a  million 
worlds,  and  the  Judge  of  all  flesh,  must  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  to  His  infinite  wisdom  shall  seem  best. 

".May  He  have  ns  all  in  His  holy  keeping !  and  may  we  all  feel  that 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  ever  be  lost ;  that  no  mind,  the  emanation  of 
the  Deity  Himself,  can  possibly  be  extinguished ;  and  that  our  merciful 
heavenly  Parent  will  assuredly,  one  day,  gather  His  moral  and  intelligent 
creatures  to  Himself  I 

"  Pray  give  our  love  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"Daniel  Wbbstbr." 

[to  MR.   FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

**  Wednesday,  JfortA  16, 1848. 
"Mt  dear  Son:  The  telegraph  announces  sundry  arrivals  at  New 
Orleans  from  Vera  Cruz.    I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Mr.  Healy  has  made  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  dear  Edward.    I 
shall  take  it  home  and  keep  it  before  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  live. 
"  I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  Jr.,*  to-day. 

"  Your  afiectionate  father, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  ITtli  of  March,  although  laboring  under  deep  depres- 
sion, he  made  some  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ten-regiment 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  occasion  pointedly  to  condemn  the  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  legislative  powers  over  those  portions 
of  Mexico  then  held  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
quered territories.'  He  also  declared  himself  to  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  making  of  peace  of  any  kind,  on  any  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  consequences ;  to  taking  any  thing,  sent 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  confirming  it  "  with  our  eyes  dead, 
sightless  as  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue,  to  all  the  future." 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  said  in  open  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  in  secret  session  on  the 
previous  day,  with  its  acquisition  of  enormous  territory,  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico.  If  a  peace  was  to  be  had,  Mr.  Webster 
strongly  disapproved  of  this  motJe  of  holding  out  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  prospect  of  peace,  which  was  to  entail  upon 

^  His  grandsoa  *  Works,  y.,  262,  et  9eq. 
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them  the  consequences  that  would  flow  from  these  acquiaitions 
of  territory  before  the  public  voice  could  be  pronounced  upon 
that  policy ;  and  he  was  equally  opposed  to  all  measures  de- 
signed to  coerce  the  people  of  Mexico  int#  a  surrender  of  their 
territories. 

What  he  had  chiefly  to  say  on  these  subjects,  however,  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  domestic  afflic- 
tion, to  postpone  until  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  loan  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  that  might  be  needed  in  securing  the  assent  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Mr.  Webster  now  insisted  that  this  was  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  originally 
begun ;  and  stating  with  great  force  that  the  issue  now  was, 
whether  we  were  to  have  peace  without  new  States  to  be  added 
to  the  Union,  or  war  until  new  States  had  been  acquired  at  vast 
expense,  he  announced  himself  as  imwilling  to  acquire  new 
territories  in  that  or  in  any  other  direction.  He  regarded  this 
question  as  "  vital,  permanent,  elementary,  in  the  future  proe- 
perity  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constito- 
tion."  He  desired  to  have  it  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  because,  he  said,  "  if  a  great  constitutional  principle,  or 
what  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  was 
to  be  broken  down,  he  wished  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves  " — it  should  never  be  his  act.  "  If  otherwise,"  he 
declared,  "  if  they  will  have  territory  and  add  new  States  to 
the  Union,  let  them  do  so ;  and  let  them  be  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fortune,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

What  was  it,  then,  that  led  him,  in  this  prophetic  spirit,  to 
resist  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  men  whose  judgments  differed  from  his,  in  this 
crisis  of  our  national  fortunes?  Historv  will  demand  that  this 
question  be  examined,  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  course  shall  be 
judged  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons.  It  will  inquire  whether 
he,  or  those  from  whom  he  diftered,  acted  with  the  largest  cir- 
cumspection and  foresight,  and  it  will  try  this  question  by  the 
results.  It  will  find  that  the  Acquisition  of  these  new  territories 
involved  the  question  of  a  further  extension  of  slavery ;  that 
this  question  was  one  that  could  not  be  raised  without  extreme 
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danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  and  that 
when  it  had  been  once  raised,  and  the  two  opposite  sections  of 
the  Union  had  been  arrayed  upon  it  against  each  other,  the 
Btrife  would  probably  go  on  until  it  had  ended  in  some  great 
peril.  So  it  plainly  appeared  to  him,  and  we  can  now  see  that 
he  was  right. 

But  there  was  still  another  ground  on  which  he  resisted 
tiiis  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  Union.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  relation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department.  When  new  States 
had  been  admitted  oufc  of  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  beyond  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  requiring  a  certain  standard 
of  population  for  the  formation  and  admission  of  a  State.  But 
now,  looking  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  terms  on  which  Texas 
had  been  admitted,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  of 
that  country  five  States,  with  ten  Senators,  these  additions  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  would  admit  of  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  four  more — making  fourteen  Senators  from  a  region  so 
sparsely  populated  that  it  could  not  send  that  number  of  rep- 
resentatives into  the  other  branch  of  Conorress.  To  the  ar^ju- 
ment  tliat  Congress  might  be  trusted  not  to  make  the  new 
States  until  they  had  suitable  populations,  Mr.  Webster  replied 
that  the  purposes  of  party  would  govern  the  whole  matter; 
that  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Texas  would  be  done 
again  ;  that  when  the  new  Senators  were  wanted  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  they  would  be  made,  and  he  said  that  the  year 
1850  would  witness  what  he  then  foretold.  This  moi^strous 
disfigurement  and  derangement  of  the  Constitution,  placing 
in  the  Union  States  entitled  each  to  two  Senators,  but  with 
a  population  in  the  whole  of  them  not  an  eighth  part  of  that 
of  one  of  the  older  States  that  could  still  have  but  its  two 
members  in  the  Senate,  was  an  innovation  which,  however 
hopeless  might  bo  the  effort,  he  intended  to  resist  to  the  last. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  see  a  course  adopted  which  is  likely  to  turn  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster ;  into  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing ;  in  fact,  a  frame  of  unequal  government,  not  founded  on  pop- 
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ular  representation,  not  founded  on  equality,  but  on  the  groaaest  ~       ^ 
quality  ;  and  I  think  this  process  will  go  on,  or  that  there  is  danger 
it  will  go  on,  until  this  Union  shall  &11  to  pieces.    I  resist  it  to-day 
always !    Whoever  falters  or  whoever  flies,  I  continue  the  contest."  ^ 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  discharged  all  the  public  duty  tlza/ 
he  could  perform  on  this  momentous  subject,  he  went  direct// 
to  Boston,   where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  March.    Hit  • 
daughter's  condition  is  described  in  the  following  letter : 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFOBD.] 

Boston,  March  88, 1818,  TuMday  morning,  seron  o*do^ 

"  My  dbab  Fbiend  :  We  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning,  early  and 
comfortable,  and  found  Julia  much  as  I  had  expected,  though  not  so 
weak.  Her  countenance  is  bright  and  natural,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
important  change  in  the  tendency  of  her  complaint.  I  shall  go  to  Marsh- 
field  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  should  be  fair;  I  shall  not  leave  this 
neighborhood  for  the  present.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
write  you  at  large  now,  because  the  news  by  the  steamer  must  occupy  all 
your  thoughts. 

"  These  afflictions  have  pressed  upon  me  the  propriety  of  doing  some 
things,  about  which  I  entirely  need  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  want 
you  to  come  whenever  you  have  four  days  on  hand.  The  sooner  you  can 
be  here,  the  better,  on  account  of  Julia's  condition.  And  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  some  days  beforehand,  in  order  that  I  might  be  sure  to  be 
quite  disengaged. 

**  Mrs.  Webster  is  pretty  well.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  MiK 
Blatchford  and  Mary  a  moment  on  Simday.  I  hope  to  get  a  line  from  yon 
this  morning. 

"  Two  o^eloei. — ^My  dear  sir,  your  letter  has  come,  and  with  it  your  en- 
closure. You  are  more  than  kind.  I  can  never  repay  your  constant  and 
assiduous  goodness.  Do  not  come  this  way  till  you  can  stay  four  days. 
With  that  condition,  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Jub'n  is  reported  to  be 

quite  comfortable  to-day. 

"  Yours, 

"Daisikl  Websteb." 

But  the  disease,  with  its  wonted  alternations  of  hope  and 
discouragement,  went  on  slowly  but  surelv  to  its  fatal  consum- 
mation. Mrs.  Appleton  died  on  the  28th  of  April.  Her  last 
words  were,  "  Lot  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  Her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas,  his  Marshfield  agent,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

«  Works,  v.,  271-301. 
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[to  CHARLES  H.   THOMAS,   ESQ.] 

**  Saturday  Morning,  eight  o^clock. 

Dbab  Henbt  :  It  is  all  over.  Mrs.  Appleton  died  last  eyening  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o'clock.  She  suffered  a  good  deal  at  times  during  the  day 
from  difficulty  of  respiration,  but  finally  expired,  calmly,  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  pain.  She  retained  all  her  fiEiculties  to  the  last  moment  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  Her  mind  was  never  brighter,  and  she  conversed 
ai  much  as  her  strength  would  allow.  During  her  suffering  moments  she 
seemed  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  generally  exhibited  perfect  resignation, 
and  the  most  assured  Christian  faith.  I  have  never  seen  a  death  so  calm 
and  serene,  and  attended  with  such  perfect  soundness  and  strength  of 
mind.    I  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  funeral  will  be  on  Monday  o' 

Tuesday. 

"  Yours, 

"  Dakiel  Wbbsteb." 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Appleton  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
Ist  day  of  May.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this  mournful  cere- 
mony, the  remains  of  her  brother,  Major  Webster,  reached 
Boston,  in  the  charge  of  a  faithful  servaQt  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  on  the 
4th  day  of  May — Thursday  of  the  same  week.  BUs  funeral 
took  place  from  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Paige,  the  whole 
square  in  front  being  filled  with  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
waiting  in  reverent  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  father.  When 
Mr.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door,  the  crowd  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  then  slowly  followed  his  carriage  to  the  church 
where  the  interment  was  to  be  made.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  was  profoundly  moved. 

During  this  melancholy  week  I  did  not  personally  witness 
his  demeanor,  being  unable  to  be  with  him  or  near  him.  I  re- 
tamed  from  Carolina  on  the  day  previous  to  the  burial  of  his 
son,  bringing  with  me  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  friend 
and  companion  of  his  children  from  early  life,  for  whom  I  had 
sought  in  vain  the  restorative  influences  of  a  Southern  clime. 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  these  recollections.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  great  affliction,  he  was  present  at  these  tliird 
funeral  rites,  occurring  in  the  same  week.  His  lettera  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  extract  from  the  reminiscences  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr,  Ticknor,  will  best  bring  him  before  the 
reader. 
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[MB.  WXB8TBB  TO  MBS.  LEE.] 

"^BoBTOV^Jfoy  8,1818. 

*'Mt  deab  Mbs,  Lee:  Your  first  two  letten  were  duly  receiyed, nd 
have  actually  lain  open  and  unfolded  before  me  till  the  third  anifed. 
Certainly  I  ought  not  so  long  to  have  omitted  acknowledging  that  which 
accompanied  the  *  book.* 

"  Mrs.  Webster  immediately  read  the  book  through,  and  expressed  gmk 
gratification  with  it.  I  only  fear  it  has  made  her  dislike  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors a  good  deal  more  than  she  did  before. 

**  I  shall  take  my  turn  with  it  the  first  leisure  day,  at  Marshfield. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  sympathy  with  us,  under  oor 
most  severe  afflictions ;  I  did  not  look  for  these  calamities,  but  I  pray  fat 
a  submissive  and  reconciled  spirit  I  know  that  I  must  follow  my  lort 
children  soon,  and  that  we  must  all  be  diligently  preparing  for  an  ex* 
change  of  worlds. 

**  A  great  portion  of  my  life,  my  dear  friend,  has  been  passed  with  yoa 
near  me.  Poor  Grace,  who  died  in  your  arms  I  Twice  within  the  week  I 
have  looked  upon  her  coffin ;  and  there  lies  her  mother,  who  loved  yon 
like  a  sister ;  and  there  lies  dear  little  Charles.  The  mother,  and  four  oat 
of  five  of  her  children,  arc  already  in  the  same  tomb.  May  God  enable  me 
to  sustain  these  overwhelming  sorrows,  and  still  always  to  bless  His  most 
holy  name  I 

"  Dr.  Sprague  wrote  me  several  times  for  a  short  sketch  of  your  father^ 
character.  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing,  but  the  matter  is  better  disposed 
of  in  your  hands.  Of  your  father,  his  person,  his  appearance  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit,  his  graceful  manners,  his  agreeable  social  habits,  and  the 
fervor  and  glow  of  his  pulpit  performances,  I  have  a  most  lively  recollec- 
tion. You  remember  that  you  and  I  and  Mrs.  Webster  went  together  to 
visit  his  grave. 

"  My  wife  desires  her  best  love  to  you.  We  should  both  be  happy  to 
see  you.  I  met  with  Mrs.  Parker,*  for  a  moment,  at  Mrs.  Curtis  (poor  Mary 
Story's)  funeral  on  Friday.  The  meeting,  though  for  an  instant  only, 
brought  a  thousand  tender  recollections  to  my  mind. 

"  Yours  truly  and  sincerely  always, 

"  Dakiel  Wbbstkb.'' 

[to  MR.  JEREMIAH   MASON.] 

*' Boston,  iTay  8, 1848. 

"  My  dear  Friend  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  received  some 
days  ago,  and  for  all  the  proofs  of  sympathy  and  affection  mabifested  for 
us  in  our  afflictions.    These  two  calamities  were  unexpected. 

"I  find  it  diflicult  to  hold  up  against  them.     Of  five  children,  only  one 

'  One  of  his  Portmnouth  friends,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  ante^  L,  p. 
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now  remams ;  but  I  try  to  discipline  myself,  and  to  submit,  without  repin- 
ing, to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  outlive  our  children ;  but,  if 
it  be  so  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom,  I  acquiesce.  Ere  long  I  know  that  I 
must  follow  them. 

'*  I  shall  not  go  to  Washington  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  find  an 
occasion  to  see  you  and  your  family  before  my  departure.  You  and  Mrs. 
Kason  are  among  those  whom  I  and  mine  have  longest  known,  and  most 
loyed. 

I  thank  God  that  i  am  not  deprived  of  either  of  you,  in  this  day  of 
trouble.  I  look  back  on  our  long  friendship  and  intercourse,  as  a  bright 
line  along  the  course  of  life ;  and  it  has  been  a  continuing  consolation, 
when  connections,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  have  been  struck  down. 

"  With  true  regard  and  affection,  yours, 

"  Daniel  Wkbstbb.'* 

Mr.  Ticknor  says,  in  his  KeminiBcences : 

"  On  the  29th  of  April,  1848,  the  day  after  Mrs.  Julia  Appleton's 
death,  I  called  at  Mr.  Paige's,  merely  to  make  inquiries  about  Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  any  intention  of  going  in.  But  he  heard  my  voice,  and 
came  to  the  door.  He  was  alone,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
parlors,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  I  joined  him,  and  we  continued  to 
walk  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  very  composed,  and  talked  freely  of 
Julia,  and  her  character.  He  said  that,  not  long  before  her  death,  he  was 
driving  slowly  with  her  in  a  carriage  around  the  *  Common,'  and,  as  they 
passed  the  burial-ground,  she  pointed  to  a  modest  monument,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  have  one  like  that  erected  at  Marshfield  to  Edward,  and 
another  to  herself.  He  told  her  it  should  be  done.  The  form  she  selected 
was  that  of  a  very  nicely-proportioned,  but  very  plain  marble,  which  the 
poet  Sprague  had  erected  to  his  excellent  father,  an  honest,  faithful, 
strong-minded  man,  whom  I  remember  from  my  earliest  years.  And  all 
the  monuments  Mr.  Webster  subsequently  erected  at  Marshfield  are  of  this 
form. 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  talked  of  Edward,  whose  body  was  expected  to 
arrive  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  died  on  the  23d  of  January  previ- 
ous. He  said  that,  when  Edward  was  going  to  Mexico  the  first  time, 
he  desired  to  have  Henry,  a  colored  man,  who  had  lived  with  Mr. 
Webster  a  long  time,  from  a  period  when  Edward  and  Henry  were 
both  boys.  In  fact,  Henry  had  been  a  slave  in  a  family  where  Mr. 
Webster  boarded,  in  Washington,  and,  being  cruelly  treated  there,  Mr, 
Webster  had  bought  him,  and  given  him  his  freedom.  But  he  was 
now  a  married  man,  living  with  his  wife,  in  Washington,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  ^vhether  he  would  be  willing  to  go  on  such  an  expedition.  His 
attachment  to  Mr.  Webster  and  to  Edward,  however,  prevented  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and,  when  Edward  proposed  it  to  him,  he  said :  *  I  will 
go  with  you.  Master  Edward,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'   As  is  well  known. 
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Edward  had  a  very  severe  illness  after  reaching  Mexico,  and  retained 
home  broken  in  health,  and  with  a  firm  conyiction  that  nothing  but  the 
affectionate  care  and  watching  of  Henry  had  saved  his  life.  When  bis 
health  was  partly  restored,  he  determined  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  and 
Henry  offered  to  accompany  him,  saying  that  he  wonld  not  trust  him  to 
go  alone.  The  second  expedition  proved  &tal.  Henry  watched  ofer  Um 
with  the  same  care,  the  same  unremitting  affection,  slept  and  watched  in 
his  room  every  night,  and  was  with  him  while,  in  sleep,  he  passed  fiom 
life  to  death.  Ho  then  remained  with  his  body,  Ind  accompanied  it 
home,  bringing  with  it  a  favorite'  horse,  that  Edward  had  continued  to 
watch  and  feed  from  his  bed,  through  a  window,  during  his  iDness. 

*'  As  Mr.  Webster  related  these  circumstances  to  me,  he  became  Terj 
much  agitated,  and,  as  ho  ended,  saying :  ^  I  paid  five  hundred  dollan 
for  Henry,  and  it  was  the  best  spent  money  I  ever  laid  out  in  my  life,* 
the  tears  flowed  freely  over  his  face,  and  his  whole  person  was  con- 
vulsed." 

In  the  following  week,  after  the  burials  of  his  children,  Mr. 
Webster  sought  the  retirement  of  his  own  house,  at  Marshfield, 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  preparing  the  last  resting-place 
for  his  kindred  dust.  To  that  spot  the  remains  of  all  his  de- 
ceased children  and  their  mother  were  afterward  removed,  and 
monuments  were  erected  of  the  form  chosen  by  his  diaughter. 
While  engaged  in  giving  these  directions,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing memoranda : 

"  My  daughter,  Julia,  the  wife  of  8.  A.  Applcton,  died  at  her  husband's 
house.  No.  80  Winter  Streot,  Boston,  April  28,  1848,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eight  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

"  There  were  present,  at  her  decease,  her  husband,  myself  and  v/ifc,  her 
brother,  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Blatcliford,  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  Miss  Ellen 
Fletcher,  Dr.  John  Jefiries,  Miss  Fellows,  the  nurse,  and  other  domestics. 

"  Her  funeral  was  attended  Monday  afternoon,  May  1st.  The  Episcopal 
Service  was  read  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  my 
tomb,  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston. 

**  My  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  servinp:  in  Mexico,  died  at  San  Angel,  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  of  a  typhoid  fever,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  1848. 
Henry  Pleasants,  his  faithful  servant,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  says 
he  died  in  his  sleep.     Ho  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  so  near  his  end. 

"  The  doctor  had  ordered  drink  to  be  given  him  at  certain  inter>'als. 
His  servant  woke  him  in  tlic  night,  and  gave  him  his  drink.  He  took  it, 
and  said,  '  That  will  do,  Henry,*  and  turned  over,  and  lay  down  again. 
When  Henry  went  to  him  he  was  dead. 
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*'  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  regiment,  the  Episcopal  funeral  ser- 
^ces  read,  and  military  honors  performed.  The  best  possible  care  was 
:aken  by  his  military  Mends  to  preserve  the  body.  It  was  sent  home  under 
^e  care  of  Lieutenant  Wing,  attended  by  Henry  Pleasants,  with  all  his 
effects  and  his  horse ;  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May, 
I  few  hours  before  his  sister  was  committed  to  the  tomb.  The  body  was 
:aken  to  the  same  tomb  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  from  Mr.  Paige's 
louse,  in  Summer  Street,  under  a  military  escort,  and  attended  by  rela- 
ives  and  Mends ;  a  most  appropriate  and  fervent  religious  service  having 
yeesD.  performed,  at  the  house,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr. 
Faudon,  and  Mr.  Draper,  came  from  New  York  to  attend  the  fiineraL 

'*  On  the  10th  of  May  I  planted  two  weeping  elms  on  the  lawn,  in 
Tont  of  the  house  at  Marshfield,  as  a  kind  of  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a 
ost  son  and  daughter.  They  are  to  be  called  *  The  Brother  and  Sister ; ' 
Jiere  being  present  myself  and  wife,  and  my  son,  Daniel  Fletcher  Web- 
(ter,  and  wife,  and  my  daughter's  two  eldest  children,  viz.,  Caroline  Le 
iloy  Appleton  and  Samuel  Applcton.  My  daughter  left  five  children, 
riz.,  Caroline  Le  Boy,  Samuel,  Julia  Frances,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Con- 
itance  Mary. 

"  Edward  Webster  was  hever  married.    Charles  B.  Haddock  and  Mary 

kjme  Sanborn,  full  cousins  of  the  deceased,  were  present  at  their  funerals. 

rwo  other  full  cousins  are  living,  viz.,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  of  Brook- 

yn,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Webster,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire. 

<'  Written  at  Marshfield,  May  11,  1848. 

^*  Daioel  WbUbteb." 

The  inscriptions,  afterward  placed  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
nonuments  erected  near  his  family  tomb,  at  Marshfield,  and 
low  before  me  in  his  handwriting,  are  these : 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

Born,  January  16,  1781. 
Died,  January  21,  1828. 
Aged  47  years. 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.** 

GRACE    FLETCHER   WEBSTER, 

iiORN,  April  29,  1810. 
Died,  January  23,  1817. 
Aged  7  years. 

CHARLES    WEBSTER, 

Born,  December  31,  1822. 
Died,  December  18,  1824. 
Aged  2  years. 
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MAJOR    EDWARD   WEBSTER, 
Boits,  Jidy  SO,  1820. 
DiKD,  in  Mexico,  January  23,  1M8. 
Aged  S8  feare. 


[Ch.  tl  zair. 


JULIA  WEBSTER    APPLETON, 

Born, /anuary  16,  1818. 

Died,  April  28,  1848. 

AgL-il  3U  jcars. 

"  Lit  mo  go,  for  the  day  bretketfa." 

Jdlu.  W.  AprtnoH. 

CONSTANCE    HARV   APPLETON, 

Born,  3tay  SO,  IS4T. 

Died,  Marvh  IS,  1B4B. 

Aged  2  years.' 


'"l.a^^r" 


But  tlie  statesman  cannot  linger  at  tbe  tomb.  There  is  a  coun- 
try, there  arc  duties  stretchinji;  far  in  tlieir  relations  to  the  pres^ 
ent  and  the  future,  which  command  him,  not  to  forget,  but  yet 
not  to  1)0  b()rne  down  bv  private  jjriefs.  In  religions  resignation 
and  in  the  power  of  Kclt^iontrol,  Mr,  Webster's  cliaraeter  was 
endowed  equally  with  his  intellectual  gifts.  It  wa.-*  not  alone 
irom  the  teachings  of  philosopliy,  drawn  from  a  great  experience 
of  what  (lur  human  lite  is,  that  lie  was  able  to  derive  tlie  calm- 
'  TbU  child  of  Mr9.  Applcloa  died  in  the  jetir  fulloniiig  the  death  of  its  mother. 
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ness  which  he  now  needed.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  revealed 
as  well  as  in  natural  religion.  No  one  can  doubt  this,  who  has 
followed  through  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  has  observed  how 
his  religious  tenderness  was  always  the  deepest  chord  in  his 
moral  nature,  answering  immediately  and  naturally  to  the 
touch  of  affliction.  Nor  was  there  any  parade,  or  any  purpose 
to  stand  as  an  example,  in  any  thing  that  he  said  or  wrote  on 
such  occasions. 

He  was  too  great  to  act  a  part  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  certainty  that,  if  he  had  not  fully  believed  and  felt 
all  that  he  ever  said  or  wrote  on  such  subjects,  it  would  never 
have  come  from  him. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  deaths  of  his  children,  and 
the  contemplation  of  his  own,  which  was  now  much  mingled 
with  his  thoughts,  produced  any  change  in  him.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  act  from  mere  personal  ambition,  even  if  it  is  true  of 
him  that  he  had  ever  so  acted.  He  had  long  known  that  he 
stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  work  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our 
political  institutions,  by  endeavoring  to  save  us  from  sectional 
collisions,  disunion,  and  civil  strife;  and  that  this  could  be 
done,  and  only  done,  by  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  we  received  it  from  its  founders.  In  this  he 
was  now  to  labor,  while  his  day  lasted.  His  own  personal  for- 
tunes as  an  American  statesman  were  identified  with  this 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  If  public  measures  and  popular  action 
were  destined  to  choose  the  ways  of  wisdom,  his  wish  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  be  gratified.  If 
we  were  to  be  swept  along  the  dark  road  to  disunion  and  civil 
war,  the  same  causes  which  were  to  give  us  that  fatal  impulse 
would  prevent  the  attainment  of  any  personal  wish  of  his. 
When  he  turned,  therefore,  from  the  graves  of  his  children  a 
sadder,  he  did  not  need  to  become  a  wiser,  man,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  or  a  better  one  in  relation  to 
the  public  duties  that  it  remained  to  him  to  perform.  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  feelings  would  permit  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  again  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  May. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  world  before  and  during  his  absence  from  Washington ; 
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as  we  are  now  to  mark  another  of  the  grand  errors  of  the 
Whig  party  in  their  relation  to  Mr.  Webster ;  at  the  same  time 
one  that  was  also  an  error  in  their  treatment  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 

It  had  long  been  apparent  that  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Polk  intended  by  that  war  to  acquire  New  Mexico  and  UppCT 
California ;  and  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go was  projected,  as  the  means  of  compelling  a  surrender  of 
those  territories,  it  was  known  to  all  men  that  Mr.  Webster's 
position  was  that  of  unyielding  opposition  to  this  result.     He 
would  have  had  a  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  but  peace  without 
the  addition  to  the  Union  of  new  States  or  Territories.    In 
every  view,  therefore,  whether  of  the  highest  political  expedi- 
ency or  of  mere  party  tactics,  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  Whigs  to  plant  themselves  firmly  upon  this  principle.    It 
was  well  known  that  the  object  of  these  acquisitions  was  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  number  of  slave  States,  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  these  new  regions  would  become  slaveliolding. 
Wliether  this  expectation  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  their  addition  to  the  Union  would  give  rise  to  a 
question  respecting  the  further  extension  of  slavery.     Through- 
out the  North,  therefore,  a  well-organized  and  long-established 
party  like  the  Whigs,  taking  such  aground  as  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wel)ster,  and  making  him  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
would  have  had  strong  reasons  to  expect  success ;  and,  even  in 
the  South,  Mr.  Webster's  conservative  opinions,  his  steady  fidel- 
ity to  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  known  hostility  to  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  as  it  existed,  constitutionally,  in  the  States, 
and  his  wise  disinclination  to  open  new  sectional  questions, 
might  have  been  expected  to  overcome  the  wishes  and  plans 
of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  hazardous  and  unjustifiable 
course  of  defending  slavery  by  attempting  to  increase  its  politi- 
cal power.      It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  moreover,  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  promotion  in 
the  North  of  a  i)urely  sectional  party,  based  solely  on  opposi- 
tion to  slavery. 

But,  in  the -first  place,  the  Whigs  in  the*  Senate  of  the  United 
States  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  tfie  treaty  by 
which  the  Administration  proposed  to  make  a  peace.     In  the 
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next  place,  a  large  body  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Whig  party 
supposed  that  the  popularity  of  General  Taylor,  consequent 
upon  his  brilliant  services  in  the  war,  rendered  him  the  most 
"  available  "  candidate  for  the  presidency  whom  they  could  se- 
lect. Knowing  very  little  respecting  his  real  fitness  for  the  of- 
fice, or  even  his  political  views,  and  turning  wholly  aside  from 
the  great  question  of  principle  and  public  policy  that  demanded 
their  consideration,  these  persons  were  ready  to  incur  serious 
hazards,  in  the  idea  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  military 
chief  was  more  certain  to  bring  their  party  into  power  than  the 
merits  and  claims  and  long  public  services  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  connected  with  their  organization.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  when  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  a 
"Whig  National  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency and  the  vice-presidency,  this  class  of  politicians  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  Mr.  Webster  would  consent  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  second  ofiice,  with  General  Taylor  for  the  first,  a 
ticket  of  "  great  strength  " — to  use  the  language  current  on  such 
occasions — ^would  be  presented.  On  Mr.  Webster  himself  this 
plan  was  much  pressed,  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  best 
mode  to  secure  the  present  triumph  of  the  Whig  party,  and  his 
own  election  as  President  at  the  next  following  term.  But  it  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  him  ;  not  only  because  it  was  in 
truth  a  personal  indignity,  but  because  it  was  not  and  could  not 
be  known  what  would  be  the  character  of  General  Taylor's  Ad- 
ministration in  reference  to  the  questions  connected  with  the 
incorporation  into  the  Union  of  the  territories  that  were  to  be 
severed  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Webster,  moreover,  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  selection  of  military  men  for  the  office  of  Presi; 
dent  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was 
nothing  but  military  success  and  reputation  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion. He  never  did  any  thing,  or  would  consent  to  do  any 
thing,  signifying  his  previous  assent  to  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party. 

In  this  state  of  things,  an  occurrence  took  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  month  of  Febuary  (1848),  which  had  an 
unhappy  influence  in  preventing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster by  the  Whig  National  Convention  which  assembled  in  the 
following  June.     Mr.  Clay,  it  was  supposed,  intended  to  have 
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liis  name  brought  before  the  convention  as  a  competitor  for  the 
nomination.  As  a  means  of  counteracting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  among  the  Whigs,  certain  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  consideration  in  that  party,  well  known  to  be  personal  and 
political  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  incautiously,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  him,  placed  their  signatures  to  a  paper  calling  a 
popular  meeting  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 
As  a  political  movement,  to  be  participated  in  by  persons  who 
desired  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Webster,  this  meeting  was  an 
obvious  blunder.  What  he  thought  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
.  who  had  written  to  him  to  explain  its  purpose : 

[to  MB.  BLATCHPORD.] 

"«7(intMlfvaO,184& 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Friday  evening.  It 
would  be  wrong  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  felt  surprise  at  the  publication 
of  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  names  subjoined. 

"  I  cannot,  by  writing,  say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  question  at  all  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen,  nor  complain  at  all  of 
not  being  consulted.  But  I  fear  the  step  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistakei 
and  I  will  state  in  few  words  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension. 

"  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Whigs  who  are  sober-minded 
and  religious,  who  will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  brought  forward  only 
because  of  his  successful  fighting  in  this  war  against  Mexico.  Mr.  Clay  is 
still  a  candidate,  and  will  be  so ;  and  many  Whigs  will  flock  to  his  standard, 
unwillingly,  perhaps,  but  yet  they  will  do  so,  if  no  other  Whig  candidate 
he  kept  prominent  except  General  Taylor. 

"  There  will  be  a  Whig  convention ;  and,  if  things  go  on  in  their  present 
course,  when  the  convention  comes,  there  will  be  no  leading  candidate  but 
Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor ;  and  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  an  avowal  of  Whig  principles, 
which,  I  think,  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  Mr.  Clay  will,  most  certainly,  be 
nominated.  My  impression,  therefore,  is  strong  that  this  proceeding  in 
New  York  is  calculated,  instead  of  weakening,  very  much  to  strengthen, 
Mr.  Clay's  chances. 

"  It  seems  to  me  obvious  enough  that  a  more  promising  state  of  things 

would  have  existed,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  call  had  taken 

another  course,  or  even  if  they  had  done  nothing.    Mr.  Clay's  prospects 

are,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment,  decidedly  brightening.    In  all  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webstsb, 
"  To  Mr.  Blatchford." 
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As  Mr.  Webster  had  predicted,  when  the  convention  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  in  the  following  June,  Greneral  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  found  to  be  the  leading  candidates,  and 
the  latter  had  nearly  as  many  supporters  as  the  former/  But 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  twice  defeated  before  the  people,  and  it  was 
the  general  judgment  of  the  party  that  he  could  not  be  elected, 
if  he  were  to  be  nominated.  General  Scott  had  also  a  consider- 
able body  of  friends  in  this  convention,  but  there  was  no  period 
in  the  canvass  prior  to  its  assembling  when  his  name  could 
have  been  carried  before  that  body  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. If  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  therefore,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  to  keep  Mr.  Webster's  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  the  person  who  ought  to  receive  the 
nomination,  neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  General  Scott  would  have 
commanded  on  the  first  balloting  the  votes  which  they  received ; 
for,  when  the  delegations  came  together,  General  Taylor  was 
the  choice  of  much  less  than  a  majority  of  them,  and,  of  those 
who  were  found  voting  for  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Scott,  many 
might  have  been  sent  under  instructions  to  vote  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster, or  have  been  personally  inclined  to  do  so,  if  his  own 
friends  had  pursued  from  the  first  a  different  course.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  convention,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Clay  and  General  Scott  would  respectively  receive  votes  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  exceed  those  likely  to  be  cast  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  from  New 
York  and  other  States  out  of  Xew  England,  adopted  a  line  of 
action  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  but 
without  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  Having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  from  Washington,  firmly  declining  to  be 
nominated  as  Vice-President,  these  gentlemen  determined  to 
support  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.'  Their  reasons,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  explain  to  Mr.  Webster  the  grounds  of  their  action, 
appeared  to  have  been  these  : 

'  On  the  first  ballot  General  Taylor  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  did  not  at  all  concur 

received  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes,  in  the  course  of  his  friends  in  that  body 

and  Mr.  Clay  received  ninety-seven.  from  other  States.    The  member  of  the 

•  The  Massachusetts  delegation  are  Massachusetts  delegation  who  did  not 

not  included  in  the  observations  made  vote  with  his  colleagues   came   to  the 

in  the  text.     Those  gentlemen,  with  one  convention  originally  as  a  supporter  of 

exception,  continued  throughout  to  vote  General  Taylor. 
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1.  That  their  party  conld  succeed  with  General  Taylcnr  u  a 
candidate,  and  with  no  one  else. 

2.  That  General  Taylor's  political  sentiments  were  thoM 
of  the  Whigs. 

3.  That  if  General  Taylor  should  become  President,  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  opinions  would  be  respected  and  regarded  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government. 

4.  That  if  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  were  to  insist  pe^ 
tinaciously  on  his  nomination,  Mr.  Clay  would  become  the 
nominee ;  and  if  Mr.  Clay  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  services  to  the  country  would  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
men  in  power. 

In  all  this  there  was  very  little  that  was  sound  or  wise.    It 
might  be  true  that  the  Whigs  could  elect  General  Taylor,  if  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  great  questions  which  ought  to 
have  been  put  at  issue,  and  if  "successful  fighting"  was  to  be 
made  the  ground  for  placing  him  in  the  office  of  President 
But,  if  a  public  policy,  founded  on  principle,  had  been  di*- 
tinctly  enunciated  by  this  convention,  and  its  candidate  had 
been  a  fit  representative  of  that  policy,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  assuming  defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion.     It  migbt 
be  true  that  General  Taylor  could  be  vaguely  called  a  "  Whig;" 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  have  it  understood 
what  was  meant  by  that  term,  since  there  was  a  great  body  of 
men  hitherto  acting  as  Whigs,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  what 
they  regarded  as  Whig  principles  represented  by  that  organiza- 
tion, would  sooner  or  later  give  effect  to  them  through  another. 
It  might  be  true,  tliat  if  Mr.  Clay  were  to  become  President, 
Mr.  Webster's  services  to  the  country  would  not  be  asked  for 
in  any  post  of  administration ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
General   Taylor's  personal  feelings  toward  Mr.  Webster,  it 
was  no  more  certain  that  the  men  who  were  seeking  to  make 
him   President  would   desire  or  consent  to  his  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Webster,  than  it  was  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  would  seek  to  have  Mr.  Webster  included  in  his  coun- 
cils. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  balancing  of  political  chances,  by 
gentlemen  who  were  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  oldest  and  most 
ardent  friends,"  evinced  the  unsoimdness  of  their  calculations 
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in  all  respects  but  one.  That  General  Taylor  could  be  elected 
President  on  the  mere  furore  of  popular  admiration  for  the 
Bterling  qualities  as  an  oflScer  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  on  a  general  conviction  of  his  personal 
honesty,  turned  out  to  be  true.  But  the  party  which  made 
him  its  candidate  relied  on  nothing  else  when  they  made  the 
nomination.  The  convention,  after  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared, steadily  refused  to  make  any  declaration  of  principles ; " 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  election  settled  nothing  in 
T^ard  to  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  War.  It  left  the  Whig  party  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  declared  policy  on  these  subjects ;  and  it 
consequently  increased  the  peril  of  the  formation  of  a  third 
party,  whose  opinions,  feelings,  and  action,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  confine  their  organization  to  the  North,  and 
introduce  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  purely  sectional 
party. 

Although  Congress  continued  in  session,  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  soon  after  the  middle  of  June,  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  summer  at  Marshfield.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion created  for  him  one  of  those  embarrassments  which  states- 
men in  very  eminent  positions  must  often  meet ;  one  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  decide,  under  a  sense  of  great  responsibility, 
what  course  to  pursue  among  alternatives  none  of  which  is  free 

>  The  following  were  the  ballotinga  President,  as  "  Whigs ; "  but  what  con- 
in  the  Philadelphia  Whig  Convention  of  stituted  Whig  principles  was  left  to  be 
1848:  defined  according  to  the  personal  and 
»P                 ^T\  ^T^'     'Jm  •    ^'^  \qq9X  views  of  the  voters.    Now,  the  real 
cSy  ?^:  W' '.'.'.  97  88        74        S  question  by  which  this  course  of  conduct 
8cott........  43  49        64        68  should  be  judged,  is,  not  what  one  or 

Webster 22  22         17         18  another  person  in  the  North  or  the  South 

2X^; 2  1--  '^^"^^  ^*^«  ^**"®^  ^^^  political  princi- 

—       —       —  pies  of  the  Whig  party,  but  what  ought 

Total 2T9       280       279       279  to  have  been  adopted  by  that  party,  in 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  have  that  crisis  of  our  national  affhirs,  as  their 

the  convention  declare  by  resolution  that  public  policy. 

the  nomination  must  be  accepted  as  a  Mr.  Webster  had  very  clearly  indi- 

" Whig"  nomination,  if  at  all;  and  one  cated   what    that    policy  cJught  to  be.» 

effort  was  made  to  define  "  Whig  prin-  But  his  doctrine  was  thought  to  be  of 

ciples  "  as  "  no  extension  of  slavery — no  less  consequence,  in  the  political  field, 

acquisition  of  foreign  territory— -protec-  than  the  "  availability  *'  of  General  Tay« 

tion  to  American  industry,  and  opposi-  lor. 

tion  to  Executive  usurpation."    But  these  Consequences  stretching  very  far  into 

propositions  were  ruled  to  be  out  of  the  future,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 

order.    General  Taylor  was  nominated  both  sections  of  the  country,  ensued 

for  President,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  for  Vice-  from  this  mistake,  as  we  now  know. 
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from  objection.     The  power  to  make  such  a  decision,  and  in 
making  it  to  maintain  that  higher  consistency  wliich  yield* 
some  minor  opimons  for  objects  of  great  public  concern,  waa 
one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of  Mr.  Webster's  character. 
When  he  had  reached  a  decision,  on  such  occasions,  he  did 
not  act  as  a  mere  politician,  sheltering  himself  in  silence  and 
leaving  his  motives  to  be  inferred.     lie  always  assigned  his 
reasons,  placing  them  in  the  public  judgment  for  the  present 
and  the  future.     He  now  had  to  determine  whether  he  should 
retire  altogether  from  public  life,  or  advocate  the  election  of 
General  Taylor.    That  he  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  seemed 
to  him  quite  clear ;  and  that  these  were  the  real  alternatives, 
we  can  now  see  with  equal  clearness.     For  the  question  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Webster  by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor 
was,  whether  he  should  withhold  from  the  country  his  advice 
and  influence,  making  no  effort  still  to  affect  public  measures 
by  acting  with  the  i)arty  to  which  he  belonged,  or  whether  he 
should  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  errors  of  that  party  by 
still  endeavoring  to  cause  his  own  principles  to  prevail  in  the 
public  councils.     It  was  most  manifest  that,  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  questions  produced  by  the  result  of  the  Mexican 
War  would  be  decided ;  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in 
some  department  of  the  Government  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence. 

To  be  silent,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  see  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  elected,  and 
the  open  and  avowed  policy  of  that  party  to  prevail,  was  out 
of  the  question.  To  remain  in  the  Senate,  and  yet  to  make 
no  effort  to  cause  his  own  opinions  to  be  regarded  by  the  party 
with  which  he  had  long  been  connected,  in  case  that  party 
should  prevail  in  the  election,  was  an  equally  impracticable 
course.  To  countenance  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  to  consent  that  its  elements  and  forces  should  be  merged 
in  a  new  political  organization  that  could  exercise  no  influence 
in  any  Southern  State,  was  to  incur  the  hazard  of  indirectly 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  real 
issue  before  the  country  was,  whether  General  Cass,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  or  General  Taylor,  the  candidate 
of  the  Whigs,  should  be  elected  President.     In   the  former 
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event,  the  whole  foice  of  the  Administration  would  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  new  slave  States ;  in  the  latter, 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  this  result.  Among  all 
the  numerous  letters  which  Mr.  Webster  received  at  this  time, 
I  have  found  none  that  so  accurately  touches  the  question  of 
duty  which  Mr.  Webster  had  to  decide,  as  the  following  from 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  the  Southern  Senator  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  endeavored  to  prev^ent  the  mischiefs  that  were  to  ensue 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 


[^OH  MB.   BSBHIEN.] 

'Vim«  16, 1848,  Friday. 

'*  Mt  deab  Sib  :  The  present  aspect  of  our  political  afiairs  may  per- 
haps authorize  this  brief  note. 

"  Tou  are  aware  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Whig  party  of  the 
Senate  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  its  .plain  and 
obvions  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  I  have  not  been  san- 
guine in  my  hopes  of  success  in  the  present  canvass.  By  our  *  faltering '  on 
that  occasion,  I  thought  we  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  party 
on  vantage-ground,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  select  our  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  with  a  just  reference  to  his  merits  and  qualifications, 
and  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  '  availability.'  And  when  the 
conyention  had  determined  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  one  who  had  borne 
their  standard,  because  victory  had  not  crowned  their  efforts,  I  thought 
that  the  rights  of  our  Northern  friends  ought  to  have  been  respected.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  among  those  who  *  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,'  at  the 
result  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  die  is  cast — and  the  question  between 
the  nominee  of  the  Democracy  and  General  Taylor  is  one  on  which  I 
think  no  Whig  ought  to  hesitate.  I  am  equally  sure  that  any  division 
among  ourselves  will  be  fatal  to  our  success,  and  that,  without  the  cordial 
oodperation  of  New  England,  we  cannot  succeed.  Your  position  enables 
yon  to  exercise  with  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  the  just  influence 
which  acknowledged  talent,  undoubted  patriotism,  and  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  those  great  conservative  principles  which  they  as  well  as  we  have 
cherished,  cannot  fail  to  command, 

"  Public  opinion  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  inactive,  and  the  earliest 
demonstration  will  l)e  the  most  efficient.  If  your  situation  is  thus  respon- 
sible, it  IS  also  not  without  its  advantages.  The  South  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, answerable  for  the  present  position  of  the  party ;  and  that  man  who, 
in  this  hour  of  need,  shall  effectually  contribute  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  adventurous  experiment  in  which  they  have  involved  us,  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  them.  If,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  the  unhappy 
question  which  fanatics  and  minor  politicians  are  constantly  thrusting  into 
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our  councils  shall  be  disposed  of  within  the  next  four  years,  I  think  then 

is  no  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  your  talents  and  public  sendees 

be  more  and  more  justly  appreciated  than  that  with  which  my  local  poBi-*i 

tion  renders  me  most  intimately  conversant. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfiilly  and  truly,  yours, 

^^Jno.  MAcrnEBSOK  Bebbikb. 
"  To  Hon,  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  "Webster,  however,  did  not  decide  hastily  what  coniBe 
to  pursue.  He  remained  in  New  England  until  the  month  of 
August,  with  what  feelings,  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter : 

[HB.  VTEBSTEB  to  MB.   KETCHTTIC.] 

"  My  deab  Sm :  I  received  yours  of  the  18th  last  evening,  on  my  return 
from  New  Hampshire. 

"  My  health  is  good,  and,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  oppressive,  I  intoid 
going  to  Washington  next  week. 

^'  But,  really,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  say ;  in  the  next,  I  am  so  much  disgusted  with  our 
Northern  politicians,  Whigs  and  all,  that  I  am  out  of  all  humor  of  making 
further  eflfort.  We  are  wise  *  behind  the  hand.^  We  lock  the  stable  &st 
after  the  steed  is  safely  off,  with  the  thief  on  his*back. 

"  I  see  no  longer  any  important  practical  question.  There  will  be  no 
slaves  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico,  where 
slaves  could  be  employed,  will  probably  be  made  part  of  Texas.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  did  the  buBiness  mainly,  and  the  ratification  of  Mr. 
Polk*s  treaty  with  Mexico  has  finished  what  remained.  I  have  steadily 
resisted  all  annexation  and  all  acquisition,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
have  territory,  or  pretended  that  they  must  take  it.  I  feel  much  inclined  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  say  what  they  will  do  with  it,  now  that  they  have  got  it. 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  vote  for  any  *  compromises,'  or  do  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  past.  But,  as  to  new  efforts,  I  cannot  see  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  make  them.  The  counsels  of  others  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  they  should  work  out  from  them  their 
proper  results  themselves.  At  any  rate,  I  am  tired,  and  since  I  do  not  see 
now  pending,  especially  since  the  report  of  the  Oregon  Committee,  any 
question  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to 
indulge  a  little  my  desire  for  quiet  and  silence. 

"  Yours,  always  very  truly, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

But,  Boon  after  he  arrived  in  Washington,  certain  occm^ 
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rences  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  break  the  silence  in 
which  he  desired  for  the  present  to  remain.  A  bill  for  the 
©Ionization  of  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  while  it  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  caused  an  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  "Missouri  Compromise"  was  revived, 
and  declared  to  be  "  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  with  the  same  understanding,  with  which  it  was 
originally  adopted." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  declare  that,  north  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  slavery  should  be  prohibited,  and  that,  south  of  that 
line,  new  Territories  might  be  organized,  in  which  slavery  could 
be  established.  The  House  disagreed  in  this  amendment,  and 
the  question  then  came  whether  the  Senate  should  recede  from 
it.  Mr.  Webster  at  once  entered  into  this  discussion,  and  what 
he  said  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works.*  Having 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  object 
of  the  bill,  which  was  simply  to  make  a  territorial  government 
for  OregoUj  he  reiterated  his  opinions  respecting  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  its  various  political  relations.  That  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  a  particular  description  of  slavery  in  cer- 
tain States  hdonging  to  the  Union  at  the  time  of  its  adoption^ 
and  gave  to  those  States  a  right  to  have  the  slaves  included  in 
a  certain  ratio  in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  ;  that  this  was  consented  to  on  the  understanding 
that,  in  the  northwestern  territorj^,  slavery  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  there  would  be  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  made  into  new  States  on  the  Southern  frontier 
of  the  country,  either  by  cession  or  conquest,  he  held  to  be 
plain  historical  facts.  That  this  understanding  required  that 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  States  then  in  the  Union,  should  not 
be  interfered  with  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
inequality  of  political  power,  which  it  so  far  admitted,  should 
not  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  he  main- 
tained with  equal  firmness.  But  this  original  purpose  and 
understanding  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  had  been 
broken  in  upon,  he  said,  by  the  creation  of  five  new  slave- 

'  Works,  v.,  802,  ei  ieq. 
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holding  States,  and  but  one  free  State.     He  would  not  go 
further ;  and,  in  refusing  to  go  further,  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  was  doing  injustice,  for  he  could  not  admit  that,  because 
the  local  law  of  a  slave  State  recognized  slaves  as  property^  the 
citizens  of  such  a  State  conld  claim  a  right  to  carry  that  lood 
law  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  there  demand 
a  recognition  as  property  of  that  which  is  not  regarded  as  such 
by  the  general  law  of  the  world.    With  reBi)ect  to  the'constito- 
tional  power  of  Congress,  to  declare  its  will  on  this  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Ten'itories,  he  said  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever.     He  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
consent  to  no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  this  con- 
tinent, nor  to  any  increase  of  slave  representation  in  the  other 
House  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment.     But  what  had 
occurred  revealed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  still  stronger  necessity  for 
his  continuing  to  act  j)ublicly  with  the  Whig  party,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  a 
citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder.    In  the 
first  place,  it  had  become  apparent  that  many  important  persons 
in  the  Democratic  i>artv  stood  readv  to  sanction  the  Southern 
claim  of  a  right  to  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories.     In  the 
next  place,  the  best  mode  in  which  this  could  be  effectually 
counteracted  was  bv  increasino^  Northern  Whiti;  streno-th  in  the 
House  of  Ilepresentatives ;  an  object  which  would  be  thwarted 
bv  any  unwilliny:noss  of  jVIr.  Webster  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
North  for  tlie  general  success  of  the  Whig  party.     By  what  he 
said  on  the  Oregon  bill,  he  made  it  plain  to  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  Administration 
of  the  latter  if  it  was  not  to  act  upon  tin*  principles  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  always  held  and  now  reiterated ;  and,  to  the  country 
at  large,  be  made  it  equally  plain  that  it  was  not  ollice,  but  in- 
fluence over  public  measures  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union  that 
he  would  seek,  if  lie  should  advise  the  people  to  make  General 
Taylor  President.  In  taking  this  view  of  his  duty,  and  in  finally 
deciding  to  rreonnnend,  publicly,  the  election  of  (leneral  Tay- 
lor, I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Web&ter  did  not  incur  hazards.     The 
hazard  that  the  Administration  of  General  Taylor  would  adopt 
a  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
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the  oi^nization  of  the  new  Territories,  and  the  probability  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  in 
his  own  quarter  of  the  country,  by  those  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  look  at  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  he  did, 
were  the  obvious  perils.  But  when  does  a  statesman  ever  act, 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  without  incurring  such  hazards  f 
If  he  is  not  to  accomplish  all  the  good  he  can,  by  choosing  the 
path  that  is  attended  with  the  least  peril,  although  it  be  at- 
tended with  some,  he  must  retire  from  public  life,  and  cease  to 
act  at  all.  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  alternative,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  consented  to  meet  liis  neigh- 
bors at  Marshfield,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  and  on  his 
own  property,  and  there  to  give  his  advice  to  his  fellow- Whigs. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  tlie  1st  of  September.  What  he 
was  to  say  was,  of  course,  looked  for  with  great  interest  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  country.  Eeporters 
came  from  very  distant  presses  to  give  the  speech  to  their 
public.  It  was  a  very  plain  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  governed  him  in  detennining  to  vote  for  General 
Taylor,  and  in  advising  others  to  do  so.* 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  at  this  time  to  have  it 
understood,  by  the  ])eople  of  the  United  States,  that  this 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  not  been  brought  about 
— ^as  it  certainly  had  not  been — ^by  any  peculiarly  Southern 
interest,  or  in  order  to  secure  the  further  extension  of  slavery ; 
because,  if  General  Taylor  were  to  become  President,  it  was 
mo3t  important  that  the  people  should  understand  on  what 
ground,  and  by  whom,  he  had  been  presented  for  their  suf- 
frages. 

Hence,  in  this  speech  at  Marshfield,  Mr.  Webster  showed 
distinctly  and  pointedly  that  the  movements  for  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  originated  chiefly  with  Northern  Whigs ;  that 
these  persons  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  the  sole  motive  which  actuated  them  was  the 
belief  that  General  Taylor's  popularity  as  a  successful  military 
chieftain  would  make  him  President ;  or,  as  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
pressed it,  the  "  sagacious,  wise,  far-seeing  doctrine  of  availor 
aUty  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter."     Looking,  then,  to 

>  See  the  speech  in  Works,  ii.,  429,  ei$eq. 
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the  fact  that  General  Taylor  had  had  no  experience  in  dnl 
life,  he  said  that  "  this  case  stands  by  itself,  without  a  prece- 
dent, or  justification  from  any  thing  in  our  previous  history." 
This  objection,  founded  on  the  merely  military  distinctions  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
prevented  the  nomination.  It  was,  he  said,  a  nomination  ''not 
fit  to  be  made." 

These  observations  gave  oflfence  to  some  of  General  Taylort 
friends ;  but  it  was  of  vast  consequence  to  have  the  country 
understand  that  an  Administration — whose  head  might  be 
likely  to  deal  with  some  of  the  critical  questions  growing 
out  of  the  annexations  of  further  territory,  more  with  the 
forecast  of  a  soldier  than  witli  the  forecast  of  a  statesman — 
would  be  one  attended  with  some  peculiar  perils,  and  there- 
fore one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  feel  it  his  duty  carefully  to 
watch.  Still,  he  said  there  was  another  side  to  the  account ; 
for  he  believed  General  Taylor  to  be  an  -upright,  indepen- 
dent man  ;  that  he  had  been  fairly  nominated  ;  that  he  would 
not  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  of  conquest ;  and 
that  the  sole  alternatives  were,  his  election  as  the  Whig,  or  the 
election  of  General  Cass  as  the  Democratic  candidate.*  Pre- 
senting this  issue  with  great  force,  Mr.  Webster  concluded  thai 
the  safest,  the  only  safe,  course  to  be  followed  was  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  election,  and  thereby  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  position  to  meet  the  questions  that  were 
to  arise  in  relation  to  the  newly-acquired  territories.  This,  he 
said,  could  not  be  done  if  he  and  other  Whigs  were  to  refuse 
their  votes  to  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatcliford,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  precise  objects  in  mak- 
ing this  speech : 

"  You  speak  kindly  of  my  speech,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  it  did  some 
good.  Of  course,  there  are  many  in  your  circle  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
They  think  General  Taylor  is  a  miracle  of  a  man,  knowing  every  thing, 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it,  and  the  fittest  man 
in   the    world,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  to   administer  a  constitutional 

'  General  Cass  and  his  party  entered  ried  to   the   Pacific  Ocean  the   consent 

this  canvass  with  declarations  in  favor  of   Congress   that   new   States,    formed 

of  establishing  the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  south  of  the  parallel  of  SG**  30',  might 

Compromise,"  which  would  have  car-  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  States. 
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gOTemment,  and  discharge  the  highest  civil  trusts.  My  purpose  in  this 
speech  was  exactly  this :  first,  to  make  out  a  clear  case  for  all  true  Whigs 
to  Tote  for  him :  second,  to  place  myself  in  a  condition  of  entire  inde- 
pendence, fearing  nothing,  and  hoping  nothing  personally,  from  his  fail- 
tire  or  his  success.  I  would  not,  therefore,  flatter  either  him  or  his  more 
ardent  friends.  Thirdly,  and  most  especially,  to  show  the  preposterous 
eonduct  of  those  Whigs  who  make  a  secession  from  their  party,  and  take 
aeryice  under  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  ever  yours, 

"Daniel  Webstbb. 

"  P.  8. — ^Have  you  ever  been  to  Edgartown  and  Nantucket  ?  They  are 
great  places  for  bluefish  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  I  am  told.  The 
blackfish  abound  at  New  Bedford." 

How  the  speech  was  received  by  judicious  men  out  of  New 
England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Colt,  an  eminent  private  citizen  of 
New  Jersey : 

*'PATKaaos,Septemderl%,1iB48, 
^  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  admirable 
exposition  of  your  sentiments  on  the  great  question  of  who  shall  we  vote 
for,  for  our  next  President,  and,  though  you  do  not  go  as  zealously  for  Tay- 
lor as  I  do,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  your  views  will  do  more  good  in  New 
England  than  mine  would  have  done,  and  therefore  I  again  express  my 
thanks  for  your  coming  to  our  rescue.  How  much  better  and  more  hon- 
orable your  course  has  been  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  under  no  circum- 
stances could  have  been  elected,  while  it  is  now  believed  that,  if  you  had 
carried  the  nomination,  you  could  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes. 
But  we  will  not  now  think  of  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  how  we  can 
defeat  Cass,  whose  election  I  should  look  upon  as  the  prostration  of  our 
country  for  years  to  come. 

"  I  send  to  you  a  peacock  and  hen,  and  two  Guinea  hens,  which  I  hope 
will  arrive  safe.  I  visited  Buffalo  Fair,  and  saw  no  pigs  or  other  stock  that 
I  thought  better  than  yours,  except  sheep — ^the  Merino  dnd  South-downs 
were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

"  With  great  respect,  ever  truly  yours, 

"RoswELL  Colt. 
"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  24th  of  October  he  delivered  another  speech  in 
Paneuil  Hall,  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion.'    He  said  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

>  Works,  IL,  449,  d  ieq. 
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**It  was  not  well  reported.    I  am  correcting  the  notea,  and  there  wfD  j 

be  a  reprint.    It  might  have  been  better.    In  this  sort  of  meeting,  I  am  m 

not  apt  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  till  the  occasiQn  oomei^  ^^ 
There  is,  therefore,  usually  no  preparation.' 


In  the  course  of  this  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  was  called 
pronounce  a  public  eulogium  on  that  great  man  who  had  been. 
his  intimate  friend  for  forty  years,  and  to  whose  intellect,  as  wo 
have  seen,  he  never  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  of  liis  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  died  in  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  October  (1848),  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  the  address  concerning  Mr.  Mason 
which  is  now  embraced  in  his  collected  works.  It  was  closed 
with  the  following  impressive  passages : 

**  But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die 
with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really  permanent  but 
virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  Whatever  'of  excellence  it 
wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  this  life ;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political 
or  professional  reputation  cannot  last  forever ;  but  a  conscience  void  of 
ofiTence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity.  Religion, 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great  human 
character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is  the  tie  that  con- 
nects man  \vith  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be 
all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe; 
its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future 
nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of 
religious  duty  is  lie  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
language,  as  living  *  without  God  in  the  world.'  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his 
proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

^^  A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  sedate, 
could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  ita 
responsibilities.     He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system — 

*  This  ouivcrsal  fhtmc,  thos  wondrous  fkir/ 

without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence  to  which 
all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I  am  bouud  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  con- 
dition of  life,  who  always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  rev- 
erence of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.    No  irreverence,  no  lightn( 
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no  too  familiar  allusion  to  God  and  His  attributes,  CTcr  escaped  his 
The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe 
solemnity.  It  filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest 
ions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibili- 
dire  in  him.  must,  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe 
3(ftnething  to  hope  for ;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close  and 
ng,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only  really  happy  when,  on 
ig  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger 
on  those  of  another. 
Mr.  Mason^s  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  crowning 

es  of  his  character Such,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and 

the  death,  of  Jeremiah  Mason.  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart 
plater,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in  the 
[g  of  his  loss.  I  would  embalm  his  memory  in  my  best  affections.  His 
•nal  regard,  so  long  continued  to  me,  I  esteem  one  of  the  greatest 
ings  of  my  life ;  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  known  hereafter,  that, 
>at  intermission  or  coolness  through  many  years,  and  until  he  de- 
led to  his  grave,  Mr.  Mason  and  myself  were  friends. 
Bfr.  Mason  died  in  old  age ;  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the  hand  of 
I,  not  by  a  sudden  rapture  of  the  ties  of  nature,  but  by  a  gradual 
ing  out  of  his  constitution.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  through  life,  remark- 
bealth.    He  took  competent  exercise,  loved  the  open  air,  and,  avoid- 

II  extreme  theories  or  practice,  controlled  his  conduct  and  habits  of 
»y  the  rules  of  prudence  and  moderation.  His  death  was  therefore 
nlike  that  described  by  the  angel,  admonishing  Adam  : 

"  I  yield  it  jast,  eaid  Adam,  and  Babmit. 
Bat  la  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
Tnese  painfull  pa»»age8.  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  oar  connatural  dast  T 

**  There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of '  not  too  much,*  by  temperance  taoj^ht. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink^st ;  seeking  {torn  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  returned, 
So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  then  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked  ;  for  death  mature. 
TbU  is  old  age." 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

1848-1849. 

BELATIONB  WTTH  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  OENERAL  TAYLOR— 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECmONAL  CONFLICT  IN  BEGABD  TO  THl 
NEW  TERRITORIES — MR.  WEBSTER's  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE  PROP- 
ER  TO   BE    PURSUED ^DEBATFA    ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    QUESTIONS 

—BUSINESS  IN  THE  SUPRICME  COURT — ^DEATHS  OF  A  GRANDCHILD 
AND  OF  MRS.  THOMAS — ^VISIT  TO  VIRGINIA — RETURN  TO  MAB8H- 
FIELD— EXCURSIONS. 

TETE  election  of  General  Taylor,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1848.  What 
expectations  Mr.  Webster  then  formed  concerning  his  own  rela- 
tions to  the  incoming  Administration  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letters,  written  from  Boston  before  he  went  to  attend 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

[to  MB.   KETCHUM.] 

"  BoBTOK,  November  99, 1848. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  sentiments  of  your  letter  concur,  very  fully  in  the 
main,  with  my  own.  My  feelings  are  against  office  of  any  kind,  at  present; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  myself,  nor  indeed  to  make  up  any  opinion, 
on  any  subject,  till  the  time  comes. 

"  In  one  respect,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  yours  not  very  practicable.  I 
could  have  little  or  no  influence  with  an  Administration  of  which  I  was 
not  a  member.  Sometimes  members  of  Congress  obtain  an  influence  with 
the  Executive,  by  assiduity  and  importunity.  These  are  not  accordant 
with  my  habits.  I  could  volunteer  no  advice ;  and  in  the  course  of  things 
my  advice  would  be  seldom  asked,  notwithstanding  that  I  might  be  on 
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fiiendly  termfl  with  the  President  He  would  naturally  chiefly  rely,  either 
on  himself^  or  those  ofScially  near  him.    He  ought  to  do  so. 

"The  general  result  of  my  reflections,  up  to  the  present  moment,  is,  that 
it  will  be  most  expedient  for  me  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  scb- 
sion,  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  hope  to  have  half  an  hour's  talk 
with  you  next  week. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webstbb." 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFOBD.] 

"  BosToir,  December  6, 1848,  Tuesday,  Two  o^clock. 

**  Mt  deab  Bib  :  I  have  yours  of  yesterday.    I  believe  it  is  true  that 

an  effort  is  making  here,  for  Mr. ,  for  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  by  only  a 

few.  Sensible  men  see  the  impropriety  of  it,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  question.    .    .    . 

"  A  friend  has  just  said  to  me,  ^  The  great  question  in  State  Street  is, 
can  Mr.  Webster  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  Secretary  of  State  ?  If  so,  that 
settles  the  question  for  New  England.' 

"  My  dear  friend !  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  proud.  All  these  things 
beckon  me  to  retirement,  to  take  care  of  myself — and,  as  I  cannot  act  the 
first  part,  to  act  none.  That  is  exactly  my  feeling ;  without  being  pressed 
to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do,  in  case  of  the  arising  of  an  exigency, 
in  which  these  who  have  been  friendly,  and  are  entitled  to  best  regards 
firom  me,  might  think  I  could  be  of  essential  service. 

"  I  shall  be  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  with  no  power  of 
stopping ;  I  am  under  promise  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

'^It  is  my  expectation  to  be  back  here  on  professional  business  at 
Christmas. 

"  We  have  no  news  to-day.    If  any  to-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know ; 

but  all  the  news  here  is  through  New  York. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

Mr.  "Webster  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. As  this  was  the  period  when  the  existing  Administration 
was  about  to  close,  and  a  new  one  to  come  in,  speculation  of 
course  was  rife  concerning  the  formation  of  General  Taylor's 
Cabinet.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  over ;  and  the  questions 
brought  upon  the  country,  by  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
with  which  that  war  had  ended,  were  now  to  be  the  great  po- 
litical questions  of  the  time.  The  message  of  President  Polk, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  distinctly  admitted — what  Mr. 
Webster  had  long  since  declared  would  be  the  result — that  the 
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generally  supposed  he  will  defer  a  final  decision  till  be  reaches  the  city,  b 
the  mean  time,  I  think  opinion  here  is  settling  down  on  two  or  three  polBCi^ 
absolutely  or  contingently.  I  infer  this  from  what  I  hear  expressed  in  the 
circles  of  Congressmen.  There  seems  a  general  readiness  to  concar  in 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  respectable  Administration. 

**  I  expect  to  leave  Washington  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  to  In 
in  Boston  on  Christmas-day,  or  the  day  after. 

"  Yours  with  very  true  regard, 

"  Dakisl  WKBflm.** 


TO  MB.   TICKlfOB.] 

**  WABHnroTOir,  Loutbxaka  Aybmux,  next  the  UnitaTiAn  Cbofch.      I 
**  Peeemder  21, 1848,  Tbursday  Evening,  alone,  oyer  a  small  wood-Are. ) 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  I  received  this  momingi 
I  remember  that  next  Monday  is  Christmas ;  and  I  have  an  idea,  not  indis- 
tinct, of  Park  Street,  four  o^clock — certain  ladies — a  certain  gentleman,  and 
a  good  dinner.  But  pity  me ;  here  I  am.  A  case  is  before  the  court,  of 
some  importance. 

"  Mr.  Ashmun  spoke  yesterday,  all  day,  *  from  mom  till  noon,  from 
noon  till  dewy  eve,'  and  dropped,  etc.,  *  with  the  setting  sun.' 

"  Mr.  John  Davis  has  occupied  this  whole  day,  and  he  has  either  not 

finished,  or  else,  like  the  angel  to  whom  enraptured  Adam  listened,  thovj^ 

ho  has  finished,  he  *■  seems  still  speaking.'     When  I  can  persuade  mysdf 

that  he  has  really  made  an  end,  I  have  something  to  say.    But  my  speedi 

will  be  *  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  here ; '  and  I  shall  be  off  immediately 

by  steamer,  since  I  cannot  take  passage  on  the  river. 

**  Meanwhile,  I  am,  with  affection  for  you  and  yours, 

^'KusTicus  ExpBGTAira. 
"Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

**  WAsnnfOTOx,  Janvary  1, 1801 
"  A  beautiful  bright  morning.  The  long  twilight  of  such  a  morning  is 
charming — the  sun  shining  along  beneath  the  horizon,  showing  his  light 
a  great  while  before  he  shows  himself.  As  all  is  open  before  my  southern 
and  eastern  windows,  I  gazed  on  his  *  bright  track '  an  hour  this  morning. 
The  evening  twilight  of  winter  would  be  equally  beautiful  in  fine  weather, 
and  more  often  seen,  but  the  air  is  usually  not  clear  enough  toward 
evening. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  hardly  think  a  *  certain  event '  so  probable  as  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  regard  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  *  cliques '  opposed 
to  it,  formed  by  those  who  wish  the  principal  control  themselves.  In 
the  next  place,  allowing  much  good  sense  and  magnanimity  to  the 
President-elect,  he  still  knows  that,  if  my  opinion  had  prevailed,  he  would 
not  have  been  nominated.    Finally,  it  is  likely  he  may  be  much  influenced 
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by  Mr.  Crittenden's  advice,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  that  advice 
will  be. 

**  And  now  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question :  What  good  could  I  do  in 
that  poiitian  to  the  country y  or  my  friends  f  I  know  my  appointment  would 
keep  out  a  person  whom  you  do  not  want  to  see  in  power ;  but,  beyond 
this  n^^tive  benefit,  I  see  no  other.  .  .  . 

"Pray  think  of  something  else,  and  if  something  better  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  that  should  be  thought  desirable, 
though  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it.  What  I  sincerely  wish,  and  all  that  I 
wish  respecting  myself,  is  to  see  Fletcher  placed  in  a  position  to  support 
his  family,  and  myself  left  to  my  profession,  my  studies,  or  my  ease. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  French  news.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than  [that] 
this  election  of  Napoleon  will  create  new  troubles  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  foment  disaffection  in  Germany  and  Prussia.  I  trust  we  may  es- 
cape. 

"  How  are  Mr.  Jaudon's  family  ?    Pray  give  my  love  to  them  all,    I 

hope  they  see  Mrs.  W.  often. 

"  Yours, 

"D.  W." 

"  Boston,  January  16, 1S18,  Taeidmy,  TireWe  o^dook. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  write  this  in  court,  Mr.  Choate  still  speaking.  We 
tfiall  finish  the  law  discussion  to-day,  probably,  and  go  to  the  jury  to-mor- 
row. I  have  your  letter  this  morning.  ...  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr. 
Steteon,  with  which  I  doubt  not  you  are  acquainted.  Say  to  him  I  keep 
every  thing  close  and  say  nothing. 

**  My  dear  sir,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing  objects  dear  and  impor- 
tant to  friends,  let  me  be  left  out  of  all  cabinets  but  that  of  Porter  Wright, 
Seth  Weston,  and  Seth  Peterson.^  I  assure  you  this  is  my  earnest  wish. 
Fletcher  being  in  some  way  provided  for,  with  permission  on  my  part  to 
leave  the  Senate,  I  should  be  exactly  suited.  But  I  would  stay  in  the 
Senate,  if  it  were  thought  I  could  be  useful.  But  I  could  not  possibly  take 
another  situation,  without  things  being  done  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
for;  and  then  come  on,  also,  the  long  and  hot  summers.  I  feel  faint  when 
I  think  of  them. 

"  P.  S. — ^Two  o^clock,  court  adjourned ;  Choate  through  on  the  law. 

B.  B.  Curtis  replies  to-morrow :  then  to  the  jury.* 

"  D.  W." 

[TObMB.  BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Ik  nzB  Sbkatb,  February  6, 1849,  Monday,  Two  o^elock. 

'*  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  .  .  .  I  have  heard  something  this  morning,  upon  good 
miUhorityy  which  is  gratifying.    There  is  said  to  be  a  letter  from  General 

>  The  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
fishennan,  at  Marshfield.  in  the  trial  of   an    important   patent 

*  Mr.  Webster  had  come  to  Boston  at    cause. 
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Taylor,  in  which  he  says,  in  effect,  this :  *  The  leading  men  of  the  Whig 
party  agreed  to  nominate  me  for  the  presidency.  I  am  chosen ;  and  now 
these  leading  Whigs  must  divide  with  me  the  responsibility  of  appointing 
an  able  and  satisfactory  Cabinet.' 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  I  beliere,  that  he  has  written  a  letter  contaiiuDg, 
in  substance,  the  foregoing  sentiments ;  I  hope  it  may  be  ao,  and  that  Itt 
will  persevere. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Fletcher. 

"  Yours, 

"  Dan'l  Wsbstkb. 
"  Mr.  Blatchford." 

[to  MR.  KETCHUM.] 

"  My  deab  Sfr  :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  let  me  into  a  Bight 
of  New- York  Wliig  politics  pretty  ftilly.  I  think  I  see  the  lay  of  the 
land. 

"  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  consulted  about  these  things  or  any 
of  them,  though  my  advice  will  be  honestly  given  if  wanted  ;  yet  it  will 
not  be  obtruded  in  any  case.  I  do  not  see  that  I  Jim  called  on  to  interfere 
between  good  men,  all  being  original  Taylor  men.  I  have  very  sincere 
regard,  for  instancy,  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  good 
fortune  and  happiness.  But  I  think  it  is  now  plain  enough  that,  if  Mr. 
Maxwell,  and  those  associated  with  him,  had  chosen  to  bring  forward  a 
Northern  candidate,  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  movement  in  New 
York  settled  the  whole  thing,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  at  the  time. 

"  The  great  embarrassment  I  should  feel,  if  I  had  any  official  duty  to 

perform  in  these  cases,  makes  me  most  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  no 

more  duty  is  upon  me,  nor  to  be  upon  me.    I  am  quite  content  to  let 

others  decide. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster.** 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"  Ik  Tin  Skkatb,  February  16, 1849,  Friday,  Two  o*Q!ock. 

*Mt  dear  Sir:  I  hear  nothing  from  you  since  your  excursion  to 
Boston,  but  hope  you  are  safe  at  home. 

"  I  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning,  tr^ang  to  bring  up  my  cor- 
respondence, and  waiting  for  the  sun  to  warm  the  air  a  little.  The  moni- 
ing  is  exceedingly  cold ;  the  mercury,  I  believe,  eight  or  nine  above  zero 
at  sunrise. 

**  The  ice,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to  keep  General  Taylor  away  firom 
Pittsburg,  and  to  delay  his  arrival  here.  I  have  no  news,  except  that 
Mr.  T.  S.  thinks  it  may  be  his  duty,  after  all,  to  go  into  the  Treasury ; 
at  least,  so  says  the  rumor  of  the  hour. 
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"  We  are  on  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  Washington  Canal,  etc.  Nothing 
important.  "  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

The  following,  marked  "  private,"  was  enclosed  in  the 
letter  of  February  16th  to  Mr.  Blatchford  : 

"  It  is  not  General  Taylor's  present  purpose  to  offer  me  a  place  in  his 
Cabinet,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  possible  that,  after  he  comes  here, 
he  may  alter  his  mind,  but  not  probable ;  and  I  hope  he  \vill  remain  as 
he  is. 

"  I  could  not  accept  the  offer,  if  made ;  and,  having  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  that  subject,  I  think  it  due  to  you  to  settle  your  mind  on  it  by  a 
private  and  confidential  letter.  You  know  the  general  reason  growing  out 
of  my  own  condition  and  circumstances,  and  the  confining  and  irksome 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  have  weighed  with  me  when  we 
have  conversed  on  the  matter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  general  reasons 
to  which  I  have  not  fiequcntly  adverted.  The  first  of  the  general  reasons 
is,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  as  to  what  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Administration  is  to  be.  Many  things  look  very  well ;  bht, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  tone  of  character 
called  into  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  high.  If  appointments  should  run  as 
some  of  the  various  speculations  indicate,  I  should  have  little  confidence 
of  a  useful  or  honorable  result.  All  may  come  right ;  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I 
cannot  but  entertain  some  doubt.  Another  general  reason  is,  that  although 
I  would  not  yield  myself  to  any  undue  feelings  of  self-respect,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  I  am  senior,  in  years,  to  General  Taylor ;  that  I  have  been 
thirty  years  in  public  civil  life,  and  have  had  some  few  friends  who  have 
thought  that,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  political  affairs,  my  own 
qualifications  entitled  me  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  Office  to  which  General  Taylor  has  been  chosen. 

"Acquiescing,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  in  the  result  of  things  which 
has  flowed  from  honest  and  intelligent  Whig  counsels,  and  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  render  all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  support  of  the  new  Whig 
Administration,  I  yet  feel  that  I  shall  best  consult  my  own  dignity  by 
declining  to  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Executive  Government. 

"  80  much  for  general  reasons.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one 
peculiar  reason,  growing  out  of  my  peculiar  relations,  and  that  of  my 
firiendB,  to  General  Taylor's  election.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  States,  there  will  be  candidates  for  office,  who  have  been  my  friends, 
and  who  opposed  General  Taylor's  nomination  to  the  last. 

"  There  will  be  other  candidates  for  the  same  offices,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  early  and  tealous  friends  of  General  TaylorV  nomination, 
and  who  will  naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to  his  regard.  Cast  your 
eyes  over  your  own  city,  and  you  will  see  that  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  them,  must,  in  all  probability,  arise  at  once.    And  these  que»- 
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tiona  would  creato  a  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  coald  not  meet  I 
could  not  abandon  my  own  friends ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  act 
with  any  want  of  fidelity  to  Gkneral  Taylor  and  his  friends.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  my  true  position  is  a  position  of  respect,  friendship,  and 
support  of  the  incoming  Administration  f  but  not  a  position  in  which  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  dbtribution  of  its  offices  and 
patronage. 

• 

[to  HB.   BLATCEOrOBD.] 

■ 

''FAruary  M,  1849,  Saturday,  One  o*dock. 

"  Deab  Sib  :  I  have  telegraphed  you  to  say  that  I  see  no  bad  signs  ia 
the  weather.  Fletcher  and  I  have  called  on  General  Taylor,  but  he  dooi 
not  see  his  friends  to-day.  He  is  fatigued,  I  beliere,  and  probably  feeli 
some  injury  from  his  accident. 

"  He  was  heard  to  say  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  that  he  had  not  settled 
any  other  Cabinet  appointment,  and  should  not  till  he  had  consulted 
friends.    If  ho  adheres  to  this,  it  will  be  well. 

"  There  is  a  very  small  clique  here,  from  Boston,  urging  Mr. teat 

thQ  Treasury,  and  looking  for  small  offices  by  means  of  his  expected  influ- 
ence.   Some  of  them  will  be,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be,  disappointed. 

*^  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can  summon  my  thoughts 
back  again  to  the  bams  and  poultry-yards  of  Marshfield,  and  the  plans  for 
next  yearns  farming. 

"  Mr.  Jaudon  took  a  bit  of  shad  with  us  this  morning. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFOBD.] 

*^  February  25, 1849,  Smiday  morning.  Eight  o^dock. 

*'Mt  deab  Sib:  I  passed  half  an  hour  last  evening  with  General 
Taylor.  He  was  pleasant  and  conycrsablc  enough,  and  by  no  means  of 
such  a  harsh  and  stem  countenance  as  the  pictures  represent  him.  Our 
conversation  was  general.  He  said  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him  of  Cabinet 
appointments.  He  said,  last  night,  that  he  had  signified  his  purpose  to 
decide  nothing  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  The  last  mmor  gives  Mr.  Binney  to  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
che  Navy. 

*'  All  comes  back  to  the  original  points.  General  Taylor  means  well, 
but  he  knows  little  of  public  affairs,  and  less  of  public  men.  He  feels  that 
he  must  rely  on  somebody ;  that  he  must  have  counsel,  even  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  counsellors,  and,  regarding  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  fast  personal 
friend,  he  feels  safest  in  his  hands.  This,  I  think,  is  the  present  state  of 
things.  What  may  be  the  result  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  bo  idle  to 
conjecture.  The  various  cliques,  with  their  committees,  are  about  him  in 
force.    Of  course,  they  feel  different  ways.  The  main  hope  for  a  favorable 
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iflBue  of  things  must  be  that,  in  this  scrambling,  he  may  lean  to  the  judg 
ment  of  his  Secretary  of  State.    Ton  had  better  bum  this  letter. 

"  Yours  truly, 

»*  D.  Webstbb." 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFOBD.] 

^February  37, 1849,  Tuesday,  Three  o*ck>ck. 

"  Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  overwhelmed  with  labor ;  obliged  to  study  from 
fiye  to  eleven  a.  m.  ;  be  in  court  from  eleven  to  three ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate  till  ten  oVlock. 

'*  I  learn  nothing  certain.    I  do  not  think  th^  President  has  decided 

•oy  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. will  be  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

The  events  transpiring  in  the  Senate,  during  the  period  in 
which  these  letters  were  written,  evince  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  produced  by  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  con- 
quest and  acquisition  of  foreign  territory ;  and  while  they  show 
a  great  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
acquisitions  ought  to  be  or  could  be  dealt  with,  they  reveal 
the  steady  policy  of  some  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  secure  in 
some  way  an  acknowledgment  of  the  riglit  to  carry  into  those 
r^ons  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  willingness  of  some 
Northern  Senators  to  give  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  others  to  witlihold  it.  Mr.  Webster,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  believed  that  these  discussions  were  premature,  and 
tliat  the  most  expedient  course,  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  was  to  give  to  these 
Territories  a  temporary  military  government,  leaving  their  local 
laws  in  operation.  But  their  local  laws  did  not  recognize  the 
relation  of  slavery,  as  it  was  known  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  consequently  the  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion desired  something  more.  The  struggle,  therefore,  which 
b^an  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  went  on  to  its  close. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for 
making  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  at  once  a 
State  in  the  Union.  On  the  13th,  a  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate,  purporting  to  come  from  "  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico, assembled  in  convention,"  praying  Congress  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  over  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from 
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that  government.  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  the  petition  "in- 
solent," saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  under 
a  conquest,  and  that  tlie  country  belonged  "  not  to  Congress  as 
a  government,  but  to  the  States,  the  thirty  Stat<?s  of  the  Union." 
On  the  18th,  Mr.  Douglas's  bill  w  jis  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittce.  On  the  19th,  this  committee  reported  against  it, 
and  in  favor  of  creating  territorial  governments  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas 
offered  a  substitute,  and  procured  its  reference  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. On  the  29th,  the  select  committee  reported  a  new  bill. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Douglas  endeavored  to  have  his 
bill,  for  creating  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  California  into 
a  State,  taken  up,  but  failed.  The  close  of  the  session  was 
thus  drawing  near,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
providing  any  species  of  government  for  these  newly-acquired 
Territories,  into  one  of  which  immigration  was  rapidly  pouring. 
In  the  mean  time  the  annual  appropriation  bills  had  cume  into 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  2l8t 
of  February,  Mr.  Walker  (of  Wisconsin)  moved  an  amendment 
to  one  of  these  bills,  which  finally,  after  s(^veral  modifications, 
suggested  chiefly  by  Southern  Senators,  took  the  sliape  of  a 
proposition  to  "  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States'* 
to  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Afexico,  and  also  to  extend  to 
it  certain  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
being  authorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  fur  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  on  the  22d  of  February, 
that  Mr.  Webster  introducfnl  his  bill  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  these  Territories,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  few  re- 
marks : 

"I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  five  minntcs  to  a  paper 
which  I  wish  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged now  for  some  days  in  discussing  the  very  important  question  of  the 
present  state  and  condition  of  the  newly-acquired  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  necessity  of  some  provision  inmiodiately  being  made  fbr 
the  government  of  these  Torritcries;  and  we  have  given  some  consideration 
to  the  kind  of  government  it  is  expedient,  bearing  in  mind  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  approaching  end  of  this  session  of  Congrc^ss,  to  form  for 
them. 

**I  have  heard,  sir,  with  respect  and  attention,  the  speeches  of  honors 
able  Senators  who  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  important  question 
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and  I  have  read  carefully  the  propositions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  proposed  amendmenft  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
To  these  amendments  there  seem  to  be  objections,  arising  as  well  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  introduced,  in  the  way  of 
amendments  to  this  bill,  as  from  the  character  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves. 

**  I  wish,  sir,  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient,  to  suggest  in 
a  precise  form  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  expedient  course  to  pur- 
sue at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  some  provision  for  the  government  of  these  Territo- 
ries may  with  propriety,  or  from  necessity,  be  adopted  in  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  I  shall  offer  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  as 
an  amendment  to  that  bill ;  but  if  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
that  any  bill  relating  to  California  shall  be  considered  as  a  separate  meas- 
ure, then  this  paper  will  suggest  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  reasonable  course  now  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  propose  to 
prolong  any  discussion  on  this  bill.  My  purpose  is  to  have  the  paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  read  and  printed, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it" 

The  secretary  read  the  paper,  as  follows,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  author- 
ized to  hold  possession  of  and  occupy  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
February,  1848 ;  and  that  he  be  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  said  Territories,  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

"  Section  2.  A7id  he  it  furtJier  enacted^  That,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for 
the  Government  of  said  Territories,  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained and  observed ;  and  that  the  civil  and  judicial  authorities,  hereto- 
fore exercised  in  said  Territories,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  and 
direct,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territories  may  be  protected 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion :  iVo- 
vid^,  nevertheless,  that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in 
said  Territories,  or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  established  or 
instituted,  except  ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

"  Section  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  sum  of thou- 
sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  these  proyisions  into  effect,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  numeyB  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.'' 

On  the  next  day  (23d),  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Walker's  proposition,  Mr,  Webster  made  tlie  following  re- 
marks: 

^  The  Senate  and  the  country  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  had  no 
hand  in  producing  the  present  state  of  things  connected  with  these  Ter- 
ritories which  wc  have  acquired.  I  have  opposed  all  wars  leading  to  radi 
acquisitions ;  and  I  have  opposed  all  treaties  accepting  of  such  ccasionB  of 
territory ;  and  I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  any  considerable  sagacity  when 
I  say  that  the  state  of  things  which  exists  to-day — ^brought  about,  pe^ 
haps,  a  little  sooner  by  accidental  circumstances  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case — was  as  evident  to  me  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  ever  since 
the  notion  prevailed  of  new  acquisitions  on  the  Southern  border  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  my  purpose  to  mingle  in  this 
cussion  any  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  enough  to  occupy  our  most 
ous  thoughts  in  learning  how  to  deal  with  the  present ;  in  learning  how 
to  deal  with  it  as  prudent,  practical  men,  desiring  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
country,  desiring  to  give  protection  to  all  those  who  live  under  the  Got- 
emmcnt  of  the  United  States.  And,  while  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  post,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  either  to  attempt  to  look 
too  far  into  the  future.  There  are  evils  which  threaten  individuals,  and 
there  are  evils  which  threaten  couuuunitics,  which  sagacity  and  a  long- 
reaching  foresight  may  probably  avert ;  but  there  arc  other  evils,  occar 
sicmally  threatening  individuals,  and  communities  also,  which  are  as  likel}, 
perhaps  more  likely,  to  find  their  remedy  in  the  course  of  events  than  m 
the  exercise  of  prescience  or  premonition ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  ii 
one  of  those  cases.  I  think  our  practical  duty,  our-  duty  as  practical  men, 
is  to  provide  a  government  for  those  Territories,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  among. the  inhabitants,  to  give  security  to  all  well-disposed  personi, 
and  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  ill-disposed ;  to  give  them  a  government 
such  as  we  may,  in  the  short  period  now  before  us,  considering  the  great 
distance  at  Vthich  they  are  from  us.  And  that  single  purpose  has  been  all 
that  I  have  contemplated  in  the  proposition  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  of  which,  at  some  convenient  time,  it  was  my  purpose  to  ask 
further  consideration.  My  idea  is,  that  the  government,  for  the  present, 
must  be  substantially  a  military  government ;  that  we  can  hardly  do  mora 
than  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  individuals, 
until  we  either  admit  the  people,  who  are  freemen,  as  a  State  into  this 
Union,  or  give  them  a  regular  Territorial  government.  I  think  it  should 
be  limited  to  that  one  object — to  keep  the  peace — Mthout  any  attempt  to 
administer  revenue  laws,  or  any  other  laws  growing  out  of  their  political 
relations,  because  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  do  any  such  thing. 

<^  In  the  case  of  Florida,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the 
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Senator  fit>m  New  Jersey,  there  was  a  proTision  that  the  reycnue  laws 
should  be  applied  to  the  Territory.  That,  I  think,  was  in  1822,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  The  President 
did  authorize  the  collection  of  customs ;  he  did  appoint  an  ofScer  in 
that  collection  district ;  but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  there  never  was  a 
hundred  dollars  collected  from  customs  in  Florida  until  it  had  re- 
ceived a  regular  form  of  government ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as 
you  must  have  custom-houses,  navy  officers,  appraisers,  and  a  whole  corps 
of  official  persons  who  will  have  nothing  to  do ;  because,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  or  administer  a  system  of  revenue  laws  before  there  are 
any  courts  f  Who  is  to  seize  vessels  under  the  revenue  laws  ?  Who  is  to 
libel  them  ?  How  are  they  to  be  tried  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty t  There  can  be  no  seizure  by  law,  no  adjudication  by  law — and  that 
18  all-important — until  there  is  a  regular  Territorial  government  estab- 
Ixshed.  This  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  everybody;  and  this  is  the 
objection,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kew  Jersey,  which  goes  further  than  the  proposition  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  expensive,  it  will  be  giving  unnecessary  power 
to  the  Executive  government,  and  it  will  be  useless.  Since  I  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  subject  very  briefly  to 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the  House  has  sent  us  a  bill  which  purports  to 
extend  the  revenue  laws  to  the  Territories. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  true  course  to  adopt,  in  the  position  of  things  as 
tliey  are,  is  to  arrest  all  amendments  to  this  Appropriation  Bill,  affecting 
iheae  Territories,  which  are  offered  here,  since  there  is  another  measure  be- 
fore us  much  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  deliberation  of 
the  Senate,  much  more  suitable  to  the  case  upon  which  we  wish  to  act, 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  shall,  for  one, 
rote  against  all  amendments  that  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  this 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  or  for  any  regulation  whatever 
In  regard  to  the  Territories.  But  when  this  bill  shall  have  been  disposed 
oi^  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  from  the  House  be 
taken  up,  I  shall  propose  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  amendment  which  I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago.  I  have  no  particular  right  to  exhort  the  Senate ;  I  claim  no 
authority  to  hasten  its  proceedings ;  but  I  think  we  arc  all  imperiously 
called  on  to  make  what  dispatch  we  can  with  this  appropriation  biU  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government.  We  all  know  what 
delays  are  continually  occurring ;  we  all  see  the  reluctance  that  is  mani- 
fested to-day  by  the  great  mtgority  of  the  Senate  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  our  daily  sittings.  Should  we  not,  then,  proceed  exclusively  with  the 
subjects  appropriately  belonging  to  this  Appropriation  Bill  ?  There  are 
many  amendments  to  be  proposed. 

"  There  are  some  which  I  desire  myself  to  propose ;  in  doing  which  I 
■hall  not  occupy  five  minutes,  however,  because  the  time  of  the  Senate 
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is  precious.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  these  amendments  r^arding  a 
goyemincDt  for  California,  which  are  proposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  may  be  rejected,  as  a  more  appropriate  oociii 
sion  is  just  before  us — a  measure  which  will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  discni* 
sion  of  this  subject  being  now  upon  our  table — and  one  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  its  order.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  avoided,  and 
shall  avoid,  all  discussion  that  is  calculat<:d  to  excite  local  or  party  feel- 
ings, or  to  disturl)  the  progress  of  the  Senate  and  the  Government  in 
making  a  proper  present  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Call* 
fomia.  Enough  for  this  day — I  >vill  not  say  is  the  evil — but  the  duty 
thereof  Our  duty  is  iuimediately,  if  we  can,  to  give  a  practical  and  secure 
government  to  the  people  of  California;  and  there,  in  my  judgment^  oar 
present  duty  terminates.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  remarks  which  I  mi^ 
feel  disposed  to  make  would  be  either  gratifying  or  instructive  to  the  Beo- 
ate,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  abstain  from  occnpjing 
further  time  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  present." 

On  the  2-itli,  Mr.  Walkers  proposal,  to  "  extend  the  Consti- 
tution of  tlie  United  States"  to  these  Territories,  being  still 
under  consideration,  a  very  important  debate  occurred  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  Senators,  which  I 
here  trail  scribe  : 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  from  South 
Carolina,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  say 
boldly  that  the  Northern  States  have  not  observed,  but  have  broken,  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Butler  (in  his  seat)  :  "  I  said  it." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "Yes,  Mr.  President,  he  said  so.  It  is  no  duty  of  mine 
to  take  up  a  ^lovc  that  is  thrown  at  the  whole  world ;  it  is  no  duty  of 
mine  to  accept  a  general  challenge.  But  if  the  honorable  member  shall  see 
fit  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  inform  the  Senate,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  State, 
whose  rcjpresentative  I  stand  here,  has  forborne  to  observe,  or  has  broken 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  he  will  find  in  me  a  combatant  on 
that  occasion." 

Mr.  Butler  rose  to  reply ;  but,  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  misnn> 
derstanding  as  to  his  possession  of  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  he  r^ 
sumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  would  hear  the  gentleman  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, a  respect  which  I  always  feel  for  him ;  but,  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  if  he  is  to  reduce  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  charge  to  a  particular 
charge,  and  if  he  shall  undertake  to  specify  or  particularize  any  case  in 
which  the  Lrgislaturc  of  the  State,  w^hose  representative  I  am,  has  for- 
borne to  observe,  has  broken,  or  attempted  to  break,  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  meet  the  charge,  and  to  defend 
tne  State,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so.    I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  such 
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debate  on  this  matter  at  present;  other  States  will  answer  for  themselves. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear  ideas 
and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which  this  amendment  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and,  especially,  that  we  should 
Beck  to  get  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a 
law,  to  *  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Territories.' 
Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world, 
in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it.  There  is  no  clause  for  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  Tlie  Consti- 
tation,  what  is  it  ?  We  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
law  to  territory  I  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  not 
its  very  first  principle  that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
diall  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  which  it  establishes,  with  not  only 
a  right  to  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
light  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  ?  And 
can  we  by  law  extend  these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  ?  Everybody  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable. 
Well,  sir,  the  amendment  goes  on,  and  says  that  the  revenue  laws  shall,  as 
&r  as  they  are  suitable,  be  applied  in  the  Territories.  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  qualification,  made  by  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  undei-stands  it  as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does  the 
expression,  *as  far  as  suitable,' •apply  to  the  Constitution  or  the  revenue 
laws,  or  both  ? 

Mb.  Walker  :  "  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  was  applicable. 

Mr,  Webster  :  "  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far  that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and 
despotic  power;  lie  is  the  judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  not  suit- 
able, and  what  he  thinks  is  suitable  is  suit^ible,  and  what  he  thinks  unsuit- 
able is  unsuitable.  lie  is  *  amnis  in  ?ioc,*  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  this 
Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further  provision  ?  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  supposes  suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suit- 
able and  unsuitable,  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed. 
Let  me  say  that  in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extending 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  extended  over  the  United  States 
and  over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It  cannot  be 
extended  over  any  thing  except  over  the  old  States,  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  of  ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Tiabeas  carpm, 
and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  personal  liberty,  are  extended  by 
force  of  the  Oonstitation  itself  over  erery  new  Territory.  That  proposition 
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cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How  do  you  aniTe  at  it  by  any  reewming  or 
deduction  ?  It  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  of  all  possible  coa- 
structions.  It  is  said  this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habau  wrfm 
would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these  rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  belbn 
they  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  Territory.  Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gcntienuB 
were  realized,  and  Cuba  were  to  become  a  possession  of  the  United  Btatfli 
by  cession,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  habeas  corptu  and  the  trial  by 
jury  would  be  established  in  it  by  the  mere  act  of  cession  ?  Why  more 
than  election  laws  and  the  political  franchises,  or  popular  franchises  t  Sir, 
the  whole  authority  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  that  veiy 
short  provision  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  raid 
and  regulations  resjiecting  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  woid 
is  Territory  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Constitution  looked  to 
no  new  acquisitions  to  form  new  Territories.  But,  as  they  have  best 
acquired  from  time  to  time,  new  territories  have  been 'regarded  as  com- 
ing under  that  general  provision  for  making  rules  for  Territories.  We 
have  never  had  a  Territory  governed  as  the  United  States  are  goveraed. 
The  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  Territories  have  always  been  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  Congress.  I  do  not  say  that,  while  we  sit  here  to  make 
laws  for  these  Territories,  we  are  not  bound  by  every  one  of  those  great 
principles  which  arc  intended  as  general  securities  for  public  liberty.  Bat 
they  do  not  exist  in  Territories  till  introduced  by  the  authority  of  Coa- 
grcss.  These  principles  do  not,  propria  eigorc,  apply  to  any  one  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  because  a  Territory,  while  a  Territoa7, 
does  not  become  a  part,  and  is  no  part  of  the  United  States.*^ 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  **  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  fay 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  docs  not  extend  to  the  Territoriea 
That  is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition  thus  as- 
serted, for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the  controyei^ 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  regards  the  slavery  que^on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territories.  It  is  an  implied  admission,  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Constitution  does  extend  to  the  Territories,  the 
South  ^viIl  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  property — ^that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  You  can  put  no  other  interpretation 
upon  the  propoHition  which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion docs  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Then  the  simple  question  is,  Does 
the  Constitution  extend  to  the  Territories,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them? 
Why,  the  Constitution  interprets  itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Werster  :  "  What  land  ? " 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  "  The  land ;  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  a 
part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  merely,  tut  wherever  our  flag  waves — wherever  oorauthori^ 
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goes,  the  Constitation  in  part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainly,  but  all 
its  suitable  proTisions.  Why,  can  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the  Con- 
Btitution  ?  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen :  if  the  Constitution 
does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  what- 
«T«r  f  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution  ?  does  it  not  hold 
its  exbtence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continuance  of  the  Constitution  ?  and 
would  it  not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  this  Confederacy  ?  And  shall  we,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Constitution  ?  Sir,  we  were  told  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  extend  to  the  Territories  ^vithout  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  that  I 
was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredulous  that  any  tribunal,  pretending 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  government,  as  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous 
judgment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  been  un- 
justly attributed  to  them ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I 
for  one  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territo- 
ries belong  to  us ;  they  are  ours ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of 
the  thirty  States  of  the  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those 
thirty  States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
which  ownership  carries  with  it.  Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do 
not  admit  of  lengthened  discussion.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  mere 
statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  And  I  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Constitution  is  there,  we  arc 
nnder  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no  higher  ground  to  stand  upon. 
.The  gentlemen  have  put  us  on  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their 
only  means  of  putting  their  claims  above  ours  is,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say,  in  part,  indorsed  the  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  how- 
erer,  by  saying  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  instrument 
mast  be  regarded  as  having  application  to  the  Territories.  Now,  is  there 
a  more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States  of  which  this  Federal 
Union  is  composed  have  a  community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  character  ?  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  no  principle  more  distinctly  set 
Ibrth  than  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section 
over  another,  and  that  th^  Constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation 
in  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  in  regard  to  another  portion.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will 
only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
ingenuity  they  can  make  out  their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Let  the  gentle- 
men prove  thein  assumption,    I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  thig 
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debate  to  be  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed  upon  higher  groaud;  we 
have  narrower  questions  to  defend ;  and  it  will  be  understood  by  the  com- 
munity that  we  are  nonsuited  only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Territories/* 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  alluda 
to  some  decision  of  the  United  States  courts  as  afiirming  that  tlic  Constitih 
lion  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories,  and  he  sap 
that,  with  regard  to — " 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  "  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  position  exactly 
right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  bat 
that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  can  remove  the  gentleman^s  incredulity  very  easily, 
for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  courts  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

IVIr.  Calhoun  :  ^' I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  mention  a  can 
in  which  such  a  decision  was  given." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  Upon  a  few  moments'  consideration,  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  cases.  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extcncbi 
over  the  Territories.  How  does  it  get  there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentleman  so  dLstinguished  as  a  strict  constnictionist  atlirming  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State**  extends  to  the  Territories  without  show- 
ing us  any  clause  in  the  Const itnt ion  in  any  way  leading  to  that  result; 
and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position,  without  showing  oi 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred,  increases  surprise." 

"One  idea  further  upou  this  branch  of  the  subject.  TJie  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statc:^  e.\tL*nilin«^  over  the  Territories,  and  no  other  law  ex- 
isting there  I  WJiy,  I  beg  to  know  how  any  Government  could  proceed, 
without  any  other  authority  existing  there  than  such  an  is  created  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property? 
Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  what  the  gentleman  calls  a 
confederation  for  certain  great  puii)oses,  leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  lawB 
which  are  to  'jovem  socictv  to  derive  their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  Constitution.  And 
a  State  or  a  Territory  that  has  no  law  but  siieh  as  it  derives  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  entirely  without  anv  State  or  Terri- 
torial  government.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  conve^ 
sant  with  the  subject  as  he  must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  dilTcrent 
branches  of  the  Government,  must  know  that  <he  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  established  principles  in  regard  to  Temtorii  s  that  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  for  them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of 
the  United  States  holds  office  upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in  the  Territories  the  judge 
holds  his  office  in  that  way  ?   Ho  holds  it  for  a  term  of  yoars,  and  is  rcmoT- 
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able  at  executive  discretion.  How  did  we  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a 
State  ?  Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisiana  during  its  Terri- 
torial existence  ?  Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  trial 
by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the  Territorial  government  gave  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory  has  been  ac- 
quired it  has  always  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  law  as 
Congress  thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  government,  for  its 
gOTemment  during  its  Territorial  existence,  during  the  preparatory  state 
in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  family  of  States. 

"  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  argues  that  the  Consti- 
tution declares  itself  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
extend  over  the  Territories.  *  The  land,'  I  take  it,  means  the  land  over 
which  the  Constitution  is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  Constitution. 

*'  But  does  not  the  gentleman  at  once  see  that  that  argument  would 
prove  a  great  deal  too  much  ?  The  Constitution  no  more  says  that  the 
Constitution  itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than  it  says  that 
the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under  it  shall  be 
the  Buprcmc  law  of  the  land." 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  '*  The  laws  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 
▼iirions." 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue  laws  arc  made  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions ;  but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  the 
Constitution  extends  over  the  Territories  as  supreme  law,  and  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  is  necessary.  Tliis  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that, 
the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the  United  States,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  become  the 
governing  rule  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  because 
they  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land — the  laws  of  Congress  being 
the  supreme  law  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
this  is  a  course  of  reasoning  that  cannot  be  maintained.  The  crown  of 
England  often  makes  conquest  of  territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contended 
that  the  Constitution  of  England,  or  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  extended  over  the  territory 
thus  acquired,  until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament?  The 
whole'history  of  colonial  conquests  shows  entirely  the  reverse.  Until  pro- 
riaion  is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  civil  government,  the  territory  is 
held  as  a  military  acquisition.  It  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary 
to  be  made  for  its  government ;  but,  until  such  provision  is  made,  the  ter- 
ritory is  not  under  the  dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  is  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle  that  Territories  coming  to  belong  to  the  United  States 
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by  acquisition,  or  by  cession,  as  wc  have  nojtu  eohnicB^  remain  to  be  madi 
subject  to  the  operation  of  our  supreme  law  by  an  enactment  of  Congrefls.^ 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  *'  I  shall  be  extremely  brief  in  noticing  the  argumenti 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  decisive.  Hif 
first  objection  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  the  Territories.  How 
does  Congress  get  any  power  over  the  Territories  ? " 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  It  is  given  in  the  Constitution  in  so  many  words; 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  Territories," 

Mr.  Calhoun:  "Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Constitntiim 
docs  not  extend  to  the  Territories  is  false  to  that  extent.  How  else  does 
Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power  over  the  Territories?  And  yet  the 
honorable  Senator  says  I  assign  no  reason  for  it.  I  assigned  the  strongest 
reason.  If  the  Constitution  docs  not  exteud  there,  you  have  no  right  to 
legislate  or  do  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Territories.  Well,  as  to  the  next 
point.  The  honorable  Senator  states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
a  strict  constructionist  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  extends  itaelf 
to  the  Territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  that  the  Constitution  was  of 
itself  sufficient  for  the  government  of  Territories  without  the  intervea- 
tion  of  legislative  enactments.  It  requires  human  agency  everywhere;  it 
cannot  extend  itself  within  the  limits  of  any  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme  law,  in  obedi- 
ence to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which,  all  legislative  enactments 
must  be  made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  the  Territories  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so 
clear  a  proposition  that  even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with  his 
profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case  of  some  of  the 
negative  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  con- 
cerning religion,  nor  create  titles  of  nobility.'  Can  you  establish  titles  ot 
nobility  in  California  ?  If  not,  if  all  the  negative  provisions  extend  to  the 
Territories,  why  not  the  positive  ?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwdl 
any  longer  upon  this  point." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  The  precise  question  is,  whether  a  Territory,  while 
it  remains  in  a  Territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  ?  I  main- 
tain it  is  not.  And  tTiere  is  no  stronger  proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea 
of  the  Government  in  this  respect  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  has  drawn  the  honorable  member's  attention.  Now,  let  us  see  how 
it  stands.  Tlie  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  declared  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  *  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.'  The 
whole  judicial  power,  therefore,  of  the  United  States  is  in  these  courts. 
And  the  Constitution  declares  that  *  all  the  judges  of  these  courts  shall 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.'  Tlien  the  gentleman  must  admit 
tliat  the  legislation  of  Congress,  heretofore,  has  not  been  altogether  in 
error;  that  these  Territorial  courts  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  because  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
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States  is -to  be  vested  in  one  Supremo  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish ;  and  the  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  to  haye  a 
life  tenure  under  the  law ;  and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure,  and  never  did, 
to  the  judges  of  these  Territorial  courts.  That  has  gone  on  the  presump- 
tion and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  Territories  are  not  even  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  subject  to  their  legislation.  Well,  where  do  we 
get  this  power  of  legislation  ?  Why,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitntion  says,  '  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ;  ^  and  it  is  under  that  clause,  and  that 
dause  only,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territories 
has  been  conducted.  And,  it  is  apparent,  from  our  history,  that  no  other 
provision  was  intended  for  Territorial  government,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
highly  probable,  I  think  certain,  that  no  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
was  ever  contemplated.  And,  again,  there  is  another  remarkable  instance. 
The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  sub- 
jects, held  that  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  within  the  United 
States,  does  not  belong  to  Congress.  They  deny  that  we  can  pass  any 
kw  for  internal  improvements  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while  they 
all  admit  that,  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  States  into  a  Territory,  we 
can  make  just  as  much  improvement  as  we  choose.  There  is  not  an 
honorable  gentloman  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not,  time  and 
again,  voted  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements 
ont  of  the  Union,  in  Territories,  under  the  conception  that,  under  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute any  portion  of  the  Union ;  that  they  are  not  parts  of  the  Union.  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  illustrations  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  oUr  history  is  full  of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in  its  course. 
It  began  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  by  every 
proceeding  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  by  all  judicature  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  held  that  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed  by  a  convention, 
and,  in  approving  that  constitution,  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  not 
necessarily  confined  to  those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in 
passing  laws  for  the  United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  subject." 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  "  Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judici- 
ary. If  Congress  has  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be  part 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Congress  has  decided  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
do  not  think  so."  • 

Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat) :  "  Nor  L" 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  ^'  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
says  that  the  Territories  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  are  not  of 
the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  that  all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of 
the  United  States.    They  are  caUed  so." 
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Mb.  Websteb  (in  his  seat)  :  "  Never." 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  "  At  all  events,  they  belong  to  the  United  States." 

Mb.  Webster  (still  in  his  seat) :  "  That  is  another  thing.  The  colo- 
nies of  England  belong  to  England,  bnt  they  are  not  a  part  of  England." 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  "  Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have 
authority  over,  and  England  has  authority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her. 
We  can  have  no  authority  over  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
United  States,  I  care  not  in  what  light  it  may  bo  placed.  But,  sir,  as  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — ^intcmal  improvements.  The  Sauk- 
tor  says  there  is  not  a  member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  Territories.  I  know  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public 
Treasury  for  improvements  in  Territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership; 
that  the  lands  in  the  Territories  in  which  the  improvements  are  made  have 
an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated  ;  and  the  ap- 
propriations have,'  in  every  case,  been  given  in  alternate  sections.  But 
many  gentlemen  here  have  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under 
that  form.  But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category  whether  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  funds 
out  of  the  common  Treasury  at  all  for  internal  improvements.  Sir,  I  repeat 
it,  that  the  proposition  that,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect— is  so  alraurd  a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it 
And  I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  impUcution,  if  not  more 
than  that,  that  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Territories  would  be  a  shield  to  the  South  upon  the  question  in  con- 
troversy between  us  and  them.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  conces- 
sion. It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  Wo  then  cannot 
be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  Territories  without  bdng 
deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives  us." 

No  measure  relating  to  these  Territories  became  a  law  at 
this  session,  excepting  an  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein.*  Tlie  mooted 
questions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  territory  of  the  United  States  not  embraced 
in  any  State  of  the  Union — whether  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  tMe  citizens  of  a  slaveholding  State  could  carry  into 
such  territory  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  created  by  their 
own  local  law — whether,  if  this  was  to  be  denied,  the  denial 
would  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  resisted  by  the  Southern 

1  Act  of  March  3,  1849. 
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States — were  thrown  forward  into  the  next  session  of  Congresa 
Sat  the  struggle  had  begun,  and  in  a  spirit  that  boded  no  good 
to  the  Union. 

At  the  present  temi  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  in  the  final  argument  of  a 
constitutional  question  relating  to  the  power  of  the  States  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  vessels  bringing  alien  passengers,  on  accouBt 
of  every  such  passenger  brought  into  the  State. 

The  State  laws  were  declared  void  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges.*  This  was  the  last  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Webster  took  part  in 
the  Supreme  Court.     The  following  letters  relate  to  it : 

[to  MB.  BLATCHFORD.] 

*^  Ft^tmiary  3, 1840,  Satardny,  One  o*clock.  At  Home. 
"  No  Court  and  no  Senate  to-day.    A  clear,  cold  winter  day. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  was  delighted  to  get  a  line  from  you  this  moming, 
although  it  bore  date  back  as  far  as  Wednesday.  There  is  great  interest 
here  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  judges  on  Tuesday.  I  wish  you  conld  be 
here.  Several  opinions  will  be  read,  drawn  with  the  best  abilities  of  the 
writers.  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  decision  ^  will  be  more  important  to 
the  country  than  any  decision  since  that  in  the  steamboat  cause.'  That 
was  one  of  my  earliest  arguments  of  a  c6nstitutional  question.  This  will 
probably  be,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be,  the  last. 

"  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  the  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  eflforts  in 
these  two  cases  have  done  something  toward  explaining  and  upholding 
the  just  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  commerce.  The  last,  though  by  far  the  most  laborious  and  perse- 
vering, has  been  made  under  great  discouragements  and  evil  auspices. 
Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  ability  of  my  argument,  and  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  it,  I  yet  feel  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  have  held  on  and  held 
out  to  the  end.    But  no  more  of  self-praise.    We  are  all  well.    Mr.  Curtis 

is  here,  going  on  grandly. 

"  Yours, 

"  Danibl  Wbbstbb," 

[to  MB.  J.   PBE8C0TT  HALL.] 

"  WAsniiraTOir,  February  10, 1849. 
"  My  deab  Sib  :  You  will  have  learned  that  the  case,  *  Morris  vs.  the 
OUy  of  Boston,''  in  the  argument  of  which  you  took  a  part  in  December 

'  Reported  in  the  seventh  volume  of       •  In  the  Passenger  Tax  Cause. 
Eoward^B  Reports,  283,  and  called  the      *  The  celebrated  and  important  case  of 
Passenger  Case.  Gibbons  vs.  OyUen. 
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last,  has  been  decided,  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  reyersed,  and  the 
State  law  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  void. 

"A  similar  judgment  has  been  entered  in  the  New  York  case. 

"  The  questions  arising  in  these  cases  have  been  four  times  argued  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

"  In  the  New- York  cause,  in  December,  1845,  by  Mr.  Ogdcn  and  my- 
8^  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  [John]  Van  Buren,  then  Attor* 
ney-General  of  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Willis  Hall,  ex-Attorney  General, 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

"  Two  years  afterward,  that  is  to  say,  in  December,  1847,  the  same 
cause  was  argued  again  by  the  same  counsel. 

"  The  Massachusetts  case  was  argued  in  February,  1847,  by  Mr.  Choata 
and  myself  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  the  Hon.  John  Davis  for  the  de- 
fendant in  error. 

"  And  the  same  cause  was  heard  again,  as  you  know,  in  December  last, 
on  which  occasion  you  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  error,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Governor  Dslyib  for  the  defendant  in 
error. 

"  These  causes  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  five  judges 
against  four. 

"  By  recurring  to  the  case  of  *  Milne  vs.  City  of  I^ew  Tork^^  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Mr.  Peters's  reports,  you  will  see  that  not  only  Judge 
Story,  but  the  late  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  held  State  laws,  passed  for  like 
purposes  with  these  now  declared  unconstitutional  and  incapable  of  being 
sustained,  to  bo  equally  unconstitutional,  although  they  did  not  go  the 
length  of  laying  or  imposing  any  tax  whatever. 

"  As  far,  therefore,  as  authority  is  concerned,  the  weight  of  Chief-Jus 
tico  Marshall's  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Judge  Story's,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  opinions  of  the  five  judges  now  concurring  in  the  reversal.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  several  judges  were  able  and 
quite  elaborate;  they  are  long,  and  it  will  be  some  days  before  copies 
can  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Justice  Wa}Tie  gave  a  summary 
of  the  points,  which  he  understood  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  bench.  It  has  been  published,  and  you  have  doubtless 
seen  it.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  Cliief-Justico  Taney,  in 
delivering  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  New- York  case,  while  he  main- 
tained the  power  of  the  States  to  lay  a  tax  on  alien  passengers,  or 
passengers  coming  from  other  countries,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the 
New- York  law  must  be  regarded  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so 
far  as  it  purported  to  tax  passengers  coming  to  New  York  from  other 
States. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  With  true  regard,  yours, 
•  "  Dakiel  Wkbbteb." 
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Mr.  Webster  was  detained  in  Washington,  by  professional 
engagements,  for  six  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  session 
of  Congress.  In  March  he  received  intelligence  of  thb  death 
of  a  grandchild,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Appleton,  and 
at  the  same  time  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas. 

f 

[to  MR.   S.   A.   APPLETON.] 

"  WA8Hi!70Toir,  Sunday,  March  18, 1849. 

"  My  dear  Son  :  A  telegraphic  dispatcli  from  Fletcher,  on  Friday 
momiDg,  infonned  us  of  the  death  of  dear  little  Constance. 

"Our  last  accounts  had  been  quite  favorable ;  but  I  must  say  for  myself 
that,  from  the  first  moment  I  heard  of  her  sickness,  I  had  a  presentiment 
that,  she  would  not  recover.  I  felt  that  it  was  destined  that  she  should 
immediately  follow  her  mother. 

*  Bright,  early,  tranelpiit  as  the  monilng*dew, 
Sho  eparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven/ 

"  Not  only  on  your  account  and  that  of  your  other  children,  but  on  our 
own,  my  dear  son,  this  new  bereavement  affects  Mrs.  Webster  and  myself 
deeply.  Every  thing  that  is  sweet,  lovely,  and  engaging  in  infancy,  be- 
longed to  the  dear  little  lost  one.  But  God  has  seen  fit  to  call  her  away, 
and  to  leave  us  only  a  tender  and  affectionate  recollection  of  her.  I  must 
confess  that  her  death  brings  back  to  my  heart  that  of  her  mother,  and 
seems  to  open  again  that  fountain  of  tears  and  sorrow.  Never  was  a 
daughter  loved  more  than  I  loved  Julia,  and  never  was  a  bereaved  hus- 
band commiserated  more  than  I  have  commiserated  you.  But  you  and  I, 
and  all,  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  bear  these  afllictions 
with  resignation  and  patience,  knowing  that,  like  all  other  events,  they 
are  controlled  and  directed  by  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness.  What  we 
know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter.  All  is  not  dark  and  dreary  in 
the  soul,  while  the  lamp  of  religious  faith  and  hope  continues  to  bum. 

"  You  have  yet  four  beloved  ones  around  you  to  console  and  comfort 
you.  Nearer  and  dearer  to  you  than  to  me,  I  yet  cherish  them  as  precious 
blessings  to  myself,  and  as  objects  of  affection  on  whom  the  heart  still 
fondly  leans,  for  happy  family  association,  and  kind  endearments.  In  all 
these  feelings  of  sympathy  and  love,  Mrs.  Webster,  as  you  know,  fully  and 
entirely  partakes.  Wherever  you  and  your  children  are,  there  our  affec- 
tions will  be  with  you ;  and  we  hope  that  Heaven  may  still  have  bright 
days  in  store  for  us  all. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  a  little  unwell  for  a  day  or  two,  but  she  is  better 

this  evening,  and  joins  with  me  in  the  sincerest  love  and  condolence  to 

you  and  the  children. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Dam'l  Webster." 
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[to  MB.   CHABLE8  H.   THOMAS.] 

^^  WASHoroTON,  March  20, 1849. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  We  were  quite  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
yesterday,  informiDg  us  of  the  death  of  your  mother. 

"  We  knew  that  she  had  been  feeble  and  complaining,  but  had  not- 
heard  of  her  being  taken  violently  ill.  The  aged  and  the  young  go  off 
together.  Yo€r  mother  and  poor  little  Constance  died,  I  think,  within  a 
day  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  have  friends,  must 
be  liable  to  the  sorrows  occasioned  by  their  death ;  and  the  larger  the 
circle,  the  more  frequently  must  the  blow  comfe.  Your  mother  seemed  to 
us  as  one  of  our  own  family  and  our  own  household.  You  know  how 
much  we  have  been  attached  to  her.  Her  solid  principles  and  Christian 
spirit,  her  good  sense  and  nice  perception  of  propriety  in  all  things,  her 
benevolence  and  warm  affection  for  her  relatives  and  friends,  made  her  an 
object  of  love  and  regard  to  all  who  knew  her.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  when  her  children  think  of  her,  they  have  nothing  to  regret 
but  her  death.  She  had  tasted  the  cup  of  human  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of 
joy  also  had  touched  her  lips.  On  the  whole  her  life  wjis  a  happy  one, 
and  a  useful  one.  She  has  died  in  a  good  old  ago,  and  passed,  I  doubt 
not,  to  a  better  state  of  being.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  condolence  and 
offer  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Curtis  is  here ;  and  he  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you  how  much  he  partakes  in  the  feeling  of  loss,  and 
how  much  he  sympathizes  with  sorrowing  children  and  friends. 

*'  Yours  always,  faithfully  and  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

"  P.  S. — ^Mrs.  W.  is  not  quite  well  to-day ;  she  has  a  bad  cold,  and  some 
fever,  and  keeps  her  room.  I  sent  this  letter  up  to  her,  and  she  says  it 
does  not  express  half  her  feelings  of  sadness  and  sympathy  on  account  of 
your  mother's  death.  Your  mother  has  been  a  part  of  Marshfield,  you  are 
aware,  ever  since  Mrs.  Webster  knew  it.  She  feels  how  very  deeply  you 
and  your  wife  must  be  afflicted,  and  wishes  to  repeat  her  sympathy  and 
heart-felt  grief.    It  has  indeed  been  a  mournful  year  in  our  circle." 

In  tlie  month  of  April,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Yirginia, 
going  down  the  Jamo3  River  as  far  as  Norfolk.  From  two 
interesting  letters  of  description,  written  to  Mrs.  Paige  on  this 
journey,  and  now  embraced  in  his  printed  correspondence,  I 
take  the  following  extracts : 

"If  to-morrow  were  not  Sunday,  we  should  land  and  go  to  Mr.  Tyler's, 
and  pass  the  day.  With  no  more  approbation,  of  his  public  conduct,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  than  other  Whigs,  I  have  yet  softer 
personal  feelings  toward  him.  He  always  showed  me  great  kindness, 
and  especially  I  shall  not  forget  the  promptitude  with  which  he  came 
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to  Washington,  and  put  down  effectually  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoirs  attempt  at 
defamation.  Nor  shall  I  cease  to  remember  his  concurrence  in  the  tariff 
of  1842,  or  his  steady  and  really  able  cooperation  in,  as  \7ell  as  his  official 
sanction  of,  my  own  poor  labors,  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  We  send 
ashore  a  civil  note  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Ere  long  we  shall  pass  old 
Jamestown,  the  Plymouth  Hock  of  the  South. 

"  I  hardly  find  an  acquaintance  here  [Norfolk],  except  Mr.  Tazewell, 
and  Mr.  Myers,  a  respectable  merchant.  Mr.  Tazewell  I  knew  well  in  the 
Senate.  I  suppose  he  is  the  ablest  man  in  Virginia,  certainly  the  most  flu- 
ent and  eloquent  talker.  Twenty  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  best-look- 
ing men  in  the  country.  He  is  now  seventy-five  years  old,  and  quite  re- 
tired. In  half  a  year,  he  docs  not  leave  his  own  home,  except  to  pass  over 
the  bay  to  liis  estate  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

"  I  called  on  liim,  with  Mr.  Scaton  and  Mr.  Bradley,  yesterday  morning, 
after  church,  and  had  an  excellent  visit  And,  to  everybody's  amazement, 
he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Webster  at  the  hotel,  toward  evening,  and  sat  three 
hours  talking  finely,  and  laughing  heartily,  all  the  time.  He  and  I  have 
been  personal  friends  a  great  while,  though  always  differing  on  political 
matters.  He  endured  me,  notwithstanding  my  distaste  of  Virginia  no- 
tions, and  I  admired  him  for  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  his  vivacity,  and 
his  infinite  volubility  of  discourse. 

**  This  morning  we  go  to  visit  the  navy  yaVd ;  after  that  I  give  myself 
to  receive  calls  from  the  citizens  till  two  o'clock.  At  that  hour  we  dine, 
and  at  four  take  the  boat  for  Baltimore." 

From  Baltimore  Mr.  Webster  went  directly  to  Marshfield, 
where  he  remained  during  the  month  of  May,  completing  the 
planting  that  had  not  already  been  done  under  his  written 
directions,  and  in  "  catching"  cod  and  halibut  with  "  Commo- 
dore Peterson "  and  "  Mr.  Hatch."  "  I  grow  strong,"  he 
writes,  "  every  hour.  The  giants  grew  strong  again  by  touch- 
ing the  earth ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  me  by  touching 
the  salt  sea-shore."     Of  the  farming  operations  he  says  : 

"  The  work  of  the  farm  has  gone  on  well.  The  spring,  though  very 
cold,  has  been  dry,  and  the  weather,  therefore,  favorable  to  field  labor. 
Porter  Wright  has  planted  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  field. 
They  are  *  Mercers,'  '  pink-eyes,'  and  *  peach-blossoms,'  and  are  intended 
for  early  market  in  Boston. 

"  Another  piece  of  as  many  acres  is  receiving  com.  By  the  ancient 
rules  of  husbandry  in  New  England,  com  should  be  planted  by  the  Ist 
day  of  May,  old  style,  which  is  on  the  11th,  by  the  new  style. 

"  But  this  was  arbitrary,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  actual  advance- 
ment of  the  warm  weather.  The  Indian's  rule  was  a  better  one ;  namely, 
to  plant  com  when  the  new  leaf  of  the  white  oak  has  got  to  be  as  big  as 
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a  mouse's  car.'  The  field  where  the  beets  and  turnips  were  last  year, 
twenty  acres,  is  laid  down  in  clover.  You  remember  it,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  go  down  to  the  gate.  The  ploughed  land  inside  the  gate,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  to  rejoice  in  a  crop  of  millet,  and  be  put  dowu  to  grass. 

"  Opposite,  in  the  old  orchard,  two  acres  of  pumpkins  are  to  show  what 
land  we  live  in.  I  believe  you  were  here  in  the  early  part  of  last  autumn, 
when  our  hands  were  putting  kelp  on  part  of  Fletcher's  enclosure.  Beets 
aro  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  six  acres  of  that,  and  a  large  kind  of  field- 
peas,  sowed  in  drills,  of  the  remainder. 

"  Cherry  Hill,  near  the  garden,  will  make  a  show  of  an  acre  or  two  of 
beans ;  and,  if  all  human  purposes  shall  be  accomplished,  the  north  side 
of  Black  Mount,  facing  the  house,  which  you  know  has  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dry  and  arid  pasture,  will  be  planted  with  turnips  by  the  1st 
day  of  July. 

"  The  cattle  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  and  look  well ;  the  sheep  espe- 
cially. We  have  lambs,  both  South  Downs  and  Cheviot,  as  fine  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  regard  to  the  piggery,  I  omit  particulars ;  the  general  state 
of  things  in  that  department  is  satisfactory.  The  progenitor  of  all  the 
porkers,  now  eighteen  years  old,  if  not  nineteen,  still  bristles  up  if  you 
come  near  his  habitation. 

"  Morrison's  garden  is  quite  up  to  the  season,  and  is  indeed  all  that  the 
weather  will  permit  it  to  bd.  Mr.  Colt  sent  us  in  the  fall  hundreds  of 
selected  fruit-trees,  whicli  are  all  planted  here,  or  at  Fletcher's. 

"  And  here  you  have,  my  dear  sir,  the  progress  of  farming  in  Marsh- 
field  thus  far  this  year,  and  a  programme  of  what  remains  to  bo  accom- 
plished, time  and  circumstances  permitting.'' 

• 

In  June,  Mr.  "Webster  was  obliged  to  be  again  in  Wash- 
ington on  professional  engagements,  but  during  July  he  was 
again  at  Marshiield,  and  in  August  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Naushon,  with  the  hope 
of  mitigating  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  catarrh.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  he  was  at  Franklin,  from  whence 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  My  cold  was  severe  coming  up  in  the  cars,  but  since  Monday  evening 
I  have  hardly  felt  it.  My  eyes  are  weak,  and  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  the 
sun;  but,  so  far,  I  have  sufiered  nothing  in  comparison  with  former  years. 
This  place  looks  charmingly.  It  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes  to  behold. 
Some  of  the  crops  were  short,  but  the  rains  have  revived  every  thing,  and 
this  beautiful  meadow  before  me  seems  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  verdant 
and  smiling  as  it  is,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills.  It  was  the  view  ol 
Bome  such  spot  which  Dr.  Watts  spiritualized — 

*  A  little  spot  enclosed  by  grace 
From  out  the  world*B  wide  wildernesB.*  ** 
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[to  MB.  BLATCHFOBD.] 

•  **  MABSHraLD,  September  S,  1819. 

**  A  qiurter  to  Tbreo,  and  Jast  before  Dinner. 

"Mt  deab  Sm:  I  read  your  letter  of  the  8d  with  very  great  interest 
and  concern.  Your  own  iUness,  and  the  apparently  more  severe  illness  of 
your  daughter,  haye  created  great  sympathy,  which  both  Mra.  Webster 
and  myself  wotild  gladly  express.  I  have  had  a  bitter  taste  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  daughters  attacked  by  dangerous  disease.  My  two,  and  my  only 
two,  haye  left  me.  One  in  early  life,  a  sweet  child  of  seven  years  old, 
and  my  first ;  and  the  other,  ^  you  know,  recently,  a  lovely  woman,  and 
the  head  of  a  family.  I  fervently  hope  that  all  yours  may  live,  and  that 
yon  may  not  see  your  children  go  before  you  to  another  world. 

**  Saturday  Morning,  Five  o'clock,  September  9th, 

"  I  wrote  the  foregoing  on  Wednesday.  Thursday  I  had  occasion  to 
go  early  to  Boston,  and  returned  yesterday.  The  two  days  were  hot  and 
close,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  I  avoided  the  cars  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  went  in  my  chaise,  and  by  the  boat.  My  cold  goes  on,  not  in 
its  worst  train,  but  with  occasional  severe  turns.  Last  evening  I  received 
yours  of  the  4th,  namely,  Tuesday.  Its  best  information  is  that  which 
speaks  of  your  dear  little  daughter's  progressive  restoration  to  health. 

"  In  Boston,  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Curtis  on  their  return  &om 
the  White  Hills. 

*'  They  seem  highly  pleased  with  the  mountain  scenery  in  that  quarter 
as  well  they  may  be. 

"  Fletcher  will  return,  I  suppose,  on  Monday,  and  make  report  of  Seconet. 

"There  are  no  fish  in  our  bay.  I  have  a  world  of  talk  when  I  see  you, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  season  by  sea  and  land.  I  understand  the  fish 
die  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
rivers  of  Maryland,  and  are  washed  on  shore.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  a  fortnight.  Marshfield  looks  green,  and  the  later  crops, 
beets,  turnips,  etc.,  are  quite  promising. 

"  I  shall  write  you  as  usual,  and  hope  to  hear  daily  from  you  till  we 

meet  again. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daioel  Wbbsteb.'' 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFOBD.] 
**  MABSuriBLO,  Octot>er  25,  ISld,  Taesdaj  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

"  My  DEAB  Bib  :  A  very  short  note  from  you  of  yesterday  revives  me, 
and  calls  me  back  to  a  correspondence  which  has  been  dormant  for  an  un- 
usually long  time.  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I  should  have  sufl'ered 
the  tares  of  the  world  so  much  to  spring  up,  and  choke  the  true  seed  of 
social  and  friendly  life.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  a  month,  and  yet,  when 
I  look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  but  a  *  strenuous  idleness.'    I  have  done 
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nothing.  This  week  I  am  engaged  with  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Coxe,  on  Mexican  claims.  They  are  both  now  here.  Mr.  Coxe  has  been 
to  sea  to-day,  and  caught  a  fish.  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  haye  giyen  the  day  to 
work  in  the  office.  Last  week  we  went  on  a  visit  of  two  days  to  Mr. 
Haven  at  Beverly,  after  Mr.  Colt  left  us.*  He  was  with  us,  to  our  great 
gratification,  for  nearly  a  week.  Marshfield  is  green  and  beautiful.  It  has 
seen  no  such  October  since  I  knew  iti  But  autumn  is  hero.  Harvesting 
is  in  progress,  the  leaves  are  fading,  and  the  year  preparer  for  its  closing 
scenes.  I  shall  hardly  be  here  much  after  next  week.  Caroline  says  yoa 
will  be  in  Boston  next  Tuesday  morning.  Nothing  happening,  I  will  be 
there  to  receive  you.  Perhaps  we  will  run  down  to  Marshfield,  for  a  day, 
to  take  the  last  look. 

**  Among  my  present  occupations,  one  is  the  arrangement  of  a  cemetery 
for  my  family.  I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  life,  and  the  gathering  together  those  I  have  loved, 
and  with  whom  I  must,  in  €k>d's  due  time,  be  associated  again. 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  unabated  regard  and  kindness,  your  friend, 

"  Daioel  Wkbstkb." 

>  Mr.  Roswell  Ck)lt,  of  PatersoiL 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

1849-1850. 

SBCnONAL  CONFLICT  OF  1860 — ITS  CHABACTEB  AND  CAUSES — 
NOBTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  FANATICISM  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
SLAVERY — ERRORS   OF   BOTH    SECTIONS — THE    PECULIAR   PERILS 

OF    THIS    ERA — NATURE   OF    THE    CRISIS ^PRESIDENT  TAYLqR's 

PLAN  FOB  ATOIDING  A  SECTIONAL  COLLISION — INTERVIEW  BE- 
TWEEN MR.  CLAY  AND  MR.  WEBSTER — MR.  CLAy's  "COMPRO- 
MISE ^SOLUTIONS  " — MR.  WEBSTEr's  SPEECH  OF  THE  7ra  OF 
MARCH — ITS     RECEPTION    AT    THE     NORTH — HIS     MOTIVES    AND 

POSITIONS     ASSAILED HIS     TRUE    VINDICATI0N-^-C0NTR0VERSIE8 

AND  CRITICISMS — HOW  HE  WAS  RECEIVED  IN  BOSTON — HIS  EF- 
FORTS TO  CARRY  THE  "  COMPROMISE  MEASURES " — DEATH  OF 
PRESIDENT  TAYLOR — MR.  WEBSTER  BECOMES  SECRETABV  OF 
STATE  UNDEB  PREStDENT  FILLMORE PASSAGE  OF  THE  "  COM- 
PROMISE MEASURES  "^ — STATE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  THE  NORTH, 
AND  EXERTIONS  TO  CORRECT  IT — THE  LOPEZ  EXPEDITION  TO 
CUBA — DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALITY. 

THE  public  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  period 
commencing  with  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  year  1850  was  to  witness  a  great  sectional  conflict  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  rend  the  Union 
asunder.  Viewed  in  the  relation  in  which  the  Constitution 
regarded  the  so-called  "  institution "  of  slavery,  there  was 
nothing  connected  with  it  which  ought  to  have  produced  any 
serious  hazard  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  for, 
80  long  as  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  should 
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continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  could 
be  no  rational  cause  for  anxiety  to  either  of  them. 

The  duty  which  a  just  regard  for  the  Constitution  imposed 
upon  the  South  was,  to  refrain  from  efforts  to  increase  its 
national  political  power  in  the  interests  of  servitude ;  for  such 
efforts  could  not  be  made  without  exciting  angry  opposition 
in  the  North.  The  correlative  duty  that  rested  upon  the 
North  was,  to  ftdfil,  exactly  and  literally,  the  stipulations  by 
which  the  Constitution  always  intended  to  guard  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  master  where  the  Constitution  had  recog- 
nized those  rights  as  lawfully  existing,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  interference  with  a  social  relation  which  was  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  local  sovereignty,  whose  independence,  in 
this  regard,  was  fully  promised  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

But  these  duties,  plain  and  imperative  as  they  were,  were 
obscured  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  two  sections,  by 
the  influence  which  their  several  acts  and  exertiouB  produced 
upon  each  other. 

It  was  easy  for  a  Northern  man  to  see  that  the  slavehold- 
ing States  ought  to  be  content  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  refrain  from  seeking  new  defences  for 
slavery  by  increasing  its  political  power ;  but  the  same  man  did 
not  see  how  his  own  denunciation  of  this  peculiar  social  rela- 
tion operated  to  lead  the  Southern  people  in  quest  of  further 
sectional  power  as  a  means  of  defending  themselves  against  un- 
warrantable interference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  a  Southern  slaveholder  to  perceive,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  Constitution  had  secured  to  him  a  personal 
right  of  extradition  of  his  fugitive  slave,  and  to  be  indignant 
at  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  obligation ;  but  he  did  not 
see  60  clearly  that,  in  insisting  on  extending  the  area  of  a  social 
relation,  elsewhere  regarded  as  odious  and  morally  wrong,  he 
was  only  increasing  a^feeling  at  the  North  that  found  its  ex- 
pression in  State  laws  which  obstructed  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right,  and  at  the  same  time  fomented  a  popular 
spirit  which  practically  denied  its  existence. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this  whole  subject  cannot 
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be  understood  without  attending  to  the  fact  that  he  considered 
the  preservation  of  the  political  system,  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  paramount  to  every  other 
political  consideration.  He  knew  that  there  could  not  be  an 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union  without  a  civil  war ;  and 
he  knew  that  u  civil  war,  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  divided  into  separate  nations,  would 
not  leave  the  political  institutions  of  his  country  in  all  respects 
as  it  should  find  them.  His  conservatism,  therefore,  was  the 
conservatism  which  foresees  how  a  wrong  done,  or  a  duty 
neglected,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  voice  of  reason  is  hushed  in  a  conflict 
of  the  passions ;  in  which  remedies  will  be  sought  that  cannot 
be  permitted  either  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  or  by  its 
national  w^elfare  ;  and  out  of  which  there  is  but  one  issue,  in 
the  conflicts  and  desolations  of  civil  war,  which  never  has  oc- 
curred, or  can  occur,  in  a  country  of  free,  yet  fixed  political 
institutions,  witliout  changing  them  in  spirit  or  in  form,  or  in 
both.  Hence,  from  the  very  origin  of  all  the  dan;;ers  to  the 
Union  which  sprang,  in  his  day,  from  what  was  done,  or  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject  of  slavery,  he  w^as  equally  prompt  and 
firm  in  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
sectional  political  controversy.  Down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  measures  which  he  had  been  called  to 
oppose,  and  the  tendencies,  whose  fatal  consequences  he  had 
early  pointed  out,  had  been  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of  that  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  was  to  be  deprecated  because  of  its 
disregard  of  the  real  intention  of  the  original  constitutional 
arrangement,  and  because  of  its  efiect  in  aggravating  the 
Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  such  an  institution. 
Connected  also  with  this  efibrt,  and  with  the  general  aspects  of 
the  whole  subject,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  same  Southern  interest,  when  it 
caused  a  denial  of  the  right  of  Northern  citizens  to  be  heard  in 
Congress  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
all  this,  he  had  thus  far  been  obliged  to  resist  extreme  Southern 
measures  and  extreme  Southern  views.  As  a  public  man,  and 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  however  he  might  disapprove 
of  the  Noi'them  popular  agitation  which  was  preparing  the 
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way  for  more  or  less  of  direct  aggression  on  the  Southern  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  could  not  deal  with  it ;  for  it  had,  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  taken  no  form  of  public  action 
which  appeared  to  call  for  his  remonstrance  or  rebuke. 

Mr.  Webster  was  therefore  generally  regarded  in  the  North, 
down  to  the  present  period,  as  a  statesman  who,  in  all  sectional 
conflicts  on  this  subject,  would  necessarily  be  found  on  the 
Northern  side.     Governed  chiefly  by  feeb'ng  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  slavery;  on  which  they  knew  that 
Mr.  Webster,  individually,  held  many  of  their  sentiments,  and 
looking,  in  his  political  conduct,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
resisted  measures  wliich  were  in  the  sectional  interest  of  the 
South,  many  persons  in  the  North  expected  and  required  him 
to  be  their  champion  through  the  entire  contest,  and  to  make 
himself  the  representative  of  Northern  views  in  the  whole  con- 
troversy, whatever  might  be  its  merits,  or  whatever  turn  it 
might  take,  because  the  North  was  the  section  of  the  Union 
which  he  officially  represented   in  the   Senate.     Many  such 
representatives  the  Northern  fueling  found  in  the  public  men 
of  that  time.     But  it  could  not  find  such  a  one  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster.    He  was  a  man  too  great  in  his  political  courage,  and  too 
comprehensive  in  his  patriotism,  to  speak  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation and  rebuke  to  one  section  onlv  of  the  Union,  when  there 
were  causes  which  threatened  its  peace  and  security,  for  which 
both  sections  were  responsible.     He  stood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  at  an  elevation  from  which  ho  could  see  all  the  wrongs 
that  were  done  on  either  side  ;  and  since  his  great  object  had 
been,  from  the  first,  so  to  counsel  and  influence  \\\q  people  of 
this  country,  of  all  sections,  as  to  prevent  them  from  incurring 
the  hazards  and  sufiering  the  consequences  of  disunion  and 
civil  war,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  any  conjuncture,  to  be 
wanting  to  this  grand  duty  of  his  life,  and  this  solemn  fidelity 
to  his  own  character  and  fame.     Events  were  now  rapidly 
evolving,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  step  forth,  and 
perform  the  last  of  the  series  of  great  acts  which  had  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  our  internal  peace,  and  the  safety  of 
our  political  institutions.     These  events,  therefore,  must  now 
be  recapitulated. 

In  1846,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
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against  Mexico  was  known  in  California,  the  people  of  tliat  prov- 
ince had  overthrown  the  Mexican  provincial  government,  and 
declared  themselves  independent.  But,  when  the  news  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  independent  local  government,  and  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  tlie  country.  A  large  iramigrar 
tion  flowed  in,  stimulated  chiefly  by  great  discoveries  of  gold ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  peace  was  established,  it 
became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  some  land  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  territorial  acquisition.  This  duty,  we  have 
also  seen,  failed  to  be  performed,  and  had  not  been  performed, 
when  the  Administration  of  General  Tavlor  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  Impatient,  under  their  neglected  condi- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  California  assembled  in  convention,  in 
the  com*se  of  the  snmmer  of  1849,  formed  themselves  into  a 
State,  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  which  contained  an 
express  prohibition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude.  This 
result  was  unexpected ;  for,  until  the  character  of  the  immigra- 
tion had  decided  the  question  in  this  way,  it  was  supposed  that, 
unless  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Congress — wliich  thus 
far  had  not  taken  place — California  would  become  a  slavehold- 
ing  State.  When,  therefore,  at  the  session  of  Congress,  com- 
mencing in  December,  1849,  her  Senators  and  Representatives 
presented  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  what 
was  called  a  "  free  "  constitution,  some  disappointment  was  to 
be  encountered,  arising  from  the  expectations  wliich  the  pur* 
pose  and  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  War  had  excited  in  the 
South.  Tlie  same  disappointment  was  felt  concerning  New 
Mexico,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  country  unfitted  to  receive, 
and  to  make  a  profitable  use  of,  the  slave-labor  existing  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union.  This  attitude  of  things,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  new  regions,  was  the  general  cause  which  brought 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  into  fresh  discussion  in  Congress, 
in  the  year  1850. 

But  there  were  other  causes  which  likewise  precipitated  this 

discussion,  and  tended  in  their  turn  to  increase  the  Southern 

resistance  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.     The 

Northern  agitation  in  regard  to  slavery,  which  had  been  going 
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on  since  the  year  1836,  had  at  length  resulted  in  public  acts 
which  were  calculated  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  occasioned  a  decided  popular  resistance,  in  many 
quarters,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  obligation.  In  1843,  the 
L^islature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law,  making  it  penal  in 
her  officers  and  magistrates  to  perform  any  duties  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice. Although,  in  point  of  strict  constitutional  right,  it  was 
competent  for  a  State  to  prevent  her  magistrates  from  acting 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  this  legislation  was,  of  course, 
regarded  in  the  South  as  unfriendly,  and  it  certainly  evinced 
no  disposition  to  comply  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.*  Similar  laws  had  been 
passed  by  other  Northern  States ;  and  from  the  year  1843  to 
the  year  1850  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legal  machinery 
for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  was  defective,  and  the 
right  of  the  master  was  become  practically  inoperative. 

On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts,  and  other  Northern 
States  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  had  their  special  griev- 
ance to  allege  against  a  law  of  South  Carolina,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  police  regulation,  required  all  colored  seamen,  coming 
into  her  ports  from  other  States,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  depart.  This  requirement  was  regarded  in  the  North  not 
only  as  unfriendly,  but  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  citizens  of 
any  State  to  enter  and  to  remain,  unmolested,  in  any  other 
State,  at  least  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  business. 

But  these  grievances,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  might 
have  continued  to  be  subjects  of  agitation  out  of  Congress, 
without  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union.  They  were 
not,  however,  and,  in  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  in  December,  1849,  they  could  not 
be,  kept  from  the  discussions  of  that  body. 

But  to  those  who  seek  a  just  comprehension  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  post,    gestion  of  a  special  motive  for  passing 
under  date  of  June  Ist,  1860,  for  the  sug-    this  law. 
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recall  the  public  acts  already  adverted  to,  but  to  describe  the 
state  of  opinion  and  feeling  from  which  those  acts  had  sprung. 
Tn  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Union,  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  was  no  new  sentiment ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  preceding  the  year  1850,  certain 
peculiar  opinions  had  come  to  be  widely  prevalent,  which  were 
both  new  and  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  as  Mr.  Webster  pointed  out  in  1837, 
had  aiTested  the  religious  feelings,  and  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  When  he  thus  warned  the  country  of 
this  very  important  fact,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  was  then  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  feeling  to 
which  he  referred  was  still  willing  to  fulfil  all  existing  public 
engagements  and  duties,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  had 
been  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions 
which  it  actually  contained.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens^ 
when  the  religious  sentiment  is  touched  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  political  relations,  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  produce 
a  state  of  opinion  and  argument  in  regard  to  civil  obligations 
which  finally  threatens  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  obedi^ 
ence.  This  was  what  happened  now,  with  respect  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  escaping  into  a 
State  whose  local  law  did  not  recognize  the  relation  of  servi- 
tude. The  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  inherent  wrong  of 
slavery  sought  for  some  means  of  evading  this  obligation,  be^ 
cause  tne  conscience,  having  reasoned  itself  into  a  belief  that 
the  obligation  was  an  immoral  one,  could  not  remain  at  rest 
under  its  performance.  What  was  sought  for  by  the  religious 
and  conscientious  masses  was  supplied  by  the  politician,  who 
is  never  inattentive  to  the  workings  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  politics,  and  never  unwilling  to  serve  and  to  gratify 
it.  A  public  leader,  who  can  make  a  political  theory  wliich 
will  assist  a  religious  sentiment  in  reaching  its  object,  will 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  can  bestow  place  aud 
power. 

As  an  original  question,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  s^vice  should  devolve  on  CongresSi 
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or  should  rather  be  discharged  by  the  States  themselves.  But  in 
1793  Congress  legislated  expressly  for  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant provision;  and  it  had  ever  since  been  considered,  as  it 
was  then  concluded  by  the  generation  who  established  the  Con- 
stitution, that  while  the  States,  in  their  separate  capacities, 
might  rightfully  make  laws  within  their  own  limits  to  aid  the 
master  in  recovering  his  fugitive  slave,  it  belonged  to  Congress  to 
make,  of  its  own  authority,  such  laws  as  it  miglit  deem  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  operate  alike  throughout  the  Union.  This 
view  of  the  subject  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  actually 
undertook  to  punish  the  act  of  removal  of  a  fugitive  slave,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  secured. 

This  brought  the  whole  subject,  in  the  year  1842,  l)efore  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  on  Congress  an  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  concerning  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  in  1793  was  con- 
stitutional and  valid ;  and  that  a  State  law  whicli  obstructed  the 
exercise  of  tliis  right  was  void. 

in  this  attitude  of  the  subject,  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  excited,  foimd  its  first  pub- 
lic expression  in  the  State  laws,  already  referred  to,  which  pro- 
hibited the  State  magistrates  from  rendering  any  service  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  whose  machinery  of  extradition 
involved  and  required  the  aid  of  such  State  magistrates,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States.  To 
find  a  justification  for  refusing  to  allow  the  State  officers  to 
execute  the  existing  Act  of  Congress,  in  a  matter  involving 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens  of  another  State,  explicitly 
secured  by  the  national* Constitution,  a  theory  was  resorted 
to  which  embraced  a  religious  and  a  political  element  inter- 
mingled. 

It  was  said  that  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master  is  an  immoral  act,  and  is  one  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law;  and  that  such  was  now  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a 
niajority  of  the  people  of  the  States  which  had  passed  these 
laws.  This  was  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  which  was 
assigned  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  a  free 
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State  to  do  any  thing  actively  for  the  perlbnnance  of  a  stipula- 
tion which  they  declared  to  be  immoral.  Still,  some  kind  of  a 
political  theory  was  wanting  to  justify  this  resort  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  which  regarded  as  immoral  the  performance  of  an 
act  authorized  and  required  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  political  theory  was  fumislied  by  the  politicians,  in  aid  of 
the  religious  teachers. 

It  was  therefore  said  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
addressed  itself  to  the  States  ;  that  it  was  a  ''  compact"  between 
the  States  as  separate  and  independent  communities ;  and  that, 
if  one  of  the  parties  to  an  international  compact  comes  to  regard 
the  stipulated  act  as  immoral  or  contrary  to  its  public  policy,  it 
may  rightfully  withdraw  from  its  performance,  and  leave  the 
other  party  to  such  remedy  as  that  other  party  can  find.  It  is 
true  that  this  doctrine  brought  its  advocates  into  conflict  with 
ihe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States — ^the 
acknowledged  interpreter  of  the  Constitution — which  had  de- 
clared that  this  particular  clause  of  that  instrument  was  not  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  but  that  it  was  the 
establishment,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  of  a  personal 
civil  right,  w  liich  could  be,  and  needed  to  be,  enforced  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Still,  as  the  rightful  source  of  that  legislation 
was  held  to  be  Congress,  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibited  their  magistrates  from  acting  under  the  law 
of  Congress  was,  that  they  were  unfriendly  toward  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  their  citizens,  and  that  the  kind  of  religious 
justification  by  which  they  were  defended  was  of  dangerous 
import,  because  it  could  be  equally  resorted  to  as  a  reason  for 
opposing  or  obstructing  the  same  act,  when  it  was  to  be  done 
by  an  othcer  deriving  his  appointment  and  functions  from  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  this  predicted  tendency  of  the  popular  theory 
turned  out  to  be  true  ;  for  when,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  public 
men  who  foresaw  the  recasting  of  political  parties  which  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  not  unlikely  to  produce,  it  was  pushed  to  an 
extent  that  made  it  a  justification  for  refusing  even  tlie  aid  of 
f*-ongressional  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
It  was  contended,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  extradition  clause  of 
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the  GoiiBtitution  contained  only  a  ^'  compact,"  wliicli  rested  for 
itB  execntion  on  the  States ;  that  tht?  slave  States  had,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  compact,  ohtaincd  legislation  by  Congress,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  wrongfully  decided  such  legislation  to 
be  constitutionally  valid.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  perversion 
of  tJie  compact,  by  the  procurement  of  the  slave  States,  and  that  . 
they  could  no  longer  call  on  the  free  States,  ex  ffratia^  to  reas- 
Bume  the  obligations  from  which  they  had  caused  those  States  to 
be  discharged.  It  was  furtlier  said  that  the  compact  itself  was 
an  immond  one ;  that  all  human  constitutions,  compacts,  and 
codes  must  be  brought,  in  respect  to  their  performance,  to  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  God,  by  which  they  must  stand  or  fall ; 
that  the  law  of  God  forbids  the  surrender  of  a  fii^tive  slave, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  compacts  and  laws,  State  or 
national,  designed  to  enforce  such  surrender,  are  unjust,  un- 
constitutional, and  immoral.  When  it  was  urged  that,  even 
upon  the  construction  which  claimed  the  Cont^titution  to  be  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  the  compact  had 
been  broken,  tw^o  answers  w^ere  given  :  one,  that,  if  the  compact 
was  broken,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  other,  that  the  thing 
required  to  be  done  was  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law.  Ao- 
cording  to  this  theory,  therefore,  whether  the  legislation,  by 
which  the  extradition  was  to  be  effected,  proceeded  from  Con- 
gress or  from  the  States,  the  Constitution  w^as  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  particular,  and  individual  Senators  and  Kepresent^ 
atives  in  Congress,  as  well  as  their  States,  were  absolved  &om 
all  civil  obligation  in  the  premises,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  law,  or  the  compact,  stood  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  This 
state  of  opinion  and  argument,  which  not  only  existed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  free  States,  but  which  found  advocates  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stares,  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
the  reader  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
controlling  facts  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to 
speak  and  to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  he  did  s[)eak  and 
act  at  this  session  of  1850 ;  secondly,  because  he  well  knew  that 
these  doctrines  wore  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust,  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  its  constitutional  obli- 
gations, in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  another  part  of  it ;  and 
that  such  doctrines  were  acting  with  great  force  to  provoke 
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counter-efforts  to  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  slaveholding  section. 

This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  at  this  time  in  the  opposite  section  of  the 
Union.  In  proportion  as  the  sentiment  that  slaveholding  is  a 
sin,  as  well  as  a  political  and  social  evil,  had  grown  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  South  as 
the  natural  and  fit  relation  of  the  African  race  to  the  European 
races,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  to  be  capable  of  justification  on  religious  grounds. 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  influenced  by  the  Northern 
denunciations  of  slavery,  naturally  sought  for  it  a  I'eligious 
sanction.  In  legal  phrase,  they  "joined  issue"  on  the  reli- 
gious question.  They  were,  in  general,  a  religious  people,  and 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  stand- 
inor  in  a  relation  to  the  African  race  which  involved  duties  that 
are  referable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the 
dictates  of  self-interest.  The  best  and  highest  of  their  men 
and  women  had  ever  given  as  much  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  as  they  had  of  regard  for  the  dictates  of  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  there  should  be  no  rational  doubt,  in  his- 
tory, that,  as  communities,  they  were  as  religious,  and  as  much 
given  to  religious  feeling,  specuLition,  reflection,  and  practice, 
as  the  communities  of  the  free  States.  When,  therefore,  they 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  cast  about  for  defences  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  sought,  and  that  they 
should  have  found  for  it,  what  seemed  to  them  a  religious  sanc- 
tion. The  slaves  were  among  them,  and  emancipation  was,  or 
seemed  to  them,  an  insoluble  problem.  They  did  not  regard 
the  relation  as  out  of,  but  they  did  regard  it  as  within,  the 
domain  of  religion,  at  least  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties 
which  it  called  for.  How  easy,  then,  it  was  for  them,  to  find  it 
to  bo  not  only  a  social  good,  but  a  Divine  appointment,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  sin  by  those  who 
knew  little  of  their  situation,  their  feelings,  or  their  efforts  to 
do  the  duty  which  God  in  His  providence  had  cast  upon  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  institutions  or  laws  for  which  a 
people  will  not  be  able  to  find  what  they  believe  to  be  a  sano- 
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tion  in  the  "Word  of  God,  when  they  we  thus  situated ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  assailed,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
act  from  religious  and  conscientious  convictions,  these  convic- 
tions will  rise  to  fanaticism. 

That  there  came  to  be  a  religious  fanaticism  on  this  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  is  a  fact  which 
no  well-informed  person  will  now  or  hereafter  deny.  The 
Southern  opinion  on  this  subject,  grounded  in  its  own  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and  in  its  own  interpretations  of  Divine  Providence, 
sought  for  political  theories  and  public  measures  that  would 
give  effect  to  its  views,  and  protect  Southern  society  against 
the  reproaches  and  the  aggressions  of  the  North.  Here,  then, 
was  a  religious  sentiment  quite  as  strong  as  that  in  the  North, 
acting  in  like  manner  until  it  amounted  to  fanaticism  ;  acting, 
too,  upon  equally  false  j)rinciples  concerning  the  limits  of  politi- 
cal duty,  as  affected  by  our  opinions  of  religious  truth ;  and 
seeking,  from  equally  conscientious  motives,  to  extend  the  area 
of  an  institution  which  it  believed  to  be  right,  in  disregard  of 
the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  just  political  expectations  of 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  section. 

This  groat  fact,  too,  of  the  light  in  which  slavery  had  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  very  important 
key  to  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  1850,  in  respect  to  the  new 
Territories  then  to  be  broui'ht  into  tlie  Union.  Tie  knew  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
Congress,  or  occur  in  its  legislation,  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  deepen  and  perpetuate  the  lu»ld  which  slavery  had  taken  on 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  Southern  people.  He  was  well 
aware  that  any  unnecessary  stigma  would  certainly  have  this 
effect ;  that  a  high-spirited  people,  who  had  come  to  regard 
slavery  as  not  only  a  social  and  political  advantage,  but  as  jus- 
tifiable in  a  religious  light,  would  be  capable  of  any  efforts  in 
its  defence  ;  and  that  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  African 
race,  which  all  reason,  policy,  and  philanthropy,  rendered  the 
most  desirable  result,  must  be  frustrated  by  any  course  that 
seemed  to  force  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  North  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  through  the  action  of  Congress.  Hence, 
while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  have  prevented  the 
fiirther  increase  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  national  territory  by  a 
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congressional  proliibition,  he  determined  that,  without  a  prac- 
tical necessity  for  it,  he  would  not  inflict  the  reproach  which 
such  legislation  would  imply — a  reproach  that  could  have  no 
effect  but  to  strengthen  the  Southern  feeling  that  slavery  was 
right  in  every  political,  moral,  and  religious  sense. 

These  opposite  conditions  of  public  sentiment  in  the  North 
and  the  South  were  the  very  results  which  Mr.  Webster  fore- 
saw must  follow  from  any  public  measures  which  should  in- 
volve and  require  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Congress.  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  luis  now  seen  the  people  of  the  United 
States  divided,  practically,  into  two  geographical  parties,  hold- 
ing with  great  tenacity  the  most  conflicting  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  slavery  ol  the  African  race,  in  its  political,  moral,  and 
social  aspects,  can  understand,  if  he  never  has  understood  it 
before,  why  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  first  mention  of  the  idea 
of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  1836-'37,  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  great*  anxiety  that  never  left  him  while  he  lived. 

But  the  dangers  of  this  period  were  not  confined  to  these 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  When  the  vast 
region,  geographically  known  as  Texas,  became  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  its  western  and  northern  boundaries  were 
entirely  undefined.  Those  boundaries  had  not  been  settled 
when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico ;  and  when,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  country  known  as  New  Mexico^became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  and  remained  a  disputed  question  where 
the  western  limits  of  Texas  ended*and  where  the  eastern  limits  of 
New  Mexico  began.  The  people  of  Texas  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  great  region  west  and  north  of  the  river  Nueces  quite  out  to 
the  Kio  Grande ;  the  people  of  New  Mexico  resisted  this  claim. 
By  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  Texas 
had  a  right  to  regard  as  future  slave  territory  all  that  lay  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  *30'.  About  one-third  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory lay  north  of  the  parallel ;  and,  from  this  portion,  if  it  be- 
longed to  Texas,  slavery  was  excluded  By  the  same  resolutions 
of  annexation  ;  so  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  could  become 
slaveholding,  if  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  were  fixed  at 
the  Bio  Grande.  Thus,  to  the  question  of  the  limits  of  Texas, 
and  the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  the  slavery  question,  with 
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all  its  troubles  and  difBcultios,  was  added,  meeting  Congress  at 
every  step  it  might  take,  and  furnishing  a  motive  to  one  sec- 
tion to  contract  and  to  the  other  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  that 
State.  And  even  when  those  limits  should  be  settled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  should  be  ascertained,  there 
would  still  be  the  question  whether  the  restriction,  known  as 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  Territory, 
or  whether  she  could  be  left  under  the  operation  of  tlie  Mexican 
law,  which  had  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  all  the  Mexican  do- 
minions. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  feeling  arising  out  of  these  questions,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  organ- 
ized until  tlie  'Cnd  of  nearly  three  weeks  of  contest  from  tlie 
commencement  of  the  session ;  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and 
even  of  its  door-keeper,  turning  upon  these  sectional  divisions. 

The  President,  in  liis  annual  message  (December  24,  1849), 
recommended  to  Congress. to  admit  California  as  a  State,  and 
to  leave  the  other  Territories  as  they  were  until  they  had 
formed  themselves  into  States,  and  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Union  in  that  capacity.  This  was  the  President's  plan  for 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  topics  of  a  sectional  character,  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  sectional  divisions. 

But  the  plan  was  an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  peace  could  not  be  kept  between  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  left  to  assert  her 
boundaries  where  she  pleased.  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  had  mounted 
to  a  high  point  of  excitement,  and  was  rising  still  higher.  In 
the  North,  there  was  a  strong  determination  to  enforce  what 
was  called  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and,  in  the  South,  there 
was  an  equally  strong  disposition  to  resent  this  as  an  indignity 
and  an  aggression  that  would  justify  a  rupture  of  the  Union. 

These  feelings,  into  which  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  section,  was  strongly  infused,  increased  in  intensity 
with  every  discussion  of  the  subject ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
January,  there  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  capital  and  of  the  States  twenty  odd 
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furnaces  in  full  blast,  emitting  heat,  paBsion,  and  intemperance, 
and  diffusing  them  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  broad 
land." ' 

The  effect  was  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  irr 
Congress,  except  that  which  in  some  way  involyed  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  and,  in  regard  to  this,  there  seemed  to  be  no  meas- 
ure affecting  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territories,  that  could  command  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses.  In  this  perilous  condition 
of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Clay  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  put 
an  ©id  to  the  strife,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Union,  by  a 
system  of  measures  that  would  dispose  of  these  dangerous  con- 
troversies. 

He  was  now  past  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  in  a  very  iniirm 
state  of  health.  But,  although  his  frame  was  racked  by  a  cruel 
oough,  and  his  sands  of  life  were  running  out,  his  great  intel- 
lect was  entirely  unimpaired,  his  spirit  was  as  firm  and  his  will 
as  unconquerable  as  they  had  ever  been ;  while  his  natural 
ardor  was  tempered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  important  public  ser- 
vice he  could  ever  perform.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
before  him  with  that  powerful  grasp  of  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
In  comprehensive  power,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  numer- 
ous details  requisite  for  the  fonnation  of  a  plan  of  composing 
national  difficulties,  I  know  of  nothing  in  our  political  history 
that  exceeds  the  compromise  plan  of  Mr.  Clay,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
speech  by  which  he  introduced  and  explained  his  measures  to 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  this  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  some- 
what obscured  by  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March,  that  soon  followed  it,  and  by  the  excitements  and 
controversies  which  that  speech  produced.  But  no  historian  of 
our  affairs  can  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  displays 
of  tliis  critical  period,  who  does  not  observe  and  admit  the  mas- 
terly statesmanship  of  Mr.  Clay  in  this  last  great  act  of  his  life. 

The  task  that  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  himself  was  no  less  than 
to  provide,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

^  Mr.  Claj*s  speech  on  introducing  his  compromise  resolutionB,  February  6, 1850. 
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the  pending  questions  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  just  cause  for  complaint  to  either  of  the  two  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  Union.  The  great  features  of  his  plan,  distrib- 
uted into  eight  resolutions,  were  these:  1.  To  admit  California  as 
a  State,  with  suitable  boundaries,  without  the  imposition  by  Con- 
gress of  any  condition  whatever  in  regard  to  slavery.  2.  That, 
as  slavery  did  not  exist  by  law,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  territorial  governments  should  be  established  for 
those  countries,  vrithout  any  restriction  against  or  declaration 
in  favor  of  slavery,  3.  That  the  western  boundary  of  T^xas 
should  be  fixed  at  the  Rio  del  Norte,  up  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  New  Mexico,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  line  as  estab- 
lished between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  4.  That  the 
United  States  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of 
the  public  debt  of  Texas,  contracted  before  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  for  which  its  duties  on  imports  were  pledged, 
and  upon  the  condition  that  Texas  relinquish  her  claim  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico.  5.  That  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  left  undisturbed,  until  the  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland  should  consent  to  its  abolition,  and  that,  when  such 
consent  and  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District  should  be 
obtained,  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves.  6.  That  the  trade  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
brought  there  for  sale  be  prohibited.  7.  That  more  effectual 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  required  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  es- 
caping from  one  State  into  another.  8.  That  it  be  declared, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  States  in  which  slavery  obtained  by  the  local 
law. 

Having  settled  these  principal  features  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Clay 
determined,  before  proposing  it,  to  submit  it  to  Mr,  Webster, 
and  to  ask  his  cooperation.  The  relations  between  them  had 
always  been  courteous,  but  they  had  never  been  intimate  since 
their  rivalry  in  regard  to  the  presidency  began ;  and,  since  the 
Administration  of  President  Tyler,  their  intercourse  had  been 
only  formal.  But  that  long  rivalry  was  now  over.  Mr.  Clay 
was  conscious  that,  whether  the  oiKce  of  President  of  the  United 
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States  did  or  did  not  remain  for  his  great  competitor  and 
compeer,  it  did  not  remain  for  himself.  It  was  his  sole  object 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  whose  days  could  not  be 
long,  and  whose  ambition  had  been  terminated  by  events  which 
had  rendered  its  gratification  impossible. 

On  the  evening  of  January  2l8t,  in  a  state  of  the  weather 
which  rendered  it  very  unfit  for  Mr.  Clay  to  be  abroad,  his 
name  was  announced  at  Mr.  Webster's  house,  without  previous 
intimation  of  his  visit.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  express  to  Mr. 
Webster  his  anxieties  concerning  the  country,  to  unfold  to  him 
his  plan  for  composing  the  differences  between  the  two  sections, 
and  to  ask  Mr.  Webster's  aid.  The  following  memorandum, 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Mr.  Webster's  house  during 
and  after  the  interview,  will  be  read  with  great  interest : 

"  Monday  Evening,  January  21, 1850. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  Mr.  Clay  came  to  Mr.  Webster's  house, 
and  held  a  long  interview  with  him  concerning  the  best  mode  of  action 
to  settle  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  slavery,  and  the  newly-acquired 
Territories.  I  heard  a  part  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Clay  retired  after  an 
interview  of  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Webster  called  me  to  his  side,  and  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr.  Clay  in  words  of  great  kindness.  He  said  he  agreed,  in  sub- 
stance, with  Mr.  Clay ;  that  he  thought  Mr.  Clay's  objects  were  great  and 
highly  patriotic ;  that  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to  be  very  feeble,  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  and  became  quite  exhausted  during  the  interview ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Clay's  anxious  dei?ire  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  the  country  during  the  little  time  he  had  left  upon  earth.  That 
perhaps  Providence  had  designed  the  return  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate,  to 
afford  the  means  and  the  way  of  averting  a  great  evil  from  our  country. 

*'  Mr.  Webster  said,  further,  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Clay's  plan  as  one 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  North,  and  to  the  reasonable  men  of 
the  South  ;  that  he  had  not  reflected  enough  upon  any  part  of  it,  but  his 
first  impression  was,  that  he  could  adopt  the  whole  of  it ; '  and,  if,  upon 
further  consideration,  he  should  hold  his  present  opinion,  he  would  devote 
himself  to  this  cause  in  the  Senate,  tio  matter  what  might  befall  himself  at 
the  North ;  that  as  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  was  no  shibboleth  for 
him  ;  that  from  Niblo's  Garden,  in  1837,  to  this  day,  he  had  declared  his 
purpose  not  to  assist  in  giving  slavery  a  new  home  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  But,  he  added,  if  New  Mexico  be  let  alone,  she  will  no 
more  have  slavery  than  California ;  that  it  is  useless,  and  more  than  use- 

*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Webster  say,  that  tling  the  pending  difficulties,  he  could 

he  told  Mr.  Clay  that,  while  he  was  not  approve  of  it,  with  perhaps  some  modifi- 

tben  prepared  to  concur  in  all  the  details  cations,  and  that  ho  should  g;ive  it  the 

of  his  plan,  as  a  general  system  for  set-  utmost  attention. 
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loas  to  be  interdicting  slavery  where  it  could  not  exist,  and  with  the  sole 
effect  of  needlessly  irritating  the  South.  He  said  that  Mr.  Clay  told  him 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  most  of  the  Whigs,  except  those 
from  the  North,  woald  approve  his  purposes,  though  it  would  not  suit  the 
violent  disposition  of  Gkorgia." 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Clay's  eoinpromifle  resolutions  (January  29th)  and  the  7th  of 
March,  the  sectional  controversy  went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, developing  in  each  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  opposition 
to  any  such  plan  of  adjustment.*  On  the  13th  of  February,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  submitted  the  proposed  constitution  of  California; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  brought  forward 
his  resolution  to  refer  this  document  and  all  the  pending  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  were  quite  vari- 
ous, to  a  select  committee.  But  what  course  should  be  taken 
was  not  settled  when  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  speech  on  the 
7th  of  March ;  for  there  was  a  struggle,  from  various  and  con- 
flicting motives,  to  have  the  admission  of  California  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted  on  as 
a  separate  measure.  Mr.  Webster  had  hitherto  remained  al- 
most wholly  silent,  waiting  for  what  he  could  regard  as  a  suit- 
able time  for  his  interposition.  With  what  feelings  and  views 
he  approached  this  great  duty  can  now  be  seen  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness. A  careful  observation  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
each  other,  after  Mr.  Clay's  interview  with  Mr.  Webster,  will 
show  that,  while,  in  the,  middle  of  February,  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  regard  the  Union  as  in  imminent  danger,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled, by  what  was  taking  plkce,  to  see  that  the  perils  of  its  dis- 
ruption were  developing  with  great  rapidity. 

[to  PBTEB  HARVEY,   ESQ.] 

*  WAsniNGTOir,  FlBbrvary  14, 18n» 
"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  do  not  partake,  in  any  degree,  in  those  apprehensionB 
which  yon  say  some  of  our  friends  entertain  of  the  dissolntion  of  the 
Union,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  Government.    1  am  mortified,  it  is  true, 

*  The  Southern  Senators  who  opposed  Territories  which  were  the  common  prop* 
the  plan  of  adjustment  contemplated  by  erty  of  the  Union.  The  Northern  op- 
Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  those  who  position  came  from  those  who  desired  to 
inusted  on  the  recognition  by  Goosress  -  apply  the  **  Wilmot  Proviso  "  to  all  Ter- 
of  the  alleged  constitutional  righi  of  the  ritoriea,  and  who  considered  thai  there 
Southern  people  to  carry  slavery  into    was  no  other  safe  oourae. 
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at  the  violent  tone  assumed  here  by  many  persons,  because  such  violence  in 
debate  only  leads  to  irritation,  and  is,  moreover,  discreditable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  But  there  is  no  serious  danger,  be  assured ; 
and  so  assure  our  friends.   • 

**  My  own  opinion  is,  that  California  will  be  admitted,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
I  take  it,  all  the  Northern  members  in  this  House  will  vote  for  her  admis- 
Bion;  together  with  both  the  Kentucky  Senators,  both  the  Maryland 
members,  one  or  both  of  the  North  Carolina  members,  I  hope  both,  or 
perhaps  only  one  of  the  Louisiana  members,  one  Tennessee  member,  and 
one  Missouri  member. 

"  I  have,  thus  far,  upon  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  thought  it  advisable 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  If  a  moment  should  come,  when  it  shall  appear 
that  any  temperate,  national^  and  practical  speech  which  I  can  make  would 
be  useful,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. — One  purpose  I  wish  to  execute — and 
that  is,  to  call  on  Mr.  Berrien,  and  other  Southern  gentlemen,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  are  these  acts  of  the  North,  which,  it  is  said,  constitute  a 
series  of  aggressions,  by  the  North,  on  the  South.  This  matter  ought  to 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  carefully  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  North 
keep  cool.  I  hope  Massachusetts  will  send  us  no  resolutions  at  present. 
They  can  do  no  good.    This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  I  hope  our 

Mends  will  understand  it  so. 

"Tours  truly, 

"Danikl  Websteb. 

"  Mr.  Harvey." 

Between  the  date  of  this  letter  and  the  7th  of  March,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  materially  changed.  There  were  indica- 
tions of  disunion  which  Mr.  Webster  could  not  disregard ;  for 
there  were  declarations  made  in  the  Senate,  which  were  so 
pointed  and  precise,  that  he  could  not  continue  to  regard  the 
Union  as  free  from  serious  peril,  especially  after  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  caused  the  speech  to  be  read  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after.*    On  the  22d  of  February,  in  writing  to  tlie  same  friend, 

'  See  poat^  paj^e  412. — At  this  time,         "i?««)/r«f ,  That  wo  seek  a  dissolation  of 
the  Antislavcry   Societies,  in  Massachu-     thla  Union,  flret,  as  a  measure  of  Individual 

«>tU  and  Ohio,  led  by  persons  who,  for  ^^XT'^^ro7,^A\^^'^i 

thirty  years,  have  been  known  for  this  slon  fbr  the  decree  of  antlslavery  feclinjp 

kind  of  agitation,  and  whose  efforts  were  ^!li<^!?  even  now  exluts  in  the  nation,  and 

n/^..  <i:»<%Jr»A,i  ♦^^♦i*^.  K.^»i..;«»  ..«.  «<•  *i.^  which  Is  either  soothed  or  cajoled  bythepro- 

now  directed  to  the  bre^akmg  up  of  tlie  feggions,  or  Intimidated  bv  the  power  oAho 

Union,  boldly  avowed  themselves  as  its    great  national  partloa  and  sects ;  thirdly,  by 

enemies,  and  as  enemies  of  the  Constitu-    abstaining  from  all  guarantees  to  the  master, 

tl«n      Af  an  nimivorflarv  mpptintr  nf  tho    ^  '^^  "'^  balance  eveu  between  the  two 
turn.     At  an  anniversary  meeting  ol  the     y^ces :  fourth,  to  bring  closer  lo  the  Southern 

Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society,  held    conscience  the  indignation  and  moral  rebuke 

in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of     of  the  age.  now  confUscd  and  re!»tralned  by 

January,  1 850,  the  following  roBolotions,    fA^*!?  "I'HSl* ,?'^^5!;,*°^v'*il^y'  ^  I\l°5 
•'V,        *  J     X  y    «iw  »««wMo,     ^Q  bear,  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  those 

among  others,  were  adopted :  prindptet  of  th*  relatlTo  Talae  of  liee  and 
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Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Webster  said  :  "  As  time  goes  on,  I  will  keep 
you  advised  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  I  can,  on  what  day  I  shall 
speak.  As  to  what  I  shall  say,  you  can  guess  nearly  as  well  as 
I  can.  I  mean  to  make  a  Union  speech,  and  discharge  a  clear 
conscience."  But  the  fullest  expression -of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  demand  upon  him,  by  that  portion  of 
Northern  opinion  that  was  led  and  represented  by  the  anti- 
slavery  organizations,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month. 

[to  the   BEV.   MB.   PURNE8S.] 

"  WASHiifOTox,  February  16, 1850. 
"  My  dear  Sib  :  I  was  a  good  deal  moved,  I  confess,  by  reading  youi 
letter  of  the  9th  January.     Having  great  regard  for  your  talents  and  char- 
acter, I  could  not  feel  indifferent  to  what  vou  said,  when  you  intimated 

flave  labor,  of  the  unchangeable  connection  palpably   impossible:    for,    in  whatever 

ofnntional  prosperity  with. popular  nroprrPM  k-.^ds    the   (Jovernmmit  of   the    United 

and  the  elevation  of  the  masfes,  wliicli  has  n«»"as    ine  uovcrnmuu  oi    me    uniiea 

ewept  chattclipm  from  Europe,  and  will  put  states   might  at   the  tmie  of  any  such 

an  end  to  it  here,  whcuevfir  the  breakwater  attempt  be  lodged,  if  those  who  admin- 

St.lJ?MSl''"Vh'^/''ln.?vJ*'*'''''^  ^^"^  ^''"^^     i^tored  it  obeyed   thoir  oaths  of  office, 
Ironi  their  reach,  is  removed.  ,  ,  i  .  ,     ,  .  ,t  ' 

"  Itewlrat,  That,  admiring  the  fearless-  thore  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a     pcace- 

ness,  the  lldelity  to  principle,  and  the  jus't  dis-  able  secession."     Secondly,  that  if  it  was 

cernment  of  slavery's  true  nature   and  its  right  for  such  sentiments  and  purposes 

chief   fctronuholds,  manifested  by  the  proat  .  *^  ,                ,  •       i     .       r»     a         -^^^ 

wmventlon  of  Ohio's  eons  and  dauchlcrs,  as-  ^o    be    pim-laimed    m    Boston,    it   was 

senihled  in  S»;ptomher  last  at  Borlln,  in  that  equally  risrht  to  proclaim  them  in  Nash- 

Stato,  we,  the  merahers  and  friends  of  the  villc;  'for'the  disunionists  of  the  oppo- 

Massachuijetts    AntL-jlavery   Society,  assem-  ..     '     ^.          n  ^  •              i  *i     •       •*  fi 

bled  in  Faneull  Hall,  do  cordially  roBpond  to  ^^^c  sections  alike  incurred  the  inevitable 

their  words,  and  nay  with  them,  *  With  full  risk  of  civil  war,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 

confidence  in  the  into.£:rity  of  our  purpose  opposite  ends.     Tiiirdlv,  that  it  was  sim- 

and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  do  hereby  i     •            ••  ,      .<           ••                 !• 

declare  ourselves  the  enemie..  of  the  Constf  Pb'   impossible  for  such  proceedings  to 

tutlou.    Union,   and    Government    of    the  take  place  in  the  Northeni  States,  with- 

United  States,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  out  producing  a  conviction  in  the  South 

Confederacy  of  i^tates,  where    there    shall  ♦v...f   tv.     c^.ffU^^..  «+«*,^^  «.«».a  «/^«   o«r* 

be  no  union  with  slaveholders,  but  where  y^^\  ^^^^  Southern  Stat4?s  were  not  safe 

there  shall  ever  ho  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  m  the  Union;  for  the  Northern  agitation 

freemen;  and  we  proclaim  ii  as  our unalter-  had   reached  a  point    at  which   it   was 

able  purpose  and  d^'termination  to  live  and  ,»i..:„i„  .^,,„    ♦,,  u.   „    «,-^,.«   ^.,»a4:»^   ^r 

labor  fur  a  disschuhm  of  the  present  Union,  I>lalnly^een   to  be  a  mere  question  of 

by  fill  lawful  and  just,  thouifh  ])loo(lles8  and  patriotism   and    duty   how   lar   the   po- 

paciflc  means,  and  for  the  formation   of  a  litical  parties  of  the  North,  or  either  of 

new  n'iniblic  that  slmll  be  su^h,  not  In  name  ju  lyould    -ib^tiin    from    conciliating 

only,  but   in  full  living  reality  and   truth.  7^"^»   ^^ouia    ai    lain    irom    conciiiaiing 

And  we  do  hercb>  invito  and  entn-at  all  our  the  votes  or  yielding  to  the  sentiments 

fellow-citizens  au(l  the  friends  of  justice,  hn-  of   those    who   declared    themselves   as 

g^"'i^'  *"£?  /"""^  ^^^  u*-""  J,M^°^^,«°L>!?®  '*  the  enemies   of  the  Constitution  and 

Northern  States,  to  unite  with  ua  in  labor-  ^,      .^  .      „     r-     n     *u  ^    •/•  w     \tt  x. 

ing  for  so  glorious  an  object."  the  Union."     Finally,  that,  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  not  so  spoken  as  to  convince  a 

Certain  obvious  reflections  will  occur  minority  of  the  Northern  people,  irre- 

to  those  who  may  hereafter  read  these  spective  of  party,  that  such  proceedings 

proceedings   in    the  light  of  what  has  and  sentiments  must  be  discountenanced^ 

actually  occurred :  First,  that,  whether  the  civil  war  through   which  we   have 

attempted  at  the  North  or  at  tlie  South,  passed  would  have  occurred  ten  years 

the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  Union  and  before   it    actually   came,    and   with    a 

destroying  the  Constitution  by "  blood>  much  smaller  probability  as  to  its  final 

less  and  pacific  means''  was  a  chimera,  result 
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that  there  was,  or  might  be,  in  me,  a  power  to  do  good  not  yet  exercised 
or  developed.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  overrate, 
not  my  desire,  but  my  power  to  be  useful  in  my  day  and  generation.  Prom 
my  earliest  youth,  I^ave  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil.  I  think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
founded  only  in  superior  power ;  a  standing  and  permanent  conquest  by 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker. 

*'  All  pretence  of  defending  it  on  the  ground  of  different  races,  I  hayo 
ever  condemned.  I  have  even  said  that,  if  the  black  race  is  weaker,  that  is 
a  reason  against,  not  for,  its  subjection  and  oppression.  In  a  religions 
point  of  view,  I  have  ever  regarded  it,  and  ever  spoken  of  it,  not  as  subject 
to  any  express  denunciation,  cither  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  religion  of  kindness,  justice,  and 
brotherly  love. 

"But  slavery  is  not  kindly  afiectioned;  it  does  not  seek  another's  and 
not  its  own ;  it  does  not  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
but  a  continual  act  of  oppression.  But  then,  such  is  the  influence  of  a 
habit  of  thinking  among  men,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
long  established,  that  even  minds  religious  and  tenderly  conscientious, 
such  as  would  be  shocked  by  any  single  act  of  oppression,  in  any  single 
exercise  of  violence  and  unjust  power,  are  not  always  moved  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  slavery  is  a  continual  and  permanent  violation  of  human  rights. 

"But  now,  my  dear  sir,  what  can  be  done  by  me,  who  act  only  a  part  in 
political  life,  and  who  have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  the  States  of  the  Union  ?  I  do  what  I  can  to  restrain  it ;  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  and  diffusion ;  but  I  cannot  disregard  the  oracles  which 
instruct  me  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  I  cannot  cooperate  in 
breaking  up  social  and  political  systems,  on  the  warmth,  rather  than  the 
strength,  of  a  hope  that,  in  such  convulsions,  the  cause  of  emancipation 
may  be  promoted.  And,  even  if  the  end  would  justify  the  means,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  such  a  means  to  such  an  end.  I  confess,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  confusion,  conflict,  embittered  controversy, 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  would  only  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery 
the  more  strongly. 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  the  softening 
and  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  not  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  heated  controversy,  that  are,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  overrules,  to  dissolve  the  iron  fetters  by  which 
man  is  mad^  the  slave  of  man. 

"The  effect  of  moral  causes,  though  sure,  is  slow.  In  two  thousand 
vears,  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  converted  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  human  race ;  and,  among  Christian  nations  even,  many 
gross  and  obvious  errors,  like  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  have  still 
held  their  ground.  But  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  great  work 
of  the  progress  of  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
65 
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"  If  we  see  that  the  course  is  onward  and  forward,  as  it  certainly  is,  in 
regard  to  the  final  abolition  of  human  slavery,  while  we  give  to  It  our  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  aid  it  by  all  the  justifiable  influepces  which  we  can 
exercise,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  leave  both  the  progress  and  the  result  in 
His  hands,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in  whose  sight  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  a  single  day.  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  accept  this, 
the  product  of  half  an  hour  of  the  evening,  and  unread  by  the  writer,  as 
a  respectful  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  very  kind  and  friendly 

letter. 

"Daniel  Wkbsteb." 


At  length  it  became  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  would 
speak  at  the  first  opportunity  he  could  have ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay, 
which  were  the  special  order  of  that  day.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  public  expectation  was  now  directed  with  intense 
interest  toward  Mr.  Webster.*  "  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing," says  the  official  report,  "the  Senate-chamber  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  ladies,  and  such  few  gentlemen  as  had  been 
able  to  obtain  admittance,  who  endured  several  hours'  patient 
possession  of  seats,  and  even  of  the  floor,  that  they  might  hear 
the  long-expected  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts." 
When  the  order  of  the  day  was  called,  Mr.  Walker  gracefully 
said,  that  this  vast  audience  had  not  come  to  hear  him,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  assembled  it.  He 
then  waived  his  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  requested  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  proceed.     Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  after  thanking  Mr. 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  interview  bora  of  his  Administration,  what  con- 

tjetween  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  vinced  him  that  a  dangerous  policy  was 

January,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  Executive,  in 

sought  to  ascertain  what  course  Mr.  Web-  regard  to  these  sectional  controversies, 

Bter  intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  and  that  a  different  and  more  compre- 

pending  sectional  controversy.     There  is  hensive  plan  of  general  pacification  must 

no  evidence  whatever  among  his  private  be  pursued.     Before   General   Taylor's 

papers  which  would  warrant  the  belief  death,  Mr.   Webster  had  made  up  his 

that  he  was  consulted  or  approached  by  mind  to  risk  himself  on   such  a  plan. 

%ny  person  in  public  life,  with  suggestions  The  one  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay 

Df  a  political  character,  nor  did  I  ever  m^t,   as  we  have  seen,   his  general  ap- 

hear  of  such  an  occurrence  having  taken  probation.     But  beyond  the  general  as- 

place.     In  fact,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  surance  that    he  gave  io  Mr.  Clay,  no 

speech  referred  to  in  the  text,  he  had  no  person  in  public  life  was  aware  of  Mr. 

consultation  with   anybody  excepting  a  Webster's  purposes,  as  I  believe.— {See 

few  personal  friends.     But,  as  early  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Haven,  quoted  infra.) 
December,  1849,  Mr.   Webster  learned  *  The  Globe,     Session  of  1860,  p 

from   President  Taylor,  and  the  mem-  476. 
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Walker  for  liis  courtesy,  he  delivered  that  speech  which,  more 
than  any  -other  act  of  his  life,  has  been  a  subject  of  embittered 
controversy.  There  was  but  little  written  preparation  for  it. 
All  that  remains  of  such  preparation  is  on  two  small  scraps  of 
paper,  one  of  them  containing  a  mere  outline  of  the  exor- 
dium, and  the  other  a  brief  summary  of  the  points  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  intended  to  speak,  and  which  are  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  the  speech  was  made.**  Yet,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  he  said  any  thing,  on  this  occasion,  on  which  he 
had  not  long  deliberated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  speech  was  measured  in  every  word.  It 
was  delivered  with  even  more  than  his  usual  calmness,  and  was 
In  every  part  of  it  the  result  of  convictions  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  by  what  was  taking  place  around  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  an  elaborate  analysis  of  it.  After 
an  exordium,  in  which  he  said  that  he  desired  to  speak,  not  as  a 
representative  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the  North,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  an  historical  review  of  the  events  which  had  brought 
the  two  sections  into  their  present  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  ascribing  it  to  the  unnecessary  acquisition  of  Texas, 
and  the  other  Temtories  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
Passing  from  this  review,  he  sketched  the  different  conditions 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
down  to  the  period,  in  this  countrj^,  when  very  opposite  reli- 
gious views  concerning  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  These  he  contrasted  with  the  different 
state  of  opinions  prevailing  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our  Constitution,  when,  in  the 
North  there  was  far  less  condemnation  of  slavery  than  there 
was  in  the  South.  lie  then  described  the  change  which  had 
since  taken  place,  the  North  having  become  excited  against  it 
as  a  great  moral  wrong,  while  the  South,  under  the  influence 
of  the  cotton  culture,  had  come  to  regard  it  as  no  evil,  and  as 
justifiable  on  religious  grounds. 

He  then  proceeded  to  establish  the  proposition  on  which 

'  The  original  of  the  first  of  these  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  but  a 
memoranda,  on  a  small  sheet  of  note-  copy  of  it  is  now  before  me.  It  contains 
paper,  is  in  my  possession.    The  other    only  the  heads  of  topics. 
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he  meant  to  rest,  namely,  that  the  cliaracter  of  every  foot  of 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not  em- 
braced in  some  State,  was  already  fixed,  as  to  slavery  or  free- 
dom, by  some  irrepealable  law.  He  showed  this  by  referring, 
first,  to  the  compact  made  witli  Texas,  which  had  pHglited  tlie 
faith  of  the  Government  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of  her 
limits,  south  of  the  parallel  of  3^)°  30',  if  the  people  of  such 
States  should  demand  it ;  secondly,  by  the  unfitness  of  all  the 
remaining  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  to  receive  slavery, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  he  said  had  excluded  slavery  from  those  regions 
by  a  power  superior  to  all  human  enactments.  No  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  therefore,  was  needful  as  to  these  Territories,  and  he 
declared  that,  while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  enforce 
that  restriction,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  necessity  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  and  cause  a  useless  irritation. 

Mr.  Webster  then  passed  to  the  other  topics  of  crimination 
and  recrimination  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Noticing 
first  the  complaints  of  the  slaveholding  States,  he  said  that 
there  was  just  ground  for  complaining  that,  among  individuals 
and  legislators  at  the  North,  there  had  grown  up  a  disinclina- 
tion to  perform  fully  their  constitutional  duties  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service ;  and  in  this  connection  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  support,  hut  ivith  so?n^  amend tnent^^  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Mason,  then  before  the  Senate,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  grave  condemnation  of  the  disregard  of 
constitutional  obligations  exhibited  in  this  respect  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  said  that  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  proper  laws  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  had  become  imperatively 

necessarv. 

He  next  noticed  the  practice  of  some  Northern  Legislatures, 
of  sending  resolutions  to  Congress,  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  sometimes  recommend 
ing  Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States.  Ill  reference  to  this,  he  said  very  plainly  that  he  should 
be  unwillinoj  to  receive  from  the  Lei^islature  of  Massachusetts 
any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States ; 
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and  he  intimated  quite  as  plainly  that  he*  would  not  hold  him- 
self bound  by  any  instructions  of  that  kind. 

He  referred  then  to  the  "  Abolition  Societies  "  in  the  North, 
and  imputed  to  their  agitation  of  the  subject  the  greatly-in- 
creased adlierence  to  slavery,  which  had  come  about  in  the 
South,  lie  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  rebuke  of  the  violence  of 
the  Northern  press ;  which,  however,  he  said,  was  set  off  by 
equal  violence  in  the  press  of  the  South. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  Southern  com- 
plaints, he  saw  no  solid  grievance  capable  of  being  redressed  by 
the  power  of  Congress,  excepting  that  which  related  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  chapter,  he  enumer- 
ated, as  first  among  the  complaints  of  the  North,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Southern  sentiment  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution,  resulting  in  efforts  to  extend  the 
institution  of  slavery  into  new  regions,  contrary  to  the  original 
understanding  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  tone  with  which  many  Southern  men  treated 
the  free  labor  of  the  North,  elevating  the  slave  of  the  South 
above  the  free  Northern  laborer  in  all  points  of  condition,  com- 
fort, and  happiness.  Whether  intended  so  or  not,  this  of  neces- 
sity became  offensive  to  a  people  among  whom  five-sixths  of  all 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  free  and  educated  laborers,  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands.  Finally,  he  commented  on  the 
Southern  laws,  which  detained  the  colored  seamen  of  Northern 
vessels  in  custody  while  in  Southern  ports,  as  a  more  tangible 
and  irritating  grievance,  and  as  a  thing  unjustifiable  and  op- 
pressive. He  referred  to  a  mission  to  South  Carolina,  under- 
taken some  years  previously  by  Mr.  Hoar,  an  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  a  well-intended  effort  to  remove  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  regard  to  the  various  grievances  on  both  sides,  he  said 
that,  so  far  as  they  had  their  foundations  in  matters  of  law,  they 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and,  so  far  as  they  had  their 
foundations  in  matters  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  mutual  crim- 
ination, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavor,  to  allay  the 
agitation  and  cultivate  fraternal  sentiments  between  the  two 
sections. 
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The  speech  was  closed  as  follows : 

*^  Mr.  President,  I  should  much  prefer  tq  have  heard  from  members  on 
this  floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  could  never  be  dissolyed, 
than  the  declaration  of  opinion,  by  anybody,  that,  in  any  case,  under  the 
pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear 
with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  *  secession,'  especially  when  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political  services. 

"  Secession !  Peaceable  secession  I  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  des- 
tined to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
out convulsion  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  with- 
out ruffling  the  surface  I  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon,  as 
to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing  ?  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  re- 
volving in  harmony  around  a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them 
quit  their  places  and  fly  oflf  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  mo- 
ment to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against 
each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  uni- 
verse !  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which 
we  live,  covering  this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away 
by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a 
vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  off?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir  I 
I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union ;  but,  sir, 
I  see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven,  what  that  disruption  itself  must 
produce ;  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  sucli  a  war  as  I  will  not  de- 
scribe, in  its  twofold  character.  Peaceable  secession  !  Peaceable  secession ! 
The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sep- 
arate I  A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain  America  ?  Wliat  am  I  to  be  ?  An 
American  no  longer  ?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a  local  man,  a  sep- 
aratist, with  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me 
here,  or  who  fill  the  other  House  of  Congress  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  Where  is 
the  flag  of  the  republic  to  remain?  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower?  or 
is  he  to  cower  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors, 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  still  living 
among  us  with  prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this 
generation  should  dishonor  these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Union  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  ^^4th  so 
much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is 
to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lauds  ?  How  is 
each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  although  the  idea  has 
not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed  possible  that  there 
will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.    I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  this 
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statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates  such  a  state  of  things.  I  dc 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  elsewhere, 
that  the  idea  has  been  entertained,  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
a  Southern  Confederacy  might  be  formed.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has 
CTer  been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of 
human  imagination.  But  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  be  of  a  sepa- 
ration, assigning  the  slave  States  to  one  side  and  the  free  States  to  the 
other.  Sir,  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  there  are  im- 
possibilities in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  I  hold  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States,  those  that  are  free  to  form  one  govern- 
ment, and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to  form  another,  as  such  an  impos- 
sibility. We  could  not  separate  the  States  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to 
draw  it.  We  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day  and  draw  a  line  Of  separa- 
tion that  would  satisfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural 
causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  there  are  social  and  do« 
mestic  relations  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  could. 

"  Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nobody  can  see  where  its  population  is  most  dense  and  growing, 
without  being  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long  the 
strength  of  America  will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Well,  now, 
sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  the  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say  on  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  that  river  in  two,  and  leaving  free  States  at  its  source  and 
on  its  branches,  and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth,  each  forming  a 
separate  government  ?  Pray,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  these  things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration. 
Here,  sir,  are  five  millions  of  Ireemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  river 
Ohio.  Can  anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  severed,  by  a 
line  that  divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  or  an  alien  govern- 
ment, down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  upon  the  lower  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  would  become  of  Missouri  ?  Will  she  join  the 
arrondissemerit  of  the  slave  States?  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Platte  be  connected,  in  the  new  republic,  with  the  man  who 
lives  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Florida?  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  to  pursue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it,  I  have  an  utter  dis- 
gust for  it.  I  would  sooner  hear  of  natural  blasts,  mildews,  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up 
this  crreat  Government  1  to  dismember  this  glorious  country  1  to  astonish 
Europe  with  an  act  of  folly  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  be- 
held in  any  government  or  any  people  I  No,  sir !  no,  sir !  There  will  be 
no  secession !     Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  secession. 

"  Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  Nashville.  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that,  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  convention,  their 
object  will  be  to  adopt  conciliatory  counsels;  to  advise  the  South  to  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  forbearance  and 
moderation ;  and  to  inculoate  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and 
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attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  it  now  is.  I  believe,  if 
the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose ;  for  cectainly;  if 
they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have  been  singularly 
inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place.  I  remember,  sir,  that,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  between  Franco  and  England,  a 
Bturdy  Englishman  and  a  distinguished  orator,  who  regarded  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he  would 
turn  in  his  coffin  I  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr.  Windham,  in  all 
its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  persons  who  shall  meet  at  Nash- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
Union  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson  I 

"  Sir,  I  wish  now  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  at  any 
time,  the  pleasure  of  the  goveniment  of  Texas  to  code  to  the  United  States 
a  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  of  her  territory  which  lies  adjacent  to  New 
Mexico,  and  north  of  36'  30'  of  north  latitude,  to  be  formed  into  free 
States,  for  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  or  in  the  payment  of  her  debt,  I 
think  it  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  have  a  connection  with  tho 
Government  at  that  time. 

"  I  have  one  other  remark  to  make.  In  my  observations  upon  slavery 
as  it  \\i\s  existed  in  this  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed  no 
opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extinguLshment  or  melioration.  I  will  say, 
however,  though  I  have  nothing  to  propose,  because  I  do  not  deem  myself 
so  competent  as  some  other  gentlemen  to  take  any  lead  on  this  subject, 
that  if  any  gentlemen  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme,  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  Government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  free  col- 
ored people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should  be  quite 
disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Nay,  sir,  following  an  example  set  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  a  great 
man,^  then  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Virginia,  and 
through  her  to  the  whole  South,  the  money  received  from  the  lands  and 
territories  ceded  by  her  to  this  Government,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  re- 
move, in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  any  way  to  diminish  or  deal  beneficially 
with,  the  free  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  said  that 
I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  There  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  ceded  by  her.  If  the  residue 
should  be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free  people  of  color  among 
them,  or  such  as  may  be  made  free,  they  have  my  full  consent  that  tho 
(Government  shall  pay  them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
cesaion  which  may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.    I  have 

r.  BufuB  King. 
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spoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  to  make  no  display. 
I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  no  animated  discussion,  nor  have 
I  attempted  any  train  of  elaborate  argument.  I  have  wished  only  to  speak 
my  sentiments,  fully  and  at  length,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let 
the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are  not 
likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  can  be  any  future  service  that  I 
can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with  these  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, I  shall  cheerfully  render  it.  If  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  disburden  myself  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  horri- 
ble, let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
liberty  and  union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us ;  let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration 
and  our  action  ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  comprehension  be  as 
broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its  cer- 
tain destiny  ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never 
did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now 
devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  our 
generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain 
which  Ih  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  the  people  of  all  the  States 
to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We  have  a  great  popular  constitu- 
tional Government,  guarded  by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by 
the  aflections  of  the  whole  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
States  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live 
and  stand  under  a  government,  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its 
character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we 
hope,  as  to  last  forever.  In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has 
trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily  respi- 
ration is  liberty  and  patriotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown. 

"  Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole 
continent.  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other 
shore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles: 

*  Now,  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  la9t  band,  and  poured  the  ocean  roond; 
In  Hying  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  mil. 
And  beat  ibo  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.*  **^     « 

'  When  this  speech  was  first  pub-  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  placed 
ished,  Mr.  Webster  dedicated  it  to  the    upon  the  title-page  a  sentence  from  the 
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It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  some  future  reader  of  our  political 
history,  who  may  not  be  minutely  informed  of  the  whole  state 
of  things  existing  at  this  time  in  the  North,  to  learn  that  this 
speech  was  received  by  probably  a  great  majority  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's constituents,  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  North, 
with  disfavor  and  disapprobation  ;  and  that  at  least  this 
feeling  was  so  strong,  and  so  capable  of  being  increased  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  had  motives  for  encouraging  it, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  position  as  a  public  man,  suppo>ed  to  be 
still  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  became  seriously  impaired 
by  it.  "Wliat  was  there,  it  will  be  asked,  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  Mr.  Webster,  that  should  have  cost  him  the  popular  favor 
of  his  own  section?  To  reach  an  answer  to  this  question,  the 
inquirer  must  observe  that  the  very  attitude  taken  was  that  of 
a  statesman  who  deems  it  his  duty  to  stand  between  two  highly- 
excited  sections  of  a  great  and  free  country,  wliose  institutions 
are  purely  popular,  and  to  speak  in  terms  which  miglit  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  his  own  particular  region.  Tliere  has 
been  no  similar  example  of  moral  independence  exliibited  by 
any  other  statesman  in  our  annals,  under  circumstances  at  all 
resembling  those  in  which  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  stood.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  either  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the 
Northern  people  were  not  capable  of  his  elevation,  and  for 
that  reason  he  might  be  politically  injured  by  this  si)eech, 
or  else  that  he  was  totally  wrong  in  making  it,  and  that  the 
objections  alleged  against  it  were  sound.  But,  in  judging 
between  these  alternatives,  the  impartial  reader  will  see  that 
the  risk  which  Mr.  Webster  knew  he  incurred  is  a  full  answer 
to  the  suggestion,  that  he  expected  by  this  speech  to  reach  the 
presidency ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  no  Northern  states- 
man could  have  attained  that  object  of  ambition,  through  the 
action  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Webster  belonged — and  of 
course  Mr.  Webster  could  reach  it  in  no  other  wtiy — if  that 
person  was  deprived,  as  he  was,  by  the  defection  of  Northern 

speech  of  Titus  Quiuetius  Barbatus  Capi-  Jtn,]    I  have  niulerstooii  that  Uiis  motto 

toUnus,  as  imagined  by  Livy:  *' His  ego  was  suggci^tcd   to   Mr.  WibsitT  by  Mr, 

gratiora  dictu  alia  cgsc  seio;  scd  me  vera  Winthrop.     No  quotation  >v:is  ever  more 

PRO  GRATIS  loqui,  etsi  meum  ingenium  non  felicitous   in  adaptation   to  the   circum- 

moneret,  necessitas  cogit.    WUem,  ccjui-  stances  which  led  to  its  use.     Mr.  Web- 

dem,  vobis  pfacore;  sed  multo  malo  vos  ster  afterward  gave  a  ring  to  Mr.  Win- 

salvos  esse,  qualicum(]ue  erga  me  animo  throp,   bearing  od   its   seal    the  mottc 

futuri  cstis."    [Li?y,  lib.  ill.,  cap.  68,  ad  "  Vika  pro  oratib.  " 
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supporters,  of  the  power  to  command  support  from  the  same 
party  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  denunciations  with  which  this  speech 
was  received,  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union,  consisted 
in  the  assertion  that  the  Union  was  in  no  real  danger,  and  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  either  insincere  in  acting  as  if  it  were,  or  that 
he  gave  way  to  weak  and  unfounded  apprehensions.  That  he 
believed  the  Union  to  be  in  danger,  before  the  speech  was  made, 
no  one  will  probably  now  question.  That  he  had  abundant 
cause  for  this  belief,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  reflecting 
person,  who  will  recall  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  existing 
in  the  South.  Of  that  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  highest  representative  then  in  public 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  sincerity ;  and  what  he  said 
and  felt  on  this  subject  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sentiments  of  which  no  Northern  statesman  like  Mr.  Webster 
could  tail  to  take  notice. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  always  re- 
garded this  Union  as  a  federal  republic  of  sovereign  States, 
from  which  a  peaceable  secession  was  at  all  times  the  right  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  States  which  should  consider  that  there 
existed  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  step.  Both  he  and  those 
who  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion  regarded  the  alleged 
wrong  of  a  congressional  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories as  furnishing  cause  for  secession,  because  it  would  evince, 
as  they  held,  a  settled  purpose  on  tlie  part  of  the  Northern 
States  to  break  up  tlie  balance  of  power  which  the  Southern 
statesmen  and  people  regarded  as  the  essential  condition  of 
union  between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  In  a  very  carefully-prepared  and  dispassionate  speech 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th 
of  March,*  he  displayed  the  nature  of  the  existing  discontent 
in  the  Soutliern  States,  and  said  that  it  was  their  belief,  as 
prevalent  as  their  discontent,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union,  as  things  then  were,  with  honor  and  safety.  The  causes 
of  this  discontent  and  tliis  belief  were,  the  hostility  to  slavery 
felt  by  every  portion  of  the  Northern  people,  and  the  efforts 

*  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  yery    last  time  that  he  appeared  in  the  Sen- 
ill,  and  the  7th  day  of  March  was  the    ate. 
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made  to  act  politically  on  the  subject  through  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  through  the  State  Legislatures.  The  vital 
question  of  the  time,  according  to  his  view  of  it,  was,  whether 
the  North,  by  admitting  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
section  to  enjoy  and  to  occupy  the  new  Territories  which  were 
adapted  to  slave-labor,  would  restore  and  preserve  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  Union.  lie  closed  with  the  following  dis- 
tinct avowal : 

"It  is  time,  Senators,  that  there  should  be  an  open  and  manly  avowal 
on  all  sides  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now 
settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  be  hereafter ;  and  we,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should 
come  to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whctlier  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If 
you,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so ;  and  let  the  States  w^e  both 
represent  agree  to  separate-  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we 
should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  w^hen  you 
reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If  you  remain  silent,  you 
will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  Cali- 
fornia wall  become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you 
intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  acquired  Territories,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your 
objects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act  accord- 
ingly." 

To  this  very  important  evidence  of  the  Southern  feeling, 
there  should  be  added  what  took  place  in  a  colloquy  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr,  Webster,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  closed 
his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March. 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  "  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Am  I  to  understand  him,  that  no 
degree  of  oppression,  no  outrage,  no  broken  faith,  can  produce  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Union  ?  Why,  sir,  if  that  becomes  a  fixed  fact,  it  will  itself 
become  the  great  instrument  of  producing  oppression,  outrage,  and  broken 
faith.  No,  sir,  the  Union  can  be  broken.  Great  moral  causes  will  break 
it,  if  they  go  on ;  and  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  justice,  good  faith,  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Constitution." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  The  honorable  member  asks  me,  if  I  hold  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union,  by  any  such  thing  as  the  voluntary  secessicm  of 
States,  as  an  impossibility  t    I  know,  sir,  this  Union  can  be  broken  up ; 
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every  Goyemmcnt  can  be ;  and  I  admit  there  may  be  such  a  degree  of 
oppression  as  will  warrant  resistance,  and  a  forcible  severance.  That  ia 
revolution — that  is  recolvthn  !  Of  that  ultimate  right  of  revolution  I  have 
not  been  speaking.  I  know  that  that  law  of  necessity  does  exist.  I  for- 
bear from  going  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  this  Qovemment.  The  honorable  member  and  myself  have 
broken  lances  sufficiently  often  before  on  that  subject." 

Mb.  Calhoun  :  "  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it  now." 

Mr.  Webbtsb  :  "  I  presume  the  gentleman  has  not,  and  I  have  quite  as  ' 
Uttle." 

It  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  daj,  to  regard  this  attitude 
of  the  greatest  representative  of  Southern  opinion  as  mere  men- 
ace and  bluster.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
and  he  never  resorted  to  mere  threats.  There  was,  moreover, 
great  truth  in  much  that  he  said,  concerning  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  the  well-known  existence, 
the  nature,  and  tlie  causes  of  these  opposite  views  wliich  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Webster  to  set  forth,  plainly  and  distinctly, 
in  what  the  political  errors  of  each  section  consisted,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  public  sentiment 
of  each,  and  to  render  a  final  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unnecessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  juncture  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  1832-'33,  when  a  whole  system  of  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  actually  resisted  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  when  Mr.  Webster  did  not  think  it  fitting 
to  modify  those  laws  in  the  face  of  such  resistance.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  whether  existing  laws  should  be  enforced, 
but  what  laws  it  was  expedient  to  enact ;  and  how  the  pending 
difiiculties  could  be  adjusted  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  without  needlessly  increasing  the 
Southern  discontent. 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  an 
important  principle  with  which  his  own  fame  was  identified, 
because  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  new  Territories  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  of  slavery,  although  he  demonstrated  that  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  and  because  he  declared  that  he  would 
observe  the  compact  that  had  been  made  when  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Union.    In  all  this,  the  spirit  of  party  animated 
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which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  body  J  " 

When  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Webster  he  misunder* 
stood  its  purport,  and  the  answer  which  stands  recorded  in  the 
oflScial  report  did  not  correctly  express  his  real  opinions.*  On 
the  following  day  (the  12th)  he  caused  Mr.  Hale's  question  to 
be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  and  then  said : 

"  I  only  wish  now,  sir,  to  guard  against  any  mistake  or  misapprehen- 
gion,  and  for  that  purpose  say  that,  as  an  original  qutistion,  I  have  always 
entertained,  and  often  expressed,  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  new 
States,  or  their  adoption  into  the  Union,  out  of  territory  not  bcloncring  to 
the  United  States,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederation,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  Canada, 

"I  wish  to  say,  in  the  next  place,  that,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana, I  considered  this  a  settled  question,  and  have  always  acted  upon  it 
accordingly. 

"  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  I  do  suppose,  and  always  have 
supposed,  that  the  appropriate  mode  of  acquiring  that  territory  was  by 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  I  enjoined  my  friends,  so 
far  as  I  had  occasion — being  then  out  of  Congress — to  urge,  on  all  necessary 
occasions,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  the 
matter.  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  carry  on  correspondence  and  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
powers  through  the  medium  of  legislative  acts,  reciprocal  or  mutual.  But 
then,  that,  I  have  now  to  sav,  is  not  the  onlv  wav  in  which  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  this  Government  and  others — I  mean,  that  such  con- 
tracts or  stipulations  have  been  made  by  legislative  acts.  The  leading  in- 
stance is  that  which  was  called  Mr.  McLane's  arrangement,  by  which  a 
conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;■  and  another  conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  also  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  and  under  the  conditions  of  those 
two  acts,  a  compact  was  made  with  England  by  the  force  of  legislation. 
All  I  wish  to  say  at  present,  however,  is  to  guard  against  any  inference 
which  might  otherwise  be  drawn,  to  the  contrary  of  what  I  now  state." 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster's sentiments  and  course  respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  1845,  and  his  present  declaration  that  he  should  stand  by 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government  which  had  stipulated  that 
four  new  slave  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  March. 

*  See  the  Globe  for  1850,  p.  502. 
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Mr.  Webster,  liaving  received  permission  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  said : 

"  Some  persons,  sir,  are  edifying  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, the  country,  by  sending  round  a  little  scrap  of  pv.per,  with  my  name 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  quoting  from  a  speech  delivered  by  me,  in  my  place 
here,  in  1848,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  I  said  that  *  my  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  slavery  in  this  country,  or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  is  general  and  universal.  It  has  no  reference  to  lines  of 
latitude  or  the  points  of  compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  such  extension,  and 
all  such  increase,  in  all  things,  under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  in- 
ducements, against  all  combinations,  against  all  compromises.' 

"  I  believe  the  passage  has  been  quoted  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Dawbon  :  "  It  has." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  undertake  to  say  that  anybody  who  quotes  that 
speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  inconsistency  between  the  senti- 
ments I  hold  now  and  those  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  then,  either 
does  not  understand  the  subject  or  is  not  candid.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency. There  is  no  inconsistency  whatever  between  any  thing  which  I  ever 
said  in  the  Senate  and  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night ago.  No  man  can  show  any  such  inconsistency.  I  have  never  voted 
for  any  increase  of  slavery  or  slave  territory  ;  but  I  have  said  that  I  will 
stand  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government ;  and  if  others  have  bound 
the  Government  by  particular  stipulations,  I  shall  not  set  up  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  those  pledges. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  so  to  act ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  member 
of  Congress  so  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and 
honest  man  so  to  act. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country,  here  or  elsewhere, 
of  candor  and  intelligence,  that  can  see  for  himself,  or  that  will  suggest  to 
others,  that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  the  remarks  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  ago,  and  any  thing  that 
was,  either  in  1848,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  place,  spoken  by 
me  on  this  subject ;  and  the  man  who  says  there  is,  I  repeat,  is  either  not 
intelligent  or  not  candid." 

Mr.  Hale  :  *'  I  read  the  quotation  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  certainly  under  no  feeling  of  want  of  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments  he  advocated 
in  1848  and  those  which  he  advocates  now.  I  made  no  assertion  of  that 
sort ;  I  merely  read  the  quotation,  and  left  the  country  to  judge  of  that 
question.  The  honorable  Senator  thinks  that,  if  there  are  any  persons  who 
see  discrepancies,  they  are  either  wanting  in  candor  or  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence. Now,  however  any  one  would  shrink  from  so  severe  a  censure 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  I  will  say,  being  thus  challenged,  that,  to  my 
mind,  the  difference  is  a  very  great  one.    It  should  be  remembered  that 
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the  resolutions  of  1846,  which  the  honorable  Senator  thinks  have  bound 
tlie  plighted  faith  of  this  Government  to  admit  four  new  slave  States  out 
of  the  Territory  of  Texas,  had  already  passed  in  1848,  and  had  as  binding 
.  force  in  1848  as  they  have  in  1850,  and  yet,  if  I  understand  the  remarks 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  in  1848,  his  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
slavery  in  the  country  was  general  and  universal,  without  qualification, 
*  against  all  inducements,  all  combinations^  and  all  compromises.'  But, 
sir,  the  two  speeches  are  before  the  country',  and  no  assertion  that  I  can 
make,  and  no  denial  that  anybody  else  can  make,  can  blind  the  common 
.flense  of  the  country  to  what  they  mean.  If  there  is  no  discrepancy,  the 
honorable  Senator  will  seem  to  be  right ;  if  there  be  a  discrepancy,  it  is 
for  the  country  to  judge  of  it ;  but,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made,  I  gave 
the  quotation  without  stating  whether  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  not." 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  Jf  the  honorable  member  did  not  make  that  quota- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  uttering  or  intimating  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency,  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  he  did  make  it.  He 
may — he  may,  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  his  remark.  Wliy,  what  is 
there  that  I  have  said  since  1848  ?  Any  fair  interpretation  of  my  remarks 
in  1848  would  mean,  and  can  only  mean,  that  I  would  be  accessory  to 
bringing  in  no  new  slave  territory  into  the  Union  ;  and  I  have  not  been. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  that  I  w^ould  seek  to  undo  what  Con- 
gress has  done,  to  oppose  my  own  opinion  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  said  and  done  whatever  I  could  to  resist  the  ac- 
quisition of  slave  territory.  I  voted  against  the  war,  because  that  war  was 
made  in  order  to  obtain,  by  conquest,  slave  territory.  I  voted  against  the 
treaty,  because  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  slave  ter- 
ritory into  the  Union.  How  did  the  member  from  New  Hampshire  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ? '' 

Mr.  Hale  :  "  I  voted  for  it.'' 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  I  supposed  he  did  ;  so  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
ground  with  him  in  that  respect.  I  voted  against  that  treaty  in  1848,  as 
I  would  vote  against  it  now  ;  and,  if  that  gentleman  had  stood  by  me  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  this  controversy 
would  never  have  arisen.  We  should  have  got  paid  our  money,  and,  if  we 
had  not,  I  should  hardly  have  cared,  provided  we  had  not  purchased  this 
bone  of  contention.  But  the  gentleman  himself  did  vote  for  the  treaty, 
bringing  in  these  new  conquests,  and  now  he  is  afraid  there  will  be  slavery 
there — now  he  is  desirous  of  covering  the  white  tops  of  its  hills,  and  the 
barren  sides  of  its  mountains,  and  its  useless  valleys,  under  the  protection 
of  a  law  of  Congress  against  slavery.  Why  did  he  not  keep  out  the  Ter- 
ritory, keep  the  question  out,  keep  this  controvei*sy  out  ? '' 

Mr.  Hale  :  "  I  want  to  make  one  further  explanation,  sir ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  to  be  driven  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  asks  me  why 
I  did  not  vote  to  keep  it  out.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  mark  what  I  am 
about  to  say.    A  motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  in* 
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Bert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  keeping  slavery  out  of  the  whole  country 
that  wc  should  acq  lire,  and  upon  tlio  vote  my  name  stands  recorded  in 
£xvor  of  the  proposition ;  and  upon  that  vote  the  name  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not  appear  at  all,  although  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  the  Senate  five  minutes  before  and  five  minutes  after  the 
vote  was  taken.  So  much  for  that,  sir.  Again,  when  this  treaty  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  another  proposition  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  insert  on  amendment  to  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  leave  oat  all 
the  territory  about  which  there  was*  any  dispute,  except  the  disputed 
boundary  of  Texas.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts voted  on  that  motion,  but  I  know  how  I  voted.  I  voted  to  keep 
it  out,  to  amend  the  treaty,  so  that  the  whole  territory  might  be  left  out, 
and  simply  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  Texas.  And, 
sir,  there  were  not  fifteen — not  one-third  of  the  Senate — ^found  to  vote  for 
that  amendment.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voted  on  that  occasion,  but  the  record  will  sl\ow.  I  voted,  in  fact,  against 
the  war;  I  voted  against  all  supplies  to  the  war;  and  I  voted  for  the 
treaty,  because  I  thought,  in  the  words,  I  think,  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
that  there  could  never  be  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ;  that  peace  was  bet- 
ter than  war,  and  therefore  that  I  would  take  the  best  peace  that  I  could 
get  I  tried  to  made  the  peace  better,  but,  when  I  found  we  had  got  the 
best  we  could  get,  I  took  it. 

"  It  was,  sir,  with  no  purpose  of  provoking  controversy  with  the  Senm- 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  or  any  one  else,  that  I  alluded  to  this  matter. 
He  says,  and  says  with  great  truth,  that,  if  the  remark  was  not  made 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  discrepancy,  he  does  not  know  what 
it  was  made  for.  I  state  distinctly  that  I  do  believe  there  is  a  difference, 
and  a  very  v.-ide  one,  between  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  in  1848  and  the  position  assumed  by  him  a  few  days  since.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  am  not  alone  in  it.  The  whole  country,  sir,  so 
understands  it,  I  think.  Tliere  have  been  the  most  flattering  words,  the 
highest  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  1850,  from  sources  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  has  had  any  thing  savoring  of  commendation.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  this  city,  the  most  constant,  most  uniform,  and 
most  unscrupulous  in  abusing  without  measure  every  man  from  the  North, 
that  has  stood  up  for  Northern  rights,  and  the  honorable  Senator  among 
the  rest,  until  the  speech  made  the  other  day ;  I  allude  to  the  Union,  And 
now,  all  at  once,  it  seems  as  if  the  vocabulary  of  adulation  was  exhausted 
to  find  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  coarse 
which  he  took  in  that  speech,  by  a  paper  which,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
constantly  and  continually  abused  him,  and  not  only  him  but  every  man 
who  stood  with  him.  If  I  am  mistaken,  this  very  astute  and  sagacious 
editor  is  mistaken,  and  the  whole  country  is  mistaken  also. 

^^  But,  sir,  I  have  impugned  and  impeached  no  man^s  motives.  I  would 
almost  sooner  lose  my  life  than  to  suggest  that  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
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making  the  change,  has  been  governed  by  any  thing  but  the  high  and 
patriotic  motives  which  have  been  imputed  to  him  and  the  honorable  Sen- 
ators who  have  made  an  effort  to  settle  this  distracting  question,  which 
disturbs  the  country ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  convictions  of  my 
own  judgment,  and  when  I  see  a  man  occupying  the  position  which  the 
honorable  Senator  occupies — a  man  whose  fame  is  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  every  son  of  New  Hampshire,  at  least,  if  not  of  the  whole  country ; 
when  I  see  him  taking  a  course  calculated  in  my  judgment  to  sacrifice 
interests  which  are  dear  to  every  Northern  man ;  when  I  sec  him  in  the 
great  contest  now  in  issue — when  the  eyes  of  Christendom  are  fastened 
upon  us,  and  on  which  the  interests  of  unborn  millions,  throughout  the 
countless  generations  in  which  the  world  shall  exist,  are  suspended,  when 
I  see  a  man  occupying  such  a  position,  in  a  contest  like  this,  taking  a 
coarse  different  from  that  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact ;  and  I  have  simply  called  attention  to  it,  without  sug- 
gesting any  thing  improper  pr  discourteous  toward  him ;  and  I  think,  if 
any. issue  is  to  be  made  between  my  candor  and  intelligence,  and  that  of 
anybody  else,  in  this  matter,  that  the  verdict  of  the  countrj^  must  be,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  position  occupied  by  the  honorable 
Senator  now  and  that  which  ho  occupied  in  1848. 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  This  is  not  a  question  of  motives :  I  do  not  throw 
myself  back  for  protection  upon  the  purity  of  motives ;  it  is  a  question  of 
opinion — a  question  of  consistency.  The  gentleman  says  that  he  quoted 
the  extract  without  saying  that  there  was  any  inconsistency  about  it ;  yet. 
his  whole  argument  now  is,  to  prove  that  there  is  such  inconsistency,  lie 
8&ys,  the  whole  country  thinks  so  too.  I  do  not  take  that  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country  as  authentic,  nor  do  1 
think  him  a  competent  witness  to  prove  what  the  whole  country-s  opinion 
is,  in  regard  to  the  consistency  of  my  opinions.  He  can  speak  for  himself 
and  state  his  own  impressions ;  but  he  is  taking  rather  too  large  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  himself,  when  he  stands  up  here  to  speak  for  the  whole  country. 
I  demur — I  hesitate — I  doubt — I  repel  any  such  authority  of  the  honorable 
member.  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  judge,  and  to  speak  its  own  opin- 
ions. I  shall  not  say  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  I  do  not  llnd 
myself  competent  to  say,  yet  I  trust  I  am  nearly  as  competent  as  the  mem- 
ber who  imdertakes  to  lay  down  what  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country 
is.  After  all,  sir,  I  believe  it  comes  pretty  much  to  this :  The  gentle- 
man's observations,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,  are  somewhat  tinctured 
by — they  take  a  little  flavor,  an  odor,  a  perfume  from — the  fact,  not,  it 
seems,  at  all  agreeable  to  him,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  press, 
which  he  says  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  imfavorable  to  me,  now  cornea 
lut  in  commendation  of  my  speech  and  my  sentiments." 

It  is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that,  in  Mr.  Webster's  view 
when  a  transaction  had  been  concluded,  by  which  foreign  terri 
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tory  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  legis- 
lative proceedings,  he  was  bound  as  a  Senator  to  regard  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  as  settled.  In  the  case  of  Tex- 
as, she  was  now  in  the  Union,  and,  having  been  admitted  under 
a  compact  which  gave  her  the  right  to  divide  herself  into  sev- 
eral new  States,  with  slavery,  if  the  inhabitants  should  choose  to 
have  it,  Mr.  Webster  held  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation.  This  was  the  exact 
ground  on  which  he  declared  that,  as  to  all  the  region  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  Texas,  its  character  as  free  or  as 
slave  territory  was  now  fixed  by  ian  irrepealable  law.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  the  result,  in  1848,  after  Texas 
had  been  finally  admitted.' 

To  this  it  is  needful  to  add  nothing  beyond  the  following 
private  notes  written  in  May,  while  the  popular  clamor  in  New 
England  was  directed  against  Mr.  Webster's  supposed  incon- 
sistency on  the  subject  of  Texas. 

[to  MB.  .] 

•*  WABHnroToir,  May^  1850. 

*''  My  deab  Sm :  It  is  difficult  to  beat  the  truth  into  men^s  heads.    Mr. 
'S  is  as  hard  as  the  rest.     There  is  no  inconsistency  between  my  late 


speech  and  any  thing  said  in  my  speech  in  1845.^ 

^^  Be/are  the  act  of  December,  1845,  passed,  every  thing  was  open,  and 
unsettled.  After  the  act,  every  thing  v,'a^  settled.  Before,  all  was  argu- 
able ;  afUr^  all  was  concluded  by  positive  law, 

**  This  is  the  whole  of  it.    Do  please  write  one  column  *  opening  up ' 

the  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  such  men  as  Mr. ,    Pound  hard 

upon  the  enormous  thickness  of  their  skulls. 

"Yours, 

**  Daniel  Webstkb," 

[to  MB. .] 

**  WAsmwoTON,  May  34, 1880. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  .  .  .  The  resolutions  of  March,  1845,  contemplated  a 
further  action  of  Congress,  The  contract  for  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
not  an  executed  contract,  a  consummated  contract,  till  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  had  passed  Congress,  and  been  approved. 

"An  *  overture '  had  been  made ;  it  had  been  accepted ;  still  it  all 
rested  in  contract,  m  agendo,  till  the  Final  Act. 

^  Works,  v.,  288,  a  seq.  the    final    resolution    admitting  Texas. 

'  Speech  of  December  22,  1845,  on    Works,  v.,  5G,  et  aeq. 
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"A  man  makes  an  *  overture'  to  sell  his  estate,  and  make  the  regular 
deed.  His  *  overture '  is  accepted ;  but  still  the  busmess  is  not  finished, 
the  thing  is  not  done,  till  the  conveyance  is  actually  made. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  transaXition  was  considered  may  appeal 
from  this.  Thirteen  Whig  members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  Mr.  Webstei 
was  one,  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  December 
29,  1845  ;  but  no  one  of  them  would  now  say  that  the  resolution  of  1345 
left  any  thing  open,  or  undecided,  debatable,  disputable,  or  in  any  way 
avoidable.    For  instance,  see  Mr.  Phelps's  vote.     [Senator  from  Vermont] 

"  It  may  be  well  to  look  at  Mr.  Polk's  annual  message,  December,  1845. 
"  Yours  truly,  and  thanks  to  the  fair  transcriber, 

"  D.  Webstkk,'* 

But,  of  all  the  topics  of  popular  agitation  concerning  this 
speech,  that  which  related  to  the  proposed  new  law  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitive  slaves  was  the  most  fruitful  of  denunciation 
in  New  England  and  in  some  localities  elsewhere  in  the  North. 

Individuals,  presses,  and  communities  became  so  violent, 
and  so  much  excited  on  this  subject,  that  all  just  discrimination, 
all  fairness  of  judgment,  and  all  candor,  were  lost  sight  of. 
There  was  thus  produced  a  temper  in  the  public  mind  which 
led,  after  the  law  had  been  enacted,  to  concerted  resistance  to 
its  execution,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  enforce 
it  by  extraordinary  measures. 

Mr.  Webster's  course  on  this  subject  was  governed  entirely 
by  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for  furtlior  provisions  of  law, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution.  As 
early  as  February,  he  had  prepared  a  bill  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  inserted  a  provision  for  a  trial  by  jiir^',  in  ease  the  al- 
leged fugitive,  after  arrest,  should  deny  the  fact  that  he  owed 
service  to  the  claimant.*  He  had  not,  however,  offered  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  when  he  made  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March ; 
and  the  bill  then  pending  was  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  which  did 
not  secure  a  trial  by  jury.  But,  when  Mr.  AVebster  declared  it 
to  be  his  pur^xose  to  support  Mr.  Mason's  bill,  he  did  so  with 
the  qualification  that  he  should  seek  to  amend  it.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  he  presented  Ids  own  bill  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason's 
not  having  then  been  acted  upon.  But,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
propose  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  because  he  thought 
that  it  was  required  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  be- 

*  See  Works,  ▼.,  878,  for  a  copy  of  this  bill. 
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cause  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  whether  it 
was  not  both  practicable  and  expedient  to  make  this  provision. 
No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  his  eflTorts  in  this  direction, 
by  the  objectors  in  New  England,  or,  if  they  were  noticed  at 
all,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconsist- 
ency :  one  of  the  great  topics  of  agitation,  both  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason,  being  the 
omission  of  the  jury  trial,  and  the  commission  of  the  whole 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  What  Mr.  Webster's 
opinions  on  this  part  of  the  question  were,  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  citations  from  his  public  and  i)rivate  correspond- 
ence. 

In  a  public  letter  addressed  on  the  15th  of  May  to  certain 
citizens  of  Ncwbur}T)ort,  who  had  expressed  to  him  their  ap- 
proval of  his  speech,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  law  of  1793, 
which  provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  and 
from  service,  and  which  all  New  England  had  sanctioned,  he 
said: 

^*  I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  any  published  accouut  of  the  debates 
on  the  passage  of  this  act.  I  have  been  able  to  find  none.  I  have 
searched  the  original  files,  however,  and  I  find  among  the  papers  several 
propositions  for  modifications  and  amendments,  of  various  kinds;  but 
none  suggesting  the  propriety  of  any  jury  trial  in  the  State  where  the  party 
should  be  arrested. 

"  For  many  years,  little  or  no  complaint  w^as  made  against  this  law,  nor 
was  it  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  ofiences  and  enormities  which  have 
since  been  charged  upon  it.  It  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  a  direct  and  solemn  injunction  of  the  Constitution;  it  did  no  more 
than  was  believed  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  single  purpose ;  and 
it  did  that  in  a  cautious,  mild  manner,  to  be  everywhere  conducted  accord- 
ing to  judicial  proceedings. 

"  I  confess  I  see  no  more  objection  to  tte  provisions  of  this  law  than 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Goodhue  and  Mr.  Gerry ;  and 
such  provisions  appear  to  me,  as  they  appeared  to  them,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  mean  to  fulfil  the  duties  positively  and  peremptorily  en- 
joined upon  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  But,  since  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  abolition  societies  and  abolition  presses  has  to  such  an 
extent  excited  the  public  mind,  these  provisions  have  been  rendered 
obnoxious  and  odious.  Unw^earied  endeavors  have  been  made,  and  but 
too  successfully,  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  thom;  and 
\mder  the  cry  of  universal  freedom,  and  under  that  other  cry,  that  there  is 
a  rule  for  the  government  of  public  men  and  private  men,  which  is  of 
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superior  obligation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  several  of  the  States 
have  enacted  laws  to  hinder,  obstruct,  and  defeat  the  enactments  in  this 
act  of  Congress,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ppwer.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  solemnly  decided  that  it  is  lawful  for  State  officers  and 
State  magistrates  to  fulfil  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  unless  prohibited  by  State  laws ;  and  thereupon  pro- 
hibitory State  laws  have  been  immediately  passed,  inHicting  fine  and  im- 
prisonment on  all  State  oflicers  and  magistrates  who  shall  presume  to 
conform  to  these  requisitions  of  the  act  of  Congress.  And  these  prohibi- 
tory and  penal  laws  of  the  States  have  rendered  it  imperative  in  Congress 
to  make  further  and  other  provisions  for  c:irr}  ing  iuto  cflcct  the  substan- 
tial intention  of  the  act  of  1793.  Tliis  is  the  cause  of  the  introduction  into 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  on  the  subject,  recently,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Notwithstanding  all  that  may  bii  said  by  shallow  men,  ignorant 
men,  and  factious  men,  men  whose  only  hope  of  making  or  of  keeping 
themselves  conspicuous  is  by  incessant  agitation  and  the  most  reckless 
efforts  to  alarm  and  misguide  the  people,  I  know  of  no  persons,  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  who  v.'ish  any  thing  more  to  be  done,  on  the  subject 
of  fugitives  from  service,  thau  what  is  essentially  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  accomplish  Ihe  objects 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793.  "Whatever  enactments  may  be  deemed 
essential  to  this  purpose,  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  support,  as  I  feel 
bound  to  do  by  my  oiith  of  office,  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
propriety. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793  made  no  pro- 
vision for  any  trial  by  jury  in  the  State  where  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  is 
made.  I  have  considered  the  subject  wilh  a  conscientious  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  such  jury  trial,  if  possible,  in  order  to  uUay  excitement  and 
remove  objections.  There  are  many  difficulties,  however,  attenrling  any 
such  provision ;  and  a  main  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  insuperable  one,  has 
been  created  by  the  States  thcmsc^lves,  by  making  it  a  penal  oflence  in 
their  own  officers  to  render  any  aid  in  apprehending  or  securing  such  fugi- 
tives, and  absolutely  refusing  the  use  of  their  jails,  for  keeping  them  in 
custody  till  a  jury  could  be  called  together,  witnesses  summoned,  and  a 
regular  trial  had.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  these  State  laws  is  to 
be  attributed  the  actual  and  practical  denial  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases. 
These  ill-considered  State  laws  it  is  which  have  absolutely  deprived  the 
alleged  fugitive,  as  the  case  now  stands,  of  any  trial  by  jury,  by  refusing 
those  aids  and  facilities  without  which  a  jury  trial  is  impossible. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  such  jury  trial  is 
demanded  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  letter  or 
in  its  spirit.  The  Constitution  declares  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
there  shall  be  a  trial  by  jury ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

"  The  Constitution  also  declares  that  in  suits  at  common  law  the  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a  suit 
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at  the  common  law.  And  there  is  no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  Con* 
stitution  having  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  seen  a  publication  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  in  which  I  find  this  sentence.  Speaking  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  he  says:  *Tliis  bill  derides  the  trial  by  jury  secured  by 
the  Constitution.  A  man  may  not  lose  his  horse  without  a  right  to  this 
trial,  but  he  may  his  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  speaks  for  the  South  and  for 
slavery,  not  for  the  North  and  for  freedom,  when  he  abandons  this  right' 
This  personal  vituperation  docs  not  annoy  me,  but  I  lament  to  see  a  public 
man  of  Massachusetts  so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal  apprehensions, 
and  BO  little  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  liis  country,  as  these 
opinions  evince  Mr.  Mann  to  be.  His  citation  of  a  supposed  case,  as  in 
point,  if  it  have  any  analogy  to  the  matter,  would  prove  that,  if  Mr. 
Mannas  horse  stray  into  his  neighbor's  field,  he  cannot  lead  him  back  mth- 
out  a  previous  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  right.  Truly,  if  what  Mr, 
Mann  says  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  publication,  be  a 
test  of  his  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of  that  instrument,  ho  would  do 
well  not  to  seek  to  protect  his  peculiar  notions  under  its  sanction,  but  to 
appeal  at  once,  as  others  do,  to  that  higher  authority  which  sits  enthroned 
above  the  Constitution  and  above  the  law. . . . 

'*  Now,  the  counterpart  of  the  *  agitation '  presents  an  equally  singular 
and  striking  aspect,  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  clamor  and  outcry  have 
been  raised  against  the  crucify  and  enormity  of  the  reclamation  of  slaves, 
in  quarters  where  no  such  reclamation  has  ever  been  made,  or,  if  ever  made, 
where  the  instances  arc  so  exceedingly  few  and  far  between  as  to  have 
escaped  general  knowledge.  What,  and  how  many,  are  the  instances  of 
seizure  of  fugitive  slaves  which  have  happened  in  New  England  ?  And 
what  have  been  the  circumstances  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity,  attend- 
ing them  ?  To  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  respect,  I  have  made  diligent 
inquiry  of  members  of  Congress  from  the  six  New-England  States.  On  a 
subject  fl";  general,  I  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  information  received 
is  entirely  accurate,  and  therefore  I  do  not  say  that  the  statement  which 
I  am  about  to  present  may  be  relied  on  as  altogether  correct ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  materially  erroneous.  The  result,  then,  of  all  I  can  learn 
is  this.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  iB 
Maine.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in  New 
Hampshire.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fiigitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  m 
Vermont.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Rhode  Island,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugi- 
tive slave  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  Connecticut,  except  one,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  in  that  case  the  negro  was  immediately  dis- 
charged for  want  of  proof  of  identity.  Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of 
fiigitive  slaves  are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  this  generation,  in  Massa- 
chusetts; but,  except  one,  their  number  and  their  history  are  uncertain. 
That  one  took  place  in  Boston  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  in  that 
case  some  charitably-disposecl  persons  oficrcd  the  owner  a  sum  of  money, 
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which  he  regarded  as  less  than  half  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  which  he 
agreed  to  accept,  and  the  negro  was  discharged^  A  few  cases,  I  suppose, 
may  have  occurred  in  New  Bedford,  but  they  attracted  little  notice,  and, 
BO  far  as  I  can  learn,  caused  no  complaint.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  over  was  more  than  a  single  case  or  two  arising  in  that  place.  Be  it 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  reclamations  of  slaves  made  by  their 
masters  under  the  law  of  Congress.  I  am  not  speaking  of  instances  of 
violent  abduction  and  kidnapping,  made  by  persons  not  professing  to  bo 
reclaiming  their  o>vn  slaves. 

"If  this  be  a  true  account  of  all  that  has  happened  in  New  England 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  re8i>ecting  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  I 
believe  it  substantially  is  so,  what  is  there  to  justify  the  pasiionate  ap- 
peals, the  vehement  and  empty  declamations,  the  wild  and  fanatical  con- 
duct, of  both  men  and  women,  which  have  so  long  disturbed,  and  so  much 
disgraced,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country  ?  What  is  there,  especially, 
that  should  induce  public  men  to  break  loose  from  all  just  restraint,  fall 
themselves  into  the  merest  vagaries,  and  fan,  with  what  tht'y  call  elo- 
quence, the  fires,  ever  ready  to  kindle,  of  popular  prejudice  and  popular  ex- 
citement? I  suspect  all  this  to  be  the  effect  of  that  wandering  and  vagrant 
philanthropy  which  disturbs  and  annoys  all  that  is  present,  in  time  or  place, 
by  heating  the  imagination  on  subjects  distant,  remote,  and  uncertain. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  necessity  for  any  legal  provision 
for  the  reclaiming  of  fugitive  slaves  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil ;  as  it  is 
admitted,  by  nearly  all,  that  slavery  itself  is  a  misfortune  and  an  evil.  And 
there  are  States  in  which  the  evil  attending  these  reclamations  is  practi- 
cally felt.  But,  where  the  evil  really  exists,  there  is  comparatively  little 
complaint,  and  no  excitement." 

[to  MB.  ,   OF  BOSTON.] 

"  Wasdimoton,  Jttns  1, 1650. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  The  effusion  of  the  Athu^  of  which  you  sont  me  a  slip, 
may  receive  an  effectual  reply. 

"The  Atlits  complains  that  I  speak  derogatorily  of  3Iassachusetta,  and 
deride  her  for  shedding  tears  over  Pennsylvania  wrongs,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Now  two  things : 

1.  "My  remarks,  from  their  nature,  were  applicable  to  the  abolition- 
ists and  fanatics  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  so  intended. 

2.  "  But  Massachusetts,  as  a  State,  is  answerable  for  what  she  does  as  a 
State.  And  what  has  she  done  ?  Let  us  see.  The  act  of  Conirress  for 
the  reclamation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  17U8.  All  her  eminent  men  in 
Congress  at  that  day  cordially  concurred  in  it.  For  forty  years  and  more 
they  obeyed  its  injunctions,  without  conjplaint. 

"  At  last,  in  1843,  she  passed  a  law,  making  it  penal  in  her  officers  and 
magistrates  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  act  of  Congress ;  and  thus  de- 
prived the  owners  of  all  remedy  whatever,  for  the  recovery  of  their  fugi 
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tive  slaves.  By  this  penal  act  of  the  State,  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  Congress  both  became,  in  Massachnsetts,  a  dead  letter.  Massachusetts, 
then,  herself,  disturbed  a  state  of  things  which  had  continued  for  half  a 
century,  nearly,  without  complaint.  And  what  led  her  to  do  this  ?  No 
case  of  illegality,  inhumanity,  or  cruelty,  had  occurred.  No  slave  had 
been  unjustly  reclaimed.    No  actual  injury  or  oppression  had  taken  place. 

"  But  agitation  had  arisen — theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fantastical  agita* 
tion — and  under  a  loud  cry  of  antislavery  led  away  silly  women  and  sil- 
lier men,  who  formed  a  considerable  party,  and  both  the  great  parties  strove 
to  see  which  could  win  this  third  party  by  the  greatest  yielding  to  its 
clamor  and  its  nonsense.  This  ought  to  be  presented  as  the  real  eattaa 
eausans  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1843. 

"  Now  it  should  be  put  strongly  to  the  AtUis  to  say  why  this  law  was 
passed  ?  What  new  grievance  had  sprung  up  under  the  act  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  Massachusetts  law  had  not  been  passed,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  any  fiirther  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  Tier  own  legislation  which  made  further  legislation  hy  Congress 
indispensable, 

"  If  this  be  put  home  to  the  Atlas^  it  can  make  no  decent  ansT^-er.  You 
know,  it  never  attempted  any  answer  to  your  former  article,  respecting 
this  State  law,  and  its  effects  upon  the  act  of  1793. 

"  The  Atlas  asks,  if  the  cases  of  reclamation  be  so  few,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  a  new  law  ?  The  answer  is,  because  Massachusetts  has  done 
away  with  the  old  law  altogether^  and  left  the  case  wholly  without  any  provi- 
sion at  all. 

"  But  now,  let  me  say  something,  which  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  AtlaSy 
if  it  replies,  will  let  out,  but  which  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  you,  in 
your  article,  to  bring  out.  Jolm  Davis  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  this 
act  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  to  retaliate  on  South  Carolina  for  her  law 
for  the  imprisonment  of  free  "blacks,  I  think  the  law  was  passed  tempore 
Marcus  Morton;  but  that  it  had  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  recom- 
mended, the  year  before,  regnante  John  Davis.  This  should  bo  looked 
into.  The  debates  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  party  votes,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
be  hunted  up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlas  has  now  given  you  an 
opportunity  for  two  columns  of  pretty  conclusive  matter ;  and  much  better 
than  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  at  Newburyport.  Pray  lay  out 
your  strength  upon  it. 

"  Mr.  [Edward]  Curtis  and  I,  and  our  v/ives,  taking  advantage  of  a 

recess  in  the  Senate  for  three  or  four  days,  are  going  to  Harper's  Ferry, 

Winchester,  and  return,  perhaps  by  Charlottesville,    Give  our  love  to  the 

ladies.    I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  by  the  sea-side. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster. 
"Mr. -^ . 

"  P.  S. — If  the  Atlas  shall  answer,  setting  forth  the  real  cause  of  pass- 
ing the  Massachusetts  act,  then  this  defender  of  Massachusetts  will  place 
her  in  a  remarkable  attitude." 
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[to  MB. OP  BOSTON.] 

"  In  the  Senate,  June  18,  I860. 

*'  Mt  deab  Sm :  Mr.  Mann's  second  letter  is  safficiently  di^ngenuoos, 
and  remarkably  feeble.  The  AtUu^  I  see,  regards  it  as  ^  conclusiyc.'  It 
will  bo  *  conclusive/  I  thiuk,  with  sensible  men,  on  the  fairness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  writer. 

"I  am  writing  a  letter  to  the  good  people  on  the  Kennebec,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  them.  In  this  I  may  bestow  three  words  on  Mr.  Mann, 
or  I  may  not.^  I  must  leave  him,  in  eflfcct,  to  friends  in  Massachusetts.  I 
would  be  glad  you  would  pay  your  respects  to  him,  if  you  can  Imd  a  place 
in  his  letter  solid  enough  to  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
blows  upon  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  knock  a  feather-bed  out  of  the 
way  by  a  sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  Puff  him  off,  by  a  breath,  if  you  can  be* 
stow  a  few  idle  hours  upon  such  a  person. 

"The  letter,  now  in  circulation  in  Massachusetts,  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  good  impression  here.  How  far  it  may  affect  votes,  we  shall 
see.    Certainly,  no  such  paper  was  expected  here. 

"  Nobody  from  New  England,  so  far,  has  given  me  the  succor  of  hia 
vote.  No  matter.  Sometimes  a  single  man  may  do  something.  Do  you 
remember  a  rather  laughable  argument,  used  by  President  Wheelock,  to 
prove  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that 
the  president  should  have  all — all  great  things,  he  insisted,  had  been  dono 
always  by  a  single  mind.  ^  It  was  Jason,*  said  he,  *  who  stole  the  Golden 
Fleece,  it  was  Hercules  who  slew  the  LemoBan  tiger,  and  the  Erymanthian 
boar  I  *  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece,  though  I  may  be 
obliged  to  encounter  some  Lerno^an  and  some  Erymanthian  animals. 

"  I  write  this  while  General  Houston  is  speaking  loud,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Benton,  who  spoke  louder,  on  the  Texan  part  of  the  Compromise  Bill. 

"  I  made  a  short  speech,  this  morning — look  for  it  in  the  National  In- 

UUigencer,    If  correctly  reported,  you  will  see  in  it  a  matter  stated  that  a 

little  chokes  some  people. 

Yours, 

"Daniel  Websteb. 
"Mr. :' 

[to  the  bahb  gentleman.] 

**  In  the  Senate,  June  14, 1850. 

"My  dear  8m:  I  have  received  yours  of  the  12th.  *Mr.  Mannas 
last '  is  multum  in  parto.  He  is  put  in  a  mousetrap.  The  article  on  the 
clergy  is  excellent,  and  will  do  good. 

"  There  are  two  topics,  each  of  which  requires  an  article  from  your  pen, 
before  you  say  *  Finis.' 

1.  "  The  Atlas^  and  other  Whig  papers,  who  find  fault  with  my  speech 
ise  always  general  terms. 

>  See  paU,  p.  481. 
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"  They  *  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Webster.'  *  The  people  of  Hassachn- 
setts  differ  from  Mr.  W.' 

"  *  Mr.  Webster's  propositions  are  new,  and  startling,  and  dissatisfac- 
tory.' Now,  all  this  requires  to  be  soberly  considered.  Why  do  not  those, 
who  complain,  state  some  points  in  law  or  fact  on  which  they  can  show 

Mr.  W wrong  ?    Why  do  they  not,  somewhere,  confute  Mr.  Webster? 

Why  do  they  not  meet  him,  face  to  fa^e,  and  enter  into  argument  or  dis- 
cussion? 1.  Let  it  be  shown  he  is  wrong  in  law;  2.  In  error,  in  fact; 
3.  Or  guilty  of  some  clearly-made-out  inconsistency. 

"  The  evil  begins  now  to  be  felt,  of  making  so  many  new  States,  free 
or  slave.   Please  read  my  speech  of  23d  of  March,  1848,  which  I  send  you. 

"  You  will  see  some  important  suggestions  in  it,  I  think,  and  some  little 

prophecy,  not  yet  refuted  by  events. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Websteb. 

"  Mr. ." 

But,  without  anticipating  further  the  course  of  things  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  I  return  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of  March  7th. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  left  without  support  and  approbation  among 
his  constituents ;  and  from  other  quarters  of  the  Union  there 
came  to  him,  from  men  of  prominence,  and  of  all  parties,  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  carrying  on  the  agitation  against  the 
"  compromise  measures,"  a  vast  weight  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation.* 

'  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  cf-  public  effort  of  that  traly  great,  but,  as  I  haye 
fwtfl  of  Mr  WehstPr'a  annooh  wfl«*  that  believed,  long-mistnkcii  ami  now  decply-la- 
lecis  01  Jir.  wcDsier  s  speecn  was  tnat  menred  man,  John  C.  Calhonn,  and  the  dell- 
produced  upon  men  who  had  long  been  catc  compliment  and  mtimaliou  made  by  Mr. 
his   political    opponents   on   all   public  Webster  at  Its  close. 

questions,  and  who  had  sometimes  been    „„;,; JJIIh?'^  illT?t?^i  ^^.H^Pf/ill?"-.}? 
....  '    ^  ...  .  .,  nalliflcation   were    rovived,  and    expre8<>ed, 

very  bitter  toward  him.     Among  these,  perhaps,  in  your  prei^ence  In  the  pronjess  of 

I  may  refer  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  of  that  hearing;  and/  should,  on  tne  impulse 

New  Hampshire,  who  had,  perhaps,  said  f  the  moment,  have  answcrt^l  Mr.  Canioun 

J       •*!        •     r  L       1  in  ft  different  temper.     Mr.  \Vel>ater'B  great 

and  written,  m  former  years,  more  harsh  speech  was  delivered  two  days  after  I  left  the 

things  of  Mr.   Webster  than   any  man  city;  and,  ou  reading;  the  flfi«t  iinpurfeci  ro- 

who    ever    lived.      Mr.  Webster's  well-  port  ofit,  I  at  once  saw  liow  much  bettor  to 

v^^^^  ««^«,««  ♦^  «  ««r««i:^«^»„-«  !«♦♦«-  the  dying  nervous  man  was  his  kindly  answer 

known  answer  to  a  complimentary  letter  j^an  mljht  have  been  my  own.  ...  I  was 

addressed  to  him  bv  Mr.  Hill  is  em-  much  rejoiced  to  find  Mr.  Webster  in  nearly 
braced  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Works,     eve^  particular  occupying  the  ground  I  had 

p^  550.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  ri'fcv".„V"  o^t'i'M'iil.JA'^^'i.tlJL' 
Hill  to  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  He  is  rltht,  If  I  know  what  Is  riirht ;  and  ihe 
refers  to  this  correspondence :  power  ho  can  exercise  at  the  North,  beyond 

any  other  man,  in  rectifying  a  vicious  morbid 
puDlic  sentiment  In  this  betialf,  gave  me  a 
[UoN.  Isaac  Hill  to  Mb.  B.  Cctbtis.]         gratlflcatloa  that  I  conld  not  repren:*. 

**  A  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  opinion 
"  CoxcoRD,  New  HAicptRiM,  Ma,  9, 185«.      .  I  much  rttspocted.  advlsed  me  to  write  him 

"  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  remember  being  on  the  subject  I  answered  him  that,  al- 
present  In  the  Senate-chamber  on  the  ezcit-  thongh,  belog  both  of  as  enthusiastic  on  mat* 
mg  occasion  of  the  reading  of  the  last  great     ter*  of  agricnltnral  renovation  and  improve- 
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selves  vnth  feeding  on  the  garbage  of  phrases  chopped,  dislocated,  and 
torn  asunder,  by  themselves,  as  flesh  and  limbs  are  by  the  claws  of  unclean 
birds.  Such  critics  are  rarely  more  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  dis- 
cussion, than  for  that  manly  moral  feeling  which  disdains  to  state  an 
adversary's  argument  otherwise  than  fairly  and  truly,  and  as  he  meant  ta 
be  understood.  .  .  . 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  short  reference  to  one 
other  topic.  A  good  deal  of  complaint  has  been  manifested,  as  you  know, 
on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  speech  respecting  Texas,  and 
the  legal  construction  and  effect  of  the  resolutions  by  which  she  becamo 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Surprise  and  astonishment,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  capital  letters  and  notes  of  admiration,  have  been  summoned 
to  mark  the  utterance  of  such  new  and  startling  sentiments.  Tlie  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  whole  matter.  The  same  view, 
Bubstantially,  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation  had  been  taken,  again  and 
again,  by  myself  and  others. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  voted  against  tl^e  treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  open  Senate,  in  a  speech 
made  on  the  23d  of  March,  18-18, 1  referred  to  Texas  and  to  the  resolutions 
of  annexation.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  cir- 
culated in  pamphlet  form,  and  read  by  everybody  who  chose  to  read  it. 
In  that  speech  you  will  find  these  words : 

"*  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  depend  on  theory.  I  ask  you,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  to  look  at  facts,  to  sec  where  we  were  when  we 
made  the  departure  three  years  ago,  and  where  we  now  arc,  and  I  shall 
leave  it  to  imagination  to  conjecture  where  we  shall  be. 

"  *  We  admitted  Texas  as  one  State  for  the  present.  But,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  resolutions  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  you  will 
find  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  hereafter  to  make 
four  other  nev/  States  out  of  Texan  territory.  Present  and  prospectively, 
therefore,  five  new  States,  sending  ten  Senators,  may  come  into  the  Union 
out  of  Texas.  Three  years  ago  we  did  that.  Now  we  propose  to  make 
two  States,  for,  undoubtedly,  if  we  take  what  the  President  recommends, 
New  Mexico  and  California  each  will  make  a  State  ;  so  that  there  will  be 
four  Senators.  We  shall  have,  then,  in  this  new  Territory,  seven  States, 
sending  fourteen  Senators  to  this  chamber.  Now,  what  will  be  the  relation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  or  the  States  from  which  they  come?' 
"  You  will  sec  that  here  is  the  same  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  expresf*ed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  March  last.  And  this  only  two  years 
ago.  But  nobody  then  expressed  either  surprise  or  astonishment.  There 
was  no  call  to  arms,  no  invocation  of  the  genius  of  Liberty,  to  resist  a  false 
construction  of  an  act  of  Congress;  there  were  no  stirring  and  rousing 
paragraphs  in  the  nev/spapers,  no  patriotic  appeals  to  the  people,  and  no 
insane  declarations,  such  as  we  now  hear,  that  the  Texan  resolutions  are 
utterly  void. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  pursue  no  further  a  topic  of  some  little  interest 
to  myself,  but  of  no  great  importance  to  you  or  the  country.  I  leave  it 
with  the  single  remark,  that  what  was  true  in  respect  to  the  construction 
of  an  act  of  Congress  in  1848,  must  be  true  in  the  same  case  in  1850 ;  and, 
if  an  individual,  on  his  own  authority,  may  declare  one  act  Sf  Congress 
void,  he  may  with  equal  propriety  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  all  other  acts ;  and  his  oath  binds  him  only  to  the 
observance  of  such  laws  as  he  himself  approves.  How  far  such  a  senti- 
ment is  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  men,  or  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
youth,  the  country  must  judge.'' 

In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  reply  to  a  let- 
ter of  the  same  kind  from  some  of  his  New^IIampshire  neigh- 
bors.    To  them  he  said,  in  the  close  of  his  answer: 

"  And  now,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  in  tender- 
ness of  feeling  for  the  affectionate  letter  which  comes  from  you.  Approv- 
ing voices  have  been  heard  from  other  quarters;  other  commendations 
have  reached  mo,  high  enough  and  warm  enough  to  demand,  as  they  have 
received,  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment  and  regard.  But  yours  comes 
from  home ;  it  comes  from  those  whom  I  have  known,  and  who  have 
known  me,  from  my  youth. 

"  It  is  like  the  love  of  a  family  circle ;  its  influences  fall  upon  my  heart 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon.  Those  of  you  who  are  advanced  in  age  have 
known  my  father  and  my  family,  and  especially  that  member  of  it  whose 
premature  death  inflicted  a  wound  in  my  breast  which  is  yet  fresh  and 
bleeding.  Some  of  you  were  my  companions  in  the  country  schools ;  with 
others  I  have  partaken  in  the  sports  of  youth,  the  cheerful  labors  of  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  associations  and  exercises  of  early  manhood. 
I  see  on  the  list  learned,  and  now  aged  and  venerable  clergymen ;  profes- 
sional gentlemen  and  magistrates,  of  Yny  own  age,  whom  I  have  long  hon- 
ored and  esteemed ;  and  others  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  in  life.  There 
are  on  the  list,  also,  not  a  few,  who  bear  my  name  and  partake  my  blood. 
What  I  was  in  earlv  life  vou  all  know  ;  toward  what  I  mav  have  done,  at 
subsequent  periods,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  you  have  ever  manifested 
sufficiently  favorable  and  partial  regard ;  and  now,  after  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  act  a  part  in  a  more  important  crisis,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
my  life,  your  kind  regard,  your  neighborly  recognition  of  former  days  and 
former  friendships,  and  the  affectionate  terras  in  which  you  express  your- 
selves, make  your  letter  a  treasure,  precious  in  my  esteem,  which  I  shall 
keep  near  me  always  while  I  live,  and  leave  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
action  upon  his  resolution  to  send  all  the  questions  relating  to 
67 
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Blavery  to  a  committee  of  thirteen.  On  the  13th,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, after  having  said  that  he  should  not  oppose  this  course, 
expressed  great  doubt,  from  what  had  been  witnessed  during 
the  past  iwo  months,  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  settle 
these  questions  by  resolutions ;  and,  concerning  California,  he 
thought  the  proper  course  was  to  admit  her  just  as  she  pre- 
sented herself,  as  a  separate  measure,  and  with  the  boundaries 
which  she  proposed. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Senate  since  Mr.  Webster  spoke  on  the  7th,  died  in 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  but  a  few 
months  younger  than  Mr.  Webster ;  both  were  several  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Clay. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  following  Mr.  Clay,  said  :  * 

"  I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  adding  a  very  few  words  to  what 
has  been  said.  My  apology  for  this  presumption  is  the  very  long  acquaint- 
ance which  has  subsisted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  "NVe  are  of  the 
same  age.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
May,  1813.  I  there  found  Mr.  Calhoim.  He  had  already  been  a  member 
of  that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  him  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part,  and 
exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

"  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  parties 
and  politics,  there  has  subsisted  between  us,  always,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, a  great  degree  of  personal  kindness. 

"  Differing  widely  on  many  great  ^questions  respecting  our  institutions, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  those  differences  never  interrupted  our 
personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been  present  at  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished instances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfre- 
quently  with  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association 
of  political  friends  he  was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country  and  all  the  world  admit  that. 
His  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  was  clear,  quick,  and 
strong. 

*  During   Mr.   Calhoun's    last    days,  cannot  look  (ruih  in  the  face  and  oppose 

while  conversing  about  the  public  men  it  by  argument.     I  think  that  it  can  be 

with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  he  readily  perceived  by  his  manner,  when 

said :  "  Mr.  Webster  has  as  high  a  stand-  he   felt   the   unanswerable    force   of   a 

ard  of  truth  as  any  statesman  with  whom  reply."     [See  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  A. 

I  have  met  in  debate.     Convince  him,  W.   Venables,  in  Mr.  Webster's  Corre- 

and  be  cannot  reply;  he  is   silenl;  he  spondcnce,  ii.,  371.] 
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"  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the  manner  of  the  exhibition  of 
liia  sentiments  in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  con- 
densed, concise;  sometimes  impassioned — still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the 
plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think, 
which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
often,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is 
known  to  us  all — is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more 
respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no 
man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when 
he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate — his  form  still  erect,  with 
a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did 
in  fact  possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  impressive,  and,  I  may  say,  an 
imposing  manner — who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived.  Sir,  I  have  not,  in 
public  nor  in  private  life,  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  has  wasted  less  of 
life  in  what  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  leas  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not 
connected  with  the  Immediate  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  Out  of 
the  Chambers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

"My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just  terms  of  his 
colloquial  talents.  They  certainly  were  singular  and  eminent.  There  was 
a  charm  in  his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  delighted,  especially,  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men.  I  suppose  that  there  has 
been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an  inter- 
course and  such  conversation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  character,  in  general,  was  his 
conversational  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  talents  and  ability, 
that  has  made  him  so  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to* 
which  he  belonged. 

"  Mr.  President,'  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  all  high 
character;  and  that  was,  unspotted  integrity — unimpeached  honor  and 
character.  If  be  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  and  honorable,  and 
noble.  There  was  nothing  grrovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  came 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly 
patriotic  and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  es- 
poused, and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside  from  that  large  regard 
for  that  species  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  stations  for 
Ihe  benefit  of  the  republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive  or  a 
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selfish  feeling.  Ilowevcr,  sir,  he  may  have  differed  from  others  of  us  in 
his  political  opinions  or  his  political  principles,  those  opinions  and  those 
principles  will  now  descend  to  posterity,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done 
it  so  well,  so  successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  all  time 
with  the  records  of  his  country.  He  is  now  an  historical  character.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  here  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds 
and  upon  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  his 
character,  and  his  public  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  bo 
obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateftil 
recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age,  that  we  have  been  his  contem- 
poraries, that  we  have  seen  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall  delight  to 
speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  come  that  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession, 
to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter, his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and 
the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Webster  again  had  occasion  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  tlie  admission  of  Cah'fornia.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks,  he  said  : 

"  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  California ;  my  opinion 
is  made  up.  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  character 
of  the  Territorial  bills.  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  them  on  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  I  have  already  avowed ;  and  I  do  apprehend,  sir,  an 
entire  concurrence  in  these  opinions  by  a  majority  of  this  body ;  and  my 
conviction  is,  that,  when  these  bills  shall  come  up,  and  this  body  shall 
come  to  a  decision  upon  them — upon  what  may  be  called  the  contested 
part  of  them — the  majority  of  this  body  will  come  to  a  conclusion  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  country,  in  extending  to  it  more  harmony,  quiet,  and 
satisfaction. 

"  Sir,  I  desire — if  I  may  say  so — to  preserve  the  credit  of  this  great  Re- 
publican Government  in  the  estimation  of  men  all  over  the  world,  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  great, 
constitutional,  free,  representative  Government  cannot  go  on  with  certainty 
and  dispatch,  and  without  impediment ;  that  it  is  liable  to  a  great  hiatus 
every  now  and  then ;  that  the  great  principle  of  free  government  is  likely, 
after  all,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  exemplified  in  this  great  republic,  as  its 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  fondly  hoped  and  predicted.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  we  should  take  such  a  course  in  regard  to  these  exciting  ques- 
tions as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  resume  and  go  through 
with  our  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see  harmonious  legblation,  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects which  touch  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  until  this  question 
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fihall  be  settled.  There  are  great  questions — highly  important  questions — 
for  the  decision  of  which  the  country,  North  and  South,  and  in  the  centre, 
have  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  at  this  session.  ■ 
For  one,  I  despair  of  any  wise,  and  temperate,  and  just  legislation,  until 
these  disturbing  questions  be  removed ;  and  therefore  I  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  shall  be  settled.  I  wish  them  to  be 
settled  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  no  new  platform.  I  ask  no  new  concessions  on  one  side  or  the 
other — no  new  compromises;  the  Constitution  is  enough,  it  is  broad 
enough,  fiiU  enough,  efficient  enough;  and  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  act 
with  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  candor,  and  magnanimity,  and  I 
will  add,  with  what  is  equally  important,  a  fraternal  regard  and  sympathy 
upon  the  questions  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  be 
able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  perils.  We  who  sit  here, 
clothed  with  this  high  authority  for  the  moment,  are,  I  firmly  believe,  able 
to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassing  condition,  and  to 
satisfy  the  public  judgment  and  the  public  feeling  of  the  extreme  North 
and  the  extreme  South  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

'*  Sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  for  wandering  into  these  gen- 
eral remarks.  I  had  no  intention  to  do  so  when  I  rose ;  but  I  must  now 
express  my  sincere,  deliberate  conviction,  that  our  true  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed onward,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  devolved 
upon  us  by  recent  events,  by  the  acquisitions  that  have  been  made  by  this 
Government  of  these  great  Territories,  and  to  take  them  up,  and  act  upon 
one  and  all  in  the  spirit  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribes tu  us  all,  enjoins  upon  us  all,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  that 
spirit  in  all  our  legislation. 

"  WeJl,  when  gentlemen  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  on  these  propo- 
sitions, and  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  movers  of  the  propositions  shall  have 
had  all  the  opportunity  they  desire  for  replying  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
practical  measures,  with  the  view  to  their  being  decided  upon,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been  presented." 

From  this  time  until  the  18th,  Mr.  Webster  steadily  pressed 
on  in  the  same  .course,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  the 
proposed  reference  to  a  special  committee  was  inexpedient, 
but  not  unwilling  to  have  any  course  taken  that  was  likely  to 
result  in  some  definite  action.  When  the  question  was  finally 
taken,  he  voted  against  the  reference,  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eight  Senators.  On  the  19th,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  Mr.  Clay  being  made  chair- 
man.    Mr.  Webster  did  not  seek  to  be  excused  from  serving  on 
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the  committee,  but  he  went  immediately  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  May. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  29th 
of  April.  His  coming  had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
although  no  formal  preparation  was  made  to  receive  him.  But 
at  an  early  hour  "  Bowdoin  Square,"  in  front  of  the  hotel  where 
he  was  expected,  was  thronged,  and  by  five  o'clock  every  spot 
favorable  for  hearing  or  seeing  him  was  occupied.  He  came 
from  the  railway  in  an  open  barouche,  attended  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends.  The  multitude  received  him  with  everv  mark 
of  respect.  An  informal  address  of  welcome  was  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  in  which  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  excited  controversy  then  going  on,  and  expressed  "the 
abiding  gratitude  of  the  great  party  of  the  Union,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  which  Mr.  Webster  had  brought  to  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Webster  arose  in  the  carriage  and  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, saying,  that  he  had  made  an  efibrt  to  allay  excited  feeling 
and  to  restore  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  its  "  old  har- 
monious way."  He  had  believed  that  Massachusetts  would 
approve  of  his  "  honest,  cautious,  and  sincere  exertion  to  allay 
the  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  restore 
Congress  to  its  constitutional  capacity  for  action."  "But, 
however  that  may  be,"  he  added,  "  that  effort  I  shall  repeat. 
I  shall  persevere,  regardless  of  all  personal  consequences.  I 
shall  support  no  agitations  having  their  foundations  in  mere 
ghostly  abstractions.  I  shall  say  nothing  that  may  foster  the 
unkind  passions  separating  the  North  from  the  South.  May 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  before  it  utters  any 
sentiment  which  shall  increase  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  such  a  subject.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachu- 
setts— whether  this  old  State,  improved  by  two  centuries  of 
civilization — renowned  for  her  intelligent  character — conspicu- 
ous before  the  world — a  leading  State  in  this  country  ever  since 
it  was  a  country — a  leading  State  in  the  Union  since  it  was  a 
Union — the  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachusetts  will  con- 
quer her  local  prejudices,  will  shrink  from,  or  will  come  up  to, 
a  fair,  reasonable,  and  moderate  perfonnance  (and  no  more  i^ 
a8ked)^of  her  sworn  obligations.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
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take  no  step  backward,  but  shall  continue  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  concord.  It  is  my  desire  to 
see  that  state  of  things  produced  in  which,  filling  all  hearts 
with  gratitude,  all  bosoms  with  joy,  illuminating  all  faces, 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  people,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  there  shall  exist  the  balm 
of  all  our  sufferings  ;  the  great  solace  of  all  our  political  calami- 
ties ;  the  security  of  every  thing  prosperous  and  great  in  the 
future — and  that  is,  the  united  love  of  a  united  government." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tone  and  sentiment 
of  these  remarks  were  acceptable  or  distasteful  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  at  the  moment.  There  was  a  large  de- 
gree of  local  irritation  about  the  peculiar  topic  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  diligently  fomented  by  those  who 
sought  to  continue  the  excitement ;  and  the  intimation,  that 
Massachusetts  had  prejudices  which  needed  to  be  conquered,  of 
course  could  not  be  well  received  by  those  who  felt  that  they 
were  never  wrong..  But  it  was  Mr.  Webster's  duty  now  to 
utter  wholesome  even  if  they  were  unwelcome  truths ;  for  he 
had  been  assailed  with  great  injustice,  and  the  issue  was, 
whether  he  was  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  whom  he  rep- 
resented, in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  or  whether  that 
people  were  to  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  only  meas- 
ures that  could  preserve  it.  For  some  time  longer,  in  the  par- 
ticular community  which  he  thus  addressed  with  the  loftiest 
independence  that  has  been  exhibited  by  any  American  states- 
man, this  issue  remained  doubtful. 

During  this  visit  to  Massachusetts,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  brought  to  Mr.  Webster's  vindication 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  learning,  and  character, 
throughout  the  entire  controversy  which  followed  the  speech 
of  tlie  7th  of  March. 

[MB.   WEB8TBB  TO  PROFESSOR  STUART.*] 

"  Bonoir,  AprU  81«  1860. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  well  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
see  a  name,  so  much  venerated  and  beloved  by  me  as  yours  is,  on  the  let- 
tor  recently  received  by  me  from  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  approv- 

>  The  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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ing  the  general  object  and  character  of  my  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  the  7th 
of  March.  I  know  the  conscientiousness  with  which  you  act  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  therefore  value  your  favorable  sentiments  the  more  highly. 

"  Is  it  not  time,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  in  relation 
to  great  and  permanent  questions  of  government,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  men  are  under  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Qovcmment  under  which  they  live,  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  ?  I  am  afraid  we  are  falling  into  loose  habits  of  thinking 
upon  such  subjects ;  and  I  could  wish  that  your  health  and  strength  would 
allow  you  to  communicate  your  own  thoughts  to  the  public. 

**  We  have  established  over  us  a  much  better  form  of  government  than 
may  ordinarily  be  expected  in  the  allotments  of  Providence  to  men;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  consciences  of  all  well-meaning  men  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  should  rather  be  called  upon  to  uphold  this  form  of 
government,  than  to  weaken  and  undermine  it  by  imputing  to  it  objec- 
tions, ill-considered  and  ill-founded,  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  all 
government,  and  not  unfrequently  the  offspring  of  overheated  imagina- 
tions. 

"  A116w  me  to  conclude,  my  dear  sir,  by  offering  you  my  highest  re- 
Bpects,  and  my  affectionate  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

"  D.  Webster." 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  the  North,  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  altered  their  original  phui,  and  ]nit  the  admission 
of  California,  the  or<2:anization  of  the  other  Territories,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  bonndar}'  of  Texas,  into  one  bill.  Their 
report  was  made  on  the  8tli  of  May.  Besides  the  bill  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  three  objects,  they  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  respecting  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  whole  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  embraced  the  following  points  :  1.  The 
admission  of  any  new  State  or  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas, 
to  be  postponed  until  they  should  present  themselves,  when  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States.  2.  To  ad- 
mit California  forthwith  into  the  Tnion,  with  her  proposed 
boundaries.  3.  To  establish  Territorial  governments  for  Kew 
Mexico  and  Utah,  without  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  4.  To 
combine  the  two  last-mentioned  measures  into  one  bill.  6.  To 
establish  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  with 
a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  her  for  a  surrender  of  her  claim  to 
any  part  of  New  Mexico,  incorporating  this  provision  in  the 
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Bamo  bill  with  California  and  the  Territorial  governments.  6. 
To  make  more  effectual  provisions  of  law  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  service.  7.  Without  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  in  the  District, 
under  a  heavy  penalty.     It  would  then  die  out. 

Substantially,  these  recommendations  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  an\endment  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  fugitives,  accorded  with  what  Mr.  "Webster  had  ad- 
vised on  the  7th  of  March ;  although  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  incorporate  the  first  three  of  these  measures  into  one 
bill.  But  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  course  that  would 
produce  finally  the  adjustment  which  he  had  advocated. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  expedition,  organized  by 
Narcisso  Lopez,  secretly  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  for  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  that  island,  and 
wresting  it  from  the  Government  of  Spain.  President  Taylor, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  event,  dispatched  a  vessel-of- 
war  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  case  a 
landing  had  been  effected,  to  prevent  reenforcements  of  arms 
or  provisions  under  the  American  flag  from  reaching  the  in- 
vaders. In  tlie  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  May,  during  a  debate 
which  arose  upon  a  call  for  the  instructions,  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  proposed  an  amendment,  to  inquire  of  the  Presi- 
dent hy  what  authority  he  had  sent  an  armed  vessel  "  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Yulee,  of  Florida,  said : 

"  I  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  so  declare, 
that,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  the  law,  if  the  flag  of  revolution 
ifl  once  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  that  moment  it  is  the  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  hire  his  vessel,  or  to  sell  it,  to  the  revolution- 
ary party,  equally  as  to  the  other  party,  and  to  send,  under  the  American 
flag,  provisions  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  the  revolutionary  party  may 
require,  and  cim  pay  for.  And,  further,  that  every  person  who  chooses  to 
emigrate  to  the  island,  and  to  take  part  with  either  side,  has  the  full  right 
to  do  so,  provided  he  chooses  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the  contest.  And  I 
will  say,  further,  that  every  American  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  is 
entitled  to  be  protected  in  its  pursuit  by  the  public  force.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  instructions,  so  far  from  being  consistent  with  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  property,  are  in  violation  of  those  rights.  I  go  further, 
and  I  say  that  the  acts  ordered  to  be  done  are  acts  of  war.    I  say  that  the 
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President  has  undertaken  to  inyolye  the  country  in  the  danger  of  a  hos- 
tile collision  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  therefore  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  In  support  of  this  position,  I  have  to  refer 
back  to  the  ground  which  I  took  just  now,  that  the  moment  a  rey- 
olutionary  flag  has  been  raised  in  the  island  a  civil  war  is  begun,  and 
that,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  the  respective  parties  in  the  struggle  are  to 
be  regarded  by  all  other  people  as  belligerent  powers.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  order  given  to  our  fleej;  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  this  war 
is  raging,  to  take  part  in  that  war  by  preventing  reSnforcementA  and  sup- 
plies for  one  party,  and  not  the  other,  is  a  participation  in  the  war ;  and, 
if  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  successful,  it  will  justify  them  in 
treating  the  United  States  as  an  enemy,  and  in  treating  those  engaged  in 
such  acts  of  hostility  toward  them  with  all  the  severity  due  to  those  taken 
with  arms,  flagrante  hdhy 

After  a  claim  so  sweeping  as  this,  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  for  liim  to  come  forward,  and  state  the  law  on 
this  whole  subject,  as  he  held  it : 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  honorable  member  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  he  has  proposed,  because  it  seems  rather  offensive  in  its  terms.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  quite  regular  to  demand  by  what  authority  an  act  has  been 
done  until  the  inquiry  be  first  answered  whether  such  an  act  has  been 
done.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  honorable  member  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing  the  amendment.  If  he  does  not,  however,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  whole  resolution. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  propositions 
stated  by  the  honorable  member  from  Florida.  He  says  it  looks  to  him 
as  if  this  were  a  declaration  of  war  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Against  whom  ?  or  against  what  country  ? " 

Mr.  Yulee  :  "  Not  a  declaration  of  war.  I  said  that  the  instructions 
involved  an  act  of  war." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  An  act  of  war,  then.  Against  whom  ?  Against  what 
government,  what  country,  what  colony,  what  province  ?  It  is  important 
that  we  should  govern  ourselves  by  some  distinct  understanding  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  this  Government,  and  of  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Government,  established  by  standing  law.  If  we  mean  to  be  neutral, 
as  between  a  government  and  any  party  assailing  it  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
are  to  consider  what  our  treaty  stipulations  are  in  the  first  place,  and  upon 
what  relations  we  stand  to  the  government  of  that  country.  Now,  every- 
body knows  the  stipulations  of  peace,  amity,  and  good-will,  contained  in 
all  our  treaties  with  Spain ;  and  probably  every  member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that,  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  country,  at  different  times 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  so  far  as  the  Executive  Government  could 
pledge  the  country  to  a  particular  line  of  policy,  over  and  over,  and  over 
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again  we  assured  the  Goyenunent'  of  Spain  that,  if  Spain  shonld  not  Tolun^ 
tarily  relinquish  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  the  United  States  would 
do  to  her  eyery  office  of  kindness  and  good- will  to  maintain  her  in  posses- 
sion of  that  island ;  that  the  United  States  would  look  with  great  jealousy 
and  great  alarm  at  any  voluntary  surrender  of  Cuba  to  a  European  power ; 
and  that,  if  Spain  would  abstain  tcom  that,  she  might  be  assured  of  the 
good  offices  and  the  good-will  of  the  United  States,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  her  in  possession  of  the  island.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  how  far  those  communications  to  the  Spanish  Goyemment 
bind  Congress  or  the  country ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  General  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration; and  they  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on 
Spain  the  great  importance  of  our  peace,  and  her  regard  for  us ;  and  of 
preserving  that  island  in  her  possession,  and  under  her  authority.  These 
gignificatioijs  of  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Government  have  been  uni- 
form, and  they  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  never  heard 
of  a  complaint  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  direct  question.  What  is  it  that  is  com- 
plained of?  It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
a  portion  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  country  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  for 
a  certain  specific  purpose ;  and,  if  the  facts  are  as  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  for  a  purpose  not  only  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  constitu- 
tional to  be  executed  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Gk)vemment,  but 
a  purpose  made  his  special  duty  by  positive  statute.  If  there  is  any  case, 
it  is  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  military  expedition  has  been  fitted  out,  or 
begim  to  be  fitted  out,  in  the  United  States,  to  act  against  the  island  of 
Cuba,  now  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government.  And  it  is  not  material, 
if  such  be  the  fact,  if  it  be  fitted  out,  or  begun  to  be  fitted  out,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  others.  The  law  prevents 
the  tiling  being  done  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  suppose  that  what- 
ever action  the  President  has  taken  on  this  subject  is  founded  upon  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  military  expedition,  prepared  and  set  on  foot  in  the 
United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  law 
makes  it  his  express  duty,  wherever  he  can  exert  the  military  and  naval 
power,  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  exert  it 
to  defeat  such  an  expedition.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  a  United  States 
vessel  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  intending  to  violate  this  law  of  the 
coimtry  by  helping  to  carry  on  a  military  expedition  against  Cuba,  that 
vessel  is  just  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — for 
that  is  the  word  of  the  statute — as  if  she  lay  in  the  Potomac  River.  I 
suppose  that  nobody  doubts  now  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
is  in  and  over — protecting  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  protect- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  other  countries — all  that  are  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  flag  float  upon  the  sea  or  even  in  the  harbor 
of  a  foreign  port.    I  believe  that,  some  tfane  ago,  an  honorable  member 
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trom  Ohio  doubted  tliat,  and  I  believe  that  an  honorable  membcf  firop 
Kew  York  quoted  the  sentiment,  and  said  that  nobody  believed  it.  How- 
ever, I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  law,  settled  upon  the  surest  basb  of 
the  national  code.  If  that  be  so,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  in  duty,  wherever  he  finds  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  if  persons  are  engaged  in  violation  ot 
the  law  of  Congress,  by  use  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it. 

*^  Such  is  the  language  of  the  law, '  by  the  military  and  naval  amiA* 
ment  of  the  United  States.^  And  why  is  he  to  use  the  naval  armament  of 
the  United  States  unless  there  is  something  that  can  be  lawfully  done 
with  it  upon  the  sea  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Florida  has  read  the  Act  of  1818  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
acuteness.  I  say  that  that  act  not  only  gives  power  to  the  President,  but 
imposes  it  upon  him  as  a  duty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  by 
suppressing  every  unauthorized  expedition  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States 
against  any  portion  of  a  country,  province,  or  colony,  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. 

^^  I  will  not  go  into  this  subject  at  any  great  length.  But  pray,  what 
does  the  honorable  member  from  Florida  mean  ?  How  does  he  mean  to 
be  understood  when  he  says  that,  at  home,  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out process  and  warrant  ?  That  is  not  the  language  of  the  law,  nor  the 
language  of  the  Constitution ;  nor  is  it  consonant  to  our  general  ideas  of 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  If  an  insurrection 
breaks  out,  may  not  the  President  suppress  it  by  an  armed  force  ?  If  a 
squadron  were  coming  up  the  Potomac  River  to  bum  the  capital,  may  he 
not  resist  it  with  a  naval  force  ?  If  there  were  an  insurrection  of  colored 
persons  breaking  out  anywhere,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  must  he  stop  for  a  warrant  ?  Sir,  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  execute  the  laws ;  and,  where  there  is  an  open,  a  flagrant,  a 
dangerous  violation  of  law,  it  is  his  duty  to  come  with  the  proper  force  of 
the  country  to  the  rescue  of  the  violated  law,  and  to  reassert  and  re^tab- 
iish  it 

^*  I  do  not  know  what  arc  the  precise  facts  in  this  case,  but  I  have 
no  apprehension  at  all  that  it  will  be  found  that  any  thing  has  been 
done  which  should  not  have  been  done  or  that  any  thing  is  intended 
which  should  not  be  intended.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  what- 
ever has  been  done  in  the  case  has  been  done  upon  full  consideration ; 
and  that  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  will  show  to  the  country  that  no 
step  has  been  unadvisedly  taken,  and  that  no  object  has  been  cherished 
but  the  general,  salutary,  beneficial  one  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

"  But  the  honorable  gentleman  went  somewhat  further.  He  says  that, 
if  a  landing  be  made  on  the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  breaking  out  of  Civil  war,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  be 
neutraL    Why,  certainly  we  may  be  neutral  if  no  act  for  carrying  on  that 
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invasion,  and  raising  that  flag  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  has  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  or  set  on  foot,  or  prepared,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States." 

Mb.  Yulee  :  ^*  The  Senator  seems  to  have  understood  me  as  saying 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  that  the  moment 
the  reyolutionary  flag  was  raised,  there  was  a  civil  war,  and  there  were 
two  belligerent  parties." 

Mr.  Websteb  :  ^^  It  is  the  same  thing.  The  honorable  member  says 
that,  when  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  a  civil  war ;  and,  in  a  civil  war, 
we  are  bound  to  be  neutral.  Very  well.  But  it  is  no  neutrality  at  all  to 
Bufier  preparations  for  war — ^military  armaments — ^to  be  fitted  out,  and  sent 
fix>m  this  country  to  carry  on  that  war.  That  certainly  is  not  neutrality ; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  statute  of  1818  intended  to  prevent.  It  was 
that  no  such  civil  commotions  should  be  aided  by  military  armaments 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  against  the 
general  law  of  neutrality. 

^^The  honorable  member,  while  speaking  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  indulged  in  a  general  remark.  He  fears  that  there  is 
a  disposition  (running  through  various  acts  of  the  present  Administration) 
which  inclines  more  to  that  side  of  these  questions  which  is  not  the  repub- 
lican side.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  into  which  I  will  not  enter.  It  is 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  the  Senate.  I  can  only  say 
that,  for  one,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  intention  or  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he  means  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  country  honestly,  fairly,  and  firmly,  as  I  hope  he 
will  do,  as  I  trust  he  will  do,  as  I  believe  he  will  do.  As  to  the  rest,  sir, 
I  know  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  republican 
SB  any  of  us." 

[to  MB,   BLATCHFOBD.] 

••  WASHiirGTOir,  May  26, 1860,  Snnday,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  We  are  all  quite  delighted  to  hear  such  good  news 
from  Mary.  How  I  should  like  to  be  in  Fourteenth  Street,  to  join  in  her 
welcome  I 

^^  I  suppose  she  must  have  come  along  with  General  Lopez  I '  Did  I  not 
lay  down  the  law  in  that  matter  in  pretty  good  time  ? 

"  You  do  not  read  every  thing ;  but  you  may  read  this  speech  some 
leisure  hour. 

"  There  is  some  historical  matter  in  it.  We  are  all  well,  and  so  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  Mary  Scott  is  with  us  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  DAimsL  Websteb." 

I  He  had  been  repulsed  fkmn  Cuba  and  had  returned  to  the  United  States 
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Wlien  the  discussion  came  on  in  regard  to  the  "compro- 
mise measures,"  and  before  Mr.  Webster  left  the  Senate,  he 
had  occasion  three  times  to  press  steadily  the  principles  of 
settlement  which  he  had  advised  for  the  disposal  of  these  com- 
plicated and  irritating  subjects.  The  first  time  was  on  the  13th 
of  June,  when  a  motion  was  pending  made  by  Mr.  Tumey,  of 
Tennessee,  to  strike  out  the  section  of  the  bill  settling  the 
boundaries  of  Texas.  This  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
omission,  and  Mr.  Webster  successfully  opposed  it,  in  a  short 
speech  that  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  an  amendment  was  pending,  moved 
by  Mr.  Soul^,  of  Louisiana,  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
the  States  formed  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Utali  should  have 
the  right  of  making  their  own  constitutions,  and  of  presenting 
them  to  Congress,  with  or  without  a  prohibition  against  slavery, 
as  the  people  fonning  those  States  might  see  fit.  This  was  but 
a  superfluous  assertion  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  committee  had  advised  Congress  to  act.  But,  as  it  had 
been  presented  in  this  form,  it  was  plain  that,  if  Mr.  Webster 
should  vote  against  it,  he  would  be  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  willing  to  see  accomplished  in  another  way  what  he  had 
declared  he  did  not  desire  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  He,  therefore,  took  this  occa- 
sion to  repeat  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  to  say  that,  in  rejecting  the  ''  Wilmot  Proviso  " 
from  the  Territorial  bills,  he  had  acted  upon  a  full  and  deep 
conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  exclude  slavery  from 
those  Territories  by  Act  of  Congress,  because  there  were  suf- 
ficient natural  causes  which  would  by  their  own  operation 
exclude  it  forever.  This  opinion  he  said  had  been  strengthened 
by  every  thing  he  had  since  heard.  Having  declared  that  he 
should  vote  for  Mr.  Soul6's  amendment,  he  said : 

"  I  repeat  aj^ain,  I  do  it  upon  the  exact  grounds  upon  which  I  declared, 
upon  the  7th  day  of  March,  that  I  should  resist  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso/ 

*•  Sir,  it  docft  not  seem  to  strike  other  Senators  as  it  strikes  me,  but  if 
there  be  any  qualification  to  that  general  remark  which  I  made,  or  the 
opinion  which  T  expressed  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  every  foot  of  territory 
of  the  United  Stiitcs  has  a  fixed  character  for  slavery  or  no  slavery,  if 
there  be  any  qualification  to  that  remark,  it  has  arisen  here,  from  what 
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seems  to  be  an  indisposition  to  define  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico ;  that 
is  all  the  danger  there  is.  All  that  is  part  of  Texas  was,  by  the  resolutions 
of  1845,  thrown  under  the  general  condition  of  the  Texan  Territory ;  and 
let  me  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if,  for  want  of  defining  the  boundaries 
of  New  Mexico,  by  any  proceeding  or  process  hereafter,  or  by  any  eyent 
hereafter,  any  portion  which  they  or  I  do  not  believe  to  be  Texas  should 
be  considered  to  become  Texas,  then,  so  far,  that  qualification  of  my  re- 
mark is  applicable.  And,  therefore,  I  do  feel,  as  I  had  occasion  to  say 
two  or  three  days  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pass  this  bill, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite  boundary  fixed  now,  and  fixed  for- 
ever, between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  the  limits  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  limits  of  Texas.  Here  the  question  lies.  If  gentle- 
men wish  to  act  efficiently  for  their  own  purposes,  here  it  is,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  act.  And  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  done  at  once,  is  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Now  Mexico. 

"  Mr.  President,  when  I  see  gentlemen  from  my  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt  ftom  motives  of  the  highest  character  and  for  most  conscien- 
tious purposes,  not  concurring  in  any  of  these  great  questions  with  myself^ 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  taking  on  myself  an  uncommon  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. The  fact,  that  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  the  Senate  took  a  different  view  of  their  own  duties  in  the  same 
case,  naturally  led  me  to  reconsider  my  own  course,  to  reexamine  my  own 
opinions,  to  rejudge  my  own  judgment.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  gone 
through  this  process,  without  prejudice,  as  I  hope,  and  certainly  I  have 
done  so  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  regret  at  being  called  upon  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  take  a  step  which  may  dissatisfy  some  to  whom  I  should  always 
be  desirous  of  rendering  my  public  course,  and  every  event  and  action  of 
my  public  life,  acceptable,  yet  I  cannot  part  from  my  own  settled  opinions, 
I  leave  consequences  to  themselves.  It  is  a  great  emergency,  a  great  exi- 
gency, that  this  country  is  placed  in.  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  consistency.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  has  any  thing  been  advanced  to  show  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  said  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  any  speech,  or  sentiment,  or  letter,  or  declaration,  that  I  ever  delivered 
in  my  life ;  and  all  would  be  convinced  of  this  if  men  would  stop  to  con- 
sider and  look  at  real  differences  and  distinctions.  But  where  all  is  gen- 
eral denunciation,  where  all  is  clamor,  where  all  is  idle  and  empty  declama- 
tion, where  there  is  no  search  after  truth,  no  honest  disposition  to  inquire 
whether  one  opinion  is  different  from  the  other,  why,  everybody,  in  that 
way  of  proceeding,  may  be  proclaimed  to  be  inconsistent. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  things  of  this  sort  that 
appear  in  the  public  press.  I  know  it  would  be  useless.  Those  who  are 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would  not  publish  my  explanations  or  distinc- 
tions if  I  were  to  make  them.  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  here  has  any 
thing  to  say  on  this  subject,  though  I  throw  out  no  challenge,  yet  if  any 
gentleman  here  chooses  to  undertake  the  task,  and  many  there  possibly 
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are  who  think  it  an  easy  task,  to  show  in  what  respect  any  thing  that  I 
said  in  the  debate  here  on  the  7th  of  March,  or  any  thing  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  Newburjrport,  is  inconsistent  with  any  recorded 
opinion  of  mine  since  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  arose,  Ib 
1837, 1  will  certainly  answer  him  with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and 
shall  be  content  to  stand  or  fall  l)y  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  my  object  is  peace.  My  object  is  reconciliation.  My  purpose  is, 
not  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  South. 
My  object  is  not  to  continue  useless  and  irritating  controTcrsies.  I  am 
against  agitators.  North  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and 
South,  and  against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and 
I  know  no  locality  but  America ;  that  is  my  country.  My  heart,  my  sen- 
timents, my  judgment,  demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  such  a  course  as 
shall  promote  the  good,  and  the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
country.    This  I  shall  do,  Gk)d  willing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  * 

While  the  fi'iends  of  the  so-called  "  compromise  measures  '' 
were  painfully  working  to  carry  them  through  the  Senate, 
against  both  a  JSTorthern  and  a  Southern  resistance  springing 
from  very  discordant  motives,  President  Taylor  suddenly  died, 
on  the  9th  of  July.  What  effect  this  event  might  produce, 
upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
doubtful.  General  Taylor,  according  to  a  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  character  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  a  soldier's  foresight, 
but  not  the  foresight  of  a  statesman.  His  policy,  in  relation  to 
California  and  the  Territories,  announced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  session,  was  embraced  by  that  class  of  public  men  who 
were  most  in  his  confidence,  and  who  were  naturally  prone  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  because  it  was  the  President's.  These  per- 
sons, out  of  regard  for  consistency,  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
the  pending  plan  of  settlement  after  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  as  they  had  opposed  it  before.  Nor  was  it  certain,  at 
first,  what  course  would  be  taken  by  the  new  President,  or  in 
what   direction   the   influence   of  the  Executive  Department, 

*  After  the  opportunity  thus  given,  great  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
no  one  came  forward  in  the  Senati\  decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great 
while  Mr.  Webster  remained  there,  to  cause  then  in  his  place,  and  derided  the 
call  in  question  the  propriety  or  con-  proviso  of  freedom,  the  principle  of  the 
sistency  of  his  present  course;  but,  in  ordinance  of  17S7." 
1858,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  hare  seen,  in 
in  the  Senate,  as  "a  great  statesman,  1860,  followed  Mr.  Webster  in  the  de- 
now  dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  his  bate,  after  the  speech  of  Match  7th,  bat 
life  led  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  free-  he  did  not  use  such  language  to  Mr. 
dom — of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  of  Webster  living,  as  he  used  of  Mr.  Web- 
freedom  in  the  States,  and  ^ho,  on  the  ster  when  dead. 
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which  is  always  great  in  a  critical  state  of  affairs,  would  be 
exerted.  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President,  was  not,  however, 
personally  identified  with  the  peculiar  policy  of  President 
Taylor ;  and  his  known  moderation  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
political  relations  in  which  he  stood  among  the  public  men  of 
his  own  great  State,  where  there  was  a  decided  antagonism 
between  himself  and  certain  of  the  leading  'WHiigs  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  proposed  "  compromise  measures,"  led  to  the  be-, 
lief  that  his  administration  would  be  one  standing  in  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  these  measures  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Fillmore  was,  moreover,  a  civilian  and  a  states- 
man of  large  civil  exi)erience ;  one  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook  the  consequences  of  a  military  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  nor  one 
who  would  fail  to  see  how  the  critical  questions  in  relation  to 
slavery  might  be  adjusted  by  appropriate  legislation.  These 
expectations  became  at  once  confirmed,  so  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  President  Fillmore,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  oflSce,  had 
offered  the  Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Webster.  But,  in  the 
interval  between  the*  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  offer  by  President  Fillmore,  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  danger  that  the  extreme  Southern  Senators 
would  join  the  extreme  Xortkern  members  in  admitting  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  laying  the  Territorial  bills  on  the  table,  to  go  over 
until  the  next  session.  But  many  senators  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  disposed  to  give  time  for  the  character  of  the  new 
administration  to  be  developed ;  and,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr.  Webster  had  been  asked  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  ^tate,  a  hope  of  the  final  success  of  all  the  pending  measures 
was  revived.  This  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  between 
the  16th  and  the  20th  of  July.  With  great  reluctance,  he  con- 
sented to  a  demand  which  he  could  not  well  refuse.  "  I 
yielded,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st,  "  to  what  has  been  suggested 
on  so  many  sides,  and  gave  up  my  own  wishes  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  my  friends.  I  must  leave  myself  in  their  hands. 
There  is  work  enough  before  me,  and  anxious  duty  in  plenty  : 
but,  if  I  can  preserve  my  health,  I  will  toil  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer here,  though  I  confess  it  does  seem  hard  that,  at  my  age,  I 
cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  of  my  own  home.    I  was  persuaded 
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to  think  it  was  my  duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it."  * 
To  another  friend  he  writes  on  the  same  day : 

'*  Mj  brain  has  been  in  such  a  whirl  for  a  week  that  I  have  hardly  been 
composed  enough  to  write  to  anybody.  I  am  weU,  and  that  is  about  all  I  can 
say  of  myself,  except  that  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  haye  done  a  yery  foolish 
thing.  A  hot  and  anxious  summer  is  before  me ;  I  dread  its  heat  and  its 
.fatigue,  and  I  shrink  from  its  responsible  duties.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  to 
give  up  home  and  rest  for  such  a  prospect  of  things  is  bad  enough.  Bat 
I  must  try  to  go  through  it."  • 

Before  he  left  the  Senate,  he  made  one  more  effort  to  im- 
press upon  its  members  and  upon  the  country  the  necessity  for 
a  final  disposition  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures." 

In  this  speech,  which  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  July, 
after  a  frank  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  character  of  Greneral 
Taylor,  he  proceeded  to  say  : 

"  The  longer  we  stay  in  the  midst  of  this  agitating  subject,  ihe  longer 
the  final  disposition  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  that 
anxiety  which  possesses  my  breast.  I  wish,  sir,, so  far  as  I  can,  to  harmo- 
nize opinions.  I  wish  to  facilitate  some  measure  of  conciliation.  I  wish 
to  consummate  some  proposition  or  other  that  shall  bring  opposing  senti- 
ments together,  and  give  the  country  repose.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day 
to  compare  or  contrast  measures  or  plans  which  have  been  proposed.  A 
measure  was  suggested  by  the  President  *  in  his  message  of  1848.  The 
<iame  measure,  substantially,  was  again  recommended  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent *  in  his  message  of  1849.  Then  there  is  before  us  this  proposition  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  I  do  not  regard  these  as  opposite,  conflict- 
ing, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  antagoniatical  propositions  at  all. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  all  agrt^e.  Beyond  what  was  proposed,  either 
by  Mr.  Polk  or  by  the  late  President,  this  report  of  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  now  before  us,  go  another  step.  Their  suggestions  were,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  the  late  President,  to  admit  California,  and  for  the  present  to 
stop  there.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  admit  California,  but 
also  to  make  a  proper  provision,  if  the  Senate  deem  the  provision  proper, 
for  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  UtAh.  I  confess,  sir,  my  judgment 
from  the  first  has  been  that  it  was  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
make  some  provision  for  these  Territories;  but  I  have  been  indifferent 
whether  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  should  be  done  in  one  bill  or  in 
separate  bills,  except  that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  and  has  beer 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Harvey,  July  21  St.    Correspondence,  ii.,  878. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  July  2l8t. 

*  Mr.  Polk.  *  General  Taylor. 
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my  opinion  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  have  been  bettsr  to  have 
proceeded  measure  by  measure.  That  was  a  matter  of  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  course. 

*^  I  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Circumstances  called  me 
to  my  home  during  its  deliberations ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  seemed  to  be,  and  I  thought  the  better  opinion,  in 
ikvor  of  beginning  with  California,  and  then  taking  up  the  other  meas- 
ures in  their  order.  Upon  further  consideration,  the  committee,  very 
fairly,  I  doubt  not,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, thought  fit  to  unite  the  three  things  which  are  in  this  bill.  Well, 
sir,  whether  singly  or  together,  each  and  every  one  of  these  objects  meets 
my  approbation ;  and  they  are  all,  in  my  judgment,  desirable. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  object  to  admit  California. 
I  do  not  conceal  from  myself^  nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  from  others,  that 
California  is  before  us  with  some  degree  of  irregularity  stamped  upon  her 
proceedings.  She  has  not  been  through  the  previous  process  of  terri- 
torial existence.  She  has  formed  her  constitution  without  our  consent. 
But  I  consider,  sir,  that  California,  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  attended  her  birth  and  progress  to  the  present  moment,  en- 
titles herself,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  an  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules.  Who  expected  to  see  such  a  great  community  spring  up  in 
tmch  an  incredibly  short  time  ?  Who  expected  to  see  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people  engaged  in  such  an  employment,  with  so 
much  activity,  and  enterprise,  and  commerce,  drawing  to  themselves  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  whole  world  in  the  period  of  a  few  months  ? 
Well,  sir,  she  comes  to  us  with  a  constitution  framed  upon  Republican 
models,  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  still  regarding  her  application  a&  premature 
and  irregular,  I  am  for  admitting  her,  as  there  has  been  nothing  done 
which  her  admission  on  our  part  will  not  cure.  She  will  be  lawfully  in 
the  Union  if  we  admit  her,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  ihkt 
point. 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Territories,  I  have  been  and  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  separate,  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Cimgress, 
without  having  made  a  suitable  provision  for  their  government.  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  allow  things  to  stand  as  they  are.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  admitting  California,  and  stopping 
there.  Well,  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a 
course  of  policy  should  be  adopted,  if  it  would  meet  the  proper  concurrence. 
But,  then,  I  have  always  supposed,  sir,  that,  if  we  were  now  acting  upon 
California  as  a  separate  measure,  and  should,  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
measure,  admit  her  into  the  Union,  the  inquiry  would  hnmediately  arise, 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  I  have  never  supposed  that  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Territories  would  thereby  be  put  to  rest,  even  for  the  present. 
I  have  supposed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  next  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a  government  for  the  Territories,  and 
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prosecute  that  subject  until  it  should  be  in  some  manner  terminated  by 
CongrcBS,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  state,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Territories.  The  honorable  member  from 
Illinois,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  committee,  sits  near  me,  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  can  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  the  opinion  that, 
if  we  should  this  day  admit  California  alone,  he  would  to-morrow  feel  it 
his  duty  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  or  to 
make  some  disposition  of  them. 

Mb.  Douglas  (in  a  low  voice)  :  "Does  the  Senator  wish  an  answer?** 

Mb.  Webster:  "I  should  like  to  know  the  honorable  member's 
purpose." 

Mr.  Douglas  :  "  Mr.  President,  if  California  should  be  admitted  by 
herself,  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  duty,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  move  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  Territories  at 
once,  and  put  them  through,  and  also  the  Texas  boundary  question,  aad 
to  settle  them  by  detail,  if  they  are  not  settled  in  the  aggregate,  together. 
I  can  say  such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  Then,  sir,  it  is  as  I  supposed.  We  should  not  get  rid 
of  the  subject,  even  for  the  present,  by  admitting  California  alone.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  not  wise  to  conceal  our  condition  from  ourselves.  Suppose  we 
admit  California  alone.  My  honorable  friend,  from  Illinois,  brings  in,  then, 
a  bill  for  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  two  Houses  respectively,  and 
endeavor  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  probable  fate  of  such  a  bill. 

"  If  it  be  a  bill  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  we  know  it  could 
not  pass  this  House.  If  it  be  a  bill  without  such  a  prohibition,  we  know 
what  difficulty  it  would  encounter  elsewhere.  So  that  we  very  little  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  taking  up  California,  and  acting  upon  it  alone.  I  am,  there- 
fore, sir,  decidedly  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
upon  your  table. 

"But,  sir,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  approve  the  motion 
which  is  shortly  to  be  made  for  laying  this  whole  measure  upon  the  table, 
and  thereby  disposing  of  this  bill,  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that,  if  this 
measure  be  defeated  by  that  proceeding,  or  any  other,  I  hold  myself  not 
only  inclined,  but  bound,  to  consider  any  other  nieoHures  which  may  be 
suggested.  The  case  is  pressing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  urgent.  When  have  we  ever  before  had  any  foreign  question,  any  ex- 
terior question,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  has  occupied  the  consideration  of 
Congress  for  seven  months,  and  yet  been  brought  to  no  result  ?  When 
have  we  had  a  subject  before  us  that  has  paralyzed  all  the  operations  of 
the  (Government,  that  has  displaced  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  left  us,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  of  a  ses- 
sion, without  the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  bills  ?    What  is  now  pro- 
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posed  is,  to  make  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
without  restriction.  I  feel  authorized  to  assume,  from  the  circumstances 
before  us,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  of  the  South  to  decide 
whether  this  Territorial  government  without  restriction,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  shall  be  established  or  not.  I  have  voted  against  restriction  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given  to  the  Senate,  and  may  repeat ;  but  it 
now  lies  with  Southern  gentlemen  to  say  whether  this  bill,  thus  providing 
for  Territorial  governments  without  restriction,  shall  pass  or  not ;  and  they 
will  decide  that  question,  doubtless,  by  reference  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  it  should  not  pass. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  this  measure  does  not  pass,  I 
am  ready  to  support  other  proper  measures  that  can  and  will  pass.  I  shall 
never  consent  to  end  this  session  of  Congress  until  some  provision  is  made 
for  New  Mexico.  Utah  is  less  important.  Let  her  repose  herself  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  Unother  year,  if  necessary.  But  as  to  New  Mex- 
ico, situated  as  she  is,  with  a  controversy  on  her  hands  with  her  more 
powerful  neighbor,  Texas,  I  shall  never  consent  to  the  adioumment  of 
Congress  without  a  provision  made  for  avoiding  a  collision,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  point  in  controversy,  between  that  Territory  and  that 
State.  I  have  the  strongest  objection  to  the  premature  creation  of  States. 
I  stated  that  objection  at  length  in  the  Senate  some  two  years  ago.  The 
bringing  in  of  small  States  with  a  representation  in  the  Senate  equal  to 
the  representation  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  and  with  a  very  small 
number  of  people,  deranges  and  disturbs  the  proper  balance  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  converts  the  Senate  into  a 
kind  of  oligarchy.  There  may  be  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  small  States  in 
the  Southwest,  ha>'ing  as  many  Senators  in  Congress  as  they  have  Repre- 
sentatives. This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  incongruity  which  such 
a  ca»e  produces  in  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

"  It  disfigures  the  symmetry  of  the  Government ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  make  the  slightest  possible  difference,  in  my  estimation,  whether 
they  arc  to  be  free  States  or  slave  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  convert  a 
Territory  that  is  immature,  and  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union  on  account 
of  want  of  population,  into  a  State,  merely  because  it  Avill  be  a  free  State. 
That  does  not  weigh  with  me  a  hair.  But  my  objection  has  been  and  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  or  attempted  to  state,  that  the  admission  of  States  with 
BO  small  an  amount  of  population  deranges  the  system.  It  makes  the 
Senate  what  it  waa  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, sir,  as  I  favor  the  admission  of  California,  although  she  presents  her- 
self before  us  with  some  irregularities  in  her  course  of  proceeding,  so  there 
are  greater  evils,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  now,  at  once,  or  than  the  provision  that  she  shall  be  admitted  in  a 
certain  time  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  that  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would  be 
to  leave  New  Mexico  without  a  government,  without  protection,  on  the 
very  eve  of  probable  hostilities  with  Texas,  so  far  as  I  can  discern ;  for,  to 
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my  mind,  there  is  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  there  will  arise 
collisions,  contests,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  bloodshed,  if  the  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico  are  not  settled  by  Congress, 

'^  Sir,  I  know  no  question  so  important,  connected  with  all  these  mat* 
ters,  as  this  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary.  That  immediately  and 
intimately,  in  my  judgment,  touches  the  question  of  the  duration  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  coimtry ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  gentlemen,  looking 
on  that  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  can  satisfy  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
retiring  from  their  seats  here,  and  leaving  it  where  it  is.  I  should  be  dere- 
lict to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  persist  to  the  last  in  bringing  it  to  a  decision 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  If  a  motion  be  made,  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced is  intended,  to  lay  this  bill  upon  the  table,  and  that  motion  pre- 
vails, this  measure  is  at  an  end.  Then  there  must  be  a  resort  to  some 
other  measures ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  say  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  bill,  I  shall  be  iu  favor  of  a  bill  which  shall  provide  for  three  things : 
namely,  the  admission  of  California  with  its  present  constitution  and 
boundaries,  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary,  and  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  State.  Such  a  measure  will  produce  a  termination  of 
the  controversies  which  now  agitate  us,  and  relieve  the  country  from 
distraction. 

"  Sir,  thb  measure  is  opposed  by  the  North,  or  some  of  the  North,  and 
by  the  South,  or  some  of  the  South ;  and  it  has  the  remarkable  misfortune 
to  encounter  resistance  by  persons  the  most  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  every  matter  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  There 
are  those  (I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  members  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  making  any  allusion  v/hatever,  in  what  I  may 
say,  to  members  of  this  House  or  of  the  other),  there  are  those  in  the  coun- 
try who  say,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  South  by  this  bill  gives  up 
every  thing  to  the  Nortli,  and  that  they  will  fight  it  to  the  last ;  and  there 
are  those  on  the  part  of  the  North  who  say  that  this  bill  gives  up  every 
thing  to  the  South,  and  that  they  will  fight  it  to  the  last.  And  really,  sir, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  disposition  to  uiake  battle  upon  the  bill,  by 
those  who  never  agreed  in  any  thing  before  under  the  light  of  heaven,  has 
created  a  sort  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling  between  them.  One  says, 
Give  me  your  hand,  niy  good  fellow ;  you  mean  to  go  against  tliis  bill  to 
the  death,  because  it  gives  up  the  rights  of  the  South ;  I  mean  to  go 
against  the  bill  to  the  death,  because  it  gives  up  the  rights  of  the  North ; 
let  us  shake  hands  and  cry  out,  *  Down  with  the  bill !  *  and  then  unitedly 
raise  the  shout — 

"  '  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage  I  ^ 

Such  is  the  consistency  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ascribe  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  motives  to  any  of 
the  gentlemen,  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber,  or  of  the  other  House,  who 
take  a  view  of  this  subject  which  differs  from  my  own.  1  cannot  but 
regret,  certainly,  that  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me,  and  especially  my 
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honorable  colleague,*  and  my  friends  from  Massachusetts  m  the  other 
House,  are  obliged,  by  their  sense  of  duty,  to  oppose  a  measure  which  I 
feel  bound  by  my  conscience  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.    They 
are  just  as  high-minded,  as  patriotic,  as  pure,  and  every  way  as  well-inten- 
tioned as  I  am ;  and,  sir,  if  it  were  put  to  vote,  and  the  question  were  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority,  I  must  confess  my  friends  from  Massuchusctts 
would  outvote  me.    But  still  my  own  opinions  are  not  in  the  least. degree 
changed.    I  feel  that  every  interest  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  representa- 
tives I  am,  as  well  as  every  great  interest  of  the  whole  country,  required 
that  this  measure,  or  some  measure  as  healing,  composing,  and  conciliatory 
as  this,  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment.    That  is 
my  object,  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  it.    Let  us  examine  this.    If  I  may 
analyze  the  matter  a  Uttlc,  both  in  regard  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
Massachusetts,  being  a  Northern  State,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  Northern  interests.     What  does  she  gain  by  this  bill  ?     What  does 
she  lose  by  it  ?    If  this  bill  passes,  Massachusetts  and  the  North  gain  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  with  her  present  constitution,  a 
very  highly  desirable  object,  as  I  believe,  to  all  the  North.     She  gains, 
also,  the  quieting  of  the  New  Mexican  question  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  these  questions,  because  it  is  the  one  most  immediately  menacing  evil 
consequences,  if  such  consequences  be  not  arrested  by  this  or  some  similar 
measure.     She  gains  the  quiet  of  New  Mexico,  and  she  gains  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Texas  boundary,  objects  all  desirable  and  most  important. 
More  than  that,  sir,  she  gains,  and  the  whole  North  gains,  and  the  wnole 
country  gains,  the  final  adjustment  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
slavery  questions.     When  I  speak  of  this  bill  in  that  connection,  I  mean 
also  to  connect  it  with  the  other  subjects  recommended  by  the  committee ; 
and  I  say  that,  if  the  whole  report  of  that  committee  could  be  carried  out, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  will  be  secured ;  that  is,  the 
settlement,  to  an  extent  of  far  more  than  a  majority  of  them  all,  of  the 
questions  connected  with  slavery  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  coun- 
try.   And  then,  sir,  Massachusetts,  and  the  North,  and  the  whole  country, 
gain  the  restoration  of  this  Government  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its 
functions.    The  North  and  the  South  will  see  Congress  replaced  in  its 
position  of  an  active,  beneficial,  parental  legislature  for  the  whole  Union. 
Consider,  sir,  what  has  happened  ?     While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  restoration  of  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions 
should  be  accomplished,  here  we  are,  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sc  ssion,  hardly  able  to  keep  the  Government  alive.    All 
is  paralysis.    We  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand.    Every  thing  is  suspended 
upon  this  one  topic,  this  one  idea,  as  if  there  were  no  objects  in  govern- 
ment, no  uses  in  government,  no  duties  of  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment, but  to  settle  one  question.     Well,  sir,  the  next  inquiry  is,  What  do 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  antislavery  States,  lose  by  this  adjust* 

'  Mr.  Davis. 
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ment  ?  I  put  the  qaestion  to  every  gentleman  here,  and  to  every  man  In 
the  country.  They  lose  the  application  of  what  is  called  the  *  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso ^  to  these  Territories,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I 
suppose  the  whole  North  are  not  willing  to  do,  or  willing  to  have  done. 
They  wish  to  get  California  into  the  Union  and  quiet  New  Mexico ;  they 
wish  to  terminate  t}ie  dispute  about  the  Texan  boundary,  cost  what  it 
reasonably  may.  They  make  no  sacrifice  in  all  these.  What  they  sacrifice 
is  this :  the  application  of  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso  *  to  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  that  is  all.  Now,  what  is  the  importance  of  that 
loss,  or  that  sacrifice,  in  any  reasonable  man^s  estimate  ?  Its  importance, 
sir,  depends  upon  its  necessity.  If,  in  any  reasonable  man^s  judgment,  the 
necessity  of  the  application  of  that  proviso  to  New  Mexico  is  apparent, 
why,  then  it  is  important  to  those  who  hold  that  the  further  extension  is 
to  be  resisted,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  But  if  it  be  not  necessary,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  call  for  it,  why,  then  there  is  no  sacrifice  made  in  refus- 
ing or  declining  to  apply  the  '  Wilmot  Proviso.' 

"  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is  no  matter  of 
principle  ;•  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  it  cannot  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  principle.  The  principle  of  the  North,  I  take  to  be,  that  there  shall 
be  no  further  extension  of  slave  territory.  Let  that  be  admitted ;  what 
then  ?  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  ever}-  case,  you  must  apply 
the  Wilmot  Proviso.  If  there  are  other  circumstances  that  are  imperative 
and  conclusive,  and  such  as  influence  and  control  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men,  rendering  it  unnecessary,  for  the  establishmeut  of  that  principle, 
to  apply  a  measure  which  is  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and  re- 
garded by  them  as  derogatory  to  their  equality  as  members  of  the  Union, 
then  I  say  it  is  neither  right,  nor  patriotic,  nor  just,  to  apply  it. 

"  My  honorable  colleague  admitted  the  other  day  with  groat  propriety 
and  frankness  that,  if  it  were  certain,  or  if  it  could  be  made  certain,  that 
natural  causes  necessarily  excluded  slavery  from  New  Mexico,  then  the 
restriction  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  Now,  by  certainty,  I  sup- 
pose my  colleague  meant  not  mathematical  certainty ;  I  suppose  he  meant 
that  high  probability,  that  moral  certainty,  which  governs  men  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life.  Our  duties  to  society,  our  pursuits  in  life,  are  all  meas- 
ured by  that  high  probability  which  is  something  short  of  mathematical 
certainty,  but  which  we  are  bound  to  act  upon  in  every  daily  transaction, 
cither  in  a  public  or  a  private  capacity.  Tlic  question,  therefore  (I  address 
myself  to  gentlemen  of  the  North),  is  this  :  Is  the  probability  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  New  Mexico  by  natural  causes  so  high,  and  strong, 
and  conclusive,  as  that  we  should  act  upon  it  as  we  act  on  the  same  de- 
gree of  probability  applied  to  other  questions  in  civil,  moral,  and  social 
relations  ?  I  shall  not  recur  to  what  I  have  myself  said,  heretofore,  on  this 
subject ;  for  I  suppose  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,'  and  my  friend  from 
Connecticut,"  who  discussed  this  matter  latterly,  have  left  it  proved,  and 
OS  much  demonstrated  as  any  problem,  of  a  moral  and  political  character 

*  Mr.  Cooper.  *  Mr.  Trueman  Smith. 
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can  be  demonstrated,  that  New  Mexico  is  not  a  country  in  which  slavery 
exists,  or  into  which  it  ever  can  be  introduced.  If  that  were  not  so  upon 
previous  evidence,  and  if  now  any  thing  further  need  be  added,  we  have 
before  us  to-day  an  authentic  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  themselves,  who,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  have  the  ultimate 
right  of  decision  on  a  subject  that  concerns  themselves  alone,  aiyi  that 
expression  is  against  slavery. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  is  yielded  by  the  NortK  but  a  mere  abstraction, 
a  naked  possibility,  upon  which  no  man  would  act  ?  No  man  would 
venture  a  farthing  to-day  for  a  great  inheritance  to  be  bestowed  on  him 
when  slavery  should  be  established  in  New  Mexico.  Now  that  there  is  an 
authentic  declaration  upon  the  subject  by  the  people  themselves,  what  is 
there  that  should  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  settling  this  matter  ?  Why  should 
we  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  adhering  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as  an  ab- 
stract notion?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  this 
case,  it  is  all  an  abstraction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  injunction 
against  slavery,  in  the  Ordinance,  of  1787,  was  a  mere  abstraction ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  its  uses;  but  I  say  the  application  of  that  rule  to  this 
case  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  nothing  else.  It  does  not  alfect  the  state 
of  things  in  the  slightest  degree,  present  or  future.  Every  thing  is  to  be 
now,  and  remain  hereafter,  with  or  without  that  restriction,  just  as  it 
would  the  other  way.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  clearly  an  ab- 
straction. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,  that  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  who  has 
studied  this  case  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  but  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  has  demon- 
strated, beyond  the  power  of  any  conscientious  man's  denial,  that  there 
can  be  no  slavery  in  the  Territory  about  which  we  are  speaking — that  the 
South  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  possible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it, 
and  that  the  North  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that  which  they  desire 
to  prohibit  will  ever  need  any  prohibition  there — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  my 
very  able  friend,  having  demonstrated  the  case,  did  not  carry  out  his  own 
demonstration. 

**  Tlie  expression  of  his  purpose  to  vote  against  this  bill  followed  one 
of  the  clearest  and  strongest  demonstrations  in  its  favor  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  any  man.  What  is  the  reason  of  his  opposition  ?  Why, 
the  gentleman  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
oppose  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  depart 
from  those  instructions.*  .  .  . 

"  Sir,  I  um  of  opinion  that  every  public  consideration  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Representatives,  and  the  most 
bumble  of  them  all,  I  am,  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  settling  this 
question  at  once  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms ;  the  necessity  of  judging 

*  Here  Mr.  Webster  entered  into  to  carry  out  what  are  called  instruct 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  doctrine  tions.  See  the  speech,  Works,  v.,  423; 
that  a   Senator  is  in  all  cases  bound    ei  aeq. 
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subjects  according  to  their  real  merit  and  importance,  and  acting  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  carried  away  by  fancies  of  *  gorgona, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,'  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  that  is  substan- 
tially valuable,  important,  and  essential  in  the  administration  of  the  Qoy- 
emment.  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  the  Union,  circum- 
scribed within  the  limits  of  eight  thousand  square  miles  of  barren,  rocky, 
and  st^ile  territory,  possesses  within  its  limits,  at  this  moment,  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  With  the  same  ratio  of  population.  New  York  would 
contain  nearly  six  millions,  and  Virginia  more  than  seven  millions.  What 
are  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  such  a  population  on  so  small  a  terri- 
tory ?  A  very  small  portion  of  them  live  by  the  tillage  of  the  laud.  They 
are  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  fall  under  the  control,  protection, 
and  regulation  of  the  laws  of  this  Government.  These  pursuits  are  com- 
merce, navigation,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  every  one  of  which  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Congress  every  day. 

"  On  none  of  these  subjects  does  Congress  ever  pass  a  law  that  docs 
not  materially  aflcct  the  happiness,  industry,  and  pmsperity  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  yes,  and  of  Rhode  Island  too  [looking  at  the  Khode-Island 
Senators]. 

"Is  it  not,  then,  of  great  importance  to  all  these  interests  that  the  Gov- 
emment  should  be  curried  on  regularly  ?  that  it  should  have  the  power  of 
action,  of  motion,  and  legislation  ?  Is  it  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  it 
should  be  all  paralyzed,  hung  up,  dependent  upon  one  idea,  as  if  there 
was  no  object  in  government,  no  use  in  government,  no  desirable  protec- 
tion from  government,  and  no  desirable  legislation  by  govenimcnt,  except 
what  relates  to  the  single  topic  of  slavery  ? 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  these  great  interests  would  be  readily  sur- 
.  rendered  by  the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  laboring  community  of 
the  Northern  States,  to  abstractions,  to  nuked  possibilities,  to  idle  fears 
that  evils  may  ensue  if  a  particular  abstract  measure  be  not  passed.  Men 
must  live ;  to  live  they  must  work.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done,  if  in  this 
way  all  the  business  of  society  is  stopped,  aud  every  thing  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  no  man  can  even  conjecture  when  the  ordinary 
march  of  afiairs  is  to  be  resumed  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  people  of  the 
North  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to  this  state  of  things.  Tlioy  desire  to  see  a 
measure  of  conciliation  pass,  and  to  have  harmony  restored  ;  to  be  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  under  the  protection  and  action  of 
good  laws ;  and  that  their  interrupted  labors  may  be  profitably  resumed, 
that  their  daily  employment  may  return,  that  their  daily  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  education  for  themselves  and  families  may  be  pn)vided.  Tliere 
has  not  been,  in  my  accjuaintance  with  the  people  of  this  country,  a  mo- 
ment in  which  so  much  alarm  has  been  experienced,  so  much  sinking  of 
the  heart  felt,  at  the  state  of  public  aflairs,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  now.  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge  for  themselves,  who  may  better  know  public 
opinion ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  the  conviction  of  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  North,  that  questions  such  as  have  occupied  us  here  should 
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not  be  allowed  any  longer  to  embarrass  the  Govemment,  and  defeat  the 
just  hopes  of  those  who  support  it,  and  expect  to  live  under  its  protection 
and  care. 

*M  haye  alluded  to  the  argument  of  my  Mend  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ablest  argument  on  this  subject  that  I  haye  heard ;  and  I 
haye  alluded  to  his  mtimated  yote,  as  illustrating  what  I  consider  the  eyil 
of  instructing  men,  before  a  case  arises,  as  to  what  shall  be  their  conduct 
upon  that  case.  The  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  is  as  indepen- 
dent as  any  other  man,  and,  of  course,  will  not  understand  me  to  mean 
any  ^ing  personal  in  what  I  haye  said.  I  take  his  case  mcn;ly  as  an 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  instructions.  Why  should  a  man 
of  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  while  acting  for  the  whole  country,  be 
controlled  in  his  judgment  by  instructions  giyen  by  others,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  no  yiew  of  the  whole  case  ? 

^'  I  haye  now,  Mr.  President,  said  what  I  think  the  North  may  gain, 
and  what  it  may  lose.  Now  let  us  inquire  how  it  is  with  the  South.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  South,  if  all  these  measures  pass,  will  gain 
an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  mode  for  the  reclamation  of  f ugitiye  slayes. 
As  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  say,  taking 
Maryland  as  an  example,  for  instance,  that  Maryland  will  gain  just  what 
Massachusetts  loses,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all ;  because  I  haye  not  the 
slightest  idea  that,  by  any  tlpng  that  we  can  do  here,  any  proyision  could 
be  made  by  which  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  become 
Busceptible  of  slaye  labor,  and  so  useful  to  the  South.  Now,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  that  I  wish  Southern  gen- 
tlemen should  consider  this  matter  calmly  and  deliberately.  There  are 
none  in  this  Chamber,  certainly,  who  desire  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
nor  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  all  the  world  out  of  doors  is  not 
as  wise  and  patriotic  as  gentlemen  within  these  walls.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  raise  the  loudest  clamor  against  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso and  other  restrictions  upon  slayery,  that  would  be  exceedingly  grati- 
fied, neyertheless,  to  haye  that  restriction  imposed.  I  belieye  there  are 
those  scattered  all  along  from  here  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  would  say, 
*Let  them  put  on  further  restrictions,  let  them  push  the  South  a  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  shall  haye  to  do.^  But,  again, 
the  Southern  States  gain  what  they  think  important  and  gratifying ;  that 
LB,  an  exemption  from  a  derogatory  inequality.  They  find  themselyes 
placed  where  they  wish  to  be  placed,  and,  as  far  as  the  Territories  are 
concerned,  relieyed  from  what  they  consider  the  Wilmot  yoke.  This  ap- 
peases a  feeling  of  wounded  pride ;  and  they  gain,  too,  the  general  reston^ 
tion  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  progress  of  the  Goyemment,  in  the 
beneficial  operations  of  which  they  haye  a  full  share.  One  of  the  eyils 
Attendant  upon  this  question  is  the  harsh  judgment  passed  by  one  por- 
tion of  the  Union  upon  another;  founded,  not  on  the  conduct  of  the 
North  or  South  generally,  but  on  the  conduct  of  particular  persons  or 
associations  in  each  part  respectively.    Uiyust  charges  are  made  by  one 
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against  the  other,  and  these  are  retaliated  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
them.  Accusations  made  by  individmils  in  the  North  are  attributed  by 
the  South  to  the  wliole  North  indiscriminately.  On  the  other  hand,  extrav- 
agant individuals  at  the  South  utter  objectionable  sentiments,  and  these 
are  bruited  all  over  the  North  as  Southern  sentiments,  and  therefore  the 
South  is  denounced.  In  the  same  way,  sentiments  springing  from  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  which  no  man  of  character  and  sense  approves,  are 
spread  in  the  South ;  and  the  whole  North  are  there  charged  with  being 
abolitionists,  or  tinctured  with  abolitionism.  It  is  a  prejudice  of  which 
both  sides  must  rid  themselves  if  they  ever  mean  to  come  together  as 
brethren,  enjoying  one  renown,  one  destiny,  and  expecting  one  and  the 
same  destiny  hereafter.  If  we  mean  to  live  together,  common  prudence 
should  teach  us  to  treat  each  other  with  respect 

**  The  Nashville  Address  has  been  alluded  to,  and  it  has  been  charged 
upon  the  whole  South  as  a  syllabus  of  Southern  sentiments.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  the  South, 
generally,  the  sentiments  of  the  Nashville  Convention.  That  address  is  a 
studied  disunion  argument.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  there 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  States :  first,  because  the  North  act  so  iiguri- 
ously  to  the  South  that  the  South  must  secede ;  and,  secondly,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  and  a  better  sense  of  duty  should  return  to  the  North,  still, 
such  is  the  diversity  of  interest,  that  they  cannot  be  kept  together." 

Mr.  Baknwell  interposing) :  "  Will  the  honorable  Senator  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  address  which  contains  the  sentiment  which  he  declares 
implied  the  desire  for  disunion  in  any  event  whatever ;  for  that  I  under- 
stand is  the  charge  against  the  address  ?  " 

Mb.  Webstek  :  "  What  I  understand  about  this  address  is  this :  I  say 
the  argument  of  the  address  is  that  the  States  cannot  bo  kept  together :  be- 
cause, first,  the  general  disposition  of  the  North  is  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  South,  stating  this  in  general  language  merely ;  and  then,  secondly,  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  the  North  should  get  into  a  better  temper  in  that 
respect,  still  no  permanent  peace  could  be  expected,  and  no  union  long 
maintained,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  interests  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union.  There  is,  according  to  the  address,  but  one  condi- 
tion on  which  people  can  live  together  under  the  same  Qovemment ;  and 
that  is  when  interests  are  entirely  identical.  An  exact  identity  of  interests, 
according  to  its  notions,  is  the  only  security  for  good  government." 

Mr.  Barnwell  :  "  With  regard  to  the  first  part,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor is  correct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
address  that,  unless  a  great  change  be  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
Northern  people,  and  the  treatment  which  they  give  to  us  on  account  of 
our  institutions,  no  permanent  union  between  us  can  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  part,  I  contend  that  the  address  contains  no  such  sentiment 
It  states  distinctly  that,  in  the  positions  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  Union  occupy  with  regard  to  each  other,  with  the  want  of  that 
identity  of  interest  between  them,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  South 
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that  its  sectional  interests  should  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
North.*' 

Mh.  Webster  :  "  And  what  does  that  mean  bnt  separation  ?  " 
Mb.  Babnwell  :  "Not  at  alL  It  means,  what  I  have  always  alleged, 
that  the  North  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  If 
that  mterfcrence  is  stopped,  we  do  not  contend  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  is  persisted  in,  then  the  opinion 
of  the  address  is,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  South- 
em  people  is,  that  the  Union  cannot  be  made  to  endure." 

.  Mr.  Webster  :  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  as  the  paper  is  not  before 
us,  for  the  honorable,  member  from  South  Carolina  and  myself  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  this  address.  If  I  understand  its  argument,  it  is 
as  I  expressed  it,  that,  even  if  the  North  were  better  behaved,  there  is  a 
want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which 
must  soon  break  up  the  Union.  As  &r  as  regards  the  gentleman^s  re- 
mark that  the  North  must  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South,  why,  every  sensible  man  in  the  North  thinks 
just  so.  I  know  that  the  sensible  men  of  the  North  are  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  -the  States,  was  intended  originally 
to  be,  has  ever  been,  and  now  justly  is,  entirely  out  of  the  scope  and  reach 
of  the  legislation  of  this  Government ;  and  this  everybody  understands. 

"  But  I  was  saying  that  I  can  and  shall  impute  no  sentiment  of  dis- 
union to  the  South,  generally.  Why,  whom  do  I  sit  among?  With 
whom  have  I  been  associated  here  for  thirty  years  ?  With  good  Union 
men  from  the  South.  And  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  late  years,  have  there 
not  been  men  from  the  South  who  have  resisted  every  thing  that  threats 
ened  danger  to  the  Union  ?  Have  there  not  been  men  here  that,  at  some 
risk  of  losing  favor  with  their  constituents,  have  resisted  the  Mexican  War, 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  arms,  nay,  men  who  played  for  the  last 
stake,  and,  after  the  conquest  was  made,  resisted  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were  brought  under  the  control  of  this 
Government  ?  Sir,  with  these  recollections,  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  with  these  acts,  which  attest  the 
entire  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  I  shall  indulge 
in  no  general  complaint  against  them ;  nor,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
power  of  my  rebuke,  will  I  tolerate  it.  They  have  the  same  interests,  they 
are  descended  from  the  same  Revolutionary  blood,  and  believe  the  glory 
of  the  country  to  be  as  much  theirs  as  ours ;  and  I  verily  believe  they  de- 
sire to  secure  as  perpetual  an  attachment  to  the  North,  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  of  the  North  do  to  perpetuate  such  an  attachment  to  the 
South.  I  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  aside  from  the  influence  of  agitation,  are  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
Constitution ;  and  God  grant  that  they  may  remain  so,  and  prevent  every 
thing  which  may  overturn  either  the  one  or  the  other !  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded  to  show  the  exaggerated  sense 
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of  the  actual  evil  of  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  felt  by 
Massachusetts  and  other  New-England  States.  The  speech 
was  closed  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  gratefbl  refleo- 
tlon  thatf  however  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of  indiyidaak, 
states  may  be  permanent.  The  great  corporations  that  embrace  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind,  protect  their  liberties,  and  secure  their  hapinnesB, 
may  have  something  of  perpetuity,  and,  as  I  might  say,  of  earthly  immor- 
tality. For  my  part,  sir,  I  gratify  mjrself  by  contemplating  what  in  the 
future  will  be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State,  which  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  keep  me  in  the  counsels  of  her  country  for  so  many  years.  I 
see  nothing  about  her  in  prospect  less  than  that  which  encircles  her  now. 
I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall  have  gone  to  oer 
last  home,  and  afterward,  when  mould  may  have  gathered  upon  our  mem- 
ories, as  it  will  have  done  upon  our  tombs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her 
part  in  the  great  contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood 
and  now  stands,  like  that  column  which,  near  her  capital,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  firm,  erect,  and  immov- 
able. I  believe,  sir,  that,  if  commotion  shall  shake  the  country,  there  will 
be  one  rock  forever,  as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to 
repose  upon,  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which  shall 
obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will  be  one  star  that 
will  but  bum  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of  that  night ;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I  trust  that  they  will  be  infinitely  remote),  an 
occasion  shall  occur  when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded 
and  to  be  performed,  Massachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example ;  and 
that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  she  was  the  first  to  offer  the 
outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  so  she 
will  be  hereafter  ready,  when  the  emergency  arises,  to  repeat  and  renew 
that  ofier,  with  a  thousand  times  as  many  strong  hands. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and  impor- 
tant question  before  us.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  How  are  we  to  bring  this 
emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have  we 
been  seven  and  a  half  months  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  we  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea  ?  Are  we 
to  forget  all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and  con- 
tinue everlastingly  to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence ?  I  think,  sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively 
to  settle  this  question.  I  think  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  whether 
this  great  popular  government  can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the 
observed  of  all  obser^'ers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doubted  that  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have  stood  through  many  trials. 
Can  we  not  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a 
sectional  controversy  ?    Can  we  stand  that  ?    There  is  no  inquiring  man 
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in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every  day,  when  ho 
reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this  country,  with  one  set  of 
interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  interests  at  the  North,  and  these 
interests  supposed,  but  falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance ;  can  this  people 
see  what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  this  Union  is  their 
main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  every  part  are 
entirely  compatible  ?  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  pros- 
perity, their  respectability  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  hap- 
piness at  home,  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their 
Constitution  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt 
to  warp  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling 
between  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one 
part  of  the  country  to  say.  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,  and  so  get  up  a 
feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent  legislation,  and 
then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  wc  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  The 
whole  world  is  looking  toward  us  with  extreme  anxiety.  For  myself,  I 
propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes  which  I  have 
avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all  who  stand  by  it.  I  shall 
do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  ih  all 
I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to 
stand  upon  the  Constitution.  I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know 
but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and 
truth's.  I  was  bom  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to 
do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are  per- 
sonal consequences  ?  What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst 
of  great  transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate?  Let  the  con- 
sequences bo  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much 
and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  faU  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  Constitution  of  his  country." 

[to  MR.  TIOKHOB.] 

"  WAsnnrGTON,  July  88, 1850. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  felt  so  much  ashwned,  since  the  22d  of  this 
month,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  anybody.  But  I  must  break 
the  ice  at  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do  it  now.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  just  now  corrected  the  proof  of  my  last  speech,  and  shall  send 
you  a  copy  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  is  in  it  some  pretty  plain 
talk  to  Massachusetts.  All  is  uncertain  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
promise Bill.  The  prospects  change  from  day  to  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  Northern  Whig  Senators  are  given  over  to  judicial  blindness. 
They  actually  cooperate  and  caucus  with  the  disunion  men  of  the  South, 
to  see  how  to  keep  up  the  contest,  till  this  bill  of  peace  can  be  defeated. 
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CHAPTER   XXXtll. 

1850-1851. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OP  SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE — ^DOMEfl- 
TIC  PERILS  OF  THIS  ERA — ^PASSAGE  OF  THE  "  COMPROMISE  MEAF 
URES  " — ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS — ^RECONCILIATION  OF  MR. 

WEBSTER  wrrn  mr.  dickenson — visrr  to  Massachusetts  anp 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — STATE  OF  OPINION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND— COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH  FRIENDS — UNDERTAKES  TO  CONVINCE  THE 
WHOLE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  DUTY  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  LATE  SETTLE- 
MENT— EFFORTS    AND   EXERTIONS SUCCESSFUL    RESULTS    ABOUT 

TO  APPEAR — PUBLIC  JOURNEY  THROUGH  NEW  YORK — VISIT  TO 
VIRGINIA  —  DELIVERS  AN  ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE 
CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  CAPITOL  EXTENSION — CHARACTER  OP  HIS 
DEVOnON  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  —  DIPLOMATIC  AND  OFFICIAL 
DUTIES  OF  THIS  PERIOD — ^TUE  HULSEMANN  LETTER — CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  THE  SHIP-CANAL,  AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND— 
THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD,  AND  CONTROVERSIES  WITH  MEXICO 
— ^BOUNDARIES  OF  TEXAS — ^EXCESSF^  AT  NEW  ORLEANS INTER- 
VENTION FOR  PRISONERS  TAKEN  ECT  CUBA  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
LOPEZ  EXPEDITION — ^THE  CASE  OF  THRASHER,  AN  AMERICAN  CIT- 
IZEN CONVICTED  m  CUBA  OF  TREASON  AGAINST  THIJ  SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT — KOSSUTIl's  DETENTION  IN  TURKEY,  AND  OFFER  TO 
BRING  HM  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  TO  THE  UNTTED  STATES — ^SOOIAL 
GRIEVANCE  OF  A  FOREIGN  MINISTER  IN  WASHINGTON. 

THE  second  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  unlike  the  firet,  was  marked  by  no  extraor- 
dinary dangers  in  onr  foreign  relations.  It  was  the  peril  to 
which  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  exposed,  that 
caused  the  anxiety  and  the  dread  of  labor  which  are  expressed 
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in  the  letters  quoted  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  physical  strength,  he  was  not  the  man  he  was  seven  years 
before.  But  the  power  of  labor,  which  a  great  intellect, 
aided  by  the  long  habit  of  endurance  and  self-devotion,  can 
give  over  a  failing  constitution,  was  still  possessed  by  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him  required  not  only  great  intellectual  but  great  moral 
exertion.  He  had  marked  out  a  path  for  the  country  and  for 
himself  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  of  character  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  had  undertaken  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  now  was  the  time  to  settle  the  whole  of  the  political 
questions  relating  to  slavery  upon  a  permanent  basis,  which 
should  leave  that  institution  to  the  causes  that  were  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  of  gradual  emancipation,  without  put- 
ting the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  the  test  of  encounter- 
ing an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union.  The  great  principles 
on  which  he  rested  the  adjustment  measures  of  1860  consisted 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  now  had  impressed  upon  it  the  character 
of  free  or  of  slave  labor,  by  some  irrepealable  enactment,  human 
or  divine,  which  neither  section  should  seek  to  disturb;  that  in 
the  States  in  which  slavery  existed  by  the  acknowledged  admis- 
sions and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  beyond  the 
rightful  reach  of  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  that  every 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  which  was  founded  on  this 
truth  must  be  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
visions ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  interest  alike  of  peace, 
prudence,  and  safety,  there  must  be  no  further  efforts  to  open 
new  regions  for  the  extension  of  this  institution.  Slavery  was 
sure  to  die  everywhere  by  its  own  weakness,  as  fast  as  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  of  humanity  that  it  should  be 
extinguished. 

This  great  policy,  which  assumed  that  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure must  be  taken  by  the  people  of  this  country,  different  from 
that  on  which  the  respective  sections  had  lately  acted,  and  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  to  encounter  great  resistance.  In  the  North,  what- 
ever touching  the  new  measures  related  to  the  extradition  of 
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fugitive  slaves,  was  treated  as  if  Mr.  Webster  and  those  who 
concurred  with  him  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  create  an 
obligation  to  make  the  extradition,  while  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  had  existed  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  was  overlooked.  An  agitated  and  angry  contro- 
versy about  the  method  of  proceeding  was  carried  on  by  those 
who  were  in  fact  unwilling  that  the  thing  should  be  done  at 
all,  by  any  method,  and  was  addressed  to  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  find  in  their  objections  to  the  mode  an  excuse  for  ob- 
structing the  end.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  North  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  applying  the  "  Wil- 
mot  Proviso "  to  the  new  Territories,  when  the  passionate 
appeals  of  those  who  urged  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  men  who 
longed  for  a  sectional  political  triumph  over  the  South,  as  a 
means  of  punishing  it  for  the  acquisition  of  territories  for  w^hose 
addition  to  the  Union  tlie  North  was  as  morally  responsible  as 
the  South.  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  jealousy  and  fear 
lest  any  settlement  that  might  now  be  made  would  not  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith — a  jealousy  and  a  fear  that  were  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place  in  the  North — 
had  to  be  disarmed,  and  therefore  rendered  it  verv  difficult  to 
cause  the  full  and  candid  acceptance,  as  a  finality,  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  further  efforts  to  defend  their  social  institutions  by 
extending  their  area  must  cease. 

But  to  the  great  task  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  country 
into  harmony  with  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore,  in 
support  of  the  proposed  measures,  and  to  the  great  labor  of  exe- 
cuting them  if  they  should  become  laws,  Mr.  Webster  now  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  There  was  no  small  danger,  however, 
that  the  Administration,  which  was  necessarily  a  Whig  govern- 
ment, and  required  the  support  of  the  Whig  party,  would  fail 
to  receive  that  support  in  regard  to  this  great  public  policy ; 
for  there  were  many  men  of  influence  in  that  party  who  openly 
opposed  and  denounced  the  proposed  settlement,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  considerable  masses  of  its  members  in  the 
Northern  States  were  now  toward  an  extreme  sectional  spirit. 
Mr.  Webster,  while  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  Whig 
party  together,  and  through  that  party  to  enable  Mr.  Fillmore 
to  carry  on  the  Government  upon  the  principles  of  the  adjust- 
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ment  now  pending  in  Congress,  determined  at  all  events  to 
convince  a  majority  of  tlie  people  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  that  their  present  and  future  welfare  depended  upon  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  and  upon  a  firm  adherence  to 
them  thereafter. 

He  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  State  Department 
on  the  23d  of  July  (1850).  The  following  letters  disclose  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  course  of  the  adjustment  measures 
in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  causes  which  retarded  or  promoted 
their  final  adoption. 

[to  MB.   HAVEN.] 

"  WAsniJcoTON,  July  25, 1860,  Pridiy,  Twelve  o'clock. 

^*  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  thank  you  for  all  the  good  wiflhes  and  kind  expres- 
sions in  your  letter,  and  liope  that  my  transfer  to  this  position  may  be  in 
some  measure  useful  to  the  country. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  the  measure  now  pending  in  the  Senate  passed 
into  a  law,  we  should  have  a  glorious  prospect  before  us  indeed.  But  you 
see  how  decided  is  the  hostility  of  the  Massachusetts  members.  With 
their  consent,  it  would  become  a  law  in  a  week.  If  it  fail,  we  must  try 
something  else. 

*' An  eminent  Northern  Senator  came  to  me  last  night,  to  know  what 
he  could  do  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  bill.  lie  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  vole  for  it.  Half  a  dozen  others  are  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition. They  became  committed  to  a  favorite  measure  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent before  his  death.  All  that  holds  them  to  it  now  is  the  notion  of 
consistency.    I  was  not  without  hopes  last  night  that  the  bill  would  pass 

the  Senate. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dajhel  Websteb." 

[to  MB.   HABVET.] 

**  Wabuikoton,  Augtut  7, 1850. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  I  do  most  fer- 
vently hope  that  Mr.  Fearing  will  come  to  Congress.*  Wo  need  him.  I 
am  tired  of  standing  up  here,  almost  alone  from  Massachusetts,  contend- 
ing for  practical  measures  absolutely  essential  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
All  must  seci  that  it  cannot  but  be  disagreeable  to  me  to  struggle  day  after 
day,  and  waste  my  health,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Department,  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  national  difhculties,  and  yet  have  no  Massachusetts 
following.     I  will  not  say  I  am  altogether  alone.    Mr.  Ashmun  is  acting  a 

*  The  ITon.  Albert  Fearing,  an  cmi.  the  scat  in  Congress  made  vacant  by 
nent  ciiizcn  of  Boston,  was  much  urged  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  Sen- 
at  this  time  to  accept  a  nomination  for    ate. 
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very  proper  and  a  very  vigorous  part ;  I  rely  on  him  entirely.  And  I  hope 
that  a  better  feeling  is  beginning  to  inspire  others  of  the  members ;  but 
there  has  not  been  one  of  them,  as  yet,  who  has  ventured  to  stand  up,  and 
say  that  he  would  stand  by  me,  or  my  principles,  or  my  views  of  policy 
This  is  disagreeable  and  mortifying;  although,  instead  of  discouraging 
me,  it  only  puts  me  up  to  greater  efforts  to  maintain  myself,  and  to  defend 
my  position.  I  feel  that  something  has  been  accomplished  by  my  feeble 
efforts,  aided  or  unaided;  and,  if  Massachusetts  should  leave  mo  alto- 
gether without  succor  or  encouragement  from  her,  there  vnl\  be  no  faint- 
ing ill  my  heart,  no  slackening  of  my  exertions.  But  if  Mr.  Fearing  would 
come  here,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  a  friend  near  nie,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, above  all  pledges  and  commitments,  and  having  a  single  eye  to  the 
great  good  of  the  country.  Coming  fresh  from  Boston,  since  these  great 
measures  have  been  under  discussion,  he  would  have  great  weight,  and, 
¥Fith  Mr.  Ashmun^B  assistance,  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  with 
other  representatives.  lie  will  be  able  to  speak  for  Boston ;  and  her  voice 
is  wont  to  be  respected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 
I  am  busy  enough ;  but  my  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to 
•^ee  the  return  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"  Always  truly  yours, 

**  Daniel  Webbteb." 

[to  FB0FB880R  BTUABT.] 

"  WASHiifOTOic,  August  10,  1860l 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  So  many  things  have  occupied  my  attention  of  lat«, 
that  I  have  neglected  tl^ose  I  love  most,  and  am  most  indebted  to.  I  have 
no  other  apology  to  offer  for  suffering  your  letter  to  remain  so  long  un- 
answered. 

"  The  Cabinet  is  not  yet  full,  but  will  be  if  Mr.  McKennan  accepts  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  are  all  sound  men,  of  fair  and  upright 
character,  sober  minds,  and  national  views.  The  President  himself  is  a 
man  of  sagacity,  entire  fairness,  and  a  good  deal  of  vi^or. 

"  There  is  yet  to  be  a  warm  contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
extremes  cooperating  as  usual.  The  Southern  gentlemen,  in  number  about 
forty,  had  a  meeting  last  night.  They  resolved  to  resist,  and  try  to  amend 
the  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  l)oundary,  but  not  to  make  any 
factious  opposition  by  calling  ayes  and  noes,  etc.  It  is  probable  the  bill 
will  pass  the  Uouse  as  it  went  from  the  Senate. 

"  It  ie  hoped  the  California  Bill  will  get  through  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

**  All  Southern  men  of  intelligence  and  fairness  admire  your  pamphlet ; 
and  they  intend,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  give  it  extensive  circulation.  The 
most  learned  and  respectable  clergymen,  this  way,  all  say  the  scriptural 
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argument  is  uDanswerable.  Mr.  Badger,  who  is  learned  and  discerning  in 
such  things,  particularly  admires  it.  I  shall  join  rery  cordially  in  an 
attempt  to  spread  its  influence  and  usefulness.  No  matter  -who  or  how 
many  attack  you,  if  they  will  only  quote  you  fairly,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  But  some  periodicals,  calling  themselves  religious,  have  an  abomina- 
ble habit  of  misrepresenting  an  adversary's  statements  and  arguments.  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  my  change  of  position.*  I  fear  I  have  come  from 
home ;  but  here  I  am,  and  shall  do  as  well  as  I  can. 

'*  I  have  great  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  excellent  health. 

"Tours,  with  affectionate  regard, 

"  D.  Wbbstbb." 

[to  MR.  TICKNOB.] 

**  Washinotoit,  August  IS,  I860. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  send  you  a  fair  copy  of  my  last  speech,  which,  put 
into  the  language  of  mercantile  correspondence,  would  be,  *  I  wait  upon 
you  with  the  tenor  of  my  last  respects.'  My  last  speech  I  certainly  the  last 
in  Congress,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  considerable  efforts  of 
the  same  sort  anywhere  else.  No  hearts  will  break  at  this  prospect  of  the 
future. 

*'  You  will  see  that  the  Senate  is  getting  ahead,  but  I  am  full  of  fears 
of  the  House.  The  vote  will  be  close,  I  am  told,  on  the  Texan  Bill ;  and, 
if  that  be  lost,  we  are  thrown  back  into  trouble  again.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Fowler,  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  John  Otis,  of  Maine,  all  chosen  by  the 
Whigs,  are  expected  to  vote  against  the  bill.  Their  votes  for  it  would 
save  it. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  Mr.  Eliot's  nomination.'  Nothing 
could  be  better.  I  hope  you  will  all  leave  your  country  places,  to  go  to 
town,  to  give  him  your  votes. 

"  Mr.  McKennan,  who  is  proposed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  arrived 
last  night ;  and  he,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  as  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  nomi- 
nated to-day.  The  table  will  then  be  full.  The  members  are  agreeable 
gentlemen,  and  I  foresee  no  schisms  or  dissensions.  ^ 

The  President  is  a  good-tempered,  cautious,  intelligent  man,  with 
\v4iom  it  is  pleasant  to  transact  business.  He  is  very  diligent,  and  what 
he  does  not  know  he  quickly  learns.  More  than  all,  he  has  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  knows  upon  what  authority  it  is  said,  *  be  not  puffed  up.' 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  gone  to  her  sister's,  near  New  York.  Mr.  Curtis 
and  myself  arc  chums  in  this,  the  *  vine  cottage.*  We  propose  to  remain 
here.    Neither  Mrs.  Webster  nor  myself  inclines  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 

*  Hia  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Senate  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
State.  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Webster,  after 

*  The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  nominated  the  latter  became  Secretary  of  State, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Winthrop  as  rcprcscnta-  For  ihc  circumstances  and  importance 
tive  in  Congress  for  the  Boston  district,  of  Mr.  Eliot's  election,  see  the  letters 
Mr.  Winthrop  having  been  placed  in  the  pott^  pp.  472,  474. 
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laige  MtKbliBbment.  Our  Itndlord  says  he  will  put  up  a  little  &4Jaiict 
one-story  bnildiog,  after  the  Wuahington  fashion,  for  a  diuing-room,  and, 
with  that  anporadded  clcgimce,  we  shall  have,  as  fur  as  a  house  is  con- 
cerned, all  tliat  little  which  man  wants  here  below.  Nor  shal)  we  want 
that  little  long.' 

"  I  think  of  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  the  daughten,  constantly.  As 
for  younclf,  I  need  not  say — I  coutd  not  say,  if  I  would — how  much  my 
attochmcDt  to  you  hus  been  increased,  by  the  affectionate  kindness,  as  well 
as  the  ability,  with  which  you  have  upheld  lue,  and  my  name  and  fame, 
through  recent  events.  Hay  Qod  preserve  and  bless  you,  and  yours  I 
"  Daniel  Webbtes, 

"  Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  ur.  hastet.] 

"  Tnesd«7.  Two  o'clock,  Septrniatt  IB.  IMO. 

"Ht  deab  Sir:  You  have  heard  how  all  tilings  have  gone,  so  far.  I 
confess  I  feel  relieved.  Since  the  7th  of  March,  Ihcrc  has  not  been  an  hour 
in  which  I  have  not  felt  a  '  crushing '  wtight  of  nniiety  and  raBponsibility. 
I  hare  ^one  to  sleep  at  night,  and  waked  in  the  inomint^,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  eating  care.  And  I  liiive  siit  down  to  no  lireakftisl  or  dinner  to 
which  I  have  brought  an  unconcerned  and  easy  mind.  It  is  over.  Hy 
part  is  acted,  and  I  am  satisfied.  The  rest  I  leave  t«>  stroii^jrer  bodies  and 
fresher  minds.  My  nnnuiil  cold  is  now  hi'avy  ujHin  me,  wcakeuing  my 
body  and  depressiog  my  !>pirits.  It  baa. yet  a  fortnight  to  run  ;  and  per- 
haps wit!  sink  me  lower  thim  it  did  when  strong  excitement  enabled  mo 
to  withstand  it.  I  have  lost  :i  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  you  will  think  me 
thin  and  haggard.  I  have  had  little  sleep,  not  four  hours  a  night,  on  an 
average,  for  the  whole  six  months.  Now  I  mean  In  grow  stupid  and  lazy, 
and,  if  I  can  get  rid  of  luy  catarrli,  to  cut  and  drink  like  an  uldermnn. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  here,  such  as  I  never  witnessed.  The  face  of 
cverj-  thing  seems  changed.  Yuu  would  suppose  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  disunion.  All  say  they  always  meant  to  stand  by  the  Union  to  the 
last' 

"Boston,  ever  true  and  glorious  Boston,  has  helped  us  immensely. 
Mr.  Eliot's  triumphant  election  awakened  eutirely  new  hopes.  Up  to  that 
period,  ihey  bad  no  hopes  of  llic  North.  I  never  know  nn  election,  by  ita 
mere  character  of  on  election,  on  certain  principles,  produce  half  so  much 
effect.  He  is  quite  a  lion  here.  lie  is  decided,  straightfonvard,  without 
any  shallow  of  turning.  It  ran  througli  the  whole  city,  on  Friday  oftcr 
the  main  vote  had  been  taken,  that  Mr.  Etiot  siud : '  Now  wo  have  trodden 
Satan  under  our  feci.'  I  mention  this,  only  to  sliow  with  how  much  eager, 
nesa  every  thing  is  listened  to,  that  a  sound  Northern  man  says  against 
abolitionism  and  all  the  other  'isms.' 
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"Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Curtis,  Mr.  MOIb,  Mr.  Hayen,  and 
other  fricndfl.  There  is  a  host  of  them,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love.  Boa- 
ton  forever. 

"  My  eyes  allow  me  to  write  only  aboat  one  hour  a  day. 

**  I  hope  to  see  the  State-House  and  the  ^  Common,'  and  the  steeple  oa 
the  old  South,  two  days  after.  Congress  adjourns. 

"Among  others,  remember  me  kindly  to  Fearing. 

"  Yours  truly, 

**  Daioel  Wbbstbb. 

**  P.  8. — I  look  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  morning." 

[to  MB.   HAYEK.] 

(PriixUe,) 

"  WABimfOTOK,  September  12, 1860. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  use  the  confidential  hand  of  another  to  write  you  a 
short  letter,  my  eyes  holding  out  only  to  perform  a  sn^all  part  of  the  duty 
expected  from  them  every  day.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  periodical 
catarrh,  or  '  hay  fever,'  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  but  which  you 
know  all  about.  I  read  nothing,  and  hardly  write  any  thing  but  signa- 
tures. The  disease  is  depressing  and  discouraging.  I  know  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  that  it  must  have  its  course.  It  produces  loss  of 
appetite  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  but,  since  the  event  of  last  week 
terminated,  I  have  some  little  time  for  rest,  and,  shutting  myself  up  very 
much,  I  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  think  tlie  country  has  had  a  providential  escape  fi^ni 
very  considerable  dangers.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embarrassment  likely  to  arise  till  I  came  here,  last  December,  and  had 
opportunities  of  conversation  with  General  Taylor,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  Administration.  General  Taylor  was  an  honest  and  truly  patriotic 
man  ;  but  he  had  enough  of  that  quality,  which,  when  a  man  is  right,  we 
call  fimmess,  and  when  he  is  wrong,  we  denominate  obstinacy.  What  has 
been  called  the  President's  plan,  was  simply  this ;  to  wit,  to  admit  Califor- 
nia under  her  free  constitution,  and  to  let  the  Territories  alone  together, 
until  they  could  come  in  as  States.  This  policy,  as  it  was  thought,  would 
avoid  all  discussion  and  all  voting  on  the  qui^stion  of  the  *■  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso.' All  that  matter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  thus  postponed,  and  the 
slavery  questions  staved  off.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  to  poor  King  Lear's  idea  of  shoeing  a  company  of  horse  in  felt,  and 
stealing  upon  his  enemies.  It  was  flatly  impossible ;  that's  all.  But  the 
purpose  was  settled  and  decided.  General  Taylor  told  me,  in  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  him,  that  he  preferred  that  California  should  not 
come  in  at  all,  rather  than  that  she  should  come  in  bringing  the  Territo- 
ries on  her  back.  And,  if  he  had  lived,  it  might  have  been  doubt^l 
whether  any  general  settlement  would  have  been  made.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  a  little  fancy,  I  am  afraid,  to  see  how  easily  any  military  move- 
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mcnt  by  Texas  could  have  been  put  down.  His  motto  was,  *  Vi  et  armis  1  * 
He  had  a  soldier's  foresight,  and  saw  quite  clearly  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  Texan  militia  should  march  into  New  Mexico,  and  there  be  met  by 
troops  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  But  that  he  had  a  states- 
man's foresight,  and  foresaw  what  consequences  miglit  happen  in  tho 
ejdsting  state  of  men's  opinions  and  feelings,  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  a 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is  moro 
than  I  am  ready  to  affirm.  Yet,  long  before  his  death,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  observation  which  he  made  to  me,  as  already  stated,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  risk  myself  on  a  proposition  for  a  general  pacification.  I  resolved 
to  push  my  skifif  from  the  shore  alone,  considering  that,  in  that  case,  if 
she  foundered,  there  would  be  but  one  life  lost.  Our  friend  Har\'ey  hap- 
pened to  be  here,  and  with  him  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  I  held  a  little 
council  the  evening  before  the  speech.  What  followed  is  known.  Most 
persons  here  thought  it  impossible  that  I  should  maintain  myself,  and 
stand  by  what  I  declared.  They  wished;  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  but 
fear  prevailed.  Wheh  I  went  to  Boston  soon  afterward,  and  was  kindly 
received,  and  intimated  that  I  should  take  no  marcli  backward,  they  felt  a 
little  encouraged.  But  truly  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Eliot's  election  that 
there  was  any  confident  assurance  here  that  I  was  not  a  dead  man. 

"It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  only  say  that 
Boston  saved  me^  but  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  and  with  the  fiillest  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  the  country.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  no  such  consequences  have  att<;ndcd  any  single 
election  as  those  that  flowed  from  Mr.  Eliot's  election.  That  election  was 
a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  there  was  breaking  out  a  new  fountain  of 
brilliant  light  in  the  East,  and  men  imbibed  hopes  in  which  they  had  never 
before  indulged.  At  this  moment  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  the  greatest 
lion  that  exhibits  himself  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  is  considered  the 
impersonation  of  Boston;  ever-intelligent,  ever-patriotic,  ever-glorious  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  whatever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  honorable 
Southern  men  against  our  good  city,  they  are  now  all  simk  and  lost  for- 
ever in  their  admiration  of  her  nationality  of  spirit. 

"But  I  must  atop  here.  There  is  much  else  that  I  could  say,  and  may 
Bay  hereafter,  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  have 
passed.  I  am  not  yet  free  from  the  excitement  it  has  produced.  I  am  like 
one  who  has  been  sea-sick,  and  has  got  to  bed.  My  bed  rolls  and  tosses 
by  the  billows  of  the  sea  over  v. iiich  I  have  passed. 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  for  your  own  eye.  You  are  much  younger  than 
I  am,  and  hereafter  possibly  you  may  recur  to  this  hastily-dictated  letter, 
not  without  interest.  If  you  think  it  worth  reading,  you  may  show  it  to 
T.  B.  Curtis,  Mills,  Fearing,  Harvey,  etc.  It  is  but  half  an  hour's  gos- 
sip, when  I  can  do  notliing  but  talk,  and  dictate  to  a  confidential  clerk. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webstrr." 
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[to  MB.   HABTET.] 

**  WASimroToiff,  D.  0.,  Sqttember  18, 1860. 

''  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  liaye  read  to-day  your  exceedingly  kind  letter  of 
the  11th  instant.  Tour  heart  is  full  of  joy,  at  recent  occurrences,  and 
your  friends  are  apt  to  imbibe  your  own  enthusiasm.  I  see  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  rejoicing  in  Boston,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nothing 
has  occurred  since  I  wrote  you  last,  except  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slate 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  with  the  tariff,  except  to  make  preparation  for  action  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  now  only  a  month  and  a  half  off.  I 
am  considering,  however,  whether  some  decided  expression  of  opinion,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  might  not  be  obtained,  and  be  useful ;  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  hava  been  occupied  with  friends  all  day.  Possibly, 
something  stronger  than  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  may  be  produced. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  here,  interested  in  that  subject,  principally 
from  Pennsylvania. 

^^  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Boston  friends  who  you  say  are  coming.   I 

wish  you  would  come  with  them. 

*'  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dajs^Jj  Wkbstbb." 

[to  MB.  HABVEY.] 

'*  Washington,  Monday,  September  16, 1850. 
"  My  deab  Sib  :  Your  two  very  gratifying  letters  were  received  this 
morning.  It  is  my  purpose  to  remain  here  till  Congress  adjourns,  and 
then,  so  soon  as  the  cars  shall  be  a  little  cleared  of  the  crowd,  to  go  North. 
I  shall  be  content  that  the  people  of  Boston  dispose  of  me  just  as  they  see 
fit.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  and,  as  they  have  always 
treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  I  shall  not  now  oppose  any  of 
their  wishes. 

"  You  will  all  know  when  I  shall  be  coming  along.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Eliot  must  be  invited  to  any  proceedings  intended  to  be  complimentary  to 
me.    He  has  acted  a  noble  part,  and  deserves  all  commendation. 

"  The  weather  is  so  cool,  I  write  a  few  lines  with^  my  own  hand  this 
morning,  but  must  not  tax  my  eyes  too  far. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Websteb. 
"  P.  S. — ^Thursday  morning.    This  should  have  been  sent  three  days 
ago,  but  it  got  mislaid.    No  great  news  here  to-day. 

*  *^  Congress  is  working  along,  and  I  hope  will  get  through  by  the  30th.** 

[to  MB.  HAVEN.] 

"  September  37, 1850,  Taesday  Morning,  Seven  o'clock. 
"  My  deab  Sib  :  There  is  no  chance  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  tariff, 
this  session,  for  want  of  time,  and  from  the  crowded  state  of  business  in 
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Congress.    If  we  had  three  or  four  of  those  precious  weeks  which  were 

spent  in  making  speeches  on  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso,'  the  revenue  of  the 

country  might  be  settled,  I  think,  on  a  satisfactory  foundation.    There  is 

a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 

the  tariff  of  duties,  although  some  Southern  Whigs  feel  very  angry.    Three 

of  the  North  Carolina  members,  for  instunce,  good  men  and  good  Whigs, 

were  found  hanging  off.    I  was  asked  to  speak  to  them,  or  cause  them  to 

be  spoken  to.    They  said  that  the  Northern  members,  Whigs  and  all,  had 

done  little  else  for  six  months  than  assail  their  rights,  their  property,  and 

their  feelings,  as  Southern  men,  and  now  those  Northern  men  might  take 

care  of  their  own  interests.    These  gentlemen,  however,  will  come  into 

their  places  in  the  ranks,  after  a  little  cooling  and  reflection. 

"  I  hope  the  important  measures,  such  as  the  appropriation  bills,  may 

get  through  to-day  and  to-morrow,  yet  I  am  a^id  of  some  mishap.     Such 

a  mass  of  unfinished  things  never  existed  before,  at  so  late  a  moment  of  the 

session. 

'*  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Ashmun  should  leave  Congress. 

The  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  need  a  leader,  and,  if  he  could 

stay,  he  would  be  that  leader  by  general  consent.     He  is  sound,  true,  able, 

quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  hij^hly  popular.     I  hardly  know  how  his 

place  could  be  Oiled.     At  the  other  end  •  of  the  avenue  things  go  on  very 

smoothly.     There  is  entire  confidence  and  good- will  between  tlie  President 

and  all  those  about  him.     Mistakes  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  but  nothing 

will  be  done  rashly,  and  no  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  which  shall  endanger 

the  peace  of  the  country,  or  embarrass  tlie  general  business  either  of  the 

Government  or  the  countrv. 

"  Some  day  next  week  I  hope  to  set  out  for  the  North.  I  never  wanted 
to  see  home  more.  My  catarrh  is  going  off,  or  else  is  having  a  long  intei^ 
mission ;  and,  for  whichever  it  may  be,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

"  I  pray  to  be  remembered  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Haven  and  your  daugh- 
ters. Yours,  always  truly, 

"Danl.  Webster." 

The  "  Compromise  Measures,"  as  tbey  were  called,  were 
finally  passed  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  September.  They  consisted  of  an  Act  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  with  its  "free"  constitution,  and 
with  certain  defined  boundaries ;  an  Act  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  any  re- 
striction against  or  declaration  in  favor  of  slavery  ;  an  Act  to 
fix  the  boundary  of  Texas ;  a  new  Act  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  an  Act  excluding  the  slave-trade  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  measures  all  received  the 
approval  of  President  Fillmore ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat  them  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery,  on  which  there  could 
be  any  action  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Whether 
they  should  be  so  accepted,  and  so  regarded  in  the  future,  be- 
came during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  most  important  public  question  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  this  country. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  in  the  autumn,  he  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  personal  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself,  since  the  discussion  in  the 
Senate  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work.*  He  therefore  addressed  to  Mr.  Dickinson  the  following 
letter,  and  received  from  him  a  reply,  which  I  subjoin  : 

[to  MR.   DICKINSON.] 

*'  Wabhtnoton,  SeptmXiir  S7, 186Q. 

*^  Mt  DBAS  Sib  :  Our  companioDship  in  the  Senate  is  dissolved.  After 
this  long  and  most  important  session,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your 
home ;  and  I  shall  try  to  find  leisure  to  visit  mine.  I  hope  we  may  meet 
each  other  again  two  months  hence,  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  in  our 
respective  stations  in  the  Government.  But  life  is  uncertain ;  and  I  have 
not  felt  willing  to  take  leave  of  you  without  placing  in  your  hands  4  note, 
containing  a  fev/  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 

'^  In  the  earlier  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  sir,  occurrences  took 
place,  which  I  remember  with  constantly-increasing  regret  and  pain ;  be- 
cause, the  more  I  have  known  of  you,  the  greater  have  been  my  esteem  for 
your  character  and  my  respect  for  your  talents.  But  it  is  your  noble, 
able,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct,  in  support  of  the  great  measures  of 
this  session,  which  has  entirely  won  my  heart,  and  secured  my  highest 
regard.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  serve  your  country ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  do 
80  much,  either  for  your  own  distinction  or  the  public  good.  You  have 
stood  where  others  have  fallen ;  you  have  advanced,  with  firm  and  manly 
step,  where  others  have  wavered,  faltered,  and  fallen  back ;  and,  for  one,  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  to  commend  your  conduct,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
an  honest  heart. 

"  This  letter  needs  no  reply ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very  little  value ;  but 
I -have  thought  you  might  be  willing  to  receive  it,  and,  perhaps,  to  leave 
it  where  it  would  be  seen  by  those  who  shall  come  after  you.  I  pray  you, 
when  you  reach  your  own  threshold,  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your 
wife  and  daughter.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  your 
«end  and  obedient  servant,  ..  j,^j^^  'j^eboteb." 

■  ilNl^  Ohap.  xzziL,  p.  268,  <(  *tq. 
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[lOU  DICKINBOH  TO  lOU  TnCBflTEB.] 

(Private.) 

^*  BnroiiAjnoK,  (ktdber  6, 1880. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  perused  and  reperused  the  beautifal  note  which  you 
placed  in  my  hands,  as  I  was  about  leaving  Washington,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion than  I  have  ever  experienced,  except  under  some  domestic  vicissitude. 

^*  Since  I  learned  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  your  nature,  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  our  early  acquaintance,  to  which  yon  refer,  has 
caused  me  many  moments  of  pamful  regret,  and  your  confiding  commu- 
nication has  furnished  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  *  to  err  is 
human — to  forgive  is  divine.*  Numerous  and  valued  are  the  testimonials 
of  confidence  and  regard  which  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  and 
lengthened  public  service  have  gathered  around  me,  but,  among  them  all, 
there  is  none  to  which  my  heart  clings  so  fondly  as  this.  I  have  presented 
it  to  my  family  and  friends  as  the  proudest  passage  in  the  history  of  an 
eventful  life,  and  shall  transmit  it  to  my  posterity  as  a  sacred  and  cher- 
ished memento  of  friendship.  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  associated  with  yourself  and  others,  in  resisting  the  mad  current  of 
disunion  Avhich  threatened  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  the  recollection  that  my 
course,  upon  a  question  so  momentous,  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  statesman,  has  more  than  satisfied  my 
ambition.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  of  all  the  patriots  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  evil  day  of  their  coimtry,  there  was  no  voice  so  potential  as 
your  own.  Others  could  bufTct  the  dark  and  angry  waves,  but  it  was  your 
strong  arm  that  could  roll  thom  back  from  the  holy  citadel. 

"May  that  beneficent  Being  who  holds  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations 
long  spare  you  to  the  public  service,  and  may  your  vision  never  rest  upon 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  a  convulsed  and  ruined  confederacy  ! 

"  I  pray  you  to  accept  and  to  present  to  Mrs.  Webster  the  kind  remem 
brances  of  myself  and  family,  and  to  believe  me  truly  yours, 

"  D.  S.  Dickinson."  > 

Mr.  Wel^ster  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  October,  and 
on  the  9th  lie  went  to  Marshfield,  quite  ill  from  the  effects  of 
Ills  catarrli,  wliich  in  its  last  stages  assumed  the  form  of  an 
asthinatie  eongh.  But  he  was  obliged,  notwithstanding,  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  Turkish  commissioner,  Amin  Bey. 
"Writing  to  President  Fillmore  on  the  14:th,  he  said  of  political 
affairs  and  opinions  in  New  England : 

'  Mr.  Dickinson  survived  Mr.  Web'ster  was  indeed  "  proud "  of  this  letter  of 

for  a  period  of  foiirteen  years.    He  died  Mr.  Webster's.     He  caused  it  to  be  lith- 

inthecityof  NcwTprk,  Apri112, 1866,at  ographcd,  and   was  in   the    habit,  for 

the  age  ofsixty-five,  while  filling  the  office  many  years,  of  presenting  copies  of  il 

of  United  States  District  Attorney.     He  to  hU  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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"  All  true  Whigs  are  not  only  satisfied,  but  gratified  with  every  thing 
done  by  you,  since  the  commencement  of  your  Administration.  Indeed,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  want  of  confidence  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed.  A  gentleman  of  discernment  said  to  me  in  Boston,  that,  within 
a  week  after  you  had  taken  the  chair,  men  met  together,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  sufiScicntly  manifested  to  one  another  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  highly  important  and  conservative  change  had  taken  place.  The 
respectable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  incline  to  treat  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect." 

The  acqiiie^cience,  however,  among  the  Whigs  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  policy  which  had  now  become  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration,  was  far  from  being  universal. 
An  active  and  violent  agitation  was  still  kept  up,  the  principal 
topics  of  which  were  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  the  "  TVilmot 
Proviso,"  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster's general  apostasy  from  "  the  cause  of  freedom."  Opinion 
became  divided  and  the  result  uncertain.  On  one  side,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  party  and  perhaps  a 
moiety  of  the  Whigs,  were  those  who  saw  no  inconsistencies 
between  Mr.  Webster's  present  position  and  any  of  his  past 
sentiments  or  acts,  who  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in. 
which  he  encountered  the  obloquy  that  followed  his  eflforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  who  looked 
upon  his  conduct  throughout  this  trying  period  as  the  chief 
glory  of  his  life.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  in  it  any  thing  but  a  lamentable  defec- 
tion from  his  own  principles,  in  pursuit  of  Southern  popular- 
favor,  including  those  who  had  motives  of  their  own  for  incul- 
cating and  extending  this  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  This  agita- 
tion against  the  Compromise  Measures  and  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  them,  so  far  as  it  was  yielded  to  by  the  Whigs, 
was  destined  to  cause  their  overthrow  as  a  national  party,  and 
to  place  tlie  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of 
their  opponents ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  nation,  influenced  in  a  large  degree  by  Mr.  Webster's  ap- 
peals to  them,  were  about  to  recognize  the  settlement  of  1850  as 
a  final  one.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us,  if,  after  its  prin- 
ciples had  been  fairly  accepted  by  the  popular  will  of  the  na- 
tion, they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
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mc  to  go  to  Montpclier,  which  I  think  I  should  do  on  Monday,  if  I  conld 
rely  on  the  weather.  But  I  am  afraid.  The  weather  seems  changing, 
with  a  tendency  to  rain. 

"  I  like  much  the  spirit  of  your  ad\dce,  about  keeping  people  away* 
In  the  forenoon,  I  do  pretty  well,  when  the  weather  is  good,  as  I  leave 
home  at  seven  o'clock — ^nobody  knowing  where  I  am  going,  and  often  not 
knowing  myself— and  I  do  not  return  until  two  or  three  o'clock.  But,  in 
the  afternoon,  they  are  often  pressing.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  and  told  John  Taylor  to  take  the  great 
kitchen-tongs,  stand  at  the  door  and  defei^d  the  castle.  When  I  rose,  he 
reported  that  he  had  knocked  down  seventeen,  some  of  whom  he  thought 
would  be  crippled  for  life.  I  am  much  better  thim  when  I  lefl  Marshfield, 
whether  it  be  the  air  and  weather,  or  whether  it  be  merely  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  length  going  off.  Nose  and  eyes  are  pretty  well,  and  hardly  any 
cough  remains,  and  appetite  has  come  back  like  a  prowling,  hungry  wolf. 

"  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Downs,  and  Mr.  Chew  came  up  yesterday,  and  go 

back  to-morrow.    I  expect  General  Pierce,*  and  some  other  friends  from 

Concord,  to-morrow.     (Governor  Hill  has  been  to  see  me.     I  devoutly  wish 

I  could  stay  here  till  Cliristmas.     We  all  send  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W. 

"P.  8. — John  Taylor  says,  *  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Curtis.'" 


[TOk  MR.   BLATCnFORD.] 

'*  Elmb  Fakm,  November  8, 1850,  Sunday  Evening,  Six  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  expect  to  take  my  leave  of  Franklin  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  write  to  you.  I  have 
now  been  here  a  fortnight,  having  arrived  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  October. 
It  is  the  longest  visit  v»iiich  I  have  paid  to  my  native  place  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  been  quite  agreeable.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  I  shall  look  on 
these  hills  and  vales  ai^ain,  for  so  many  successive  days. 

"  Your  visit  is  a  marked  part  of  the  occasion,  and  I  like  to  repeat  the 
expression  of  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me.  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
you  should  take  any  interest  in  these  scenes  or  these  things ;  but  that  you 
do  is  so  much  the  better  and  happier  for  me.  You  left  me  on  Friday,  the 
1st  of  this  month.  I  did  not  leave  home  on  that  day,  as  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  company.  Yesterday  I  was  quite  alone  till  afternoon,  v;hen  I  went  to 
Boscawen,  to  see  and  take  leave  of  my  relatives.  To-day  the  weather  has 
been  damp,  threatening  rain,  and  I  have  been  out  no  farther  than  to  the 
bam.  The  clouds  seem  now  dispersing  themselves,  and  I  look  for  a  good 
day  to-morrow.  I  duly  received  your  note  of  Friday  from  Boston.  The 
Union  meeting  was  a  spirited  and  stirring  occasion,  but  what  may  be  the 
end  I  do  not  know.    I  expressed  to  you,  you  know,  three  weeks  ago,  my 

1  The  Hon.  Frankdn  Pierce. 
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fears  of  a  decisive  split  in  the  Whig  party,  and  I  now  strongly  fear  that 
result.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  sir,  I  go  to  Washington  to  stay  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  but  determined  to  do  my  duty  while  I  do  stay.  Of  per- 
sonal consequences,  I  grow  every  day  more  careless.  To-morrow  is  Amin 
Bey's  dinner.*  Then  I  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  day,  and  then  South.  I  have 
been  quite  well  since  you  left,  though  I  must  confess  aU  the  time  melan- 
choly, at  leaving  a  place  which  is  dear  to  my  recollections,  and  which  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  often.  But  away  with  low  spirits !  Dvm  tivimus, 
vivamus, 

P.  8. — The  stars  are  all  out,  but  it  is  too  warm  for  them  to  be  very 
oright.  The  night  is  so  perfectly  still  that  one  may  hear  the  trickling  of 
the  little  brooks.  Or  else  it  is  the  fall  in  the  Winnipiseogee,  away  up 
near  *  Tin  Comer.*  Yours,  D.  W." 

[to  fbebident  fillmorb.] 

*'  BosTOir,  Noveffiber  6,  IStSO. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  I  left  New  Hampshire  yesterday,  having  become  free 
of  disease,  and  well,  except  so  far  as  this  protracted  catarrh  has  reduced 
me.  I  am  quite  aware  how  inconvenient  my  long  absence  is  to  you,  and 
to  the  Government,  and  sometimes  feel  that,  as  this  illness  is  of  annual 
recurrence,  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  unfitting  me  for  an  oflSce  the  duties  of 
which  require  constant  attention ;  I  must  now  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  few 
days.  When  there  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  hardly  able  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  could  do  nothing  about  arranging  my  little  affairs. 

"  On  public  subjects  things  are  here  becoming  quiet.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  fast  subsiding,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  now  no  probability  of  any  resistance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested. 
Thousands  of  voun^r  men  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  marshal  at  a 
moment's  warning.  There  is  an  evident  and  vast  change  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  quarter  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  a  Union  meeting,  and  a  great  desire  to  hold 

one.    Very  many  persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  my 

arrival  yesterday.    My  opinion  is,  that  such  a  meeting  should  be  held,  but 

that  I  should  not  attend  it.     My  opinions  are  all  known,  and  they  may 

perhaps  be  topics  of  comment,  before  the  meeting.  ...  I  look  upon  the 

result  of  our  election,  so  far  as  respects  Governor,  as  verj'  doubtful. 

"  Yours  always,  truly, 

"  Ban*!,  Webstbb.*' 

[to  MB.   COLBY.] 

**  Mawhfxxlo,  iVbMmter  H,  1860. 

"  Deab  Sfr  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month. 
"  Experience  has  long  since  taught  me  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  allegations  of  political  adversaries  by  denials  of  their  statements. 

^  A  dinner  given  to  the  Turkish  com-    euil  Hall,  which  Mr.  Webster  was  obliged 
missioncr  by  the  city  of  Boston,  in  Fan-    to  attend. 
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*'  For  your  sake,  however,  I  will  say,  that  my  public  speeches  show  my 
opinion  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  proper,  efficient,  and  well- 
guarded  law,  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that  while  I  was  m  the 
Senate,  I  proposed  a  bill,  as  is  well  known,  with  provisions  different  from 
those  contained  in  the  present  law ;  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
when  the  present  law  passed ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have 
moved,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  bill  proposed  by  myself. 

"  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  law  is  constitu- 
tional ;  and  that  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey  it,  just  as 
freely  and  readily  as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  themselves.  If  experience 
shall  show  that,  in  its  operation,  the  law  inflicts  wrong,  or  endangers  the 
liberty  of  any  whose  liberty  is  secured  by  the  Constitution,  then  Congress 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  amend  or  modify  it.  But,  as  I  think,  agitation 
on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  We  have  had  enough  oi'  strife  on  a  single 
question,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  merely  theoretical.  It  is  our  duty, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attend  to  other  great  and  practical  questions,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  an  interest. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

[to  president  FILLMORE.] 

(Private.) 

'*  Boston,  November  13, 1850. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  took  leave  of  Marshfield  yesterday,  not  without  regret. 
The  trees  were  leafless,  but  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sea  was  calm  ob 
summer. 

"Among  the  things  which  detained  me,  was  the  seeing  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vault  or  tomb,  for  the  deposit  of  me  and  mine.  I  have  lost  one 
wife  and  three  children.  Their  remains  arc  now  under  a  church  in  this 
city,  which  the  progress  of  change  is  very  likely  ere  long  to  remove. 

"  At  Marshfield,  by  my  own  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  upland,  is  a 
spot  on  which  a  party  of  pilgrims  from  Plymouth  erected  a  church,  in 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  colony;  and  here  is  the  ancient  burial- 
ground.  It  is  quiet,  and  secure  against  change,  and  not  far  from  my 
house. 

"  To  this  spot  I  shall  be  taken  not  many  years  hence,  and  those  loved 
ones,  whose  spirits  have  gone  before  me  to  another  world,  will  be  gathered 
around  me. 

"  I  dwell  on  these  things  without  pain.  I  love  to  see  a  cheerful  old  age ; 
but  there  is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  a  thoughtless,  careless,  ob- 
tuse mind,  near  the  end  of  life.  Of  coarse,  it  makes  no  difference  in  our 
future  state,  on  which  spot  we  mingle  again  with  our  parent  earth ;  but  it 
Bobers  the  minii,  I  think,  and  leads  us  to  salutary  reflections,  to  contem- 
plate our  last  resting-place. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  W." 
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[to  MESSRS.   BAin>ALL  Ain)  OTHEBd.] 

"  B08TOK,  November  14, 1860. 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month,  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  without  distinction  of  party,  resident  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  in  that 
city  on  the  31st  instant.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
attend  that  meeting.  That  great  central  city  is  not  only  full  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  but  full,  also,  of  recollections  connected  with  its  adop- 
tion, and  other  great  events  in  our  history.  In  Philadelphia  the  first 
Revolutionary  Congress  assembled.  In  Philadelphia  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made.  In  Philadelphia  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  received  the  signatures  of  Washington  and  his  associates ;  and  now, 
when  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  evidently  laboring  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  Philadelphia,  of  all 
places,  seems  the  fittest  for  the  assembling  together  of  the  friends  of  that 
Constitution,  and  that  Union,  to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  country  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  My  public  duties,  gentlemen,  require  my  immediate  presence  in  Wash- 
ingtcm ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  accepting  your  invitation. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be,  with  great  regard,  your  fellow- 
citizen  and  humble  servant,  Daniel  Webster. 

"  To  Josiah  Randall,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  Robert  M.  Lee,  C.  Ingersoll, 
John  W.  Forney,. John  8.  Riddle." 

[to  messbs.  latubop  and  othebs.] 

*'  BoBTOir,  November  14, 1860. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  the  letter  received 
from  you,  expressing  your  approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  Union  meeting  at  Castle  Garden. 

"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  warmly  am  I  attached  to  the  happy  form 
of  government  under  which  we  live. 

''  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  which 
seeks  industriously  to  undermine  that  government.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  denied,  and  denied  by  those  whose  constant  effort  it  is  to  inspire  the 
North  with  hatred  toward  the  South,  and  the  South  with  hatred  toward 
the  North ;  and  it  is  time  for  all  true  patriots  to  make  a  united  effort,  in 
which  I  shall  most  cordially  join,  not  only  to  resist  open  schemes  of  dis- 
union, but  to  eradicate  its  spirit  from  the  public  mind. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obliged 
fellow-citizen  and  humble  servant,  Daniel  Webster. 

*'  To  Messrs.  F.  S.  Lathrop,  Charles  G.  Carleton,  Peter  8.  Dunee,  Gerard 
Hallock,  committee,  New  York." 
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Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  Iiis  Iiealth,  Mr.  Webster 
now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withhold  himself  troni  no  labor  and 
no  exertion,  by  which  he  could  contribute  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  amount  and  character  of  what  he  put  forth,  by 
pen  or  speech,  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  months  succeeding 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  His  was  the  mind  which  could  reach  the  people 
of  all  sections  and  communities ;  and  while  great  credit  is 
due  to  a  few  other  public  men  of  both  the  great  political  par- 
ties who  labored  with  the  same  end  in  view,  it  was  by  him, 
chiefly,  that  a  tone  of  public  feeling  was  at  length  created, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  made  it  certain  that  the  Union 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  disruption,  and  that 
those  perils  would  not  return,  unles:^  there  should  be  a  new  and 
rash  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of 
1850  had  been  based.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  j>ermit 
me  to  describe  in  detail  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  during  this 
critical  period.  These  efforts  began  while  he  was  at  Franklin, 
in  the  autumn,  with  a  written  response  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  "  Union  meeting  "  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York.* 
This  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  a  similar  invitation  from 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  after  lie  had  returned  to  Boston 
from  New  Hampshire ; '  and  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  same  kind  to  certain  citizens  of  Staunton,  in  Vir- 
ginia.' Then  came  the  "  Pilgrim  Festival  "  at  New  York,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  which  he  attended  in  person,  and  at 
which  he  made  one  of  the  most  impressive  speeclies  that  were 
ever  heard  even  from  him.*  In  the  followhig  January,  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  West- 
chester County,  in  New  York,*  and  in  February,  to  reply  to  a 
committee  in  the  city  of  New  York,  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Washington." 

Besides  these,  during  the  same  period,  embracing  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  numerous  letters  written 
by  him  to  individuals  on  the  same  public  topics  found' their 

>  Works,  vi.,  611,  October  28,  1860.  *  Works,    ii.,    519,    December    22, 

•  Correspondence,   li.,   403,   Novcm-      1860. 

ber  14,  1860.  »  Works,  vi.,  582,  January  17,  1861. 

•  Works,  yi.,  679,  NoYcmber  23, 1860.  •  Works,  vL,  686,  Februarj  20, 1851 
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way  into  tlie  public  prints.  Every  thing  uttered  or  written  by 
him,  during  this  period,  was  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  read  by  all  classes,  and  commented  on  favorably  or  un- 
favorably by  all  presses.  All  men  felt  the  power  and  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  said. 

In  these  productions,  and  in  many  similar  efforts  which  fol- 
lowed them,  Mr.  Webster  had  to  deal  not  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral topics  which  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  Union  to 
all  sections  naturally  suggest,  but  also  with  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  his  own  section  which  was  but  too  prone  to 
give  ear  to  a  doctrine  that  unsettled  the  foundations  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  itself.  We  have  seen  the  character  of 
what  may  be  called  the  religio-political  philosophy,  by  which 
many  individuals,  and  some  men  in  public  station,  undertook 
to  set  up  private  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  ordains,  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  In  New  England,  especially,  this  doctrine,  incul- 
cated by  many  pulpits,  and  adroitly  used  by  many  politicians, 
was  assumed  to  be  peculiarly  "  Puritan."  I  presume  it  will 
be  allowed,  by  candid  judges,  that  if  any  man  in  our  country 
understood  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  founders  of 
New  England,  Mr.  Webster  understood  them.  He  knew  well 
that,  while  they  founded  their  religious  organizations  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  they  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants carried  their  attachment  to  their  own  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  their  own  strongly-cherished  religious  opinions, 
even  as  far  as  the  point  of  intolerance,  and  required  individual 
conformity.  Possibly  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  perse- 
cutions which  the  first  Pilgrims  had  undergone ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Webster  himself  expressed  it,  it  is  "  the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  for  man  to  retaliate  upon  man."  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  he  always  regarded  the  early  Puritan 
intolerance  in  matters  purely  religious  as  a  great  error,  accord- 
ing to  all  just  modern  and  American  ideas,  by  which  society  is 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  things  that  concern  only  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  the  Creator.  But  there  was  one  mis- 
take which  he  always  contended  they  did  not  make.  They  did 
not  aflirm  the  right  of  private  religious  opinion  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  state.     They  did  not  hold  that,  in  civil  rela- 
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tiona,  tiie  rightj^f  private  judgment  is  not  to  be  relinquished  and 
aabordinated  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole.  He  inBisted  that, 
however,  strong  were  their  religioua  tendencies,  and  however 
prone  they  were  to  walk  by  the  iigbt  of  religioua  truth,  as  they 
viewed  it,  tbey  fully  recognized  the  principle  that  society,  elvil 
rule,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist  while  every  man  is  respon- 
sible to  nobody  and  to  notlting  but  his  own  opinion.  He  re- 
garded this  as  proved  by  the  "  Constitution,"  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  board  the  Mayflower,  before  tJie  flrst  Pilgrims  landed, 
by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and 
bound  themselves,  solemnly  and  mutually,  by  a  written  cove- 
nant, to  submission  and  obedience  to  such  lawg,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions,  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  coiivcuient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  which  they  were  about  to 
establish,     Mr,  Webster  said : 

"  The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  mnltcrs  between  (ho  Creator  and 
the  indiriiluitl.  nod  submission  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  in  all  that  rcs))ectB 
civil  polity,  and  the  aii ministration  of  such  afliiirs  as  concerned  the  culonj 
about  to  be  cHtnblislicd,  they  rcf^rdnl  ub  cntiri'ty  consistent;  and  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unlettered,  evcr^-wbt^re  establishea 
and  confirms  this  sentiment.  Imlced,  all  mnst  see  that  it  is  the  very  lif^a- 
ment,  the  very  tie,  which  connects  man  to  man  in  the  social  system ;  and 
those  sentiments  arc  embodied  in  that  constitution"  [of  the  Slayrtower.j  ' 

Of  course,  the  topic  which  led  to  such  discussions  as  these, 
concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  obedience,  related  to  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  particular  statule  which 
had  been  ptiased,  to  carry  into  effect  a  positive  requirement  of 
tlie  Constitution,  was  not  one  that  Mr.  Webster  would  have 
preferred ;  and  he  bad  left  the  Senate  before  it  was  enacted. 
But  he  believed  it  to  be  a  constitutionally  valid  law,  entirely 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact ;  and  the  question  now 
was  whether,  having  become  a  law  of  the  land,  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, or  whether  it  was  to  be  defeated  and  disobeyed.  In  the 
r^on  where  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cope  with 
the  false  doctrine  above  referred  to,  the  e-\ecution  of  this  law 
was  resisted,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  constitutional  objection 
to  its  methods  of  proceeding,  but  on  the  bold  assumption  that 
<  See  the  speeca  at  the  Pilgrim  FeatiTal  in  New  Tork,  Works,  ii.,  616. 
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the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  be  obeyed  at  all, 
because  it  was  in  conflict  with  a  religious  duty,  or  some  other 
higher  obligation.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  and  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  "  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law,  we  will 
not  aUow  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  taken  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts." *  Speakers  predicted  that  the  law  would  be  resisted ; 
and  that,  if  the  marshal  should  be  killed,  a  Massachusetts  jury 
would  not  convict  the  fugitive  who  should  slay  the  officer  of 
the  law.  Sermons  were  preached  of  the  same  purport ;  men, 
occupying  high  social  positions,  held  in  public  the  same  kind 
of  language ;  and  one  very  prominent  individual,  since  con- 
spicuous in  public  life,  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said,  in  Faneuil  Hall :  "  Sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Revolution  by  admitting,  nay,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  this  bill  will  be  executed  here.  [Cries  of  "  Never."] 
Individuals  among  us,  as  elsewhere,  may  forget  humanity  in  a 
fancied  loyalty  to  law,  but  the  public  consoience  will  not  allow 
a  man,  who  has  trodden  our  streets  as  a  free  man,  to  be  dragged 
away  as  a  slave."    [Applause.] 

A  newspaper,  published  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  The 
Commonwealth^  the  organ  of  those  who  felt  and  acted  in 
this  way,  uttered  similar  sentiments  every  day ;  while  other 
journals,  opposed  to.  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  kept  up  the 
prediction  that  this  law  would  never  be  executed  in  that  com- 
munity. 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  create  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence that  always  ends  in  mobs.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1851,  an  alleged  fugitive  was  arrested  in  Boston,  under  a  pror 
cess  issued  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress.  The 
magistrate  issuing  thu  warrant,  finding,  on  its  return,  that  the 
negro  arrested  was  unprepared  with  counsel,  adjourned  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  day,  and  the  negro  was  detained  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  in  the  United  States  Court-room,  in  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  During  the 
afternoon,  a  mob  broke  into  the  court-house,  rescued  the  pris- 
oner, set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  was  not  again  found. 

The  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

>  The  reaolution  was  introduced  by  a  dergTinaii. 
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brouglit  face  to  face  with  the  issue,  whether  a  law  of  the 
United  States  should  be  executed  iu  Massachusetts,  or  whether 
men  of  education  and  social  position,  wlio  chose  to  be  dema- 
gogues on  this  subject,  should  be  permitted  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  open  resistance  to  a  statute,  without  seeing  at  least  their  de- 
luded and  ignorant  instruments  brought  to  punishment.  At 
this  time,  the  superintendence  of  the  Judicial  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Webster,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  occuiTence,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  marshal  of  the  district : 

**  WAsnnroTON,  DEPABms^n  or  State,  Ffbrucay  18, 1851. 
"  Information  has  reached  this  city,  through  the  newspapers  and 
private  letters,  that  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been 
forcibly  resisted  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  lawless  mob,  v/hich  over- 
powered the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  the  Prwident  is  surprised  that  no 
official  information  has  been  received  from  you  respecting  this  occurrence. 

"  Daniel  Webbter." 

The  marshal  himself  was  absent  from  Boston  at  tlie  time 
of  this  outrage,  but,  on  liis  return  to  tlie  city  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch  was  received,  he  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Webster  a  sworn  account  of  it,  attested  by  his  deputy.  Pros- 
ecutions w^ere  then  directed  against  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
mob,  wlio  were  arrested,  examined,  and  lield  for  trial. 

Of  tliis  event,  Mr.  Webster  said,  in  liis  letter  to  the  New- 
York  committee  for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday : 

"  "We  have  recently  been  iufonned,  gentlemen,  of  on  open  act  of  resist- 
ance to  law,  in  the  city  of  Boston;  and,  if  the  accounts  be  correct  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurrence,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  case  of  treason. 
If  men  combine  and  confederate  together,  and,  by  force  of  anns,  or  force  of 
numbers,  effectually  resist  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Ccmgress,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a  particular  individual,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
the  same  resistance  to  the  sani^  act  in  its  application  to  all  other  indi- 
viduals, thb  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason.  Now,  I  understand  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  out- 
rage, in  Boston,  avow  openly  their  full  purpose  of  preventing,  by  arms,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  multitude,  the  execution  of  process  for  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  fugitive  slave  in  any  and  all  cases  whatever.  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, that  shame  will  bum  the  cheeks,  and  indignation  till  the  hearts,  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  Boston  at  the  avowal  of  principles 
and  the  commission  of  outrages  so  abominable.   Depend  upon  it  that,  if  the 
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people  of  that  city  had  been  infonned  of  any  such  purpose  or  design  as 

was  carried  into  effect  in  the  court-house  in  Boston,  on  Saturday  last,  they 

would  haye  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  crushed  such  a  nefarious  project  into 

the  dust.    The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Boston  must  necessarily 

suffer  in  their  feelings,  but  ought  not  to  suffer  at  all  in  their  character  or 

reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  from  the  acts  of  such  persons 

as  composed  the  mob.    I  venture  to  say  that,  when  you  hear  of  them  next, 

you  will  learn  that,  personally  and  collectively,  as  individuals,  and  also  as 

represented  in  the  city  councils,  they  will  give  full  evidence  of  their  fixed 

purpose  to  wipe  away  and  obliterate,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  this 

foul  blot  on  the  good  name  of  their  city." 

i 

Twenty  years  before  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Webster  had 
given  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  and  character  to  prevent 
the  nullification  of  laws  of  the  United  States  in  South  Caro- 
lina. What  was  lie  to  do  now  ?  What  face  was  he  to  turn 
to  nullification  in  Massachusetts  ?  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government  was  the  same,  and 
there  was  much  in  the  situation  of  things  which  rendered  the 
attitude  of  the  State  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  in  1830-'33 ;  for  there  was  then  a  law  on 
the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  which  created  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  service. 

Was  Mr.  Webster,  although  clothed  in  1833  with  only  the 
authority  of  a  Senator,  to  uphold  the  Government  against  the 
nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  he  Yiow,  standing  at  the 
most  important  post  in  the  Executive  Department,  below  that 
of  the  President,  to  shrink  from  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  ?  He  was  to  be  as 
firm  in  the  one  case  as  he  had  been  in  the  other ;  and  it  was 
his  power  to  be  thus  firm,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  was,  to  use 
an  expression  of  his  own,  "  to  mark  him  for  u  great  or  a  little 
man  in  all  time  to  come."  , 

All  very  eminent  statesmen  in  free  countries  are  probably 
subjected  to  personal  calumnies,  originated  or  circulated  by 
those  who  dislike  their  political  conduct.  Certainly  this  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Webster,  But  I  have  noticed  such  attacks,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  only  where  they  were  made  in  a  public 
place,  and  when  for  that  reason  they  became  part  of  the  public 
history  of  the  times.    What  is  a  part  of  such  public  history,  in- 
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eluding  the  names  of  the  actors,  if  it  concerns  Mr.  Webster,  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  full  account  of  his  life  and  motives. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1850, 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment 
of  an  indemnity  to  Mexico,  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Guar 
dalupe-Hidalgo.'  In  February,  1851,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  purpose  came  mider  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  the  25th,  at  a  late  evening  session, 
while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  a  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  severely  criticised  Mr.  Webster's  course 
in  this  matter,  and  declared  that  it  was  connected  with  a  cor- 
rupt arrangement  made  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  to  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster,  professing  to  speak  by  authority,  pronounced  this  ac- 
cusation "  an  unqualified  falsehood ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  that  Mr.  Allen  might  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  as  he  had  offered  to  do.  Mr.  Allen  asked  leave  to 
reply,  but  the  House  refused  its  permission.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  raise  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charge  made  by 
Mr.  Allen ;  but  the  House  would  not  permit  the  resolution  to 
be  received.     The  follownig  letters  relate  to  this  occurrence  : 

[FBOM  the   HON.   R.   C.   8CHKNCK.] 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  February  36,  1851. 
"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  . .  . .  You  have  heard  of  the  coarse  assault  upon  yoa, 
made  last  night  by  the  Worcester  member,  in  the  Ilouse  of  Hepresenta- 
tiyes.  His  malignity  was  rebuked,  not  merely  by  what  was  said  in  reply 
by  friends  on  the  floor,  but  still  more  by  the  universal  indignation  and 
scorn,  felt  and  freely  expressed,  aU  round,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  halL 
It  was  worth  something  to  be  attacked,  to  have  such  a  triumph  in  the 
good  feeling  which  it  elicited  for  you  in  the  hearts  and  looks  and  words 
of  all  honest  and  honorable  men  who  witnessed  the  scene. 

"  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"Robert  C.  Schbngk." 

*  The  arrangement  for  the  payment  Messrs.  Howland  and  Aspinwall,  a  firm 

to  Mexico  was  made  through  Mr.  T.  W.  of  merchants  in  New  York  ;  and  Messrs. 

Ward,    of    Boston,   agent    of   Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Riggs,  bankers  in  Wash 

Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  London;  ington 
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[FBOM  the  HON.   GBORGB  ASHMCN.] 

**  HOUSB  OF  RXPKSSBHTATITU,  MOTCh  1.  1861. 

"'  My  dbab  Sib  :  On  coming  to  the  House  this  morning,  I  stated  to 
gentlemen  on  all  sides,  what  you  desired  me  to  communicate,  namely : 
that  neither  you,  nor  your  friends,  would  interpose  any  obstacle  to  any 
inquiry  in  relation  to  you,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  render  proper. 

^^  But  the  whole  attack  was  so  utterly  disgusting  to  the  House,  and 
treated  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  and  especially  by  General 
Bayley  and  others,  leading  Democrats,  as  well  as  by  the  Whigs,  that  the 
House  has  just  refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  of  Julian 
by  the  very  emphatic  vote  of  one  hundred  aud  nineteen  to  thirty-five. 

"  I  did  not  vote  upon  the  question,  because,  while  I  looked  upon  the 
whole  movement  as  an  outrage,  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  in  the  least  degree 
.  to  interfere  with  your  expressed  wishes  for  the  freest  action  of  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  Very  respectfully, 

"  George  Ashmun." 

[memorandum.] 

**  HOUBM  OP  RCPB^SKNTATXYKS,  MOTCk  1,  1861. 

'^  Mr.  Otis  told  me  that  last  July,  as  he  came  through  Boston  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  he  was  at  the  Custom-House  in  Boston,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  and  was  conversing  with  them 
about  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  when  Mr. 
Haven  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr. 
Greely  stepped  aside  for  consultation  for  a  few  minutes ;  that,  after  Mr. 
Haven  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Greely  said  that  Mr.  Webster  had  written 
to  Mr.  Haven  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  and  was 
hesitating  about  accepting  it,  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected ;  that  Mr.  Haven  said  that  he  should  write 
to  Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  his  friends  would  save  him.  Mr.  Otis  ftu*- 
ther  said  that  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Greely  to  go 
directly  to  Washington,  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State ;  that  accordingly  he, 
Mr.  Otis,  did  come  on,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival,  he  called  on  the  President,  and  among  other  things  told  him  what 
had  occurred  at  Boston  as  above  stated. 

*^  Mr.  Otis  also  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  t )  members  of  Congress, 

m  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

**Georgb  Abhmun.^' 

[FBOM  MR.   FRAITKLIN  HAVEN.] 

"Boston,  Fttruary  98, 1861. 
''  Mt  dbab  Bib  :  The  i^Uowing  article  appeared  in  the  papers  of  last 
evening: 
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"  *  The  Wasliington  correspondent  of  the  New-  York  Herald  telegraphs 
concerning  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  as  follows : 

"  *  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  the  Sub-Treasnrer, 
Mr.  Haven,  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  but  could  not 
accept  it  unless  his  friends  would  make  up  what  he  would  sacriiSce  pecu- 
niarily by  accepting.  Mr.  Haven  showed  the  letter  to  Collector  Groely, 
who,  at  the  time,  told  its  contents  to  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  from  Maine,  who 
was  present.    Mr.  Otis  has  divulged  the  matter  to  Congressmen,'  etc,  etc. 

**  So  far  as  regards  myself,  this  statement  is,  except  in  one  particular, 
wholly  untrue.  You  did  advise  me,  by  letter,  that  the  President  had  in- 
vited you  to  take  the  State  Department.  There  was  not  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  article. 

"  Mr.  Collector  Grcely  has  made  a  written  statement  that  I  never 
showed  to  him  any  such  letter ;  that  he  never  knew  of  my  receiving  any 
such  letter ;  and  that  he  never  made  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Otis  or 
anybody  else. 

"  With  the  request  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  an  article  so 
obviously  untrue, 

"  I  remain,  with  the  highest  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem. 

"  Yours  always, 

-  Hon.  D.  Webster."  "  FKANla.iN  Haven. 

The  origin  of  this  absurd  tale  was  traced,  at  the  time,  to 
the  following  occurrences :  Wliile  tlie  formation  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more's Cabinet  was  yet  undecided  (July,  1850),  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  in  Boston,  the  letters  on  that 
subject  which  are  printed  in  the  last  chapter.'  On  the  30th  of 
July,  as  lias  already  been  stated,  he  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Haven,  communicating  the  information  that  President 
Fillmore  had  offered  the  Department  of  State  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  accepted  it. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Hayen 
chanced  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  Mr. 
Philip  Greely,  on  business ;  and,  while  there,  lie  answered,  to 
a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Greely,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Haven  said  or  intimated  nothing  in  regard  to  any 
pecuniary  arrangements  to  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the 
office,  exhibited  n6  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  referred  to 
none.  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Haven  had  no  conversation  with  him, 

>  Letters  of  July  11,  12,  16,  and  21,  1860,  anU,  pp.  464,  466 
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After  Mr.  Haven  had  left,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  conversed 
about  Mr.  "Webster's  private  affairs,  and  his  probable  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  oflSce  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  its 
acceptance  would  require ;  and,  after  Mr.  Otis  went  away,  he 
asserted  that  he  learned  from  Mr.  Greely,  as  intelligence  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Haven,  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  accept  the 
office  unless  in  some  way  relieved  fi'om  the  sacrifices  it  would 
involve,  and  that  Mr.  Haven  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, urging  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Otis  declared,  before  he  left 
Mr.  Greely,  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  to  Washing- 
ton, lay  th6  facts  before  the  President,  and  thereby  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster,  There  were  other 
persons  present  during  part  of  the  time  who  were  not  friendly 
to  Mr.  Webster. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  caused  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  made  in  the  public  prints  : 

"MR.  Allen's  chahge  against  daniel  webster. 

*'  We  are  authorized,  both  by  Mr.  Otis,  of  Maine,  and  by  Mr.  Greely,  to 
state  that  the  conversation  between  them,  which  has  been  referred  to  of 
late  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  related  entirely  to  the  rumors  and 
reports  which  were  in  Boston  at  that  time  (July  last),  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  and  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  The  object  of  Mr.  Otis  in  calling  on  Mr.  Greely  was 
solely  to  obtain  information  on  that  point ;  and  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Greely  had  reference  to  that  point  alone. 

"  >Ir.  Greely  answered  his  inquiries  by  stating  the  conflicting  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  as  said  to  come  from  Mr.  Webster  and  others. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Otis  may  have  confounded,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Haven, 
what  was  said  to  be  reportt^d  from  others.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  con- 
yersation  commenced,  Mr.  Haven  came  in  upon  other  business,  and  Mr. 
Greely  did  inquire  of  him  respecting  the  rumors  of  Mr.  Webster's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State,  and  "Mr,  Haven  answered  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
written  that  the  President  had  tendered  him  the  office. 

"  Mr.  Otis  believes  that  Mr.  Greely  said  Mr.  Haven,  in  addition,  told 
him  that  Mr.  Webster  hesitated  from  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  he  would  have 
to  make ;  and  that  he  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  to 
accept  the  place.  But  Mr.  Greely  has  no  recollection  of  this  as  coming 
from  Mr.  Haven,  but  thinks  that  matter  was  alluded  to  incidentally  by 
other  persons,  who  afterward  came  into  the  office  before  Mr.  Otis  left ;  and 
that  he  confounded  one  conversation  with  the  other. 

"  The  only  information  asked  for  and  received  had  reference  solely  to 
the  fact  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  and  Mr.  Otis 
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BO  intended  to  be  understood  when  he  made  his  statement  in  July  last, 
and  in  his  more  recent  explanation  of  that  statement.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  statement  that  could  be,  by  any  ingenuity,  perverted  to  the  purpose 
'  of  showing  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Webster  to  obtain  money,  or  that  could 
be  used  by  any  one  for  that  purpose,  either  according  to  the  recollection 
of  the  conversation  by  Mr.  Otis  or  by  Mr.  Greely. 

"  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Otis  could  furnish  no  basis  for  the  late  attack  upon  Mr.  Webster ; 
nor  does  it  in  any  degree  justify  or  sustain  the  extraordinary  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  late  attack.  ^^ 

It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Allen 
deemed  himself  justified,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Otis,  in 
making  the  charge  that  Mr.  "Webster  would  not  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  unless  a  large  sum  of  money  should 
be  raised  for  him  as  an  inducement,  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  actually  made ;  or  how  far,  or  from  whom,  Mr.  Otis 
supposed  he  had  authority  for  saying  whatever  he  did  say  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Allen  or  others.  Mr.  Haven's  statement,  that 
he  never  received  any  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  containing  such 
a  suggestion,  disposes  of  the  whole  charge.  The  occurrence 
itself,  however,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  tlie  credulity  with 
which  a  person  of  ardent  political  opinions  will  sometimes 
listen  to  rumors  affecting  the  character  of  an  opponent,  whose 
course  is  a  subject  of  embittered  controversy.  Mr.  Allen  was 
warmly  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster's  political  conduct  after  March, 
1850 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  a  party  in 
Massachusetts  which  sought  to  impair  Mr.  Webster's  influence 
over  the  public  mind. 

That  Mr.  Webster  could  not  take  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  without  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  wliole  country 
knew  ;  but  neither  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  nor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believed  tliat  lie  6ou<xht  and  received  anv 
sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance.  Wliat  he  did 
was  precisely  what  he  had  done  heforo,  more  than  once,  namely, 
he  took  a  public  position  from  a  sense  of  his  public  duty,  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  state  of  his  private  afiiiirs. 

After  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  office,  a  number  of  his 
personal  friends,  not  mpre  than  two  of  whom  could  be  regarded 
as  "  bankers,"  sent  him  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  his  table.    But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
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that  he  never  knew  their  names  or  positions.     Mr.  Haven  him- 
self had  no  agency  in  the  matter,  and  no  connection  with  it.* 

*  In  January,  1852,  Mr.  Ailen  re-  nished — fifty  thousand  dollars  to  support 
peated  this  char^,  notwithstanding  the  him  in  that  office.''  Mr.  Allen  did  not  saj 
Tact  that  Mr.  Haven  had  publicly  denied  that  Mr.  Ward,  or  Messrs.  Howland  and 
its  alleged  foundation,  over  his  own  sig-  Aspinwall,  had  contributed  to  that  fund^ 
nature,  in  May,  1851,  and  notwithstand-  but  he  said  there  was  every  Tea  son  to  be- 
ing the  disclaimers  of  Mr.  Greely  and  lieve  they  had.  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
Mr.  Otis,  which  left  it  morally  certain  that  the  negotiation  with  the  bankers  was 
that  Mr.  Otis  had  acted  on  a  false  as-  made  "  o^ /X«  vcrv /i/^e  when  the  negotia- 
sumption  of  a  fact,  when  he  said  to  Mr.  tion  was  going  on  for  raising  the  fifty  thou- 
Aahmun,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  sand  dollars."  Thesefact9,Mr.  Allen  said, 
Allen,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  written  to  had bren  denied^  but  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
Mr.  Haven,  suggesting  some  pecuniary  were  strenuously  opposed  to  an  inves- 
arrangement  to  enable  him  to  accept  the  tlgation.  [The  refusal  of  the  House  of 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Mr.  Representatives  to  make  an  investiga- 
Haven  had  replied  that  his  "  friends  tion  had  alone  prevented  it.]  Mr.  Allen 
would  save  him.^'  Apparently  unwilling  also  spoke  of  misrepresentations  and 
to  be  convinced  by  any  testimony,  Mr.  attempts  to  palliate  the  offence,  artiong 
Allen,  on  this  last  occasion  (January,  ther/ a  letter  from  Mr.  Haven  denying  that 
1852),  while  the  same  bill  to  provide  for  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  Mr.  Webster  with  regard  to  the  fifty  thou- 
was  again  before  the  House,  amplified  sand  dollar  fund.  [Mr.  Haven's  previous 
his  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  as  fol-  public  denial  had  covered  the  whole 
lows :  1.  That  no  officer  had  any  right  ground-work  of  the  charge.]  Political 
to  make  a  negotiation  of  this  ^nd,  in  rancor  and  such  credulity  as  it  engen- 
advance  of  the  appropriation.  2.  That  ders  could  go  no  further  than  they  car- 
if  any  such  negotiation  should  be  made,  ried  Mr.  Allen  and  others  who  continued 
competition  should  be  invoked,  and  the  to  repeat  this  statement  after  it  had  been 
agent  should  be  employed  whose  terms  shown  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  affair 
would  be  the  most  favorable.  3.  That  subsided  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  have  ativcs,  after  Mr.  George  T.  Davis,  who 
interfered  in  the  matter,  but  should  have  was  also  a  member  from  Massachusetts, 
left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  made  a  defence  of  Mr.  Webster 
He  alludo(\  to  his  having  presented  these  showing  the  groundlessness  of  this 
objections  at  the  previous  session,  and  charge  (January  23,  1852).  The  de- 
to  his  having  then  urged  "  that  the  rela-  bate  then  fell  back  to  the  bill,  and  the 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  these  general  objections  to  the  arrangement 
caj)italists  and  bankers  were  such  as  ren-  which  Mr.  Webster  had  made  for  the 
dered  it  highly  improper  and  unfit  that  payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity. 
he  should  take  it  upon  himself,  unneces-  Several  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
saiily,  to  discharge  the  duties  he  had  offered,  intended  to  carry  a  censure  of 
assumed.  .  .  .  Now,  what  were  these  re-  Mr.  Webster's  action:  such  as  "that 
lations  ?  It  had  come  to  my  knowl-  the  said  sum  be  paid  over  to  the  proper 
edge — and  it  seemed  to  me  a  proper  authorities  of  Mexico,  by  the  Secretaiy 
matter  for  the  knowledge  of  the  House —  of  the  Treasury  under  the  supervision 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  took  of  the  President ; "  that  it  be  paid  "  in 
upon  himself  the  office  which  he  now  a  manner  conformable  to  the  request  of 
holds,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  quite  the  Mexican  Government,"  etc.  All  of 
as  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  these  amendments  were  rejected,  and 
negotiation  which  it  appears  he  made  the  bill  passed,  simply  appropriating 
with  the  Barings  and  their  associates,  three  million  one  hundred  and  eighty 
It  was  a  negotiation  with  men  of  a  char-  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the 
acter,  class,  and  description,  similar  to  last  instalment  due  under  the  Treaty  of 
that  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Boston,  and  How-  Guadalupe-Hidalgo — which  was  to  fall 
land  and  A  spin  wall,  of  New  York  ;  a  ne-  due  May  31,  1852. 
gotiation,  by  which,  as  an  inducement  for  I  have  spoken  of  a  party  in  Massa- 
Mr.  Webster  to  take  the  office  which  he  chusetts  who  sought  from  political  mo- 
now  holdvS,  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  fur-  tives  to  impair  lir.  Webster's  influence 
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Early  in  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  "Webster  made  a  short  visit 
to  Massachusetts.  While  he  was  at  Marshfield,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  of  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties, 
wished  to  offer  him  a  public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
custody  of  that  famous  place  of  public  assembly  had  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city ;  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  permission  to  use  it  on  the  petition  of  cue 
hundred  tax-payers.  The  requisite  petition  was  duly  presented, 
und  an  invitation,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, was  sent  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marshfield.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Choate  should  make  the  address  of  welcome,  and  intima- 
tions of  the  course  of  his  remarks  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  privately  signified  his  purpose  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. But,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  meeting 
was  expected  to  take  place,  it  became  known  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  had  refused  the  use  of  the  hall. 

Tliis  afiiur,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  trivial  occurrence,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unworthy  of  a  place  here,  immediately 
struck  the  whole  country  with  amazement.  It  was  asked, 
everywhere,  if  Boston  could  not  bear  free  discus^^ion  of  public 
measures,  or  had  refused  to  hear  her  own  illustrious  citizen  and 
statesman.  What  would  otherwise  have  met  only  with  ridi- 
cnle,  was  treated  as  a  serious  event,  on  account  of  tlie  position 
of  political  affairs  at  the  time.  In  Boston  itself,  indignation 
and  shame  became  so  general  that  the  unlucky  officials  were 
alarmed,  and  sought  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  explanation 
which  they  endeavored  to  make  to  Mr.  Webster  was,  that,  hav- 

ovor  the  public  mind.  In  this  warfare,  people  to  be  incredulous  of  euch  a.<saalt8 
all  manly  fairness  was  disregarded,  upon  eminent  statesmen.  But  such  in« 
Long  after  this  imputation  had  been  credulity  is  rarely  as  active  as  it  should 
shown  to  be  entirely  untrue,  the  news-  be ;  and  the  assaults  are  thorofore  often 
paper  organ  of  this  party,  in  Boston,  re-  made  on  calculation  of  their  effect,  far 
Iterated  it,  quoting  the  language  in  which  more  than  on  conriction  of  their  justice. 
Mr.  Allen  had  originally  made  the  chaVge,  Mr.  Web.ster  rarely  took  any  active  steps 
and  asserting  that  the  inquiry  had  been  to  meet  such  imputations.  What  he  did, 
smothered  in  the  House  of  Representa-  in  such  cases,  strongly  illustrates  his  re- 
lives by  a  corrupt  understanding  be-  liance  on  the  judgments  of  the  future: 
tween  the  Whig  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  he  caused  the  means  of  refutation  to  be 
and  the  friends  of  a  prominent  Demo-  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  among 
crat  who  was  interested  in  a  private  bill  his  private  papers,  and  there  arc  few 
before  the  House.  While  all  experience  transactions  of  his  life,  public  or  private, 
shows  that  in  free  countries  political  in  any  way  involving  his  character,  that 
controversy  degenerates  into  personal  cannot  there  be  traced  with  entire  accu- 
slander,  it  ought  also  to  admonisb  the  racy. 
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ing  refused  the  use  of  the  hall  to  persous  and  parties  who 
sought  to  iJenounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  they  thought 
consistency  required  them  to  refuse  it  to  the  supporters  of  that 
policy,  but  that  no  personal  disrespect  was  intended  toward 
Mr.  Webster.  This  explanation  he  did  not  think  it  became  him 
to  regard.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  was  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  hall  was  known. 

[to  MB.   GEO.   G.   SHrril  AND   OTHBRS.] 

**  MABsnniLD,  April  15, 1861. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month, 
and  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  comply  with  your  invitation ;  for, 
although  I  have  entertained  no  purpose  of  discussing  farther,  at  present, 
the  political  questions  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  country,  yet  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  your  fellow-citizens 
for  mutual  congratulation  upon  our  escape,  so  far,  firom  dangers  which,  a 
year  ago,  seemed  most  seriously  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our 
national  institutions ;  and,  upon  the  prospect  of  an  early  return,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  feelings  of  good- will  and  reciprocal  regard. 

**  But  the  newspapers  of  this  afternoon  inform  me  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  refused  your  request  for  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall.  I  care 
nothing  for  this,  personally,  except  that  it  deprives  me  of  the  gratification 
of  seeing  you ;  although,  if  I  supposed  that  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
of  Boston  approved  of  this  proceeding,  it  would,  I  confess,  cause  me  the 
deepest  regret.  The  resolution,  denying  you  the  hall,  has  been  adopted, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  board  which  has  practically  refused  to  join 
with  the  ofher  branch  of  the  city  government  in  offering  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city  to  President  Fillmore. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  My  public  conduct,  through  the  whole 
of  that  long  period,  is  not  unknown,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  now  and  hereafter. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  March  of  last  year  I  have  done  something 
and  hazarded  much  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  maintain  interests  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. And  I  shall  do  more  and  hazard  more  whenever,  in  my  judgment,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  more  be  done  or  more  be  )iazarded.  I  shall  per- 
form with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  to  the  end,  my  duty  to  my  whole 
country ;  nor  do  I,  in  the  slightest  degree,  fear  the  result.  Folly  and  fanati- 
cism may  have  their  hour.  They  may  not  only  affect  the  minds  of  in4i- 
viduals,  but  they  may  also  seize  on  public  bodies  of  greater  or  less  dignity. 
But  their  reign  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to  be  short,  even  where,  for  the 
moment  it  seems  most  triumphant   We,  of  MasBachusetts,  are  not  doomed 
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to  a  course  of  political  conduct  such  as  would  reproach  our  oncestorB,  de- 
stroy our  own  prosperity,  and  expose  us  to  the  derision  of  tlio  civilized 
world.  No  such  future  Ls  before  us.  Far  otherwise.  Patriotism,  th€ 
union  of  good  men,  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in  all  its  pro^nsions,  and 
that  intelligence  which  has  hitherto'  enabled  the  people  of  this  State  to 
discern  and  appreciate  their  own  political  blessings,  as  well  as  what  is  due 
to  their  own  history  and  character,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed feelings  of  love  of  country,  and  of  respect  and  veneration  for  its 
institutions. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  most  sincere  regards, 

"  Your  obliged  friend,  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
other  branch  of  the  city  government  invited  Mr.  Webster  to 
meet  them  in  Faneiiil  Hall.  This  invitation  he  declined,  in 
the  following  answer : 

**  Marsbfield,  April  19. 1851,  Saturday  MorniDg. 
To  Frantib  Brinlet,  Esq.,  Prefident  of  the  Common  Council  of  Ihe  Citi/ of  Boston, 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  communication  transmitting 
copies  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  on  the  17th  instant,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside. 

"I  should  be  incapable  of  all  just  emotion,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  for  a  proceeding  so  friendly  and  so  honorable 
toward  mvsolf. 

"  I  wish  my  stay  in  this  vicinity  could  be  such  as  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  calling,  individually,  upon  you,  and  all  the  members,  and 
paying  to  each  my  personal  regards. 

"  There  are,  I  know,  members  of  the  Council  who  entertain  political 
opinions  different  from  my  own ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
signify,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  my  sense,  not  only  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy,  but  also  of  the  manliness  and  independence,  which  characterize 
their  votes. 

"  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  during  my  present  visit,  of  meeting  the 
citizens  of  Boston. 

"  What  I  have  done,  within  the  last  year,  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  friendly  intercourse,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness, among  all  the  States,  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer;  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  a  comer  to  perform  what  may  remain  to  be  done.  Nor  shall  I  enter 
Fanetdl  Hall,  till  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not  *  with  im- 
petuous recoil — grating  harsh  thunder,'  but  with  '  harmonious  sound,  on 
golden  hinges  moving,'  to  let  in,  freely  and  to  overflowing,  you  and  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  tme  to  the  Union  as 
well  as  to  Liberty — men  who  can  look  around,  on  the  faces  of  the  patriots 
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which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Bacred  temple,  draw  in  with  their  deepest 
breath  the  appropriate  inspiration,  and  stand  upright  and  erect  npon  its 
pavement,  in  mind  and  heart  elate,  in  the  consciousness  that  they,  too,  are 
Americans,  loYers  of  their  country,  and  their  whole  country,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  fore&thers. 

*'  If  Providence  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  my  life  and  health  till  that 
hour  comes,  I  shall  meet  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  my  voice  shall  be 
heard  once  more  in  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

^^  Till  then,  again  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  I  bid 

you  and  them  farewell  I 

"Daniel  Webstbb." 

The  people  of  the  city,  however,  were  not  content  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  return  to  Washington  without  a  greeting  from 
themselves.  In  great  numbers  they  assembled  in  the  square  in 
front  of  his  hotel,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  in 
their  "  primary  capacity  "  called  him  out.  He  made  a  short 
address  to  them,  and  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  Washington. 

Having  returned  to  his  post  before  the  end  of  April,  Mr. 
Webster  hoped  to  be  spared  from  any  necessity  for  further 
})ublic  speaking,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  time,  before  the 
access  of  his  autumnal  catarrh,  could  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  official  duties  of  his  department.  On  the  4th  of  May  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  I  am  steadily  engaged  in  my  official  duties,  and  make  progress  in 
some  things  which  require  dispatch.  There  are  bat  few  people  here,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  for  work. 

"  I  have  given  up  my  professional  engagements  both  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  has  been  done  at  a  great  sacrifice — three  thousand  dollars 
at  least ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months  I 
may  calculate  on  good  health,  after  which  my  annual  visitation  of  *  hay 
fever,'  or  '  catarrh,'  may  render  me  incapable  of  doing  much,  if  any  thing, 
for  the  residue  of  the  summer.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  place, 
and  to  my  duties,  to  let  notliiug  interfere  for  the  present  with  close  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs. 

"  There  never  was  a  time,  I  think,  in  which  our  foreign  relations  were 
more  quiet.  There  seems  no  disturbing  breath  on  the  surface.  All  the 
diplomatic  gentlemen  here  are  amicably  disposed,  and  our  intercourse  is 
quite  agreeable.  I  think  Mr.  Hdlsemann  is  the  most  satisfied  and  happy 
of  them  all. 

*^An  hour  hence  I  receive  my  mail,  and  then  go  to  chnrch,  always  ex- 
pecting a  good  sermon  from  Dr.  Butler. 

"  By-the-way,  if  you  would  see  something  in  the  prophetic  books  of 
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Bcriptore,  remarkably  applicable  to  our  days,  turn  to  the  second  chapter 
of  Nahmn  and  the  fourth  verse.' 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

'^Dakibl  Webbteb. 
^^  P.  B. — ^For  something  to  remind  you  of  telegraphic  wires,  see  Job 
zxxyiiL  85."' 

But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  liim.  The  "  Erie  Railroad," 
connecting  the  city  of  New  York  with  Lake  Erie,  was  to  be 
opened  with  public  ceremonies,  and  the  director  sent  an 
urgent  invitation  to  President  Filhnore  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  to  join  their  excursion.  The  President  and  his  friends 
thought  that  a  salutary  political  influence  might  attend  his 
presence  on  this  occasion,  and  they  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Welv 
ster  to  accompany  them.  His  feelings  about  tliis  journey  were 
expressed  to  liis  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  once,  or  more  than  once,  every  day. 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

^^May  7, 1851,  Wedacsday  Morning. 

"My  deab  Sir  :  I  have  not  wished  to  join  this  jaunt  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, because  I  have  much  work  on  hand,  which  I  wish  to  get  tlirough 
before  the  hot  weather.  But  there  was  a  wish,  I  believe  wann  and  sin- 
cere, that  I  should  be  of  the  party.  I  suppose  it  \nll  be  fatiguing,  but  I 
must  try  it. 

"  I  hope  to  rest  a  day  on  my  return,  in  your  city.     You  will  find  me 

Tuesday  eve,  at  the  Astor  House.     I  shall  continue  to  write  daily.     The 

cold  weather  holds  on.     We  liave  had  frost,  I  think,  four  nights  out  of 

six.  Yours, 

"Daniel  Webster." 


[to  MR.   blatchford.] 

"  Jfffy  11, 1851,  Sunday,  Ono  o'clock. 

"My  dear  Sir :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Philadelphia.  I  am 
well,  and  leave  to-morrow  morning,  at  six  o'clock.  I  dread  the  journey 
awfully, 

"I  see  four  elements  of  distress  in  it :  1.  Heat.  3.  Crowds.  3.  Lime- 
Btono-water.    4.  The  necessity  of  speech-making. 

*  "  The  chariots   shall   rage   in   the  *  "  Canst  thou  semi  lightnings,  that 

streets;  they  shall  justle  one  against    they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Hera 
another  in  the  broad  ways  ;   they  shall     we  are  ?  " 
seem  like  torches;  they  shall  run  like 
the  lightnhigs." 
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"  This  last  is  not  the  least,  for  I  haye  exhausted  my  opinions  and  my 
thoughts,  my  illustrations,  and  my  imaginations ;  all  that  remains  in  my 
mind  is  as  *  dry  f»  a  remainder  biscuit,  after  a  voyage.' 

"  Your  notion,  that  no  evil  can  come  from  this  jaunt,  cheers  me ;  but 

still  I  feel  a  caving  in  at  the  prospect  before  me.    But  never  mind.    If  I 

should  not  be  remarkably  foolish,  nor  remarkably  unlucky,  I  shall  not 

spoil  all  the  past.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

• 

At  Dunkirk,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Railway,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  became 
suddenly  ill,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  obliged  to  separate  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

[to  BfR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

"DuicKiBK,  May  17»  1851. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  about  Fletcher.  Sleeping 
in  my  room,  he  was  attacked,  Thursday  night,  half-past  one,  by  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  He  woke  me,  in  much  distress,  and  said  he 
could  not  breathe.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  had  a  physician,  who 
let  blood  freely,  gave  a  powerful  emetic,  applied  mustard-plasters,  etc.,  etc. 
He  was  relieved  soon,  but  did  not  get  out  of  his  bed  till  this  morning. 
We  have  a  good  boat  here,  and,  as  the  weather  is  clearing  up,  I  think  we 
shall  go  to  Buffalo  in  the  p.  m. 

*'  You  see  how  wo  got  along.  I  made  a  speech  uere  last  evening,  on 
purpose  to  do  credit  to  the  directors  of  the  road.  There  was  a  reporter 
here — and  I  hope  he  will  give  a  correct  account  of  it.  I  am  marvellously 
well. 

"I  am  extremely  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  excellent  minister, 
Dr.  Mason.  Yours  truly  always, 

"  Dakiel  Webster." 

Mr.  "Webster  and  his  son  arrived  at  Buffalo  after  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  his  attendants  had  set  out  on  their  return. 

[TO  MRS.   FLETCHER  WEBSTER.] 

*'  BuvTALo,  May  SO,  1861,  Nioc  o'clock  p.  m. 

"  My  dear  Caroline  :  I  am  detained  here,  unavoidably,  for  two  or 
three  days  beyond  my  expectation. 

"  Fletcher  has  had  his  trunk  packed,  two  or  three  times,  for  his  d(?- 
parture  for  home,  but,  when  the  time  came,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  part 
with  him.  I  have  nobody  else  with  me.  and,  though  well  at  present,  1 
should  be  alarmed  if  I  should  get  sick. 
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"  To-uight  he  has  got  all  things  in  readiness  to  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  should  sleep  an  hour,  under  the  consciousnefls 
that  he  was  to  leaye  in  the  morning.  I  must,  my  dear  child,  detain  him  a 
day  or  two  longer,  and  you  must  try  to  forgive  me  for  it.  I  have  no 
travelling  friend ;  no  servant,  or  attendant,  that  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
and,  if  Fletcher  should  go,  I  should  feel  absolutely  desolate. 

'*  I  have  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  somebody  to  meet  me,  and,  the 
moment  I  see  a  reliable  and  familiar  face,  I  will  give  your  husband  my 
blessing,  and  let  him  depart. 

**  Your  affectionate  father, 

**  Daniel  Wbbsteb.'' 

Tlie  citizens  of  Buffalo,  without  distiuctiou  of  party,  invited 
Mr.  Webster  to  a  public  dinner,  which  took  place  on  the  2lBt 
of  May.  They  also  requested  him  to  address  the  people  in  the 
park.  At  the  dinner,  his  si)eech  related  to  the  general  topics 
suggested  by  the  opening  of  a  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  to  its  rehitions  to  the  growth  of  the  Western  coun- 
try ;  for  he  chose  to  reserve  all  topics  concerning  the  political 
questions  of  the  time  until  the  following  day.  In  that  speech, 
delivered  in  the  open  air  on  the  22d,  in  a  drenching  rain,  which 
did  not  disturb  the  great  audience  assembled  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  him,  lie  entered  into  the  subject  which  was  in  all  men's 
minds.  Whatever  lie  may  have  thought,  himself,  of  his  power 
to  say  any  thing  fresh  and  instructive  concerning  the  public 
questions  on  which  he  had  previously  written  and  spoken  so 
much,  this  Buffalo  speech  was  received  by  those  who  heard  it, 
and  by  thousands  who  read  it  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  new  admiration  at  his  intellectual  resources.  He  had 
not,  in  fact,  by  any  means  exhausted  himself  on  themes  that 
touched  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  continuance  of  its 
Union,  and  the  safety  of  its  Constitution. 

Largely  as  we  may  estimate  the  depth  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  reach  and  activity  of  his  mental  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  made  preparation  for  such  a  speech 
as  this.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  on  the  day  before,  at  which  he  had  to  make 
a  speech  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay  in  Buffalo  he  was  the  object  of  almost 
incessant  private  attentions.  He  was  at  this  time  past  the  age 
of  sixty-nine ;  and,  although  at  the  moment  in  good  general 
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health,  he  was  obliged  to  be  extremely  careful.  This  speech, 
therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made,  affords  very  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as  an  orator,  of 
his  unabated  mental  capacity,  and  of  his  patriotic  wisdom.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  his  character  as  a  public 
man ;  for  no  one  who  now  reads  it  can  believe  that  there  ever 
entered  his  mind  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  correctness 
of  his  own  political  course,  or  of  what  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions required  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  who 
maligned  and  traduced  him  were  in  the  habit  of  believing,  or 
affecting  to  believe,  that  he  sometimes  felt  himself  to  have  been 
wrong.  K  there  are  any  who  still  think  so,  they  should  read 
and  ponder  this  speech. 

It  was  made  in  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  and 
when  he  himself  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  bitterly  as- 
sailed. But  whoever  will  correctly  observe  the  attitude  in 
which  he  stood,  in  respect  to  the  sectional  controversies,  and 
will  undertake  to  answer  liis  positions,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  answer  witliin  reach,  which  can  affect  Mr.  Webster's 
purity  of  purpose,  or  afford  any  disparagement  of  his  political 
wisdom  and  forecast.  His  object  on  this  occasion  was,  to  show 
to  the  people  of  I^ew  York  that  they  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  public  measures  which,  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  ending  with  the  Mexican  War,  had 
brought  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  into  conflict 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  tell  them  again,  as  he  had  repeat- 
edly told  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  acquisitions  of  territory  because  they  would  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous controversy ;  to  remind  them  that,  while,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1850,  Texas  stood  ready  to  maintain  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  South  had  taken  measures  looking  toward  secession,  and 
that  a  civil  war  was  thus  imminent ;  to  reiterate  to  them  the 
entire  uselessness  of  excluding  slavery,  by  Act  of  Congress,  from 
the  Territories  requiring  to  be  organized;  and  to  explain  to 
tliem  the  necessity  for  new  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitives 
from  service.     In  conclusion,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  it 
k  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  oyer  it.    It  may  be,  how- 
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ever,  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  this  evi' 
may  occur  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hold 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat(«,  and  you  need  never  expect  firom 
me,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it ;  that  I  shall  be 
otherwise  than  frank  and  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  character 
as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle,  for  all  that  the 
world  possesses.  You  will  find  me  true  to  the  North,  because  all  my  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  North.  My  affections,  my  children,  my  hopes,  my 
every  thing,  are  with  the  North.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  country, 
as  one  appointed  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  be  just. 

^^  Gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused.  I  have  not  lost  a 
night^s  rest  for  a  great  many  years  from  any  such  cause,  I  have  some 
talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be  libelled  I  Is  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled  and  abused  ?  Do  not  some 
people  call  it  a  covenant  with  hell  ?  Is  not  Wiishington  libelled  and 
abused  ?  Is  he  not  called  a  bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African 
negro  ?  Arc  not  our  fathers  libelled  and  abused  by  their  own  children  ? 
And  ungrateful  children  thoy  are.  How,  then,  shall  I  escape  ?  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  no  bad  motive  to 
any  men  of  character  and  fair  standing.  The  great  settlement  measures 
of  the  last  Congress  are  laws.  Many  respectable  men,  representatives  from 
your  own  State,  and  from  other  States,  did  not  concur  in  them.  I  do  not 
impute  any  bad  motive  to  them.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  they  are 
Americans  all.  They  may  not  have  thouglit  these  laws  necessary  ;  or  they 
may  have  thought  that  they  would  be  enacted  without  their  concurrence. 
Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will  stand  by  what  is 
done,  and  stand  up  for  their  country,  we  must  stand  by  tlieni  and  live  by 
them.     I  will  respect  them  all  as  friends. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  what  do  you  thiuk  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if  these  laws  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  last  Congress  ?  If  the  question  of  the  Texas  boundary 
had  not  been  settled  ?  If  New  Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert 
places,  and  no  government  had  been  provided  for  them  ?  And  if  the  other 
great  object,  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles — the  res- 
toraticm  of  fugitives — had  not  been  pro\nded  for,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  this  country  now  ?  You  men  of  Erie  County,  you  men  of 
New  York,  I  conjure  you  to  go  home  to-night,  and  meditate  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now,  at  this  moment, 
if  these  laws  had  not  been  passed  ?  I  Jiave  given  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war.  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for  your  con- 
sideration :  meditate  on  it;  do  not  be  carried  away  by  any  abstract  notions 
or  metaphj'sical  ideas ;  think  practically  on  the  great  question.  What  AV(»uld 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  if  we  had  not 
settled  these  agitating  questions  ?  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion  there  would 
have  been  a  civil  war. 
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"  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  myself?  I 
have  been  a  long  time  in  public  life ;  of  course,  not  many  years  remain  to 
me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850, 1  looked  anxiously  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  I  thought  the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the 
existing  controversies  unadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in 
leaving  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  any  government,  a  prey  to  the 
power  of  Texas.  I  saw  the  condition  of  things  arising  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  saw  these  things,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  encounter  whatever  might  betide  me  in  the  attempt  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe.  And  allow  me  to  add  something  which 
is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question.  '•  That 
is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,'  I  said  ;  *  but  how  is  that  ? '  *  "WTiy,' 
said  he,  ^  a  Northern  man  gets  up,  and  speaks  with  considerable  power 
and.  fluency  until  the  Speaker's  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer  the  sun,  and 
he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the  North.  He  speaks  his 
hour,  and  is,  in  turn,  knocked  down.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  until  I  have 
got  one  hundred  and  forty  speeches  on  my  list,'  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  where 
are  they,  and  what  are  they  ? '  *  If  the  speaker,'  said  he,  *  was  a  Nortlicm 
man,  he  held  forth  against  slavery ;  and,  if  he  was  from  the  South,  he 
abused  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  were  sent  by  the  members  to 
their  own  localities,  where  they  served  only  to  aggravate  the  local  irrita- 
tion already  existing.  No  man  reads  both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument  is  not  read ;  and  the  speeches  sent  from  Washington,  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in 
both  sections  of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.' 

'^  Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  something  must  be 
done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifference  on  a  danger  of  so  for- 
midable a  character.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what 
Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  felt  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long 
confided  the  trust  of  representing  her  in  either  House  of  Congress.  As  I 
honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

**And  now  suppose,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I 
had  taken  a  different  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  particularly  to  an  indi- 
vidual so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose  that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
mstead  of  making  a  speech  that  would^  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile 
the  country,  I  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  tlie  antislavery  party  ? 
Suppose  I  had  said :  *  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  accommodation ; 
we  will  admit  no  compromise ;  we  will  let  Texas  invade  New  Mexico ;  we 
-will  leave  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  we  will  plant 
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onrselyeg  on  the  Wilmot  FioTiso,  let  the  consequences  be  what  the; 

"  Nov,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  ftsy  that  great  consequences  wonld 
have  followed  such  &  course  on  my  part;  but,  Buppaemg  I  had  taken  snch 
a  course,  how  could  I  be  blamed  for  it  1  Was  not  I  a  Northern  man  I  Did 
I  not  know  UaaHachusetLa  frelinga  and  prejudices  f  But  whnt  of  that?  I 
am  an  American.  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
myself  half  a  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  country,  to 
my  own  reputation ;  for  I  flattered  rajaelf  that  a  scrrice  of  forty  jcmb  had 
given  me  some  character,  on  which  I  had  a  right  to  repose  ibr  my  justifica- 
tion in  the  performance  of  a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  un- 
popularity, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  courac,  and  I  did  noi 
care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence.  I  felt  that  it  woa  my  duty  In  a  very 
alarming  crisis  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my  whole  country; 
and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  country  together.  I  cared  for 
nothing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing ;  but  I  meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  per- 
formed makes  a  man  happy ;  duty  neglected  makes  a  man  unhappy.  I 
therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  discouragements  and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to 
go  forth,  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  yiiur  country,  dcmauded  of 
me.  .^nd,  gentlemen,  allow  mc  to  eay  here  to-day,  that,  if  tlic  fate  of  John 
Rogers  hud  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  I  liad  seen  the  stake,  if  I  had  hi^ard 
the  f^ota  already  crackling,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  would 
have  gone  on,  and  dischai^ed  the  duty  which  I  thouglit  my  country  called 
upon  tne  to  perform.  I  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  sare  that  country. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Live  like  patriots; 
lire  like  Americans.  Live  in  the  cnjoymuiit  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and  if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  hero- 
after  should  be  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  which  1  have  this  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for- 
ever from  your  recollection." 

Wlien  tliia  speech  was  reported  by  telegrapli  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  very  scriouii  error  occurred  in 
this  passage,  by  the  change  of  a  sinyle  word.  Mr,  Webster  there- 
upon addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia : 

"  WiMiisaTos.  Jam  S,  18M, 

"  Mt  dear  Sie  :  When  I  arrived  at  New  York,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  my  speech  at  BulTalo.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  accomplished  reporter  pft- 
fornied  the  service  as  well  as  he  did;  but  a  mistake  occurred  of  some  im- 
portance, which  he  corrected  as  soon  as  it  met  his  eye.  Toward  tha  end 
of  the  speech,  I  am  reported  as  having  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  Congress  haa  no 
power  over  it.'    This  is  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  drift  of 
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my  remarks,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  all  would  have  regarded 
it  as  a  misprint  or  an  error ;  it  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  univer- 
sally the  case,  and  therefore  the  reporter  very  promptly  caused  the  following 
correction  to  be  inserted  in  the  Heralds  the  paper  in  which  the  report  first 
appeared :  *  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  slavery  exists  in  the 
Southern  States,  hvt  Congress  has  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  may  be, 
hoAvever,  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  this 
evil  may  oeeur^  or  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter.' 

^^  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person  that,  if  Congress  pos- 
sessed power  over  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  any  attempt  to 
exercise  such  power  would  break  up  the  Union  just  as  surely  as  would  an 
attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  Massachusetts.  These  are  subjects  of 
mere  State  rights  and  State  authority,  intended  originally  to  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  States,  and  they  must  be  so  left  still,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  Union. 

**  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which  you  may 
think  necessary  to  remove  false  impressions. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  regard, 

"  Yours,  most  respectfully, 

*'  Daniel  Webster." 

On  Mr.  Webster's  return  toward  Albany,  he  received  earnest 
invitations  to  speak  at  Batavia,  Rome,  Canandaigua,  and  Syra- 
cuse. .  From  Canandaigua,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Granger,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

[to  MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

**  Canandaioita,  May  S5, 1851,  Sunday  Morning,  Seven  o*elock. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  get  along  slowly,  as  well  as  poorly.  I  do  not  mean 
poorly  in  health,  for  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  I  get  poorly 
through  the  meetings  of  such  crowds  of  people. 

"  Yet  I  seem  to  have  no  option.  The  President  stopped  everywhere, 
and  said  something,  and  it  would  be  thought  churlish  if  I  were  to  do 
less.  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  nine  to-morrow  ;  stop  a  little  while,  and 
say  a  few  words  at  Auburn.  It  is  Governor  Seward's  residence ;  and  every- 
body there,  I  suppose,  is  a  Free-soiler,  or  nearly  everybody,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  give  him  or  them  offence. 

"  Thence  to  Syracuse,  that  laboratory  of  abolitionism,  libel,  and  trea- 
son. Tuesday  night  I  shall  reach  Albany,  and  stay  there  through  Wednes- 
day, and,  if  the  weather  is  tolerable,  take  the  evening  boat  of  that  day. 
I  must  do  this,  in  order  to  have  one  day,  Thursday,  in  New  York ;  and 
then  Friday  and  Saturday  to  get  to  Washington.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Albany,  as  we 
should  be  asleep  while  together.    I  much  prefer,  if  you  think  you  can 
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spare  a  day,  that  you  should  go  with  me  to  Philadelphia.  I  am  hay- 
ing a  nice  time  here.  The  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  entire  quiet. 
I  begin  to  feci  about  right.  You  saw  Fletcher,  I  suppose,  and  learned 
what  a  drenching  we  all  had  in  Buffalo. 

"  Yours  truly  always, 

"  Dastbl  Websteb." 

It  wfts,  however,  impossible  for  Mr.  Webster  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  remain  at  Albany,  and  address  the  young  men 
of  that  city.  Their  invitation  was  also  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  both  the  leading  political 
parties,  of  all  ages,  including  persons  of  the  highest  official 
stations.  They  received  him  in  the  square  of  the  State  capitol, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  where  he  spoke  to  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  speech  is 
remarkable  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  which  we  have, 
in  part,  already  seen  the  fulfilment ;  nor  can  we  see  by  what 
process  his  prediction  is  to  be  finally  refuted  by  the  effect  of 
any  liuman  skill  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  rely : 

*'  I  say,  therefore,  without  going  into  the  argument  with  any  detail, 
that,  in  March,  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  my  duty  to  address  Congress  on 
these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious  belief,  and  it  still  remains 
unshaken,  that,  if  the  controversy  with  Texas  could  not  be  amical.>lv  ad- 
justed,  there  must,  in  all  probability,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and, 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  no  opposition  could  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  suppressed,  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on  which 
standard  \nctory  should  perch.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  anxious 
about  military  consequences ;  I  looked  to  the  civil  and  political  state  of 
things,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  countrj',  if,  in  tliLs  state  of  agitation,  if,  in  this  vastly  extended, 
though  not  generally  pervading  feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break 
out,  and  bloodshed  should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union  ?  That 
was  enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider,  and,  if  the  chances  had 
been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  result,  I  should 
still  have  felt  that  that  one-thousandth  chance  should  be  guarded  against 
by  any  reasonable  sacrifice ;  because,  gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has 
passed,  and  especially  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  together,  I  yet  believe  firmly  that 
this  Union,  once*  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  according  to  all  human  ex- 
perience, of  being  reconstructed  in  its  original  character,  of  being  rece- 
mentcd  by  any  chemistry,  or  art,  or  effort,  or  skill  of  man." 
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He  returned  to  Washington  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
May,  still  looking  for  rest  from  all  but  the  oflScial  labors  of 
his  department,  and  intending  soon  to  make  a  visit  to  Mai-sh- 
field.  But  the  demands  for  public  spealdng  pressed  upon 
him  without  cessation.  The  corner-stone  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  Capitol  was  to  be  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
4:th  of  July  ;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal address.  The  President  thought  it  important,  and  Mr. 
Webster  consented.  His  purpose  of  going  North  was  thus 
frustrated  for  the  present;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  gain  a 
little  strength  for  this  occasion,  he  went  into  Virginia  by  way 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  Capon  Springs,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th.*  There  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  for  fifty  miles 
around,  insisted  upon  entertaining  him  at  a  public  dinner. 
The  gentleman  who  presided,  William  L.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Win- 
chester, said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks : 

"  Our  distinguished  gJiest,  who  is  the  subject  of  these  sentiments,  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  say  that  here,  in  the  bosom  of  Virginia,  he  is  at  home. 
I  think  he  said  he  felt  himself  at  home.  We  have  given  yoi:,  sir,  not  only 
ouradmiration — that  the  world  gives  you — but  we  have  given  you  our 
aiicctions.  Long  ago  you  enchained  our  understandings ;  now  you  have 
thrown  a  spell  over  our  hearts 

You  came  among  us  suddenly,  and,  I  can  add,  unexpectedly.  We 
have  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  to  give  you ;  but  we  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  inestimable  service  you  have  rendered  to  our 
beloved  country ;  and  we  have  sought,  and  do  now  most  earnestly  seek, 
to  impress  your  mind  with  that  conviction." 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Charles  Lanman,     luding  to  his  advanced  aw,  and  to  his  dealre 

V<ia     who  qnon  aftpr  thi^  visit  to  Panon     to  be  remomhered,  melted  the  whole  audience 
^sq.,  \^no  soon  alter  tins  visit  to  i^apon     ^^  ^^^      ^^^^  l«aving  Washington,  and 

Springs  became   Mr.  \\  ebstcr  s   pnvate     while  puttln;?  off  final  action  In  regard  to  the 

secretarv,  and    for    whom    Mr.  Webster     '  Clay ton-Bohver '  Treaty,  he  proposed  to  Sir 

had  a  most  alfoctionate  regard,  for  some  J!r°Z?°i^*^^'">?f.li?;^^^ 

,  ^  ^       -  I. •  1.  ¥  X  1        1-  *o;  out  Mr.  Webster  was  so  busy  in  attena- 

interestmg  notes,  from  which  I  take  the  ing  to  his  health,  and  ulking  to  the  Virginia 

following  extract :  farmers  about  agriculture  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  that  no   diplomatic   measoroa 

"In  June,  1^51, 1  casually  alluded,  in  his  were    concluded.      He    remained   at   Capon 

gresence,  to  a  visit  that  I  fiad  just  paid  to  about  two  weeks,  and  it  was  on  his  return  to 

apon  Springs,  whereupon  he  at  once  pro-  Washington  that  he  Invited  me  to  Join  him  In 

posed  to  go  there  with  his  family,  and  in-  the  State  Department.    For  several  months  I 

Blsted  upon  my  j»)lning  the  party.    Ills  jour-  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  while  holding 

ney  t^  that  place  was  a  continuous  ovation  ;  the  official  position  of  Librarian  of  the  War 

the  people  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Winchester,  Department.    In  November,  1861,  however, 

etc.,  comin:^  forth  to  welcome  him  in  great  1  was  appointed  Librarian  of  Copyriijhts  In 

numbers.    At  the  Springs  the  citizens  gave  the  Department  of  State,  and  continued  to 

him  a  dinner,  on  which  occasion  h"  deliv-  act  as  his  secretary  until  his  death.    During 

ered  one  of  the  moj*t  pathetic  and  affecting  my  intercourse  with  him  I  accompanied  him 

•peechen  of  his  life.    It  was  not  [eipressly]  In  all  his  visits  to  Franklin  and  Marshfield ; 

reported,  and  of  course  does  not  appoar  In  and  I  was  only  prevented  (torn  being  with 

bis  coUected  Works ;  but  an  outline  of  it  was  hie  sorrowing  friends  at  the  last  by  the  Illness 

publlslied  In  a  pamphlet.    A  passage  in  it,  al-  of  a  member  of  my  own  fkmily.*^ 
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Mr.  Webster  rose  to  reply  amid  deafening  applause.  Tie 
said : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizenb  of  ViRorNiA :  It  is  mv 
first  duty  to  express,  however  inadequately,  my  gratitude  to  you,  one  and 
all,  for  this  unexpected  token  of  respect.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  you 
have  come  from  great  distances ;  many  of  you,  I  know,  have  come  upon 
the  saddle,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  you  have  done  this  to  tender  me  this 
token  of  your  regard.  I  know  also  that  many  of  you  have  left  your  estates 
and  harvest-fields  at  a  time  when  every  hour,  whether  of  proprietor  or 
workman,  is  so  important.  For  this,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  I  am  afraid 
this  courtesy  has  been  to  you  costly  and  inconvenient,  and  therefore,  gentle- 
men, it  sinks  more  deeply  in  my  heart.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  much  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  of 
Southern  Virginia;  in  past  times,  also,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  something 
of  Western  Virginia,  those  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River ;  but  not 
until  this  week  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  the  beau- 
tiful* and  renowned  valley  where  I  nov;  stand.  I  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  a  few  days'  leisure,  or,  at  least,  a  few  days  that  I  could  spare 
from  my  official  duties,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  penetrate 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, see  something  of  the  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Al- 
leghany. My  journey  through  your  country  thus  far  has  l>een  one  of  great 
gratificatitm  and  admiration.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  from  the  time 
I  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  leaving  it,  went  with  the  train  upward  along 
the  vallev  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  have  seen  a  country  abounding  in  fertilitv, 
and  remarkaT)le  for  its  vast  rii^hness  and  beauty.  I  have  seen  the  great 
grain-growing  counties  of  New  York,  and  of  Ohio,  and  otlier  "Western 
States;  of  England,  from  Ilerefordshire  to  the  borders  of  Scotland  ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  wheat-growing  region  surpassing  that  which  I  crossed 
between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Winchester.  I  have  been  told  that  the  same 
rich  country  extends  beyond,  and  is  to  be  found  through  Shenandoah, 
Rockingham,  and  Augusta  Counties.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  socm  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  admire,  too, 
your  mountain  scenery ;  I  admire  it  for  its  sublimity  and  grandeur ; 
though,  perhaps,  these  mountains  are  not  adapted  to  that  high  degree 
of  cultivation  for  which  the  valley  is  so  remarkable,  still  they  are  pictu- 
resque, and  give  rise  to  thoughts  and  feelings  which  tend  to  elevate  and 
dignify  the  man  who  beholds  them.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  should 
feel  most  happy,  if  my  time  would  permit — and  I  hope,  before  long,  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  proceed  still  farther  in  this  region  of  the  State — 
to  go  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  see 
that  great  corn-growing  and  cattle-raising  country  of  which  I  have  heard, 
and  of  which  I  have  read  so  much,  for  nearly  half  my  lite.  But  this,  at 
present,  my  time  will  not  allow.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  I  hope,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
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"  There  are  two  elements  which  constitute  a  country — ^soil  and  climate 
are  one,  men  and  women  the  other.  Here  they  are  both  to  be  found.  But, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  and  women  in  this  region,  the  country  would 
still  be  valuable  and  beautiful ;  and,  if  it  were  as  barren  as  yonder  rock  " 
(pointing  through  the  window  to  a  jutting  cliflf  which  overhangs  the 
spring),  "  but  were  filled  with  intelligent  men  and  refined  and  educated 
women,  like  those  who  now  throng  this  wide  hall,  it  would  be  most  ad- 
mirable still.  So,  if  either  were  here,  your  country  would  be  beautiful 
and  fascinating ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  know  how  enchanting  it  must  be 
and  is  when  both  are  so  happily  combined. 

"  But  I  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  toast  which  has  been  read 
by  my  friend,  a  friend  of  long  standing,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  must 
attribute  its  terms  to  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  somewhat  extravagant.  I  disclaim  having  done  any  thing  in  support 
and  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  except  what  I 
have  done  in  coSperation  with  other  abler  men  ;  with  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  true  devotion  to  their  country  and  its  political  institutions.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  was  bred,  gentlemen,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say  I  was  bom,  in 
admiration  of  our  political  institutions.  I  have  studied  them  long,  and, 
in  fact,  have  studied  little  else  of  a  political  nature.  All  the  public  acts 
of  my  life  have  been  performed  in  the  service  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  have  never  held  any  office  under  any  State  government;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  only,  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a 
State  Legislature.  I  am,  as  you  may  know,  a  lawyer,  and,  from  necessity, 
a  laborious  one.  I  know  not  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes,  for  I  have 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth.  [Great  applausfe.]  This,  perhaps, 
savors  of  self-commendation,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  pardoned.  If,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  public  ser- 
vices, my  private  interests  have  suffered  and  been  neglected,  I  am  amply 
compensated  by  the  hope  that,  if  I  have  no  broad  estate,  no  rich  accumu- 
lations, I  shall  leave  at  least  an  inheritance  not  entirely  disreputable  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  me.  [This  sentence  was  uttered  under  great 
emotion,  and  received  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.] 

"  I  profess,  gentlemen,  to  have  acted  tliroughout  my  life  upon  those 
principles  which  have  governed  your  ancestors,  and  my  own  New-Eng- 
land ancestors,  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls — that  is  to  say,  in  tho 
Revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  that  other  most  important  period  which 
witnessed  the 'establishment  of  a  General  Government. 

"  All  know  that,  in  this  last,  high,  and  important  proceeding,  Virginia 
took  an  eminent  lead.  She  saw  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution  remained  unpaid ;  and  that  gallant  ofliicers  and 
brave  soldiers,  who  had  brought  wounds,  scars,  and  broken  limbs  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Liberty,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  want,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  almost  literally  begging  their  bread.  The  great  and  good 
men  of  other  States  felt  the  same  evil,  and  their  hearts  were  wrung  by  a 

similar  anguish. 
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"  An  English  poet  has  said  that  there  was  a  time  when,  for  an  English- 
man,  it  was  fame  enough — 

*That  Chatham^s  laagnage  was  his  mother  tonijpae, 
And  WoIfe*B  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own.* 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  fame  enough  for  me,  if  it  may  be  thought  that, 
in  my  political  conduct,  I  have  maintained,  defended,  and  acted  upon  the 
principles  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  as  these  principles  were  pro- 
claimed and  sustained  in  the  two  great  epochs  m  the  history  of  our  coim- 
try — the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. If  I  have  worked  steadily  toward  this  end,  I  am  sure  that, 
whether  much  has  been  done  or  little  has  been  done,  it  has  been  directed 
toward  a  good  purpose.  [Loud  applause.]  All  that  I  say  to-day,  and  all 
that  I  may  say  on  similar  occasions,  I  wish  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Washington 
and  Madison,  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  and  the  proscribed,  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  [Applause.]  If  these  and  other 
great  founders  of  our  liberty,  and  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  erred,  then 
have  I  erred ;  then  have  I  been  the  most  incorrigible  of  political  sinners. 
[Laughter.]  But,  if  they  were  right,  then  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  a^i 
right  also ;  and  '  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,'  shall  eradicate  that  hope  from  my  breast.  [Loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering.] 

"  The  leading  sentiment  in  the  toast  from  the  Chair  is  the  Union  of 
the  States.  The  Union  of  the  States  1  What  mind  can  comprehend  the 
consequences  of  that  Union,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  The  Union  of 
these  States  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day ;  on  it  all  men  write, 
speak,  think,  and  dilate,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
thereof.  [Applause.]  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  fear  its  importance  has  been 
but  insufRciently  appreciated.  Like  all  common  blessings,  however  great, 
it  has  not  been  of  late  years  the  subject  of  reflection.  The  unthinking  and 
careless  hardly  take  heed  of  that  atmosphere  which  supports  their  lives 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, follows  its  track  through  the  heavens,  and  goes  down  at  night,  we 
notice  its  course,  enjoy  its  light  and  heat,  and,  when  we  see  it  sink  be- 
neath the  western  horizon,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
possibility,  that  it  may  not  appear  for  another  day.  We  are  in  no  fear  of 
perpetual  darkness,  or  the  return  of  chaos.  So  it  is  with  our  political  sys- 
tem under  a  united  Government  and  national  Constitution.  To  these 
most  of  us  were  bom ;  we  have  lived  under  their  daily  blessings,  as  if 
these  blessings  were  not  only  matters  of  course,  but  imperishable  also. 
But  alas  I  gentlemen,  human  structures,  however  strong,  do  not  stand  upon 
the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature.  They  may  crumble,  thoy  may  fall ;  and 
republican  institutions  of  government  will  assuredly  sooner  or  later 
crumble  and  fall,  if  there  shall  not  continue  to  be  among  the  people  an 
intelligent  regard  for  such  institutions,  a  great  appreciation  of  their  bene- 
QtB,  and  a  spirited  purpose  to  uphold  and  maintain  them.    And,  when  they 
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shall  crumble  and  fall,  the  political  catastrophe  will  resemble  that  which 
would  happen  in  the  natural  world  were  the  sun  to  be  struck  out  of 
heaven.  If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken  up  by  nullification,  separation, 
secession,  or  any  event  whatsoever  of  equally  repulsive  name  and  charac- 
ter, chaos  would  come  again,  and,  where  all  is  now  light,  and  joy,  and 
gladness,  there  would  be  spread  over  us  a  darkness  like  that  of  Erebus. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  talk  flippantly  of 
secession  and  disunion ;  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  understand  of  what 
they  speak,  nor  to  have  the  least  idea  of  its  consequences.  If  they  have 
any  meaning,  I  do  not  comprehend  that  meaning.  Suppose  this  Union 
were  dissolved  to-day,  where  should  we  be  to-morrow  ?  I  think  a  state  of 
things  would  arise  in  which  I  should  feel  disposed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  seek  some  other  place  of  obscurity,  in  which 
I  should  not  witness  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  country.  Every  an-* 
ticipation  of  such  an  event  presents  a  gloomy  and  horrible  picture ;  it  is  a 
vast  Serbonian  bog,  in  which  no  man  could  be  happy,  unless  he  thought 
he  was  about  getting  out.  Those  who  love  the  Union  ardently,  and  who 
mean  to  defend  it  gallantly,  are  happy,  cheerful,  with  bright  and  buoyant 
hopes  for  the  foturc,  and  full  of  manly  firmness  and  resolution.  But  seces- 
sion and  disunion  are  a  re>gion  of  gloom,  and  morass,  and  swamp ;  no 
cheerful  breezes  fan  it ;  no  spirit  of  health  visits  it ;  it  is  all  malaria ;  it  is 
all  fever  and  ague.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Nothing  beautiful  or  use- 
ful grows  in  it ;  the  traveller  through  it  breathes  miasma,  and  treads 
among  all  things  unwholesome  and  loathsome.  It  is  like  the  region  of 
your  great  Dismal  Swamp ;  it  is  all 

'  Tangled  JuDlper,  beds  of  weeds. 
With  manj  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds. 
And  man  uevcr  trod  before.^    [Laughter.] 

"  For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  breathe  such  an  air,  or  to  have  such  foot- 
ing for  my  walks.     [Applause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  the  respect  paid  to  me  to-day  is  in  con- 
sequence of  my  support  of  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  last  Congress. 
Although  I  wished  to  raise  no  false  alarm,  nor  create  any  fears,  yet,  I  be- 
lieved iu  my  conscience  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand — a  dangerous,  a  fearful 
crisis ;  and  I  resolved  to  meet  it  at  any  hazard,  and  with  whatever  strength 
I  possessed.  A  true  patriot,  like  a  faithful  mariner,  must  be  prepared  for 
all  exigencies ;  in  the  words  of  the  old  song — 

*  He  is  bom  for  all  weathers ; 
Let  the  winds  blow  high  or  blow  low, 
His  daty  keeps  him  to  his  tethers. 
And  where  the  gale  drlTos  he  must  go.*    [Applaiue.] 

**  The  support  of  the  Union  is  a  great  practical  subject,  involving  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole  country,  and  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
every  individual  in  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  large  and  comprehensive  view 
of  it ;  to  look  to  its  vast  results,  and  to  the  consequences  which  would 
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flow  from  its  overthroTV.  It  is  not  a  mere  topic  for  ingenious  disquisition, 
or  theoretical  or  fanatical  criticism.  Those  who  assail  the  Union  at  the 
present  day  seem  to  be  persons  of  one  idea  only,  and  many  of  them  of  but 
half  an  idea.  [Applause.]  They  plant  their  batteries  on  some  useless  ab- 
straction, some  false  dogma,  or  some  gratuitous  assumption.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  they  look  at  it  with  microscopic  eyes, 
seeking  for  some  spot,  or  speck,  or  blot,  or  blur,  and,  if  they  find  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  they  are  at  once  for  overturning  the  whole  fabric  And, 
when  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  invoke  reli^on  and  speak  of  a  higher 
law.  Gentlemen,  this  North  Mountain  is  high,  the  Blue  Ridge  higher 
still ;  the  Alleghany  higher  than  either ;  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges 
ferther  than  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alleghany. 
[Laughter.]  No  common  vision  can  discern  it ;  no  conscience,  not  trans- 
bend  ental  and  ecstatic,  can  feel  it;  the  hearing  of  common  men  never 
listens  to  its  high  behests ;  and  therefore  one  should  think  it  is  not  a  safe 
law  to  be  acted  on,  in  matters  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  It  is  the 
code,  however,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious  abolitionists  of  the  North. 

"The  secessionists  of  the  South  take  a  different  course  of  remark. 
They  are  learned  and  eloquent,  they  are  animated  and  full  of  spirit,  they 
are  high-minded  and  chivalrous ;  they  state  their  supposed  injuries  and 
causes  of  complaint  in  elegant  phrases  and  exalted  tones  of  speech.  But 
these  complaints  are  all  vague  and  general.  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  know  no  hydrostatic  pressure  strong  enough  to  bring  them  into  any 
solid  form,  in  which  they  could  be  seen  or  felt.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
They  think  otherwise,  doubtless.  But,  for  one,  I  can  discern  nothing  real 
or  well-grounded  in  their  complaints.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
professional,  I  would  say  that  all  their  complaints  and  alleged  grievances  are 
like  a  very  insufficient  plea  in  the  law  ;  they  are  bad  on  general  demurrer  for 
want  of  substance.  [Loud  laughter.]  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  reproach 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  speak  of  them  v.-ith  disrespect.  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections.  I  make  no  arguments  against  resolutions, 
conventions,  secession  speeches,  or  proclamations.  Let  these  things  go  on. 
The  whole  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  men  will  return 
to  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking.  But  one  thing ^  fjcntlemcn,,  he  assured  ofj  the 
first  step  t<il'€n  inthe  programme  of  secession  ^  which  shall  Ite  an  actual  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  or  the  lawSy  tcill  he  promptly  met,  [Great  applause.] 
And  I  would  not  remain  an  hour  in  any  Administration  that  should  not 
immediately  meet  any  such  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
efl*ectually  and  at  once.  [Prolonged  applause.]  And  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  all  with  whom  I  am  at  present  associated  in  the  Govern- 
ment entertain  the  same  decided  purpose.  [Renewed  applause,  with 
cheers.] 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  advert  to  a  cheering  and  gratifying 
occurrence.  Let  me  do  honor  to  your  great  and  ancient  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  Let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  passed  by  her 
Legislature  at  the  last  session,  in  which  some  gentlemen  now  present  bore 
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a  part,  have  effectually  suppressed,  or  greatly  tended  to  suppress,  tho 
notion  of  separate  governments  and  new  confederacies.  [Great  applause.] 
All  hopes  of  disunion,  founded  upon  the  probable  course  of  Virginia,  are 
dissipated  into  thin  air.  [Cheers.]  An  eminent  gentleman  in  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  ejaculated :  *  O  that  Virginia  were  with  us !  If  Virginia 
would  but  take  the  lead  in  going  out  of  the  Union,  other  Southern  States 
would  cheerfully  follow  that  lead.'  Ah,  but  that  *  if*  was  a  great  obsta- 
cle !  [Laughter.]  It  was  pregnant  with  important  meaning.  *  If  Virginia 
would  take  the  lead  I '  But  who,  that  looked  for  any  consistency  in  Vir- 
ginia, expected  to  see  her  leading  States  out  of  the  Union,  since  she  took 
such  great  pains,  under  the  counsels  of  her  ablest  and  wisest  men,  to  lead 
them  into  it  ?  [Applause.]  Her  late  resolutions  have  put  a  decided  nega- 
tive upon  that  *  if,'  and  the  country  cordially  thanks  her  for  it 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Other  gentle- 
men are  present  to  whom  you  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on!  go  on  I "]    My  concluding  sentiment  is — 

"  The  Union  of  the  States :  May  those  ancient  friends,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  continue  to  uphold  it  so  long  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  beat  on  the  shores  of  the  one,  or  the  Alleghanies  remain  firm  on  their 

bases  in  the  territories  of  the  other  I " 

« 

]tfr.  Webster  was  again  called  up  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
Democratic  parfy,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  speech 
just  quoted,  although,  he  said,  he  had  differed  from  Ifr.  Web- 
ster widely  on  nearly  every  question  of  public  policy. 

]ilr.  Webster  then  said  : 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  here- 
tofore existed  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  are  now  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  have  become  subordinate ;  and 
the  important  question  that  is  now  asked  is,  Are  you  a  Union  man  ? 
[Great  applause.]  The  question  at  this  time  is,  the  Union,  and  how  wo 
shall  preserve  its  blessings  for  the  present  and  for  all  time  to  come  ?  To 
maintain  that  Union,  we  must  observe,  in  good  faith,  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  parts.  If  that  Constitution  be  not  observed  in  all  its  parts,  but  its 
provisions  be  deliberately  and  permanently  set  aside  in  some  parts,  tho 
whole  of  it  ceases  to  be  binding ;  but  the  case  must  be  clear,  flagrant,  un- 
deniable, and  in  a  point  of  vital  interest.  In  short,  it  must  bo  such  as 
would  justify  revolution;  for,  after  all,  secession,  disruption  of  the  Union, 
or  successful  nullification,  are  but  other  names  for  revolution.  Where  the 
whole  system  of  laws  and  government  is  overtlirown,  under  whatever 
name  the  thing  is  done,  what  is  it  but  revolution?  For  it  would  bo 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  by  whole  States  and  large  portions  of  the  country, 
cither  the  North  or  the  South  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  violate  any 
part  of  that  Constitution  directly,  and  of  purpose,  and  still  claim  from 
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the  other  obseirance  of  its  proyisions.     [Applause.]    If  tlie  South  were  to 
violate  any  part  of  the  Constitution  intentionally  and  systematically,  and 
persist  in  so  doing  year  after  year,  and  no  remedy  could  be  had,  would 
the  North  be  any  longer  bound  by  the  rest  of  it  ?    And  if  the  North  were 
deliberately,  habitually,  and  of  fixed  purpose,  to  disregard  one  part  of  it, 
would  the  South  be  bound  any  longer  to  observe  its  other  obligations  ? 
This  is  indeed  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification,  for  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  violation  by  a  State  of  an  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  discharge  other  States  from  observing  its  provisions.    No 
State  can  decide  for  itself  what  is  constitutional  and  what  is  not.     When 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  violated  by  a  State  law,  the 
true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  case  before  the  judicial  tribunals; 
and,  if  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State  law  bo  made  out,  it  is  to  be 
set  aside.     This  has  been  done  in  repeated  cases,  and  is  the  ordinary 
remedy.    But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  if  the  public  men  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  their  representatives  in  Con^^'csj*?  labor 
to  prevent,  and  do  permanently  prevent,  the  passage  of  laws  necessary  to 
carry  into  efi'ect  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  another  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  that  part  of  the  country  will 
long  continue  to  observe  other  cimstitutional  provisioDS  made  in  favor  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  ;  because,  gentlemen,  a  disregard  of  constitutional 
duty,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  be  brought  within  the  corrective  authority  of 
the  judicial  power.    If  large  portions  of  public  bodies,  Against  their  duties 
and  their  oaths,  will  refuse  to  execute  the  Ccmstitution,  and  do,  in  fact, 
prevent  such  execution,  no  remedy  seems  to  lie  by  any  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     The  case  now  before  the  country  clearly  exemplifies 
my  meauing.     Suppose  the  North  to  have  decided  majorities  in  Congress, 
and  suppose  these  majorities  persist  in  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  fugitive 
slaves  shall  be  restored,  it  would  be  evident  that  no  judicial  process 
could  compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  what  remedy  would  the  South 
have  ? 

"  How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that,  when  difltTent  parties  enter  into  a 
compact  for  certain  purposes,  either  can  disregard  any  one  provision,  and 
expect,  nevertheless,  the  other  to  observe  the  rest  I  I  intend,  for  one,  to 
regard,  and  maintain,  and  carry  out,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  sworn  to  support  in  all  ita  part« 
and  all  its  provisions.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  is  Avritten  in  the  Constitution : 
*  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
jp  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  8ervi(;e  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

"  That  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other,  and  as 
equally  binding  and  obligatory  as  any  other  on  all  men,  public  or  private. 
[Applause.]    And  who  denies  this  ?    None  but  the  abolitionists  of  the 
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Kortb.  And  pray  what  is  it  they  will  not  deny  ?  [Great  applause  and 
langbter.]  They  have  but  one  idea ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  fanat- 
ics at  the  North  and  secessionists  at  the  South  are  putting  tlieir  heads 
together  to  devise  means  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  honest  and  patriotic 
men.  They  act  to  the  same  end  and  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitution 
has  to  take  the  fire  from  both  sides. 

**  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States 
refuse,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Con* 
stitution  which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress 
provide  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe  the 
compact.  [Immense  applause.]  A  bargain  cannot  bo  broken  on  one  side, 
and  still  bind  the  other  side.  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  Virginia,  as  I 
said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  I  may  say 
again  in  that  city  or  elsewhere  in  the  North,  that  you  in  the  South  have 
as  much  right  to  receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North  has  to  any 
of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce.  I  desire  to  be 
understood  here  among  you,  and  throughout  the  country,  that  in  hopes, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  I  profess  to  be  an  American — altogether  and  noth- 
ing but  an  American — and  that  I  am  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
Constitution.  [Long  and  continued  cheering.]  I  am  as  ready  to  fight 
and  to  fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Virginia  as  I  am  for  those  of 
Massachusetts.  I  pour  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  whole  heart,  and  I  as- 
sure you  these  are  my  sentiments.  [Cheers.]  I  would  no  more  sec  a 
feather  plucked  unjustly  from  the  honor  of  Virginia  than  I  would  see 
one  so  plucked  from  the  honor  of  Massachusetts.  [Great  applause.]  It 
has  been  said  that  I  have,  by  the  course  I  have  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue, displeased  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  true, 
and,  if  I  had  dissatisfied  more  of  them,  what  of  that  ?  [Great  and  con- 
tinued applause.]  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

*'  That  Constitution  made  me  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  acting 
for  all  the  Statesj,  and  my  vote  was  to  bind  the  whole  country.  I  was 
a  Senator  for  the  whole  countr}'.  [Applause.]  What  exclusive  regard 
had  I  to  pay  to  the  wishes  of  Massachusetts  upon  a  question  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  in  which  my  vote  was  to  bind  Virginia  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  ?  My  vote  was  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  to  be  given  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  character.  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  no  more  respected  the  iustructions  of  Massachu- 
setts than  I  would  have  respected  those  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  me  to  vote  as  the  particular  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts required,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that,  as  an  arbitrator,  a  referee,  or 
an  umpire  between  two  individuals,  I  was  bound  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  one  of  them.  [Applause.]  Could  I  do  that  ?  Have  I  descended,  or 
am  I  expected  to  descend,  to  that  level  ?  [Cries  of  **  Never,  never  1 " 
"  You  are  not  the  man  to  do  it.'*]    I  hope  not. 

**  Gentlemen,  instructions  from  States  may  properly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
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pressions  of  opinion  by  well-informed  political  men,  and,  in  that  view, 
are  entitled  to  respect.  But  that  a  Senator  in  Congress,  acting  under  the 
Constitution,  and  bound  by  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  act,  in  all  things, 
according  to  his  conscience,  for  the  good  of  all  the  States,  should,  never- 
theless, be  bound  by  the  will  of  one  of  them,  is  preposterous.  Virginia 
has  not  consented  that  her  rights,  under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  judged 
of  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts-;  nor  has  Massachusetts  agreed  that 
hers  shall  be  judged  of  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  But  both  haye 
agreed  that  their  rights  and  interests  shall  be  judged  of  by  persons,  some 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  each,  and  all  bound  to  decide  im]>artia1ly. 
That  men,  mutually  chosen  to  decide  the  rights  of  parties  under  a  com- 
pact, arc  yet  to  be  bound,  each  to  the  will  of  the  party  appointing  him,  in 
an  absurdity  exceeding  all  other  absurdities.^' 

What  Mr.  Webster  had  said  at  Capon  Sprinji^s,  in  speaking 
of  one  of  the  compacts  or  compromises  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  Gonstitiitiou 
was  founded,  was  at  once  misrepresented,  especially  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  as  a  confirmation  by  him  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  and 
as  drawing  after  it,  as  a  resulting  right,  the  right  of  State  seces- 
sion from  the  Union.  A  citizen  of  North  Carolina  accordingly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  on  this  subject,  and  received  from  him 
the  following  answer,  which  was  immediately  made  public  : 

"Mamufikld,  August  1, 1851 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  July. 

*'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  no  right  of  seces- 
sion as  existing  in  the  people  of  any  one  State  or  any  number  of  States. 
It  is  not  a  limited  coufederiition,  but  a  government ;  and  it  proceeds  upon 
the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  like  other  funns  of  government,  subject 
only  to  be  dissolved  by  revolution. 

"  I  confess  I  can  form  no  idea  of  secession  but  as  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Uow  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that  South  Carolina 
should  se<!ede,  and  establish  a  government  foreign  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  thus  dividing  Georgia,  which  docs  not  secede,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union  ?  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  secession  of  any  one  State 
would  be  but  the  first  step  in  a  process  which  must  inevitably  break  up 
the  whole  Union  into  more  or  fewer  parts. 

"  What  I  said  at  Capon  Springs  was  an  argument  addressed  to  the 
North,  and  intended  to  convince  the  North  that,  if,  by  its  superiority  of 
numbers,  it  should  defeat  the  operation  of  a  plain,  undoubted,  and  unde* 
niable  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  intended  for  the  especial  protection 
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of  the  South,  such  a  proceeding  must  necessarily  end  in  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  revolution. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Dan'l  Websteh.'* 


The  corner-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitol  was  laid  by 
President  Fillmore  on  tlie  4th  of  July.  Beneath  that  stone 
there  was  deposited,  among  other  things,  a  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings,  in  Mr.  Webster's  handwriting.  It  contains 
this  passage ; 

"  If,  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  structure 
shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit 
brouglit  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known  that  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  tlic  United  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constitution  still 
exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original  usefulness  and  glory  ;  growing 
every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life  or  to 
private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  arches,  the  domes  and 
towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected  over  it,  may  en- 
dure forever." 

The  address  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  fit 
complement  of  those  great  public  discourses  which  he  had  now 
been  making  for  more  than  a  year.  In  those,  while  we  feel  liis 
exalted  patriotism,  and  his  power  as  a  statesman  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  new  tone  in  national  feeling,  we  are  sensible  that  there 
is  that  which  is  of  the  present,  the  controversial,  and  the  per- 
sonal. But  now  he  rises  to  a  still  higher  strain.  He  is  speaking 
to  posterity  as  well  as  to  the  generation  around  him.  He  feels 
himself,  for  the  moment,  to  be  the  organ  and  representative  of 
all  America,  to  express  and  to  define  American  constitutional 
liberty  ;  that  liberty  to  which  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  attain, 
that  liberty  which,  based  on  popular  representative  institutions, 
gives  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the  force  of  law,  makes  the  law 
the  supreme  rule  of  government  for  all,  and  embodies  these,  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  written  constitutions,  founded  on  the 
immediate  authority  of  the  people  themselves.  He  then  shows 
what  this  liberty  had  accomplisl^ed  in  the  fifty  years  since 
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Washington  laid  the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  Capitol,  by  a 
tabular  statement  exhibiting  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
from  a  little  less  than  four  millions  of  people  to  more  than  four 
and  twenty  millions,  with  the  details  wliich  such  an  increase 
involved.  He  notices  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
useful  arts,  their  cultivation  in  the  highest  branches,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  creation  of  a  national 
literature ;  the  establishment  of  a  navy  and  an  anny ;  the  in- 
creased and  the  increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  lo<^omo- 
tion  ;  the  general  diftusion  of  education  ;  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, charity,  and  refonnation  of  criminals — all  the  multiplied 
and  multiform  features  of  a  high,  expanding,  and  l>eneficenl 
civilization.  And  this  prosperity  and  these  blessings  he  tra<je3, 
as  to  their  proximate  cause,  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Constitution  which  had  cemented  it. 

Such  devotion  to  an  established  system  of  government, 
which  was  the  main  characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster  throughout 
his  whole  career,  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  give  rise  to  the 
question  whether  it  evincsd  the  highest  reach  of  statesman- 
ship. In  other  words,  did  he  consult  the  best  interests  and 
satisfy  the  gravest  duties  of  the  American  people,  by  teaching 
them  that,  to  lose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatCii,  was  to 
lose  the  greatest  political  good  ?  Such  a  question  must  be 
answered  by  first  settling  the  conditions  which  circumscribe  all 
statesmanship  ;  for,  as  he  himself  always  maintained,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  Union  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter,  and  one  that  cannot  be  lustlv  weisrhed  in  tlie  scales  of 
speculative  opinion,  or  be  governed  by  abstract  moral  proposi- 
tions. A  statesman,  in  the  most  important  and  most  useful, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense,  is  he  w^ho,  taking  into  his 
enlarged  comprehension  the  whole  of  w^hat  constitutes  the 
actual  situation  of  his  countrv,  labors  to  maintain  and  to  ad- 
minister  that  government  which  is  the  ultimate  condition  of 
its  welfare,  its  peace,  and  its  prosperity.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  established  in  1788,  when 
judged  by  speculative  or  foreign  opinion,  may  not  be  a  per- 
fect theory  of  government ;  and,  so  far  as  the  American  Union 
gave  the  public  sanction  of  law  to  the  continued  enslave^ 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  was  easy  to  say  of  it 
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that  it  compromised  with  wrong.  But  what  was  the  question 
that  presented  itself  to  this  statesman  through  his  whole  life  ? 
It  was  no  less  than  this  :  what  but  civil  war.  and  all  its  attend- 
ant evils — the  ruin  of  great  institutions  of  freedom — can  be  the 
consequence  of  breaking  up  the  American  Union  ?  Whatever 
might  be  the  form,  the  occasion,  or  the  pretext  for  disruption ; 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  system  or  the  systems 
that  could  be  aimed  at,  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  descended 
to  us  from  Washington  and  his  compatriots — this  result  of  civil 
war  Mr.  Webster  believed  to  be  the  sure  consequence  of  acting 
othei*wise  than  according  to  its  constitutional  requirements,  or 
of  seeking  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  to  free  it  from  alleged 
imperfections.  Within  the  limits  of  its  requirements,  the  further 
spread  of  slavery  could  be  restrained ;  but,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  peace  of  the  Union  was  not  to  be  hazarded  by  purely 
unnecessary  measures.  Charity  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  did  those  who  diflTered 
from  Mr.  Webster's  policy  desire  or  expect  a  civil  war ;  but 
charity  does  not  require  us  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  We  have  passed  througli  what  he  foresaw  ;  and 
our  national  sufferings  have  shown  that,  in  making  the  safety  of 
our  Constitution  the  constant  and  the  consistent  aim  of  his  life, 
he  was  wise  and  just,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  highest  function 
which  history  or  philosophy  can  assign  to  a  statesman. 

[FBOM  J.   H.   B.   LATBOBB,   ESQ.,   OF  BALTIMOBE.] 

**  Baltimobv,  Jvly  7, 1861. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  I  have  just  read  your  late  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Capitol.  It  re- 
minds me  that  you  might  like  to  have  recalled  something  you  once  said 
to  me. 

**  Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  together  at  Annapolis,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1880-^31,  and  as  we  were  passing  one  evening  from  our  chambers  to 
the  mess-room,  you  laid  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  abruptly  : 
*"  My  young  friend,  be  in  no  haste  to  embark  in  politics.  The  time  may 
come  when  all  good  men  and  true  must  rally  round  the  Constitution. 
That  will  be  the  time ;  and,  when  we  raise  its  banner,  it  shall  glitter  like 
the  Obiflammk  I ' 

"  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  this  prophecy  was  made,  I  have 
told  this  anecdote  a  hundred  times-;  and,  more  than  once,  since  I  have 
seen  you  with  the  banner  in  your  hand,  have  thought  of  reminding  you 
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of  the  incident   That  the  banner  *  glitters,^  and  that  itt:  folds  flap  thunder, 

OS  yon  hold  it,  no  one  will  deny. 

"  Very  truly  and  futhfuUy  yours, 

"  Ji70.  n.  B.  Latbobe. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 

[to  jcb.  latbobb.] 

**  WAsmaroToy,  Jvly  10, 186L 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly 
letter  of  the  7th  instant.  Our  short  sojourn  together,  at  Annapolis,  twenty 
years  ago,  is  always  recollected  by  me  with  pleasure.  We  attended  to  our 
professional  duties,  I  hope,  with  diligence,  but  I  remember  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  general  conversation  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  me.  We 
talked  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Players*  edition  of  his  plays ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  settled  tlie  question  whether  shoes  were  made  right  and  left  in 
Bhakespearc^s  time,  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  'Sang  John,*  in  which  the 
tailor  told  his  news, 

*  standing  on  elippcra  (whicli  hU  nimble  haete 
Had  fiilselj  thmet  upon  contrary  feet) ;  *  > 

and  I  think  we  found  other  passages  to  the  like  effect.  I  remember,  also, 
that  you  kindly  arranged  to  send  me  some  Scotch  broom,  then  growing 
near  Annapolis,  and  w^hich  is  now  flourishing  at  Marshfield. 

"  As  to  the  particular  occurrence  which  you  mention,  I  recollect  this, 
that,  some  time  afterward,  when  we  happened  to  meet,  you  recalled  il  to 
my  attention. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  bearing  up  our  grest 

constitutional  Oriflajjme  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  it  aloft  if  you, 

and  other  men  like  you,  will  stand  thick  around. 

*^  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  unabated  friendship  and  regard, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Wkbsteb.* 
"  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq." 

Soon  after  tlie  ceremony  of  laying  tlie  comer-stone  of  the 
Capitol  extension,  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Marshfield,  where  and 
at  Franklin  he  remained  until  the  last  week  in  October.  In 
regard  to  his  health,  this  was  a  summer  and  autumn  of  pre- 

*  King  John,  act  ii.,  bc.  2.  at  the   time,   and   Mr.  Webster's    sol- 

•  Mr.  Latrobe  relates  that,  in  1830-'81,  emn  words  rung  in  my  ears  long  after- 
as  they  were  passing  from  their  rooms  at  ward  ;  and  I  repeated  his  words  so  often, 
the  hotel,  in  Annapolis,  to  the  supper-  that  I  am  sure  I  now  give  them  rightly, 
room,  Mr.  Webster  stopped  short,  turned  As  we  all  know,  ifiey  were  propftecif ;  and, 
round  very  suddenly,  and,  placing  a  hand  after  his  noble  speech  at  the  laying  of 
on  each  of  his  shoulders,  uttered  the  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  extension, 
speech  above  quoted,  without  any  thing  I  wrote  to  him,  reminding  him  of  the  oc- 
having  passed  to  suggest  it.  "I  was,"  currence." — {Letter  to  the  LUerary 
says  Mr.  Latrobe,  '^  u  very  young  man  torSy  January  26,  1858.) 
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monitions.  The  disorders  which  had  been  lurking  in  his  sys- 
tem for  some  years  now  began  to  assume  new  forms,  although 
they  did  not,  until  a  year  afterward,  subject  him  to  what  may 
be  called  an  acute  disease.  His  constitution,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  said,  was  naturally  very  strong.  He  could  endure, 
until  he  was  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  an  amount  of  labor  and 
fatigue  such  as  few  persons  of  corresponding  pursuits  have  been 
able  to  undergo.  But  his  robust  physical  powers  were  weak- 
ened, as  he  approached  the  age  of  seventy,  by  two  disorders 
— ^his  periodical  catarrh,  and  an  almost  constant  tendency  to 
diarrhoea.  To  these,  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  was  added 
a  slight  attack  of  gout,  which  may  have  been  the  result  of 
efforts  to  ward  off  the  catarrh.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  private  letters  evince  tlie  change  which  his  constitution  was 
now  undergoing. 

[to  the  pbesident.] 

"  MARSHFiSLn,  Jvly  90, 1851. 

"...  I  am  gaining  in  health  and  strength,  but  rather  more  slowly  than 
I  conld  wish.  The  truth  is,  the  attack  at  Harrisburg,  in  April,  has  never 
been  quite  overcome ;  and  the  fatigues  and  the  necessary  labor  and  effort 
connected  with  the  4th  of  July  may  well  enough  account  for  this.  I  have 
been  here  now  one  week,  and  I  feel  decidedly  improved,  and  pass  a  great 
part  of  every  fair  day  out  of  doors,  generally  on  the  sea ;  and  dispatch 
affairs  which  must  be  dispatched,  only  in  the  morning.  More  than  half 
the  time  I  have  dined  in  the  boat,  on  cold  meat  and  bread. 

**  But,  then,  the  great  question,  and  the  thing  now  most  to  be  dreaded, 
is  the  catarrh,  which  the  next  month  has  not  failed  to  bring  with  it  for  so 
many  years.  In  regard  to  this,  I  have  adopted  some  new  views  and  opin- 
ions arising  out  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter.  I  am  persuaded  that 
voyages  and  journeys-  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  confidence ;  nor  any 
change  of  air,  nor  the  waters  of  any  spring.  I  have  laid  Mr.  Croes's  letter 
before  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  adopted  its  general  ideas, 
and  put  me  upon  a  course  of  medicine,  to  be  begun  now,  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  till  the  day  for  the  regular  attack  of  the  disease  shall  come.  He 
adds  iodate  of  iron  to  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  I  begin  the  course  this 
day ;  and  propose  to  remain  here,  unless  I  should  some  time  hence  go  as 
far  as  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  general  recreation,  or  unless  I  should  be 
summoned  to  Washington,  which  I  hope  may  not  happen  for  the  present. 
I  shall  keep  a  clerk  here,  and  attend  to  every  thing  sent  by  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  especially  every  thing  suggested  by  you.  I  keep  out  of  Boston,  and 
out  of  all  crowds.    Mrs.  Webster  proposes  to  go  to  Sarbroga,  the  Falls^ 
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etc.,  with  her  brother,  Mr.  William  LeRoy,  and  family,  setting  out  about 
the  5th  of  August.  As  I  shall  hardly  be  a  housekeeper  in  her  absence,  1 
shall  escape  much  rush  of  company. . . . 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  the  president.] 

*'  Franklxh,  Aiiguit  19, 18B1. 
"  My  dear  Sir  :  Although  I  date  this  letter  at  Franklin,  and  shall 
send  it  thither  to  be  mailed,  yet,  in  truth,  I  write  it  among  the  White 
Mountains.  I  stayed  at  Franklin  until  the  cars,  passing  and  repassing 
every  few  hours,  began  to  bring  me  many  daily  visitors ;  and^  as  I  wished 
for  quiet  and  privacy,  I  took  my  own  conveyance  and  came  off  in  this 
direction.  There  are  few  inhabitants  in  these  mountains,  and  no  company, 
except  tourists,  who  pass  along  rapidly,  and  disturb  no  one^s  repose.  The 
weather  has  been  fine,  and  my  health  improves  daily ;  yet  it  is  not  perfect, 
as  the  complaint  which  attacked  me  at  Harrisburg  still  more  or  less  an- 
noys me.  I  have  never  had  confidence  that  I  should  be  able  to  avert 
entirely  the  attack  of  catarrh ;  but  I  believe  that,  at  least,  I  shall  gain  so 
much  in  general  health  and  strength  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to 
resist  its  influence,  and  mitigate  its  evils.  Four  days  hence  is  the  time  of 
its  customary  approach.    Within  that  period  I  shall  fall  quietly  back  on 

Franklin. . .  . 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

[to   MR.   BLATCHFORD.] 

'"  Elms  Fabm,  Av(rt^  23, 1851. 

"...  The  warmth  with  which  you  express  your  friendship  toward  me 
deeply  touches  me.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  affectionate  regard 
is  fully  reciprocated.  I  like  your  intelligence,  I  respect  your  judgment,  I 
have  sympathy  with  your  principles  and  your  feelings,  and  I  like  your 
society.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  your  friendship,  as  a  source  of 
happiness  to  nie,  may  continue  to  refresh  and  gladden  my  way  through 
all  the  little  remainder  of  the  path  of  life  which  is  yet  to  be  trod- 
den. Heaven's  blessing  ever  rest  on  you  and  yours  I  and  may  you  see 
many,  many  happy  days,  when  all  that  you  know  of  me  shall  be  matter 
of  memory ! 

*'  In  regard  to  health,  my  dear  friend,  I  remain  as  when  you  left  me,  ex- 
cept, I  think,  my  general  strength  has  improved,  and  the  affection  of  the 
feet,  which  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  gout,  is  less  troublesome  and  painful. 
Still,  my  feet  are  quite  tender,  and  not  without  occasional  twinges.  I 
cannot  say  that  at  this  moment  I  feel  any  symptom  of  catarrh  whatever. 
Still,  I  am  cautious,  and  continue  the  use  of  all  the  medicines,  keep  in- 
doors, except  in  tine  weather,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  might  give  the 
enemy  an  opening  through  wliich  he  might  enter. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  I  received  your  dispatch,  and  suppose 
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that  an  hour  hence  you  will  be  at  the  Tremont  I  thank  you  for  having 
written  to  Mrs.  Webster,  for  really  I  hardly  kno\^  where  to  direct  letters 
for  her.    I  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  her  as  actually  at  Niagara. 

**  My  dear  sir,  may  I  ask  if  I  am  likely  to  get  any  slippers,  or  soft  shoes, 
or  boots  ?  You  undertook  a  very  humble  service,  but  you  are  so  sure  to 
perform  what  you  undertake,  that  I  relied  on  no  one  else.  I  suppose  you 
could  find  none  ready  made,  and  I  write  this  only  to  pray  you  not  to  let 
even  so  small  a  matter  to  slip  out  of  your  memory.  . .  . 

"  Yours,  always  sincerely  and  truly, 

"Dan'l  Wkbbteb." 


[to  MB.  HAVEN.] 

"  Fbankldt,  August  S7, 1851. 
^^  Mt  dear  Sib  :  Thus  far  the  catarrh  holds  off.  It  was  due  the  28d, 
but,  as  yet,  does  not  show  itselfl  But  I  dare  not  have  confidence,  for  some 
days  yet,  that  it  wUl  not  come  on  in  force.  Our  housekeeper,  who  has 
been  with  us  ten  years,  and  is  now  here,  never  had  any  hopes  that  the 
annual  attack  might  be  averted  this  time  until  this  morning.  She  now 
thinks  that,  by  great  care,  it  may  be  made  to  pass  by.  I  shall,  I  think, 
remain  here  some  time  longer.  I  am  quite  alone,  but  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  on  the  whole  I  enjoy  the  leisure  very  much.  .  .  . 

**  Yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webster.*' 

[to  the  president.] 

''  Fkakklik,  September  8, 1861. 

'^ .  .  .  I  have  had  rather  a  hard  time.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  off  the 
catarrh  so  far,  but  it  has  called  on  me  to  take  so  much  medicine  as  a  good 
deal  to  derange  ray  system.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  attacked  three 
weeks  ago  by  a  violeiit  pain  in  one  of  my  feet,  which  the  doctor  says  is 
gout  I  can  hardly  believe  this,  as  we  never  had  gout  in  our  family ;  but 
there  is  something,  which  is  by  spells  exceedingly  painful.  The  phy- 
sicians say  it  will  do  my  constitution  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  go  off 
in  good  time.  I  go  to  Boston  to-day,  where  Mrs.  Webster  is,  and  thence 
immediately  to  Marshfield.  By  the  process,  thus  far,  I  have  lost  fiesh,  and 
am  not  a  little  reduced. 

'*  Yesterday  and  Sunday  were  exceedingly  hot,  bright  days ;  and,  al- 
though I  did  not  step  out  of  the  house,  the  heat  affected  my  eyes,  much 
after  the  catarrh  fashion.  I  resisted  the  attack,  however,  by  the  application 
of  ice.  This  ofibrt  to  avert  the  catarrh,  and  this  appearance  of  gout,  if  it  be 
gout,  wUl  produce  a  change  of  some  sort  in  the  state  of  my  health.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  come  out,  but  hope  for  the  best.  .  .  . 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

^^DAmBL  WsseTEB." 
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[to  MB.  BLATCHFORD.] 
'  **  Mabshkixu),  Grxex  Habbob,  September  15, 18S1. 

"  My  deab  FBiEin) :  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  gone  throagh 
sadden  and  yarioua  changes  in  regard  to  my  health.  Things  Tvore  on 
much  as  they  had  been  going,  until  the  1st  of  this  month.  Then  cxce»- 
fflvely  hot  weather  set  in,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  matters.  Saturday  tbo 
6th,  Sunday  the  7th,  and  Monday  the  8th,  were  intolerable  days  for 
heat.  On  Saturday,  although  I  did  not  step  over  the  threshold,  my  eyes 
became  strongly  affected,  much  after  the  catarrh  fashion,  and  this  con- 
tinued. Monday  afternoon,  the  weather  appearing  to  cool  a  little,  and 
the  cars  not  passing  till  six  o'clock,  I  ventured  on  board  for  Boston.  We 
were  unlucky.  The  engine  was  thrown  off  the  track  by  running  over 
cattle ;  it  was  midnight  before  we  got  in.  I  took  a  heavy  cold,  and  the 
next  day  was  quite  ill  all  day.  Wednesday  afternoon  I  broke  away  by 
violence,,  and  came  hither  by  way  of  the  Ilingham  boat.  While  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Jeflfries  advised  me  to  leave  off  all  medicine  for  a  time,  which  I  did, 
and  have  not  yet  resumed  the  taking  of  any.  These  things,  or  some  of 
Ihem,  have  caused  a  very  sudden  improvement.  ]My  fi?ot  became  at  once 
quite  well,  nor  have  I  felt  any  great  influence  of  catarrh  since  I  have  been 
here.  On  Thursday  I  caught  thirty  very  tine  tautog  under  Sunk  Rock. 
It  was  just  the  day  for  tlicm — mild,  still,  and  a  little  cloudy.  On  such  a 
day,  and  just  at  the  commencement  of  flood-tide,  throw  your  hook  into 
their  den,  and  the  chiefe  will  all  contend  for  it.  I  took  one  seven-pound 
fellow. 

"On  Saturday  I  went  out  in  the  Lapwing  with  Fletcher  and  some  of 
his  Boston  friends.  We  had  no  great  luck,  and  it  came  on  to  rain  during 
a  perfect  calm,  so  that  we  did  not  escape  a  wetting.  I  took  little  harm 
from  it. 

Saturday  night,  wind  and  weather  changed,  and  we  have  had  it  quite 

cold.    This  morning  the  wind  is  east,  and  at  sunrise  the  mercury  stood 

51®.     I  doubt  whether  I  shall  leave  the  house  to-dav.    Mr.  Lanman  came 

with  me  from  New  Hampshire,  has  been  here,  and  went  off  this  morning 

for  New  York.    Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Kate  LeRoy,  and  myself,  constitute 

the  parlor  part  of  the  household.  .  .  ." 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Da3?'l  Websteb." 

[to  Tim  PRESIDENT.] 

*'  Mabshfield,  September  28, 1851. 
"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  your  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington in  safety  and  good  health.  I  am  sure  your  recollections  of  your 
visit  to  tho  Bostonians  must  be  pleasant,  as  you  gave  them  all  much  pleas- 
ure. It  ifl  a  long  time  since  they  have  seen  among  them  a  Whig  President ; 
I  do  not  bear  any  thing  but  satisfaction  from  any  quarter. 

"As  soon  as  you  left  Boston  I  went  to  the  country,  and  stayed  two 
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or  three  days  with  Mr.  Haven.  I  was  fiir  from  being  well,  and  one  day 
quite  sick.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  catarrh  seems  pretty  much  broken, 
and  then  it  returns,  attacking  the  head,  eyes,  nose,  etc.,  with  great  violence. 
I  think  it  is  approaching  its  last  stage,  which  is  the  asthmatic  stage.  Some 
of  our  friends,  who  are  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  who  have  short  necks, 
dread  this.  I  do  not  fear  much  from  this,  although  in  this  stage  I  feel  its 
influence  more  or  less  on  the  chest.  Meantime,  between  the  catarrh  and 
the  Harrisburg  diarrhoea,  I  am  a  good  deal  reduced.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, though  I  am  not  quite  so  sick  as  the  newspapers  represent  me  some- 
times. The  weather  is  now  bad,  and  I  am  obliged'  to  keep  house ;  but  it 
does  me  good  to  be  out  in  fair  weather.  In  such  a  day  as  this,  a  northeast 
rain-storm  pouring,  I  cough  a  little,  and  am  as  hoarse  as  a  frog. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Websteb." 

By  the  time  Mr.  TVebster  reached  Washington,  at  the  end 
pf  the  month  of  October,  he  was  well  again. 

At  this  time,  the  edition  of  his  Works  superintended  by  Mr. 
Everett  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  regard  to  it  which,  proceeding  from  himself, 
should  be  quoted  here. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  from  Marshfield,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  he  said : 

"  My  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  is  probably  the  most  important 
effort  of  my  life,  and  as  likely  as  any  other  to  be  often  referred  to.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  have  a  short  name  for  a  running  title,  and  for  popu- 
lar use.  I  should  like  to  have  *  Union'  in  it  in  some  form,  and  would  re- 
tail n  the  date,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  *  Union '  speeches.  Suppose 
you  say  in  the  running  title,  *  Mr.  "Webster's  Speech ; '  or,  *  Speech,  March 
7,  1850,  on  the  Danger  of  the  Union  and  the  Duties  of  its  Friends ; '  or, 
*  Speech  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  March  7,  1850.' 

"  Do  I  not  say  in  the  speech,  which  is  not  before  me,  *  I  speak  to-day 
for  the  Union  ? '  I  leave  all  to  your  taste  and  judgment,  but  incline  my- 
self strongly  for  the  last  form  stated  above. 

"  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  rather  the  occasion  than  the  subject  of  the 
speech. 

"  I  am  on  the  manuscript  to-day. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  W." 

Mr.  Lanman  was  with  him  as  private  secretary  during  this 
visit  to  the  North ;  and,  while  at  Franklin,  this  gentleman 
made  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's  birthplace,  wliich  was  sent  to 
73 
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Mr.  Everett,  to  be  engi'aved  for  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Works,  with  the  followi^ig  approval  by  Mr.  Webster : 

[to  MB.   EVERETT.] 

**  Makhdfielp,  October  18, 1851. 
"My  dear  Sir:  Tlie  house  clelineatcd  in  Mr.  Lanraan's  sketch  is  the 
very  hoasc  in  which  I  was  bom.  Some  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters 
were  bom  in  the  first  house  erected  by  my  father,  which  was  a  log  cabin. 
Before  my  birth  he  had  become  able  to  build  a  small  frame-house,  which 
several  persons  now  living  will  remember,  and  which  is  accurately  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Lanman.  This  house,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  a  much 
larger  one,  which  now  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  built  by  those 
who  purchased  the  property  of  my  father.  I  have  recently  repurchased 
this  spot. 

"  I  will  look  for  Mr.  Marston's  note,  but  I  thought  you  had  it.  I  will 
enclose  the  several  dedications,  and  send  them  by  this  mail  or  the  next. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

'*  Dan'l  Webster." 

[to  MR.   EVERETT.] 

**  Washixctox,  October  80, 1861. 
**  Dear  Sir  :  I  presume  the  argument  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  written 
[out]  by  me,  and  given  to  3Ir.  Wheaton.  The  argument  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  and  was  on  a  new  question.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  follows  closely 
the  track  of  the  argument.  lie  adopts  the  idea,  which  I  remember  struck 
him  at  the  time,  that,  by  the  Constitution,  the  commerce  of  the  several 
States  has  become  a  unit.  I  think  all  arguments  and  discourses  have 
more  force  and  directness  when  the  first  person  is  used. 

"Mr.  Hunter  and  IVIr.  Derrick  both  say  that  every  word  of  the  [Presi- 
dent's] message  *  was  written  by  me,  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stated  to  have  been  written  by  me. 

"Yours  tmly, 

"  D.  W."  • 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  the  North,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Coui*t  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury.  Tlie  following  letters,  of  the 
same  date,  crossed  each  other  on  the  way : 

*  Transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Wash-  benidt'S  attending  to  the  publication  of 
higton  to  Congress.  bis  Works,  be  was  obligctl  to  write  his 

•  Mr.  W^ebstcT  was  at  this  time  in  such  autogrnpb  Romctimos  jit  tbc  rate  of  four 
goodbealtb  that  be  could  perform  a  great  or  five  hundred  in  the  courBO  of  un  evca 
(ical  of  labor,  oflicial  and  private ;  and,  ing,  to  be  inserted  in  subscribers^  copies 
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[to  thb  president.] 

"  BoBTON,  Sept^viber  10, 1861. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  .  .  .  A  very  important  vacancy  is  created  by  Judge 
Woodbury's  death.  The  general,  perhaps'I  may  say  the  almost  universal, 
sentiment  here  is,  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis.  Mr.  Choate  is  perhaps  Mr.  Curtis's  leader,  and  is  more 
extensively  known,  as  he  has  been  quite  distinguished  in  public  life.  But 
it  if  supposed  he  would  not  accept  the  place.  He  must  be  conferred  with, 
and  I  should  have  seen  him  to-day,  but  he  is  out  of  town.  I  shall  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing  being  put  at  rest  in  that  quarter,  as  I 
presume  it  will  be  the  moment  I  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  I  recommend  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  IVIr.  Curtis.  There  will  be  an  advantage  in  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  as  soon  as  may  be.  Judge  Sprague  is  now  on  his 
way  home  from  Europe.  His  friends,  no  doubt,  will  urge  his  pretensions. 
Judge  Pitman,  too,  the  District  Judge  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  learned  law- 
yer, an  able  judge,  and  an  excellent  man.  If  an  appointment  were  to  be 
made  by  promotion  from  the  bench  of  a  district  coiui;,  it  would  be  very 
diflScult  to  overlook  Judge  Pitman,  who  has  been  on  the  bench  more 
years,  by  a  good  many,  than  Judge  Sprague,  and  working  at  a  much 
smaller  salary.  But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  appoint  a 
man  much  younger  than  either  of  these  judges.  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  is  of  a 
very  suitable  age,  forty-one,  he  has  good  health,  excellent  habits,  sufficient 
industry  and  love  of  labor,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  is,  in  point  of  legal 
attainment  and  general  character,  in  every  way  fit  for  the  place.  ...  I 
shall  write  you  again  on  this  subject,  the  moment  I  have  seen  Mr.  Choate, 
or  heard  from  him. 

We  were  all  horror-struck  this  morning  by  the  terrible  news  of  the 
death,  so  sudden,  of  Mrs.  Crittenden. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  "Dasiel  Webster." 


[the  president  to  MR.   WEBSTER.] 

**  WABomoTON,  SepUmber  10, 1851. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  was  much  alarmed  last  evening  by  hearing  that  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  had  been  received,  saying  that  you  were  very  sick, 
but  was  relieved  this  morning  by  another  in  the  Beptihlic^  saying  that  you 
were  in  Boston,  and  very  well. 

"  I  infer,  however,  from  yours  of  the  8th,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
that  neither  dispatch  was  entirely  correct.  But  I  am  greatly  gratified  to 
learn  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  the  cat<irrh,  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
hear  that  you  are  troubled  with  the  gout.  T  know  nothing  of  the  disease 
except  by  report,  but,  if  not  dangerous,  it  must  be  extremely  painful.  I  hope 
soon  to  hoar  that  you  are  entirely  restored.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
here  at  your  earlieat  convenience,  but  not  so  soon  as  to  endanger  your  health. 
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**  The  telegraph  brings  us  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Crittenden's 
death.  This  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  may  delay  his 
return  for  some  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  great  loss  to  our  circle  of 
friends.  She  was  a  most  remarkable  woman,  and  I  should  think  almost 
indispensable  to  her  husband's  happiness. 

*'  I  haye  declined  the  invitation  to  Boston.  I  feel  unwilling  to  leave 
the  city  while  the  Pampero  is  yet  at  sea.  Should  she  be  captured  by  a 
Spanish  man-of-war,  before  landing  in  Cuba,  it  might  present  a  very  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  question,  and  I  should  prefer  being  here,  wher^  I 
could  act  promptly. 

"The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Woodbury  ^nll  soon 
have  to  be  filled ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you,  that  we  might  con- 
verse freely  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  Judge  McLean  is  the  only  Whig 
now  upon  the  bench ;  and  he  received  his  appointment  from  General  Jack* 
son.  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining  as  long  a  lease,  and  as  much 
moral  and  judicial  power,  as  possible,  from  this  appointment.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  combine  a  vigorous  constitution  with  high  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications — a  good  judicial  mind,  and  such  age  as  gives  a 
prospect  of  long  service.  Several  distinguished  names  have  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  New- 
England  bar  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  I  have,  however, 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis.  What  do  you  say  of 
him  ?  What  is  his  age,  constitution,  and  what  are  his  legal  attainments  f 
Does  he  fill  the  measure  of  my  wishes  ? 

"  The  weather  is  extremely  hot  and  uncomfortable.    Nothing  new. 

**  I  am  truly  yours, 

**  Millard  Fillmore." 

[the  president  to  MR.   WEBSTER.] 

"  Wa8hi>'otox,  Septeniber  12, 1851. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  the  10th,  and  regret  to  hear  of  the 
accident  which  exposed  you  to  the  night  air,  to  the  injury  of  your  health. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  concur  in  opinion  as  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis. 
I  shall  wait  until  you  can  see  Mr.  Choate,  and,  if  all  is  satisfactory,  I  will 
issue  the  commission  at  once. 

"  Since  declining  the  invitation  to  Boston,  we  have  intelligence  that 
the  Pampero  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  probably  she  will  make  no  further 
effort  on  Cuba.  Learning  from  telegraph  that  the  motives  for  my  declin- 
ing were  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  this  change 
in  public  affairs  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  attend,  I  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
this  morning,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  thought  upon  the  whole  I  had 
better  go,  and  I  have  concluded  to  do  so.  I  am  also  urged  to  this  by  a 
desire  to  visit  my  family,  who  are  detained  at  Newport  by  an  accident,  by 
which  Mrs.  F.  has  sprained  her  foot  so  seriously  as  to  be  unable  to  touch 
it  to  the  floor.  I  fear  she  will  have  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  Wash- 
ington* 
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"  But  I  8hall  desire  to  see  you  very  much,  and,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Bos 
ton,  I  shall  try  to  go  to  Marshfield. 

"  I  write  in  haste,  but  am  truly  yours, 

"MnXAKT)  FlLLMOKE." 

The  President  soon  afterward  made  a  visit  to  Boston,  and 
while  there  he  learned  from  Mr.  Webster  that  Mr.  Choate  con- 
cun^ed  in  the  general  desire  that  Mr,  Curtis  should  receive  this 
appointment.  It  was  made  as  soon  as  the  President  returned 
to  Washington. 

The  reader  has  now  had  some  account  of  the  labors  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Webster,  between  the  autumn  of  1850  and  the 
autumn  of  1851,  in  regard  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  having  under  his  charge  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States ;  and,  although  these  were  attended 
with  no  extreme  danger  of  hostile  collision  with  any  foreign 
power,  they  were  yet  complicated  with  subjects  of  great  deli- 
cacy, perplexity,  and  importance.  To  some  of  these  we  must 
now  refer. 

Among  the  subjects  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coimtry 
which  demanded  Mr.  Webster's  attention  during  the  year,  was 
an  unpleasant  controversy  with  the  Government  of  Austria, 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  step  taken  by  the  Administration 
of  President  Taylor — a  controversy,  the  disposal  of  which  had 
now  devolved  upon  the  Administration  of  President  Fillmore. 
In  June,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  an  agent,  Mr.  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  under  secret  instructions,  to  proceed  to  Hun- 
gary, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  of  acknowledging  her  independence,  in  case  of  her  suc- 
ceeding in  the  establishment  of  a  government  de  facto  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  justify  that  step 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  Government  in  similar  cases. 
This  agent,  however,  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  her  revolutionary  leaders ;  for,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Europe,  the  efforts  of  those  leaders  to  set  up  a  firm  and 
stable  government  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ported to  the  President  against  the  recognition  of  Hungarian 
independence.    In  March,  1850,  the  Senate  having  called  for  a 
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copy  of  Mr  Mann's  instructions,  President  Taylor  sent  a  mes- 
sage communicating  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  agency, 
and  avowing  it  to  have  been  his  intention  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Hungary  if  she  had  succeeded  in 
Betting  up  such  a  government  as  is  usually  regarded  to  be  a 
government  de  facto. 

This  proceeding,  when  it  became  publicly  known,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Austrian  Government  as  offensive,  and  its  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  Mr.  Iliilsemann,  complained  of  it 
in  an  official  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Clayton  answered  that  Mr.  Mann's  mission  had  no 
other  object  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  Hungarian  affairs  by  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Austrian  Government  to  Mr.  Iliilsemann,  direct- 
ing his  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton,  reached  Washington,  at  about 
the  time  of  President  Taylor's  death ;  and  when  tlie  new  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Fillmore  was  completely  organized, 
viz.,  on  the  30th.  of  September  (1850),  this  reply  was  addressed 
bv  Mr.  Hiilsemann  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  was  thus  de- 
volved  upon  Mr.  Webster  of  vindicating  a  measure  for  which 
he  and  President  Fillmore  were  in  no  way  responsible.  But 
Mr.  Webster  had  never  admitted  the  propriety  of  any  discrim- 
ination, in  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
between  the  acts  of  different  Administration^^ ;  and,  as  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Iliilsemann's  letter  to  him  was  far  from  being  courteous 
or  just  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he 
thought  proper  to  give  it  an  answer  of  a  very  firm  character, 
that  should  thoroughly  vindicate  the  right  of  this  country  to  do 
what  had  been  done  or  proposed  in  the  case  of  Tlnngary.  The 
occasion  and  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Iliilse- 
mann's letter,  necessarily  opened  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  people  of  other  countries  which  might  be 
seeking,  through  successful  revolution,  to  establish  free  institu- 
tions under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  had  attended 
the  achievement  of  our  own  independence. 

The  celebrated  dispatch,  which  is  commonly  called  "  the 
Hiilsemann  Letter,"  was  not  finished  and  sent  to  Mr.  Iliilse- 
mann by  Mr.  Webster  until  the  21st  of  December.  Its  char- 
acter and  contents  are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  analyzed 
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here/  Its  chief  permanent  importance  consists  in  its  statement 
of  the  principles,  which  have  heon  uniformly  acted  ujjon  by 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  de  facto 
revolutionary  governments ;  in  its  assertion  of  the^conformity 
of  those  principles  with  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  steps  which  may  be  proper  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  will  enable  an  independent  neutral  power  to 
determine  when  and  in  what  manner  it  will  exercise  its  right 
to  give  such  recognition,  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  new 
state.  In  richness  of  illustration,  in  vigor,  in  the  terseness  as 
well  as  the  amplification  of  argument,  this  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  among  Mr.  Websters  diplomatic  papers.  He 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  it,  because  he  meant  to  do 
thoroughly  what  he  had  to  do.  The  boldness  of  its  vindica- 
tion of  American  policy,  and  its  intimations  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  of  course  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable  paper  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  another  person,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  facts  respecting  its  preparation,  althougli  they  in- 
volve nothing  more  important  tlian  a  question  of  literary  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  at  Marshfield  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1850,  wliere  he  remained  for  the  space  of  • 
two  weeks,  lie  brought  with  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
controversy  with  Austria.  Before  he  left  Washington,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a  gentleman  then  and  still  filling  an  important 
post  in  the  Department  of  State,  verbal  instructions  concerning 
some  of  the  points  which  would  require  to  be  touched  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  letter  of  September  30tli,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Hunter  to  prepare  a  draft  of  such  an  answer. 
This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  of  an  answer  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Webster  at  Marslifield.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1850,  Mr.  Webster,  being  far  from  well,  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,*  requesting  liim  also  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  at  the  same  time  sending  to  Mr.  Everett  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  letter  and  of  President  Taylor's  mes* 

'   The  correspondence  is  In  Works,  •  Mr.  Everett  had  then  resigned  the 

Tl,  488-606.  Presidency  of  Harvard  College. 
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tween  Mr.  Webster  and  the  British  minister,  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  relied  en- 
tirely upon  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  that 
he  took  no  important  step,  unless  by  special  instruction  of  his 
Government,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  would  meet 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
implicit  confidence  that,  in  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  small  states,  whose  conflicting  interests  and  some- 
what troublesome  contentions  were  mixed  up  with  a  grave  con- 
troversy between  two  powerful  nations,  Mr.  Webster's  judg- 
ment of  what  would  be  right  and  expedient  was  the  judgment 
of  a  great,  wise,  and  considerate  statesman,  with  whom  he  felt 
l)ound  to  concur,  if  possible,  and  whose  views  he  was  always 
ready  to  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  own 
Government.  When,  therefore,  this  able  diplomatist,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  yeai*s,  expressed  to  me  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, already  quoted,*  it  was  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions 
had  been  formed  in  the  transactions  of  business,  referred  to  in 
the  private  correspondence  that  now"  lies  before  me,  which 
shows  the  confidential  intercourse  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
this  representative  of  England.  The  sentiments  felt  by  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  w^ere  the  same  with  which  Mr.  Webster  inspired  Lord 
Ashburton,  as  tlit^y  were,  in  truth,  tho^ie  wliieh  most  foreign 
representatives  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Webster  appear 
to  have  felt. 

The  great  object  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  these  informal  nego- 
tiations appears  to  have  been  to  devise  some  mode  in  w^hich  a 
suitable  master  could  be  found  for  Greytown,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  British  "  protectorate "  in  a  manner  that  w^ould 
meet  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relied 
throughout  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  bring  about  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Central  America  to  some  project  having  this  end 
in  view. 

But,  soon  after  this  period,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  visit,  leaving  Mr.  Crampton  as  charge  d'affaires.  The 
negotiations  in  regard  to  Central  America  being  in  suspense, 
there  occun^ed  in  the  autumn  an  extraordinary  illustration 
of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  "  protectorate " 

»  See  anfe,  p.  125. 
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claimed  by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquito  Shore.  This  occur- 
rence was  the  case  of  the  Prometheus,  a  steamship  belonging 
to  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-canal  Company, 
employed  in  transporting  workmen,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  con- 
struction  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  Greytown.  In 
November,  1851,  when  about  to  leave  the  harbor  of  that  city, 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  was  served  with  a  process  of 
attachment  under  the  authority  of  the  "  Mosquito  King,"  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  port-charges  alleged  to 
be  due.  The  exaction  of  these  charges  was  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  the  officer  refused  to  pay  them.  On  setting  sail  from  the 
harbor,  the  vessel  was  followed  and  fired  into  by  a  British  brig- 
of-war,  the  Express,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Greene,  British  vice- 
consul  at  Greytown,  and  pretended  regent  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore.  The  Prometheus  was  brought-to,  and  paid  the  charged 
under  protest,  and  t^he  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  counsel  of  the  Sbip-canal  Company. 

Mr.  Webster  immediately  (December  3d)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  American  minister  at  London,  detailing  the 
facts  of  the  case,  directing  him  to  communicate  them  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  captain  of  the  Express 
had  acted  pursuant  to  orders  from  his  Government,  and 
whether  his  course  was  approved.  If  the  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries was  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  the  President  would 
consider  the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1850,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  stipulated  that  she 
would  not  make  use  of  any  protection  which  she  might  afford 
Nicaragua,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  dominion  over  the  same."  He 
furthermore  said :  "  This  Government  cannot  consent  to  the 
collection  of  port-charges  at  San  Juan,  by  British  ships-of-war, 
or  that  their  collection  should  be  enforced  by  them." 

The  matter  was  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  be- 
fore a  reply  was  received,  a  change  of  administration  occurred, 
and  Earl  Granville  succeeded  to  the  foreign  office.  As  soon  as 
official  information  regarding  tliis  affair  reached  the  British 
Government  from  Greytown,  viz.,  in  January,  1852,  the  act  of 
the  captain  of  the  Express  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  an 
ample  apology  tendered.* 

*  See/m^  Chapter  xzxriiL 
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There  was  also  during  this  period  a  controverBy  with  Mex- 
ico, in  relation  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te* 
huantepec.  In  1842,  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to 
Jose  de  Garay,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  the  right  to  construct  a  rail- 
way across  that  isthmus.  In  1846,  General  Salas,  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  and  de  facto  government  of  Mexico, 
confirmed  to  Garay,  or  any  one  who  might  become  his  assignee, 
the  right*  and  privileges  granted  in  his  original  charter. 
When  tlie  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  negotiated  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  refused  to  sell  a  right 
of  way  to  the  United  States  across  the  isthmus,  expressly  upon 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  already  granted  to  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, and  was  at  that  time  held  by  certain  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  become  his  assignees.  In  1849,  this  franchise 
passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  American  citizens,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  represented  by  Peter  A. 
Hargous,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  railway.  These 
parties  became  suspicious  that  the  Mexican  Government  might 
annul  the  contract,  and  desired  to  be  secured  in  their  rights  by 
treaty  stipulations  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  State 
Department,  sent  to  Mr.  Letcher,  tlie  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  a  draft  of  a  convention,  intended  to  protect 
the  railway  company  in  the  rights  which  they  held  under  the 
Garay  grant,  and  it  was  signed,  with  some  modifications,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1850.  After  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Ilargous  and  his  associates,  thinking  that  this 
convention  did  not  sufficiently  protect  their  interests,  requested 
Mr.  Webster  to  cause  its  provisions  to  be  made  more  explicit. 
Mr.  Webster  thereupon  sent  a  new  draft  of  a  convention  to  Mr. 
Letcher,  founded  on  that  which  had  been  already  signed,  but 
making  more  prominent  the  idea  that  citizens  of  ths  United 
Statm  were  to  be  encouraged  in  carrying  out  this  work,  and 
that  the  interests  originally  involved  were  to  be  protected. 
Stronger  guarantees  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  parties  to  bo  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  had  strong 
objections  to  these  amendments,  as  extending  too  much  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  proposed  work  and  the 
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parties  engaged  in  its  constniction.  Finding  tliase  objections 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  treaty,  our  Government  withdrew 
the  most  important  of  the  amendments,  and  the  new  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  25tli  of  January,  1851. 

Tliis  convention  met  with  gi'eat  opposition  in  Mexico,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  w^hicli  came 
into  office  just  before  it  was  concluded.  M.  de  la  Rosa,  the 
new  Minister  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  declared  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  this  treaty  and  the  franchise 
claimed  by  the  assignees  of  the  Garay  charter.  To  this  Mr. 
Webster  replied  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  the  object  had  been  all  along 
the  security  and  protection  of  these  parties  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  acquired  under  that  charter.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  urged  at  lengtli  his  own 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  treatv  and  of  its  expediency. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  Company  had  sent 
engineers  and  workmen  to  commence  operations  on  the  isth- 
mus, jfso  facility  for  prosecuting  their  work  was  afforded  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  finally  they  were  ordered  to  sus- 
pend operations  and  quit  the  place.  Several  American  citi- 
zens, a  part  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  were 
arrested  in  attempting  to  cross  the  isthmus. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty  apparently  grew  stronger,  and 
the  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846,  renewing  the  grant  to 
Garay,  was  annulled  by  the  Mexican  Congress.  The  treaty 
was  finally  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1852.  Protests  were  made  against  the  action  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  in  expelling  the  employes  of  the  company,  seiz- 
ing certain  barges,  confiscating  property,  etc.,  which  proceed- 
ings were  afterward  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  on  the  Mexican 
Government  for  upward  of  five  million  dollars. 

Luis  do  la  Rosa,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Mexico  at  Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1851,  ".to  make  various  statements  "  and 
give  "sundry  explanations"  regarding  the  position  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  the  treaty  had  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Congress  as  yet.    The  treaty  for  facilitating  in- 
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teroceanic  communication,  and  the  grants  to  Garay,  were 
two  entirely  different  and  independent  subjects.  The  Govern- 
ment held  that  Garay 's  rights  were  extinct,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  recognize  tliem  as  8ub>isting.  The  lirst  article  of  the 
treaty  itself  admitted  tliat  Garay's  right  might  be  submitted 
to  judicial  decision  in  Mexico.  All  persons  settling  or  working 
on  the  isthmus  would  be  regarded  as  trespassers. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851.  In  order 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  lie  gave  an  account  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  this  line  of  in  teroceanic  communicar 
tion ;  of  the.  grant  to  Garay,  and  the  negotiations  connect^ 
with  it.  The  purchase  of  the  right  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo had  not  been  insisted  upon,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  Mexican  Government  had  held  that  it  had  granted  it 
to  Garay,  and  that  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  certain  citizens 
of  Great  Britain.  The  very  object  of  the  present  treaty  was 
"  to  secure  rights  derived  from  Mexico  by  a  public  act  amount- 
ing to  a  pledge  which  she  cannot  but  fulfil."  It  had  become 
more  and  more  important  to  the  United  States  that  this  pledge 
should  be  observed.  The  language  of  the  decree  was,  "  Pledg- 
ing the  honor  and  public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the 
projector,  Don  Jos6  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  individ- 
ual or  company  succeeding  or  representing  him,  either  natives 
or  foreigners,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces- 
sions granted."  The  assignment  of  the  grant  was  made  on  the 
faith  of  this  pledge,  and  the  object  of  the  pre-ent  treaty  was,  to 
induce  the  holder  of  the  franchise  to  go  on  with  the  undertak- 
ing. The  relations  of  this  person  to  the  subject  were  expressly 
recognized  in  the  first  convention  of  June  2,  1S50.  The  first 
article  stipulated  that  the  pei'son  to  whom  the  Government  of 
Mexico  "  may  have  granted  or  may  grant "  these  privileges 
"  shall  be  protected."  The  eleventh  article  says :  "  If  the 
holder  of  the  privilege  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement "  as  to  rates,  etc.,  the  guarantee  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Article  twelfth  says  :  "  The  actual  holder  shall  give 
his  assent  in  writing  to  this  treaty,"  etc. 

The  second  draft  of  the  treaty  was  still  more  clear  and  pro-, 
cise,  and  was  intended  for  an  absolute  assurance  of  protection 
to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  M.  de  la  Eosa  had  stated  that 
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there  was  no  guarantee  to  the  present  holders  of  the  grant  in- 
tended, and  that  the  first  article  expressly  admitted  that  Garay'a 
contract  might  be  set  aside  by  judicial  authority.  But  there 
was,  in  fact,  not  one  word  on  the  subject  in  the  first  article. 
Any  such  admission  would  have  defeated  the  whole  object  of 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  itself  stipulated  for  the  only  method  of 
settling  disputes,  viz.,  by  arbiters.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  listen  to  any  such  construction  as  was  put  upon 
the  treaty  by  M.  de  la  Rosa.  Comment  and  explanation  were 
now  premature.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  authority  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or 
to  attach  to  its  ratification  any  condition  or  qualification. 
Work  had  been  begun  at  the  isthmus  on  the  strength  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Mexican  Government  given  in  the  grant  to 
Garay,  and  of  subsequent  decrees. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  M.  de  la  Rosa  communicated  to  Mr. 
Webster  information  of  the  passage  of  a  decree,  May  22d,  an- 
nulling the  decree  of  General  Salas,  of  November,  1846,  and  of 
the  orders  suspending  the  work,  and  endeavored  to  justify  the 
course  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  25th  of 
August.  He  did  not  question  the  right  of  Mexico  to  pass  any  , 
law  allowed  by  her  Constitution,  but  he  regarded  the  grant  to 
Garay  and  the  subsequent  decrees  as  constituting  a  charter,  a 
contract  which  could  not  be  revoked  without  giving  the  grantees 
a  hearing.  As  to  the  authority  of  Salas,  supreme  power  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  after  he  had  received  his 
unlimited  authority  he  was  the  de  facto  government,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  his  authority ; 
it  was  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  and  had  been  acquiesced 
in  as  such,  and  the  validity  of  this  very  decree  was  admitted  in 
1847. 

One  motive  suggested  by  M.  de  la  Rosa,  for  the  course  of  his 
Government,  was  not  respectful  to  the  United  States,  nor  com- 
patible with  existing  treaties.  This  was  the  apprehension  that 
Tehuantepec  would  be  severed  from  Mexico  like  Texas,  if  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  this 
grant.  This  made  discriminations  unfavorable  to  the  citizens 
74 
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of  the  United  States,  and  cast  imputations  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of  Qeneral 
Salas,  the  following  are  Mr.  Webster's  words : 

"  It  may  have  been  as  Mr.  de  la  Rosa  says,  that  the  elevation  of  Gen- 
eral Salas  to  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  United  Statea 
When,  however,  he  became  possessed  of  that  authority,  it  constituted  a 
government  defactOy  submitted  to  by  Mexico,  and  recognized,  it  is  believed, 
by  other  governments  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  inquire  into  the  origin, 
nature,  or  limits  of  that  authority.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  General 
Salas  was  a  military  dictator.  As  such,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1846,  ho 
subverted  the  government  of  Paredes,  who  himself  had  Acquired  supreme 
power  by  similar  means.  But,  although  his  authority  was  necessaril} 
arbitrary  and  unlimited,  he  asserted,  and  the  undersigned  is  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  denied,  that  his  conduct  in  assuming  and  exercising  it 
was  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Government  of  that  country,  as  it  now  exists,  was  called  into 
being  by  his  mandate.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  his  acts  were  by  no 
means  exclusively  of  an  executive  character,  and  that,  when  he  exercised 
legislative  power,  his  right  to  do  so  was  not  objected  to,  or  even  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  decree  of  the  5th  of  November,  1846,  publicly  questioned, 
until  it  must  have  been  known  at  Mexico  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  become  assignees  of  the  privileges  granted  by  it." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  hope  that  Mexico  will  change  her 
course,  which  was  likely  to  "  produce  a  serious  impression  on 
the  minds  of  men  respecting  her  good  faith,  and  the  permanency 
and  respectability  of  lier  institutions." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  State  Department,  it  became  necessary  to  meet  a  difficulty 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Administration 
of  General  Taylor  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In  November,  1849,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  direction  of  President  Taylor,  in- 
structed the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  New 
Mexico  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  Steps  were 
taken  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a 
State  constitution  was  formed.  The  region,  however,  was 
claimed  by  Texas ;  and,  in  February,  1850,  a  commissioner  of 
Texas  was  sent  there  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
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over  the  territory  wLich  had  been  embraced  by  this  constitu- 
tion of  Xew  Mexico.  The  Texan  commissioner  encountered 
the  adverse  action  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  United  States 
militarv  authorities.  This  attitude  of  affairs  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  Mr.  Webster  to  regard  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  iii  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
a  dangerous  one.  It  was  not  competent  to  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  or  authorize  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  constitution  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  it 
settled  what  were  the  limits  of  New  Mexico.  In  June,  1850, 
the  Governor  of  Texas  applied  by  letter  to  President  Taylor, 
asking  to  be  informed  whether  these  proceedings  had  been  taken 
under  his  orders,  and  met  with  his  approval.  This  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  when  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  directed  Mr.  Webster  to  answer  it. 

In  that  answer — ^prepared,  it  must  be  remembered,  while 
the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  were  still  pending  in  Congress, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary — it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Webster  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
any  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  boundary  question  ;  to  make 
it  plain  that  this  question  and  the  formation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico  were  matters  belonging  to  Congress ;  and  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  and 
the  claims  of  Texas,  could  be  preserved  without  collisions  until 
Congress  could  act  upon  the  subject.  This  dispatch  defines 
with  great  precision  the  nature  of  the  government  existing  in 
New  Mexico,  after  the  conquest  and  the  cession  of  the  country, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress  to  snch  ac- 
quisitions.* 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  became 
at  this  time  exceedingly  delicate  and  embarrassing,  in  con- 
sequence of  eventfi  plowing  out  of  the  efforts  of  Narciso 
Lopez  to  wrest  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
This  person,  a  South  American  by  birth,  had  been  for  many 
years  a  citizen  of  Cuba.  In  1848,  he  organized  a  general  in- 
surrection in  the  island,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
the  Spanish  autliorities,  and  Lopez  was  condemned  to  death. 

1  See  Works,  tL,  il9^  letter  of  August  6,  1850,  to  the  Governor  of  Texu. 
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But  he  escaped  to  this  country,  where  he  arranged  snccea- 
fiively  three  Beveral  expeditions  against  Cuba,  in  which  be 
succeeded  in  enlisting  some  American  citizens.     The  first  of 
these  enterprises,  organized  in  1849,  was  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  Government,  and  did  not  set  sail  for  its  destina- 
tion.   In  the  second  attempt,  in  May,  1850,  he  was  successful 
in  getting  out  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  of  various  nationalities,  with  whom  he  landed  at  Car^ 
denas,  on  the  17th  of  May,  taking  possession  of  the  town.*    Bat 
no  general  uprising  of  the  population  followed ;  Lopez  and  his 
party  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Government  troops^ 
and  he  himself  escaped  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  United  States  authorities ;  but  he  was  finally  discharged, 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  violated  our  neu- 
trality laws.     In  1851,  after  Mr.  Fillmore  had  become  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Webster  Secretary  of  State,  Lopez,  still  remain- 
ing in  our  Southern  States,  succeeded  in  drawing  into  a  third 
expedition    many    American    citizens,    by    representing    the 
Cubans  as  eager  for  a  revolution,  and  ready  to  rise.     These 
enlistments,  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1851,  were  of 
course  secret ;  but  they  were  closely  watched  by  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Savannah,  which  was  their  first  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  Mr.  "Webster  was  kept  informed  of  their  movements. 
On  the  29th  of  April,  writing  to  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  said :  "  The 
point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Cuban  patriots  is  now  said  to  be 
Savannah.     Men  and  arms  are  collecting  there.     They  must 
be  quick.     If  they  are  not  out  of  the  river  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  this  time,  they  will  not  get  out  at  all.     If  they  should  get 
out,  they  will  be  followed." 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  embark  from  Savannah,  Lopez 
transferred  his  rendezvous  to  New  Orleans,  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  collector  who  was  much  less  vigilant  in  his  duties 
than  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  ports.  In  July,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  Marsh- 
field,*  and  writing  thence  to  the  President,  on  the  20th,  he  ob- 
served :  '^  I  see  the  Cuban  news.     If  there  is  to  be  a  revolution 

'  President  Taylor  dispatched  a  ves-  441  ^  et  teq.^  on  the  duties  of  neutnliij. 
Bel>of-war  to  overtake  this  expedition,  *  Mr.  Derrick,  of  the  State  Depart- 
but  the  chase  was  unsuccessful.  See  ment,  was  lefl  as  the  Acting-Secretarj 
the  ditouflslon  in  the  Senate,  ante^  p.  of  State. 
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in  that  island,  I  am  glad  our  hands  are  free  from  stain.  If 
the  rebels  make  any  progress,  there  will  be  serious  work,  as  I 
suppose  that  both  France  and  England  are  under  a  pledge  to 
guarantee  the  island  to  Spain.  Our  South  will  be  all  Cuban." 
In  tlie  early  part  of  August,  Lopez  and  his  followers  escaped 
from  "New  Orleans  in  a  steamer,  and,  on  the  12th,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Bahia  Honda.  One  detachment  of  the 
invaders,  consisting  of  about  two  himdred  men,  under  Colonel 
Crittenden,  was  left  near  Havana ;  another  and  larger  force, 
under  Lopez  himself,  proceeded  to  Los  Pozos.  Several  engage- 
ments took  place,  and  both  detachmentB  were  broken  up.  Lo- 
pez and  many  of  his  followers  were  captured.  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden and  fifty  men,  who  were  taken  with  him,  were  shot  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  garroted  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

President  Fillmore  was  absent  from  Washington  at  this 
time ;  but  he  returned  immediately,  investigated  the  conduct 
of  the  Collector  of  New  Orleans,  and  promptly  removed  him 
from  office.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster, 
who  remained  in  K^ew  Hampshire  : 

[the  president  to  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

"  Wabhcvoton,  September  2, 1851,  Tnesday  Erenlng. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  returned  somewhat  prematurely,  and  in  much 
haste,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  have  been  very  busy  with  Cuban  matters 
ever  since. 

^^  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  excuse  made  by  the  Collector  at  New  Or- 
leans for  suffering  the  steamer  Pampero  to  sail  for  Cuba  without  any  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  I  have  removed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
place. 

"  I  have  issued  new  powers  either  to  the  collectors  or  marshals,  under 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818,  at  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans,  and  Galveston ;  and  a  new  circular,  enjoining  vigi- 
lance upon  the  district  attorneys  at  those  places,  and  requesting  all  the 
collectors,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  at  these  places,  who  may  be 
absent  from  home,  to  retum  forthwith^  and  attend  vigilantly  to  prevent  any 
expedition  from  being  fitted  out,  against  the  provisions  of  that  act  The 
army  and  navy  have  also  been  called  into  requisition  at  any  place  where 
we  have  troops  or  vessels,  to  aid  in  arresting  any  such  expedition. 

"  In  times  like  this,  the  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  de- 
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Bigning  men,  is  a  tremendous  engine  for  mischief,  aided  as  it  is  in  manj 
places  by  a  mercenary  and  prostituted  press.  Agitation  and  excitement 
seem  to  pervade  all  tlic  large  cities,  and  this  is  greatly  aggravated  by  im- 
scrupulous  partisans  who  desire  to  turn  it  to  political  account  against  the 
Administration.  I  think  the  summary  execution  of  the  fifty  prisonera 
taken  in  Cuba  was  unfortunate.  This  wholesale  slaughter  of  officers  and 
men  in  so  summary  a  manner  naturally  excited  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  community.  But  I  still  hope  to  prevent  any  further  violation 
of  our  neutrality  laws,  and  to  save  our  young  men  from  a  similar  fate. 

"  Lopez  seems  still  at  large,  but  making  no  headway.  Reports  are  so 
contradictory,  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  lie  cannot  remain  in  tiatu 
quo.    He  must  advance  or  fail. 

^'  I  have  yours  of  the  10th  and  28d,  and  saw  the  one  of  a  later  date  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  I  have  hardly  words  to  express  the  gratification 
I  fbel  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  your  annual  catarrh,  with  a  prospect 
of  avoiding  it  entirely.  Do  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  your  resting-place.  Your  presence  at  the  council-board  would  be  very 
acceptable,  especially  just  now,  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  I  hope  you 
will  feel  no  anxiety  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

**  I  write  in  great  haste,  but  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

^^MlLLABD   FOLLMORE. 


[MR.    WEBSTER   TO  THE   PRESIDENT.] 

"  Franklin,  September  8, 1861. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir  :  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  2d,  and 
to  find  you  are  at  home,  safe  and  well.  I  saw  you  had  your  hands  full  of 
Cuban  matters.     I  think  your  course  entirely  right. 

'*  What  patriots  and  hot-headed  men  will  next  undertake,  respecting 
Cuba,  remains  to  be  seen.'  We  must  expect  that  every  possible  eflfort  will 
be  made  to  embroil  us  wnth  Spain." 

These  occurrences  drew  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  very  grave  embarrassments.  At  the  time  the  Lopez 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  about  to  sail,  application  by 
Spain  and  France  w^as  made  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  send  a 
British  fleet  to  act  jointly  witli  the  French  fleet  for  the  defence 
of  Cuba  against  such  attacks.  Lord  Palmerston  answered  that 
he  believed  the  trouble  would  blow  over ;  and  no  English  fleet 
was  then  sent.  But,  when  news  of  the  actual  sailing  of  Lopez 
was  received  in  London,  orders  were  issued  for  British  cruisers 
to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  cooperate  witli  the  French 
in  protecting  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Orampton  was  instructed  to 
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explain  to  the  Government  of  the  TTnited  States  that  this  was 
done  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  How  this  step  was  viewed 
by  President  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing private  correspondence,  Mr.  Webster  being  then  at 
Marshfield : 

[the  PRESroENT  TO  MB.   WEBSTER.] 

**  WAgHiNOTON,  October  3, 1851. 

*'....  Mr.  Rive8  writes  that  a  treaty  has  been  entered  into  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain ;  but  does 
not  send  it,  or  its  contents  or  date.  The  English  charge  gives  us  notice 
that  England  has  ordered  her  vessels  to  protect  Cuba  against* the  unlawful 
invasion  from  this  country,  but  says  he  knows  of  no  treaty.  Mr.  Rives 
has  been  \vritten  to  for  further  informatiorL  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  ill-advised ;  and,  if  the  attempts  upon 
Cuba  shall  be  resumed  (which  I  trust  they  will  not  be),  any  attempt  to 
prevent  such  expeditions  by  British  cruisers  must  necessarily  involve  a 
right  of  search  into  our  whole  mercantile  marine  in  those  seas,  to  ascertain 
who  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  who  ought  to  jftiss,  and  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely annoying,  and  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  betweerf  the  two  Governments. 

^*  But  I  have  been  interrupted,  and  the  mail  is  closing,  and  I  have  not 
time  to  say  much.  When  may  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  Washington  ?  Though  your  presence  at  all  times  would  be  very  accept- 
able, yet  give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  Remain  quiet  until  you  feel  able  to 
come.    In  hopes  that  your  health  may  be  speedily  restored, 

"  I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

*  "  MiLLABD  FiLLMOBB." 

[MB.   WEB8TEB  TO  THE  FBESIDEIH'.] 

"  Mabshtield,  October  4, 1861. 
" .  .  .  .  The  information  communicated  by  Mr.  Rives,  if  true,  may  be^ 
come  important ;  but  we  must  wait,  to  learn  its  particulars.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  English  Government  would  do  so  rash  a  thing  as 
to  interfere  with  American  vessels,  on  the  seas,  under  pretence  of  their  con- 
taining Cuban  invaders.  This  could  never  be  submitted  to.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  further  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  at  present,  by  these 
lawless  people,  as  I  do  not  see  where  they  can  ngw  raise  the  funds,  and 
therefore  I  hope  we  may  have  no  more  trouble.  If  an  official  communica- 
tion be  made  to  us  of  such  a  treaty  as  Mr.  Rives  supposes  may  have  been 
entered  into,  it  will  deserve  close  consideration.  We  must  look  to  our  own 
antecedents.  In  General  Jackson^s  time,  it  was  intimated  to  Spain,  by  our 
Government,  that  if  she  would  not  cede  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  we 
would  assist  her  in  nudntaining  possession  of  it.    A  lively  fear  existed,  at 
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that  time,  that  England  had  designs  upon  the  island.  The  same  intim»- 
tion  was  given  to  Spain,  through  Mr.  Irving,  when  I  was  formerly  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Adams  often  said  that,  if  neceasary, 
we  ought  to  make  war  with  England  sooner  than  to  acquiesce  in  her 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  is  indeed  obvious  enough  what  danger  there 
would  be  to  us,  if  a  great  naval  power  were  to  possess  this  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  C|uibbean  Sea.  Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  this  matter  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  should  be  announced  to  us,  and  should  seem  to  require  immediate 
attention,  I  would  hasten  to  Washington.  .  .  . 

*^  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  command  me,  if  there  be  any  thing  whiJi 
I  can  do,  and  call  me  back  to  Washington  whenever  you  see  a  necessity 
for  so  doing.  Marshfield  is  very  pleasant,  and  its  air,  I  think,  useful,  but 
I  am  ready  to  quit  whenever  duty  requires. 

**  Yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webstbb." 

[the  president  to   MB.  WEBSTEB.] 
'  **  "WAiBuiQTov.  October  10,  ISSl. 

" .  .  .  .  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  I  learn  that  the  French  minister  has 
intimated,  rather  reluctantly,  that  his  Government  has  issued  similar  orders 
to  its  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  to  those  issued  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  Cuba.  A  dispatch  from  Mr.  Rives  states  a  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  denied  all  intention  of  interference 
by  the  French  Government. 

"  This  presents  a  singular  state  of  things,  and  looks  as  though  there 

was  a  UttlQ  Jimaaing  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  court  favor  with 

Spain,  and  if  possible  not  offend  us,  or  at  least  it  looks  as  though  France 

intended  this. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"  MiLLABD  Fillmore," 

[MR.   WEBSTER  TO  THE  PEE8IDENT.] 

*'  B08TOV,  Oe(^)ber  IS,  1861. 

**....  I  entirely  concur  in  the  result  to  which  the  Cabinet  has  come, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  information,  at  present,  on  the  subject  in 
regard  to  England  and  France  and  the  Cuban  busmess. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  governments,  or  either  of 
them,  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high-scaa,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  individuals  may  bo  on  board,  bound  to  Cuba,  and  with  hos- 
tile purposes. 

"  The  only  case  to  justify  a  seizure  and  detention  would  be  that  of  an 
armed  vessel  fitted  out  obviously  and  flagrantly  for  warlike  purposes, 
found  sailing  on  the  high-seas  without  a  commission  from  any  acknowl- 
edged government.    Such  a  vessel  might  be  regarded  as  a  pirate,  being 
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haatis  humani  generis^  and  might  be  destroyed  by  the  ehip-of-war  of  any 
government.  But  then  it  must  be  certain  that  the  vessel  was  destined  to 
act  piratically. 

*^  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Rives  to  send  us  an  account  of  the  French  laws, 
respecting  enlistments  in  France  for  foreign  military  service,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  France  against  states  or  governments 
with  which  France  is  at  peace. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dan*l  Webstbb." 


The  unhappy  men  who  were  executed  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba  left  letters  of  farewell  to  their  fidends  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Captain-General,  who  sent 
them  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  consul  at 
that  place.  This  person  arrived  at  ISTew  Orleans  on  the  2l8t 
of  August,  by  the  steamer  which  brought  accounts  of  the  execu- 
tions. As  the  letters  were  not  immediately  deposited  in  the 
post-office,  a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Spanish 
consul  had  detained  them.  A  mob  thereupon  attacked  the 
houses  of  Spanish  residents,  broke  into  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  defaced  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Spanish  flag. 

When  Mr.  Webster  andved  in  Washington,  from  his  visit  to 
the  North,  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  a  very 
serious  application  for  redress  of  these  outrages,  presented  by 
Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister,  on  the 
14th  of  October.  Mr.  Calderon  was  naturally  impatient  at  the 
delay  that  had  occurred,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster's  ab- 
sence from  Washington.  The  first  draft  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cal- 
deron's  dispatch  was  shown  to  him  informally  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  4:th  of  November.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  it  did  not  propose  any  "  act  of  honor  to  the  national 
flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  contempt  which  had 
been  put  upon  it."  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  who  approached  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  who  enjoyed  his  personal  confidence  and  respect,  that 
they  could  present  to  him  any  consideration  or  proposal  which 
touched  their  national  honor,  with  entire  certainty  that  what 
they  desired  would  be  received  and  answered  with  exact  jus- 
tice.    The  excellent  man,  who  was  at  this  time  the  representa- 
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tive  of  Spain  in  the  Uuited  States,  was  greatly  concerned  lest 
the  answer  to  his  application  for  redress  should  not  cover  the 
point  on  which  he  was  con\inced  the  futui'e  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  must  necessarily  turn.  He  was,  in 
fact,  under  positive  instructions  from  his  Government  to  termi- 
nate his  mission,  if  satisfaction  could  not  be  obtained  on  the 
point  in  question.  He  therefore  addressed  a  very  urgent  pri- 
vate letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  asked  that  the  United 
States  should  make  to  the  Spanish  citizens  and  to  the  Spanish 
consul  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  the  personal  losses  and  inju- 
ries which  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  rioters  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  national  flag  of  Spain  should  be  publicly 
houored  in  one  of  two  modes.     On  this  point  he  said : 

"  It  18  no  extraordinary  demonstration  which  is  asked ;  no  act  which 
the  narrowest  mind  could  torture  into  an  act  of  self-abasement.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  act  of  honor  to  the  flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  wilh  the  con- 
tempt which  has  been  put  upon  it.  The  most  usual  and  obvious  mode 
would  be,  the  restoration  of  the  flag  to  the  consulate,  with  appropriate 
honors  (that  is  to  say,  salute)^  a  consul  ad  Interim  being  named  by  me,  or, 
if  it  be  preferred,  either  3Ir.  Laborde  or  another  might  be  brought  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  public  ship  of  Spain,  and  a  customary  salute  given  to  the  flag. 
If  any  of  these  modes  be  adopted  for  publicly  restoring  Spain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  honored  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  disclaiming  the  indignity 
which  has  been  put  upon  her,  under  circumstances  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  the  object  we  both  desire  will  be  accomplished ; 
but  without  this,  I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  I  were  capable  of  continuing 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  it  is  definitively 
placed  beyond  my  power  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Webster  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take  any  ap- 
propriate steps  which  should  signify  to  the  Spanish  nation  and 
the  world  the  sense  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  entertained  of  this  outrage.  But  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  with  some  care  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
public  law  to  this  case.  He  therefore  pointed  out,  in  his  offi- 
cial answer,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Calderon  on  the 
13th  of  November,  a  distinction  which  that  minister  had  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  the  claims  of  Spanish  citizens  who  wero 
not  official  persons,  he  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  such  resi- 
dent foreigners  were  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  in  their 
persons  and  property,  upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
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the  United  States,  and  witli  the  same  right  to  resort  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  redress  of  personal  injuries;  and  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  their  special  indemnification.'  But  the 
case  of  the  consul  he  regarded  as  quite  diflferent,  because  he 
was  an  oflicial  person  residing  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  although  the  case  was  without  a  pre- 
cedent, Mr.  "Webster  at  once  advised  the  President  to  make 
one,  and  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  a  recommendation  would 
be  made  to  Congress  to  indemnify  the  consul  for  his  personal 
losses.  In  regard  to  the  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  Mr.  Web- 
ster said : 

"Mr.  Calderon  thinks  that  the  enormity  of  this  act  of  popular  violence 
is  heightened  by  its  insult  to  the  flag  of  Spain.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  indignity  offered  in  this  coun- 
try, in  time  of  peace,  to  the  flag  of  a  nation  so  ancient,  so  respectable,  so 
renowned,  as  Spain.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Calderon  should  be  proud,  and 
that  all  patriotic  Spaniards  of  this  generation  should  be  proud,  of  that 
Castilian  ensign,  which,  in  times  past,  lias  been  regarded  so  high,  and 
waved  so  often  over  fields  of  acknowledged  and  distinguished  valor ;  and 
which  has  floated  also,  without  stain,  on  all  seas,  and  especially,  in  early 
days,  on  those  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  all  the  Indies.  Mr.  Calderon 
may  be  assured  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  and 
cannot  desire  to  witness  the  desecration  or  degradation  of  the  national 
banner  of  his  country. 

*'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  flag  was  actually  flying, 
or  publicly  exhibited,  when  the  outrage  took  place ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difiierence  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  offence,  or  its  enormity.  The 
persons  composing  the  mob  knew  that  they  were  offering  insult  and  injury 
to  an  officer  of  her  Catholic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  United  States  under 
the  sanction  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  therefore  their  conduct  admits  of  no 
justification.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Calderon  and  his  Government  are  aware 
that  recent  intelligence  had  then  been  received  from  Havana,  not  a 
little  calculated  to  excite  popular  feeling  in  a  great  city,  and  to  lead  to 
popular  excesses.  If  this  be  no  justification,  as  it  certainly  is  none,  it  may 
still  be  taken  into  view  and  regarded  as  showing  that  the  outrage,  how- 
ever flagrant,  was  committed  in  the  heat  of  blood,  and  not  in  pursuance 
of  any  premeditated  plan  or  purpose  of  injury  or  insult.    The  people  of 

*  Some  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  States.     Mr.  Webster  expressed  his  re- 

tho  State  Department  had,  in  Mr.  Web-  gret  at  this  misapprehension,   but   he 

eter's  absence,   given   Mr.  Calderon  to  distinctly   overruled    the    principle    on 

nndorstand    that    reparation,  of    these  which  Mr.  Calderon  had  been  verbally 

losses  sustained  by  private  Spanish  sub-  informed  that  our  Government  would 

jccts  would  be  made    by  the  United  act. 
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the  United  States  are  accustomed,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  crime,  to  slow 
and  cautious  investigation  and  deliberate  trial  before  sentence  of  condem* 
nation  is  passed,  however  apparent,  or  however  enormous  the  imputed 
offence  may  be.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  information  of  the  execu- 
tion, so  soon  after  their  arrest,  of  the  persons  above  referred  to,  most  of 
whom  were  known  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  were  taken,  not  in  Cuba,  but 
at  sea,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  island,  should  have  produced  a 
belief,  however  erroneous,  that  they  had  been  executed  without  any  trial 
whatever,  and  caused  an  excitement  in  the  city,  the  outbreak  of  which  the 
public  authorities  were  unable  for  the  moment  to  prevent  or  control." 

In  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  honor  which  Mr.  Calderon  had 
requested,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Laborde  shall 
return  to  his  post,  or  any  other  consul  for  New  Orleans  shall  be  appointed 
by  her  Catholic  Majesty's  Government,  the  officers  of  this  Government  rew- 
dent  in  that  city  will  be  instructed  to  receive  and  treat  him  with  courtesy, 
and  with  a  national  salute  to  the  flag  of  his  ship,  if  he  shall  arrive  in  a 
Spanish  vessel,  as  a  demonstration  of  respect,  such  as  may  signify  to  him, 
and  to  his  Government,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  gross  ii\justice  done  to  his  predecessor  by  a  lawless 
mob,  as  well  as  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  by  it  to  a  foreign  state 
with  which  the  United  States  are,  and  wish  ever  to  remain,  on  terms  of 
the  most  respectful  and  pacific  intercourse.''  * 

How  necessary  it  was  for  our  Government  to  proceed  in 
this  delicate  matter  witli  the  greatest  circumspection,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  tliis  correspondence,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  persons  captured  in  Cuba,  as 
havinor  constituted  a  part  of  Lopez's  forces,  had  already  been 
carried  to  Spain,  where  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  American  citizens, 
young  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  representations  of 
Lopez,  concerning  the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  and  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  claim  that 
these  men  could  legally  demand  the  protection  of  their  own 
Government ;  ])ut  he  thought  proper  to  interpose  in  their  be- 

*  When   this  dispatch    was    read  in  to  Mr.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  upon  the  Bobject 

Europe,  it  drew  from  Lord  Palmcrston  of  that  rtifferonco.  is  highly  creditable  to  the 

*u^  riii^v„r:«»  «K,,v„T,«t:.^«o   :«  „  ^:,«»*«v»  pood  fa  th  and  eense  of  Justice  of  the  United 

the  following  observations,  m  a  dispatch  gj^^^^  Government,  and  the  President  has 

gent  by  him  December  9,  1851,  to  Mr.  more  rightly  consulted  the  true  disnltv  of  the 

Crampton,  the  British  chargh   d'affaires  country,  by  so  handRomc  a  communication. 

•*  iJirrati.'T.^trin  .  than  If  the  acknowledirmcnt  of  wrong  and 

&i  w  asmngion  .  ^^^  cxprcBsion  of  regret  had  Veen  made  Ie 

**  The  note  which  Mr.  Webster  addressed  more  niggardly  terms." 
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half  witli  the  Spanish  Government,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  terrible  example  inflicted  by  the  execution  of  fifty  of 
their  comrades  in  Cuba  was  enough.  This  he  did,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner,  by  a  dispatch  to  the  American  minister  in 
Spain.*  But  there  was  one  among  these  persons  whose  case 
required  a  special  treatment.  This  was  Mr.  John  S.  Thrasher, 
who,  although  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  had  been  long 
resident  in  Havana,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  natural- 
ized there,  and  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
He  had  been  tried  for  high-treason  or  conspiracy,  had  been 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  confinement  at  hard 
labor,  and  had  been  sent  to  Spain  in  execution  of  the  sentence. 
A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attended  his  case,  since  he  had  him- 
self made  no  communication  to  our  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  important  point  of  his  supposed  allegiance  as  a  Spanish 
subject.  It  was  claimed,  however,  by  his  friends  that,  on  his 
trial,  he  had  been  deprived  of  privileges  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  seventh  article  of  our  treaty  with 
Spain,  of  1795.  In  dealing  with  his  case,  both  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  in  a  special  report  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Webster  made  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
niles  of  public  law  which  regulate  a  change  of  domicile,  which 
define  the  degree  of  allegiance  due  from  foreigners  residing  in 
a  country  permanently  or  temporarily,  and  which  warrant  a 
claim  to  the  protection  of  treaties  when  the  native  character 
has  not  been  renounced  or  lost." 

In  January,  1852,  Mr.  Calderon  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming Mr.  "Webster  that  these  prisoners  had  been  released. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Eevolution  in  1848, 
Louis  Kossuth  and  many  of  his  companions,  leaders  in  that 
effort  to  establish  the  independence  of  Hungary,  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Turkey.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Sultan  engaged  to  detain  them  for  one  year,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period,  unless  further  conventions  should 
be  entered  into  to  prolong  their  detention,  it  was  understood 
here  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  of  the  Porte  that  these 
persons  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.     The  menacing  attitude 

1  NoTember  26,  1861.    See  Works,  tL,  618,  d  9eq,  •  Ibid.,  tI,  618,  621. 
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thiiB  taken  toward  the  Government  of  so  weak  a  power  as  Tur- 
key, in  regai'd  to  the  inviolabih'ty  of  her  national  territor}^,  led 
Mr.  Webster,  although  not  at  that  time  in  any  oiBcial  position 
but  that  of  a  Senator  (1849),  to  seize  the  first  public  opportu- 
nity to  lift  up  his  voice  in  tones  that  could  *not  be  misunder- 
stood in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  guide  the  opinion 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  At  a  social  but  public  festi- 
val of  the  "  Sons  of  New  Hampsliire,"  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
7th  of  Xovember,  1849,  Mr.  Webster  said,  what  was  immedi- 
ately circulated  througliout  this  country  and  in  Europe : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some  of  them 
most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefinite  purpose  of  those 
"who  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe.  They  have  had 
no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental  benefits  arising  from  the  scenes 
of  turmoil  and  blood ;  but  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better. 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  sway  of  despots.  They 
may  serve  to  convince  those  who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may 
shake  their  own  thrones  if  they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  de- 
mands.    In  that  sense  some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our  sym- 
pathies much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  efibrt  for  liberty.  We  have  all 
"wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  rational  hope  of  establish- 
ing free  government  in  Huugarj^  than  in  auy  other  part  of  Europe,  "where 
the  question  has  been  in  agitation  -within  the  last  twelve  months.  But 
despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

"  And,  gentlemen,  wlmi  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For  my  part, 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  connected  with 
Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle  for  liberty.  I  see 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth 
and  his  companions  shall  be  given  up,  to  be  dealt  w  ith  at  liis  pleasure. 
And  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of 
nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or 
despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlw  ind  has  its 
power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among 
men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake,  and  that  is,  the  excited  and  aroused  indigna* 
tion  of  the  whole  civilized  "world.  Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
holds  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  ho 
negotiates  with  civilized  nations,  and  that  he  foruis  alliances  and  treaties 
with  them.  He  professes,  in  fact,  to  live  in  a  cii-ilized  age,  and  to  govern 
an  enlightened  nation.  I  say  that,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall 
perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians 
and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malefactor  in  the 
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view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribn- 
nal  to  try  him,  and  he  must  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and 
plead,  and  abide  its  judgment. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  lawgiver  in  his  own  country, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  lawgiver  or  executor  of  national  law,  and  every 
offence  against  that  is  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world. 
If  he  breaks  that  Iftw  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  his  punishment. 

"  Our  rights  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under  the 
sanction  of  national  law ;  a  law  which  becomes  more  important  from  day 
to  day ;  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to 
violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force 
can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
diffiise  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to 
establish  and  secure. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 

grave  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and.  burnt  for  his  heresy ;  and  his 

ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshire.    Some  prophet  of  that 

day  said : 

'  The  Avon  to  the  Sereni  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  Bca. 
And  Wick1iire*B  duBt  shall  spread  abroad. 
Wide  as  the  waters  be/ 

^*  Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  unquali- 
fied, unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease,  what  will 
it  pacify  ?  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mix  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will 
return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national 
law  and  universal  justice.  I  cannot  say  when  or  in  what  form ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  that,  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at  the  most 
interesting  era  of  its  history.  Let  us  consider  the  mission  and  the  destiny 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  for  us,  and  let  us  so  take  care 
of  our  own  conduct  that,  with  irreproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void 
of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  with 
a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say.  This  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not 
without  our  protest." 

In  the  progress  of  events  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  strengtiiened  by  the  general  manifestation,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  iu  America,  of  such  sentiments  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
"Webster  had  given  utterance,  had  refused  to  surrender  the 
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commander  of  the  United  States  sqnadron  on  that  statum,  who  win 
recciye  orders  from  the  proper  authorities  to  he  present  with  suc^  of  the 
ships  as  may  he  necessary,  or  can  leaye  the  station,  to  furnish  conTeyanoe 
for  Kossuth  and  his  companions  to  the  United  States. 

"Daniel  Websteb.'* 

Compliance  with  this  proposal  was  vigorously  resisted  by 
Austria,  who  insisted  that  the  Porte  had  come  under  engage- 
ments not  to  release  these  refugees  without  her  consent,  and 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  her  dominions  rendered  it  necesaaiy 
that  they  should  not  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  American  min- 
ister, seconded  by  the  active  and  spirited  exertions  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  the  representative  of  England,  and  assisted  by 
the  Sardinian  minister,  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  M.  Kossuth,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  associates,  were  received  on  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Mississippi  in  August,  1851.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  frigate  arrived  off  Spezzia,  in  the  Sardinian  domin- 
ions, but,  in  consequence  of  quarantine  regulations,  the  passen- 
gers did  not  land.*  In  the  latter  part  of  October  they  disem- 
barked at  New  York. 

Among  these  very  grave  subjects  of  diplomacy,  there  hap- 
pened an  event  wliich  caused  no  little  amusement  in  the  circles 
of  "Washington  in  which  it  became  known,  and  which  presents 
in  a  ludicrous  aspect  the  rules  of  etiquette  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved. At  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Washington 
at  this  time  there  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  longer  ac- 
credited to  our  Government  than  the  British  minister,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  At  a  private  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Webster's 
house,  this  gentleman  was  not  placed,  at  table,  in  the  position 
to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  but  the  "precedence/' 
without  reference  to  the  great  "  rules  "  established  at  the  "  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,"  was  given  to  the  British  minister  and  hiB 
wife.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Webster  was  somewhat  astonished 
by  the  following  official  communication  : 

[Translation,^] 
"  Braztltan  Leoatiox,  Washiwotow,  Janttary  !KJ,  1851. 
"  Most  excellent  Sir  :  In  the  instructions  of  my  Government  to  all 
their  representatives,  there  is  an  article  enjoining  them  to  claim  all  the 

*  A  few  of  the  exiles  went  from  Tup-  *  The    copies    of  this    correspond- 

key  directlj  to  England.  ence  remaining   amoD«;    Mr.  Webnter*a 
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privileges  granted  by  treaties,  public  right,  favor  of  (Jovemment,  possession, 
or  customary  right.  Obeying  to  this  rale,  I  am  now  obliged  to  call  the 
attention  of  yonr  excellency  npon  an  incident  occurred  yesterday  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  to  which  you  made  me  and  my  wife  the  honor  to 
invite. 

"  It  is  a  principle  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  adopted 
by  all  the  civilized  nations  even  those  who  were  not  represented  there  (as 
the  United  States  and  Brazil),  that  the  precedence  between  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  same  capacity  must  be  established  only  by  the  priority  of 
the  presentation  of  their  credentiab. 

*^  Being  yesterday  present  at  your  table  the  minister  of  Mexico,  I,  and 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  your  excellency  gave  the  first  places  to  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain  and  his  lady,  contrary  to  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  As  the  delivery  of  our  credentials  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of 

your  excellency  as  Secretary  of  State,  this  fact  could  immediately  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  mistake  or  an  oblivion  of  dates,  if  some  circuuMtances  could  not 
induce  some  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  motive. 

"  Great  Britain  is  an  European  power,  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  American 
powers ;  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  there  are  affinities  of 
race,  language,  etc.,  etc.  Great  Britain  is  considered,  as  to  forces  and 
wealth,  a  x>ower  of  a  superior  order.  Man  could  [not]  believe  that,  giving  the 
precedence  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  his  lady  against  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned, your  excellency  was  guided  by  the  old  considerations  infirmed  by 
the  rule  simple,  clear,  and  easily  applicable  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
establish  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  a  right  of 
precedence  in  Washington  upon  the  representatives  of  the  American 
powers,  nor  to  attribute  to  the  British  ministers  privileges,  which  would 
certainly  not  obtain  in  London  any  reciprocity  in  &vor  of  the  American 
ministers.  But  as  the  incident  of  yesterday  can  induce  some  persons  to 
understand  so,  your  excellency  certainly  will  agree  that  this  point  wants 
to  be  clearly  established. 

"  I  must  inform  your  excellency  that  even  yesterday  the  distinguished 
and  estimable  representative  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  found 
an  opportunity,  made  me  spontaneously  an  apology,  declining  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  fact.  This  proves  that  I  cannot  be  accused  of  excess  of  sa»- 
ceptibility  when  I  address  myself  in  this  way,  and  on  this  subject  to  your 
excellency,  from  whom  I  am  sure  to  receive  an  answer  in  accordance  with 
your  known  urbanity  and  justice,  clearly  establishing  that  I  am  entitled  to 
the  precedence  upon  the  actual  representatives  in  Washington,  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  upon  all  other  representatives  of  American  pr 

papers    are  labelled  in  his  own  hand-  ner-party;   very  amusing,  but  only  to 

writing  — "  Diplomatic    correspondence  be    read    by  posterity." — The    transla- 

i-vspectiDg  a  matter  of  etiquette  in  seat-  tions  appear  to  have  been  made  liter- 

ing  ChcTalier  at  a  private  din-  ally. 
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European  powers  who  shall  afterward  present  their  credentials,  and  whoao 
capacity  shall  be  inferior  or  equal  to  that  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  to  your  excellency  the 
renewed  assurances  of  my  most  high  and  distinguished  consideration. 

«  S.  DB . 

"  His  Excellency  Mr.  D.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  etc." 

Mr.  Webster  was  disposed  to  give  a  grave  rebuke  to  this 
note ;  and  his  answer,  as  he  first  wrote  it,  and  as  it  now  remains 
in  his  handwriting,  ended  with  an  intimation  that  no  fntinre 
occasion  of  the  same  kind  wonld  be  likely  to  subject  the  com- 
plainant to  the  necessity  of  remonstrating  against  the  social 
arrangements  at  Mr.  Webster's  table.  But  the  answer  finaUj 
sent  was  in  these  words : 

[to  THB  CHEVAIilEB  DB  ,   ETC.,  ETC.] 

"  Dbpabtmmzit  of  Stati,  Wabhikoton,  •Tofiuary  97, 186U 
"  Sib  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  asth 
instant 

"  It  happens  to  he  my  fortune  not  to  he  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
rules  adopted  hy  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
agents ;  and,  although  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  United  States  was  no  party 
to  that  treaty,  it  has  usually  conformed  to  what  was  then  established,  as 
being  the  regulation  prevailing  with  other  states.  But  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, like  other  treaties,  affects  only  official  acts,  and  does  not  assume  to 
give  the  law  to  private  intercourse ;  and,  although  I  exceedingly  regret 
that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  concern,  yet  I  am  sure 
you  will  see,  upon  consideration,  that  the  private  hospitality  of  my  ovm 
house  may  well  be  regulated  by  my  own  discretion,  without  being  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Wbbstbb.^' 

[FBOM  TmC  CHET ALTER  DE  .] 

[  Translation,] 

"  WAsmiroTow,  January  VS^  18W. 

•*  Most  excellent  sir  :  T  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  dated 
yesterday. 

"  In  my  letter  of  the  25th,  I  have  not  put  in  doubt  your  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  I  only 
attributed  what  seemed  to  me  irregular  to  an  oblivion  of  dates,  or  to  a 
mistake.    I  shall  not  disruss  the  distinction  established  by  your  excel- 
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lency  between  official  acts  and  the  priyate  hospitality  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  diplomatic  agents.  I  rather  accept  it  as  saving  the  principles, 
which  seemed  to  me  could  be  put  in  doubt  on  account  of  the  incident  then 
mentioned. 

**  To  explain  the  sensibility  I  manifested,  I  shall  only  say  that,  when 
precedences  between  gentlemen  are  not  left  to  general  and  admitted  rules, 
to  chance  circumstances,  or  incidental  positions,  but  appear  indicated  by 
preferences  which  wound  their  natural  self-esteem,  or  their  national  pride, 
the  explosion  of  those  feelings  is  natural. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  kind  expression  of  the  regret  you  manifest 
for  an  occurrence  which  caused  me  concern,  and  regretting  also  to  have 
troubled  your  excellency,  I  conclude  with  the  renewed  assurances  of  the 
highest  consideration,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

**  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

*«  8.  DB J 

"  His  Excellency  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.** 

*  Although  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  *&  official  ceremoov,  to  which  alone  treaties 
not  a  party  to  this    impoiiant   corre-    gogd  apply ;  and  (hat  a  chUd  woald  tell  him 

spondence,  yet,  as  his  name  had  been  **  He  seemed  sorry,  and  will  be  perfectly 
introduced  in  the  letter  of  his  Brazilian    satieifl^  with  your  assurance  that  you  have 

colleague,  Mr.  Webster  thought  it  well    Jt*if^,'5?t??'S,^«„^;i  ^^'"t*^ 

j,^   \~~^  il'_  xu  —         mu    r  II      •         don  t  mean  to  dispute,  the  great  actor  the 

to  show  him  the  answer.    The  following    Congnss  of  Viemia. 

are  Sir  Henry's  notes  to  Mr.  Webster  in  'TLord-a -mercy,  what  a  difficult  and  Im- 

resard  to  it  *  portant  affiilr  it  is  to  ask  three  or  four  men 

^                            .,  .,,  .  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat  a  piece 

''  86M  January^  18B1.  of  mutton  together,  if  they  be  oflldaUy  in- 

Bm!l?s''o  ^\  nhlfo^X?  befo^iS*^*  ^'^^'  "^'"^^  i"°^W«  **  ^he  thought  of  It,  and  dedi- 

■"*!- Thc^ituS    h^S^^re^^^^  to  Utile  "*«  *  ^^T? "^  *^.  "^^  cha'SSuerle  lo  *  dinner 

men,'  certainly  I    M  fiwalfc^ther  co'rw-Poi^^nw.'        ^   ,         , 

misrepresented  What  pa<.sed  betwee^s  on  Y***^"  °>*'»*  'J?h^7^^^  w«  " 

the  occasion  of  our  meeting,  as  I  should  at  **•  ^  iKJi.wM». 

once  tell  him  if  I  did  not  obsenre  that  your 

letter  it*  marked  *  confldontlaV*  and  that  it  Is  '*  Monday,  fnth  Janvam. 

pjerhaps  better  to  make  as  litUe  (tiss  as  pos-         "Mt  dbab  Sir:  Your  [ilrst]  note  ia  so 

•Iblo  about  little  tniunrs.  .  .  .  capital  that  it  caused  me  no  small  consldera- 

»*  I  sent  the  letter  for  Dr.  Errant  this  tion  to  decide  whether  it  could  in  anyway  be 

morning  to  Mr.  Chew,  and  sincerely  regret-  altered  so  as  to  be  amended ;  but,  aa  you  call 

ting  tUat  I  Hhould  have  got  you  into  this  my  attention  to  the  latter  passage,  I  think, 

itorm  on  a  puddle.  apon  the  whole,  though  the  culprit  richly  de- 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  senres  the  chastisement  thus  administered, 

*'  Most  sincerely  and  truly  yours,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  softoo  that  aeTere 

"  U.  L.  BuLvnsR."  rebuke  down  to  the  quiet  tone  of  gentle  ad- 

moniticm.  .  .  . 
"  Sunday  Afternoon.  **  1  ^^  afraid  I  have  kept  your  messenger 

some  little  time,  for,  to  aay  the  truth,  I  hare 

*'  Mt  dbau  Sir  :  Since  closing  my  former  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  any 

letter,  the  mnch  susceptible has  been  change,  and  if  so,  wluU  dia&ge,  waa  desir- 

here,  and  prodaced  his  dispatch.  able. 

*'  I  told  him  that  i  tliought  it  rery  wrong         *'I  am  now  doubtful;  but,  at  all  eranta, 

to  have  Introduced  my  name  in  tbe  way  in  I  have  demonstrated  my  good  Intentions, 
which  he  did.  or  at  all,  without  first  speaking  **  JSrer,  my  dear  air. 

to  me ;  and  that,  for  a  man  of  his  senseTit  "  Yours  most  sincerely, 

atruck  me  as  ridiculous  that  he  should  have  *^  RespectfhUy,  ana  truly, 

mistaken  or  confounded  a  private  party  with  *'  li.  L.  Bulwxb.'* 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
1851-1852. 

POLmOAL  ISSUES  AND  CANDIDATES  OF  1862 — EXCITEMENT  IN  BB- 
GAED  TO  HUNGAKIAN  AFFAIRS — MB.  WEBSTEr's  SPEECH  AT  THE 
KOSSUTH  BANQUET  IN  WASHINOTON — ^POPULAR  MOVEMENTS  TO 
EFFECT  HIS  NOMINATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY  BY  THE  WHIG 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  —  DISCOURSE  BEFORE  THE  NEW-YORK 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY — ARGUMENT  OF  THE  INDIA-RUBBER  CAUSE 
—RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND— SPEECHES  AT  HARRISBUBG  AND 
ANNAPOLIS — VISIT  TO  MABSHFIELD,  IN  MAY — A  SERIOUS  AO- 
OmENT — SPEECH  IN  FANEUIL  HALL — THE  WHIG  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION— NOMINATION  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT — PUBLIC  RECEPTION 
OF  MR.  WEBSTER  IN  BOSTON — FALSE  STEP  OF  THE  BRITISH  MIN- 
ISTRY  IN    RELATION   TO   THE    FISHERIES — ^MR.    CRAMPTON    SENT 

FOR    TO  MEET   MR.  WEBSTER   AT   MABSHI«IELD WELCOME    HOME 

BY  THE  NEIGHBORS — WISHES  TO  RESIGN — YIELDS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S REQUEST,  AND  REMAINS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE — DESIBB 
OF  POLITIOAL  FRIENDS  TO  MAKE  HIM  AN  INDEPENDENT  OANDi- 
DATE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY — MAINTAINS  ENTIRE  SILENCE  JX 
RESPECT  TO  THE  ELECTION — RETURNS  TO  WASHINGTON  FOB  ▲ 
SHORT  TIME — THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  LOBOS  ISLANDS — LAST  DIP- 
LOMATIC   PAPER — AT    HOME    ONCE    MORE — DECLINTNG    HEALTH 

— SUDDEN    VISIT     TO     BOSTON LAST    TIME    IN    SOCIETY ^LA8T 

GUESTS  AT  MARSHFLELD  FOR  PLEASURE — ^RAPID  PROGRESS  OF 
DISEASE — ^LAST  ILLNESS — ^DEATH — FUNERAL. 

TBDE  approach  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  next  election  of  a  tresideut  of  the  United  States, 
render  the  year  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter — ^the  last  of  Mr. 
Webster's  life — one  in  which  his  relations  to  the  country  and 
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his  political  position  will  be  found  to  be  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  they  had  been  on  any  other  occasion  when 
he  had  been  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  that  office.  The 
coming  election  was  to  be  decided  as  between  the  Whig  and 
the  Democratic  parties,  by  the  attitude  which  they  should  re- 
spectively assume  toward  the  great  adjustment  of  sectional 
difficulties  that  had  been  effected  in  the  sxmimer  of  1850.  To 
render  that  adjustment  final,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
being  made  the  principal  issue  in  a  national  election ;  for  it 
had  now  become  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  whole  Union 
would  consider  this  as  the  turning-point  in  the  canvass ;  and 
that,  if  they  should  so  will  it,  the  slavery  questions  would  be 
settled,  leaving  that  institution  to  be  ultimately  removed  by 
its  o\vn  inherent  tendency  to  gradual  extinction,  and  so  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  a  cause  of  a  sectional  and  civil  war. 

But,  while  among  the  public  men  of  the  country,  who  were 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  there  were 
no  considerable  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  regarding  and  proclaiming  the  "  Comj)romise  Measures  "  as  a 
binding  and  final  settlement,  the  case  was  far  otherN^^ise  among 
the  Whigs.  In  that  party  there  were  prominent,  active,  and 
important  men,  who  did  not  mean  to  regard  this  settlement 
as  one  on  which  they  were  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
opposition.  They  did  not  intend  to  have  their  party  committed 
to  this  adjustment  as  a  final  one,  in  such  a  sense  that  they  would 
be  under  a  party  or  personal  obligation  to  forego  future  agi- 
tation of  the  same  questions.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
the  time  approached  for  the  selection  by  that  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  there  was  a  body  of  men  in  the  North 
who  intended  so  to  shape  the  action  of  the  Whig  nominating 
convention  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date whose  election  must  be  regarded  as  determining  that  the 
late  adjustments  of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  were  to  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  new  Administration  and  its 
supporters.  Every  thing  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  can- 
didate selected,  and  upon  his  public  and  personal  relation  to 
the  settlement  that  had  been  effected  in  Congress,  and  which 
had  been  made  a  final  one  so  far  as  the  legislative  and  execu« 
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tive  departments  of  the  Government  could  make  it  so.  But, 
although  this  was  quite  obvious,  there  were  many  political  men 
among  the  Whigs  of  the  Southern  States,  who,  while  they  felt 
the  importance  of  Iiaving  a  candidate  whose  nomination  and 
election  would  evince  the  acceptance  by  the  country  of  the 
binding  character  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  yet  did  not 
see,  when  the  candidate  came  to  be  selected,  that  no  mere 
declaration  of  principles,  embodied  in  what  is  called  on  such 
occasions  a  "  platform,"  would  be  of  any  real  importance,  un- 
less the  candidate  presented  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were 
in  himself  a  real  and  actual  representative  of  the  principles  pro- 
fessed. 

Such  a  representative,  in  the  highest  and  most  important 
sense,  was  Mr.  Webster.  He  was  identified  with  the  support 
of  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
It  was  known  everywhere  throughout  the  Union  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  now  to  ab- 
stain, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  from  all  further 
political  agitation  or  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  His 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  on  which 
the  two  sections  could  safely  repose,  and  under  which  the  coun- 
try could  be  at  peace,  were  everywhere  felt  and  everywhere 
appreciated.  He  was,  moreover,  in  his  personal  claims  as  a  pub- 
lic man  upon  the  party  with  whicli  he  had  long  been  connected, 
the  person  most  entitled  to  receive  its  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. This  was  the  last  occasion,  in  all  probability,  on  which 
that  party  could  have  it  in  its  power  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  the  first  statesman  in  the  land  who  was  to  be  at 
all  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  position ;  for,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  had  twice  failed  of  an  election,  his  age 
and  the  condition  of  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  the 
field.  In  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  Mr.  Webster's 
nomination  was  desired  by  a  great  body  of  men  tliroughout  the 
country,  from  motives  of  the  highest  character,  who  did  not 
ordinarily  participate  actively  in  elections,  but  whose  influence 
everywhere  might  be  expected  to  constitute,  in  sucli  a  canvass, 
a  force  of  an  additional  and  a  very  important  character. 

President  Fillmore,  as  the  executive  by  whom  the  "  Com- 
promise Measures  "  had  been  officially  approved,  was  also  iden- 
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tified  with  them  as  a  final  settlement,  and  he  had  given  to 
them  a  firm  and  consistent  support.  For  this  reason,  and  her 
cause  his  administration  of  the  Government  had  been  wise, 
prudent,  and  successful,  he  was  regarded  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Whig  nomination.  He  had  many  friends  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  who  took  active  steps  to  bring  him  forward 
as  such  a  candidate.  He  did  not  discourage,  nor  did  he  do  any 
thing  to  promote,  these  popular  movements  ;  and,  although 
there  were  those  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  who  thought 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  should  have  discountenanced  such  movements, 
and  should  have  deferred  to  what  they  felt  to  be  Mr.  Webster's 
superior  claims,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  that  the  President  pursued  a  course  that  was 
either  indelicate  or  unjust  toward  the  great  statesman  whose 
aid  had  been  so  important  to  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
Qovemment.  Mr.  Webster  himself  never  felt  personally  ag- 
grieved by  Mr.  Fillmore's  candidacy,  never  considered  that,  in 
allowing  the  use  of  his  name,  Mr.  Fillmore  was' actuated  by  any 
but  patriotic  uiotives,  or  by  any  purpose  less  pure  than  a  desire 
to  have  the  policy,  which  they  both  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  finally  prevail ;  nor  have  I  discovered 
a  trace,  in  Mr.  Webster's  most  intimate  correspondence  with 
his  personal  friends,  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  or  did  not  do  m  regard  to  the  pending  nomination. 

General  Scott  was  the  third  person  for  whom  the  nomina- 
tion was  likely  to  be  sought,  and  he  was  the  favorite  candidate 
of  those  Northern  politicians,  among  the  Whigs,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  action  represented  by  botli  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Fillmore,  viz.,  that  the  "  Compromise  Measures  " 
ought  to  be  treated  by  the  Wliig  party  as  a  definitive  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  questions,  in  the  sense  of  precluding  all 
further  political  agitation.  General  Scott,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  could  present  no  other  claims  than  such  as  arise 
from  military  success  and  renown.  As  a  military  commander, 
he  had  great  reputation,  and,  in  that  capacity,  his  public  ser- 
vices had  been  very  conspicuous  and  important.  But  his  fit- 
ness for  the  office  of  President  was  not  admitted  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  excepting  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  a  great  general  may  prove  to  be  a 
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great  statesman ;  nor  was  he  now,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  from  any 
other  reason  than  from  the  popularity  that  attends  military 
fame,  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  politi- 
cal success.  His  relations  to  the  public  measures,  which  were 
now  to  form  the  principal  issue  in  a  great  national  canvasa^ 
were  simply  neutral.  It  was  not  known  that  he  had  favored 
them  ;  and  the  persons  most  active  in  promoting  his  selection 
as  the  Whig  candidate  were  known  to  be  those  who  had  op- 
posed and  who  continued  to  denounce  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  their  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, there  was  now,  however,  no  inconsiderable  danger  lest 
the  people  of  this  country,  led  by  their  sympathies  with  what 
is  remote,  but  peculiarly  exciting,  would  have  their  attention 
withdrawn  from  the  questions  that  were  vital  to  their  own  im- 
mediate welfare.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  and  his  companions  caused  an  excite- 
ment  through  the  United  States,  which  threatened,  for  a  time, 
to  baffle  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  to  disturb  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  politics,  and  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  our 
traditions,  our  law,  and  our  public  policy,  have  erected  against 
direct  interventions  in  the  concerns  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. How  Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  now 
likely  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  first  office  of  our  Repub- 
lic, bore  himself,  in  the  midst  of  this  Hungarian  whirlwind,  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  his  personal  history  as  a 
statesman. 

It  was  little  imagined  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  when  the  offer  was  made  to  bring 
M.  Kossuth  to  this  country,  that  he  would  seek  to  make  it  the 
base  of  further  operations  in  regard  to  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  or  of  other  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part 
of  the  world. .  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  gladly  find  here 
an  asylum,  in  which  he  could  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  attended  by  such  sympathy  and  respect  as  belong 
to  a  patriot  who  has  made  an  unsuccessful  eflTort  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  his  country.  But,  whether  he  misappre- 
hended or  not  the  purj)ose  of  our  Government,  he  came  here 
with  views  very  different  from  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Webster, 
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whose  influence  had  taken  hini  from  liis  enforced  exile  in  Turkey. 
That  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
gary from  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  tliat  he  possessed  extraor- 
dinary personal  qualities  and  powers  for  imparting  his  enthusi- 
asm to  multitudes,  and  that  he  landed  on  our  shores  with  a 
hope  of  producing  here  a  popular  determination  to  espouse  his 
cause,  are  well-known  facts.  He  had  not  been  among  us  many 
weeks  before  he  had  awakened  an  interest  which  no  other  exile 
ever  excited.  Making  a  direct  appeal  for  money,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avowing  his  proposed  movements  in  Europe,  his  ap- 
peals were  responded  to,  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
from  the  interior;  not  only  by  persons  of  foreign  birth,  but  by 
the  native  population,  with  an  enthusiasm  entirely  unprece- 
dented. A  popular  movement,  that  seemed,  for  a  time,  quite 
uncontrollable,  was  apparently  destined  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  sweeping  and  irresistible  tide  of  public  opinion,  be- 
yond all  the  restraints  of  policy  and  law.  In  the  months  of 
November  and  December  (1861),  pressing  invitations  to  Mr. 
Webster  to  come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  take  part  in 
proceedings  in  honor  of  Kossuth,  were  urged  by  tliose  who 
thought  it  important  to  Mr.  Webster's  political  interests  that 
he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tliis  movement.  But 
all  this  arose  from  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  excitement,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sympathy  which 
it  was  proper  for  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Webster  to  extend 
to  it.  What  his  personal  sentiments  were  on  the  subject 
of  Hungarian  independence,  no  one  could  doubt ;  but  he 
thought  it  most  becoming  to  await  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  in 
Washington,  to  meet  him  there  as  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  and  do  nothing  that  he  could  not  say 
and  do  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  official  position,  and  with 
his  known  character  as  an  American  statesman. 

M.  Kossuth  arrived  in  Washington,  after  he  had  become  an 
object  of  great  popular  interest,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  a  somewhat  extensive  organization  in  support  of  his 
general  objects.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  It  requires  great  caution  so 
to  conduct  things  here,  when  M.  Kossuth  shall  arrive,  as  to 
keep  clear  both  of  Scylla  and  Oharybdis.     We  shall  treat  him 
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with  respect,  but  shall  give  him  no  encouragement  that  the 
established  policy  of  the  country  will  be  in  any  degree  departed 
from,"  On  the  30th,  he  writes  to  Mr,  Blatchford:  "I  have 
called  on  Kossuth.  Nd  exception,  certainly,  can  be  taken  to 
his  appearance  and  demeanor  as  a  gentleman ;  he  is  handsonae 
enough  in  person,  evidently  intellectual  and  dignified,  amiable 
and  graceful  in  his  manners.  I  shall  treat  him  with  all  per- 
sonal and  individual  respect,  but,  if  he  should  speak  to  me  of 
the  policy  of  '  intervention,'  I  shall  have  '  ears  more  deaf  than 
adders.'  1  go  with  him  to  tlie  President  to-morrow.  The  Presi- 
dent invites  him  to  dine  on  Saturday." 

The  presentation  to  the  President  was  on  the  31st.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over,  Mr.  "Webster  wrote :  "  Yesterday  and  to-day  I 
happen  to  have  been  very  hard  at  work,  in  bad  weather,  and  I 
have  now  come  from  the  President,  where,  with  Governor  Sew- 
ard, I  have  been  presenting  Kossuth.  The  President  received 
him  with  great  propriety,  and  his  address  was  all  right ;  sym- 
pathy, personal  respect,  and  kindness,  but  no  departure  from 
our  established  policy." 

There  were  two  reasons  which  governed  Mr.  Webster  in  de- 
termining to  present  M.  Kossuth  to  the  President  in  a  some- 
what formal  manner.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  the  official 
head  of  at  least  a  large  body  of  the  Himgarian  people,  in  their 
late  effort  to  accomplish  their  independence ;  and  it  was  due 
not  only  to  this  fact,  and  to  his  personal  eminence  and  respect- 
ability, but  also  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  American  people 
in  his  cause,  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  President  as  a 
person  of  distinction.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  of  great  conse- 
quence that  M.  Kossuth  should  learn  at  once — and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  should  also 
learn — ^l>y  an  official  declaration  of  the  President,  that  no  marks 
of  personal  respect  and  sympathy  were  to  be  construed  as  af- 
fording any  encouragement  that  the  long-established  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  interventions  in  the  aflairs  of 
other  nations,  was  to  be  changed. 

The  same  motives  led  Mr.  Webster  to  attend  the  banquet 
given  to  M.  Kossuth,  in  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1852, 
by  members  of  Congress  and  others.  The  line  was  now  drawn. 
There  could  justly  l>e  no  misapprehension,  at  home  or  abroad, 
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of  any  thing  that  Mr.  Webster  might  now  say  concerning  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,  in  any  of  its  past,  present,  or  future  as- 
pects, so  long  as  he  should  maintain  the  distinction  on  which 
he  had  always  acted  in  reference  to  the  struggles  of  European 
nations  for  tibe  liberty  of  governing  themselves.  From  the  time 
when  he  raised  his  voice,  in  1824,  against  the  principles  of  the 
"  Holy  Alliance,"  by  which  the  governments  of  Europe  claimed 
the  right  to  repress  the  efforts  of  all  peoples  to  change  their 
political  relations,  down  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  always  had 
a  character  to  maintain,  as  a  statesman  who  considered  those 
principles  at  war  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  He 
did  not  expect  or  desire  now,  more  than  he  expected  or  desired 
then,  to  act  upon  particular  cases  by  any  other  means  than  by 
the  force  of  that  public  opinion  of  nations,  which  accomplishes 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  for  free  institutions,  without  mak- 
ing them  objects  of  international  wars.  At  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  tliink  that  it  became  him  to  treat  coldly  a  great  popular 
sympathy  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  interests  and  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  rather,  to  guide 
and  direct  that  sympatliy,  so  that  it  might  act  in  a  true  con- 
formity to  what  all  enlightened  Americans  knew  to  be  the  tra- 
ditionary policy  and  the  established  law  of  their  country. 

Accordingly,  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  in  Wash- 
ington, was  confined  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  entitle  a  people  to  govern  themselves.  He 
said : 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  participating  in  this  festival.  It  is  a  remark- 
able occasion.  He  who  is  your  honored  guest  to-night  has  led  thus  far  a 
life  of  events  that  are  viewed  as  highly  important  here,  and  still  more  im- 
portant to  his  own  country.  Educated,  spirited,  full  of  a  feeling  of  liberty 
and  independence,  ho  entered  early  into  the  public  councils  of  his  native 
country,  and  he  is  here  to-day  fresh  from  acting  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  Hungarian  national  independence.  That  is  not  all  his  dis- 
tinction. He  was  brought  to  these  shores  by  the  authorities  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  welcomed  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States  by  the  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  agree,  as  I  am  not  connected  with  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  joining,  and  I  do  join,  in  my  loudest  tone,  in 
the  welcome  pronounced  by  them  to  him.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people — ^fuU  themselves  of  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  have  joined  in  that  welcome;  the  wisdom  and 
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sobriety  of  the  Senate  have  joined  in  it;  and  the  head  of  the  Kepublie, 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  has  approved  of  whatsoever  official  act  wad 
necessary  to  bid  him  welcome  to  these  shores.  And  he  stands  here  to- 
night, in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  others 
of  us  met  here  in  our  individual  capacity,  to  join  the  general  acclaim,  and 
to  signify  to  him  with  what  pleasure  we  receive  him  to  the  shores  of  this 
free  land — this  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity.  Gentlemen,  the  effect  of 
the  reception  thus  given  him  cannot  but  be  felt.  It  cannot  but  hare  its 
influence  beyond  the  ocean,  and  among  countries  where  our  principles  and 
our  sentiments  are  either  generally  unknown  or  generally  disliked.  Let 
them  go  forth — let  it  be  borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven — that  the  sympa- 
thies  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  attracted  toward  a  nation  struggling  for  national 
independence,  and  toward  those  of  her  sons  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  struggle. 

"  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  principles,  to 
which  great  men,  the  lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  age,  have  given  their 
sanction.  Who  doubts  that,  in  our  own  struggle  for  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, the  majestic  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  profound  reasoning  of  Burke, 
the  burning  satire  and  irony  of  Colonel  Barr(5,  had  influences  upon  our  for- 
tunes here  in  America  ?  They  had  influences  both  ways.  They  tended,  in 
the  first  place,  somewhat  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministry 
in  their  hopes  of  success  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an  injured  people. 
They  had  influence  another  way,  because,  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  coun- 
try— and  all  our  people,  in  that  day,  lived  upon  the  coast — there  was  not 
a  reading  man  who  did  not  feel  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  determined  in 
the  assertion  of  his  rights,  when  these  exhilarating  accounts  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  reached  him  from  beyond  the  seas.  He  felt  that 
those  who  held  and  controlled  public  opinion  elsewhere  were  with  us; 
that  their  words  of  eloquence  might  produce  an  eflTect  in  the  region  where 
they  were  uttered;  and,  above  all,  they  assured  them  that,  in  the  judgment 
oi  the  just,  and  the  wise,  and  the  impartial,  their  cause  was  just,  and  they 
were  right ;  and,  therefore,  they  said,  '  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last.' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  another  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  We  think 
that  nothing  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  autocratic,  monarchical,  or 
despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong  enough,  quite  strong  enough, 
and,  if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  itself  so,  and  that  is  the  power  of  in- 
telligent public  opinion  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  not  a 
monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  progress 
of  opinion,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the  people. 
It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public  opinion,  so 
far  as  we  form  it,  have  a  free  course.  Let  it  go  out ;  let  it  be  pronounced 
in  thunder-tones;  let  it  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  let  it  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind ;  and  let  it  be  everywhere  proclaimed  what  we  of  this  great  re- 
public think  of  the  general  principle  of  human  liberty,  and  of  that  oppres- 
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Bion  which  all  abhor.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that,  between  these  two 
riral  powers — the  autocratic  power,  maintained  by  arms  and  force,  and  the 
popular  power,  maintained  by  opinion — the  former  is  constantly  decreasing, 
and,  thank  God,  the  latter  is  constantly  increasing.  Real  human  liberty 
and  human  rights  are  gaining  the  ascendant;  and  the  part  which  we  have 
to  act  in  all  this  great  drama  is  to  show  ourselves  in  favor  of  those  rights, 
to  uphold  our  ascendency,  and  to  carry  it  on  until  we  shall  see  it  culminate 
\n  the  highest  heaven  over  our  heads. 

"  On  the  topics,  gentlemen,  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because,  in  the  course  of  my  political  life — ^not  now  a  short 
one-— I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,  and  all  that  I  wish  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  connected  with  my  own  name  and  history.  What  I  said  of 
Greece  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  our  friend  was  too  young  to  be  in  po- 
litical life,  I  repeat  to-night,  verbum  post  terhum,  exactly  what  I  said  then. 
What  I  said  of  Spain  at  a  later  period,  when  the  power  of  the  restored 
Bourbons  was  exerted  to  impose  upon  Spain  a  dynasty  not  wished  by  the 
people  of  Spain,  that  I  repeat  in  English,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  and  in 
every  other  language,  if  they  choose  to  translate  it. 

*^  May  I  be  so  egotistical  as  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  Hungary  ?  Gentlemen,  in  the  autunm  of  the  year  before  last, 
out  of  health,  and  retired  to  my  parental  home  among  the  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  was,  by  reason  of  my  physical  condition,  confined  to 
my  house ;  but  I  was  among  the  mountains  whose  native  air  I  was  bom 
to  inspire.  Nothing  saluted  my  senses,  nothing  saluted  my  mind  or  my 
sentiments,  but  freedom,  full  and  entire ;  and  there,  gentlemen,  near  the 
grave  of  my  ancestors,  I  wrot«  a  letter  which  most  of  you  may  have  seen, 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  chcvrge  d'affaires,  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
ability  displayed  in  that  letter ;  but,  as  to  its  principles,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,  and  while  I  can  see  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  I 
stand  by  them.  In  a  letter,  dated  February  last,  moved  by  these  con7 
siderations,  which  have  influenced  all  the  Christian  world,  making  no  par- 
ticular merit  of  it,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American  minister,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  court  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  the  relief  of  M.  Louis 
Kossuth  and  his  companions  in  exile ;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  that 
letter  was  not  without  some  efiect  At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  for  me  here 
to  say  that  this  letter,  and  that  one  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  were 
dispatched  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was,  therefore,  so  far  the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  executive  capacity.  Now,  I  shall  not  further  advert  to  these 
topics  to-night,  nor  shall  I  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  but  I  say  that,  in  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
me,  I  think,  in  the  years  1823  and  1824,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
more  subsequent  declarations  of  opinion,  there  is  that  which  I  can  never 
depart  from  without  departing  from  myself.  I  should  cease  to  be  what  I 
am  if  I  were  to  retract  a  single  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  on  these 
several  occasions. 
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*^  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to  enter- 
tfiin  you,  or  attempt  to  entertain  yon,  by  any  general  disquisition  upon 
the  value  of  human  freedom,  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  or  upon 
any  general  topics  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
precise  question,  as  I  understand  it,  that  exists  before  the  civilized  world, 
between  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  Government.  I  wish  to  arrange  the 
thoughts,  to  which  I  desire  to  give  utterance,  under  two  or  three  generml 
heads. 

**  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  say  that,  wherever  there  ia,  in  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world,  a  nationality  of  character — ^wherever  there  exists  a 
nation  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  wealth  and  population  to  constitute  a 
government,  then  a  national  government  is  the  necessary  and  proper  re- 
sult of  nationality  of  character.  We  may  talk  of  it  as  we  please,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  satisfies  the  mind  of  man,  in  an  enlightened  age,  unless 
he  is  governed  by  his  own  country  and  the  institutions  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. No  matter  how  easy  be  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  no  matter 
how  lightly  it  sits  upon  the  shoulders,  if  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  voice  of 
his  own  nation  and  of  his  own  country,  he  will  not,  he  cannot,  and  he 
means  not  to  be  happy  under  its  burden. 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  great  element  of  human  happiness  mixed 
up  with  others.  We  have  our  social  afiections,  our  family  affections ;  but, 
then,  we  have  this  sentiment  of  country  which  imbues  all  our  hearts,  and 
enters  into  all  our  other  feelings ;  and  that  sentiment  of  country  is  an  affec- 
tion not  only  for  the  soil  on  which  we  are  bom,  it  not  only  appertains  to 
our  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends,  but  to  our  habits  and 
institutions,  and  to  the  government  of  that  country'  in  all  respects.  There 
is  not  a  civilized  and  intelligent  man  on  earth  that  enjoys  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  his  condition  if  he  does  not  live  under  the  government  of  his  own 
nation,  his  own  country,  whose  volitions  and  sentiments  and  sympathies 
are  like  his  own.  Hence  he  cannot  say :  '  This  is  not  my  country ;  it  is 
the  country  of  another  power;  it  is  a  country  belonging  to  somebody  else,' 
Therefore,  I  say  that  wherever  there  is  a  nation  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  numbers  and  wealth  to  maintain  a  government,  dbtinguished  in  its 
character  and  its  history  and  its  institutions,  that  nation  cannot  be  happy 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice. 

"  Then,  sir,  the  next  question  is,  Whether  Hungary,  as  she  exists  in  our 
ideas,  as  we  see  her,  and  as  we  know  her,  is  distinct  in  her  nationality,  is 
competent  in  her  population,  is  also  competent  in  her  knowledge  and  de- 
votion to  correct  sentiment,  is  competent  in  her  national  capacity  for 
liberty  and  independence,  to  maintain  a  government  that  shall  be  Hunga- 
rian out  and  out  ?  Upon  that  subject,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  position  in  which  this  matter  stands. 
What  is  Hungary  ?  I  am  not,  gentlemen,  about  to  fatigue  you  with  a  long 
statistical  statement ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  at  it,  Hungary  contains  a  sufficient 
population  to  constitute  a  nation.'^ 
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Here  Mr.  Webster  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  Hungary,  showing  that  it  had  about  fourteen 
millions  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  continued : 

"  Thns  it  is  evident  that,  in  point  of  power,  so  far  as  power  de})ends  on 
population,  Hungary  possesses  as  much  power  as  England  proper,  or  even 
as  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Well,  then,  there  is  population  enough,  there 
are  people  enough.  Who,  then,  are  they?  They  are  distinct  from  the 
nations  that  surround  them.  They  are  distinct  from  the  Austrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Turks  on  the  east ;  and  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that 
they  arc  an  enlightened  nation.  They  have  their  history,  they  have  their 
traditions,  they  are  attached  to  their  own  institutions — institutions  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
political  light  exists.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  and  that 
sun  sheds  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  Eastern 
Europe,  generally  speaking,  and  on  the  confines  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  there  is  no  political  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  all  an  arctic  zone 
of  political  life.  The  luminary,  that  enlightens  the  world  in  general, 
seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The  light  which  they  possess  is,  at 
best,  crepuscular — a  kind  of  tAvilight ;  and  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  of  the  light  of  day. 
Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a  re- 
markable exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
law  and  of  order,  and  obedience  to  the  Constitution  which  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  has  established.  That  is  the  fact;  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  \^herever  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty 
and  independence  is  discussed.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  Hungary 
stands  out  from  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects  free  institu- 
tions, constitutional  government,  and  an  hereditary  love  of  liberty. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary 
are  here  sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  signed  by  him  and  several  other  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the  object  of  the  memorial 
being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  in  favor  of  Hungary  : 

"  *  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary movements,  and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy,  and 
still  more  doubtful  success,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able 
to  assure  your  lordships  that  the  Hungarians  demand  nothing  but  the 
recognition  of  ancient  rights,  and  the  stability  and  integrity  of  their 
ancient  Constitution.  To  your  lordships  it  cannot  be  unknown  that  that 
Constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own 
country.' 
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"  Gkntlcmen,  I  have  one  other  reference  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  take 
leave  of  you. 

'^  You  know,  gentlemen,  that,  in  *  Measure  for  Measure,*  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  says :  *  If  the  duke,  with  other  dukeSi 
come  not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hungary,  why,  then,  all  the 
dukes  fall  upon  the  king.'  *  Heaven  grant  us  peace,'  says  another  charac- 
ter. *  Thou  concludcst,'  says  the  first  speaker,  *  like  the  sanctimonioui 
pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out 
of  the  table — thou  shalt  not  steal  I  Ay,  that  he  razed.  Why,  'twas  s 
commandment  to  command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  f^nio- 
tions ;  there  is  not  a  soldier  of  us  all  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  rneat^ 
doth  relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace.' 

^^  Now,  I  am  airaid  that,  like  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  former  times,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  our  time,  doth  not  relish  the  petition  for  peaoCi 
miless  it  be  founded  on  the  utter  extermination  of  the  nationality  of 
Hungary. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  a  national  government,  where  there  is  a 
distinct  nationality,  is  essential  to  human  happiness.  I  have  said  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Hungary  is  thus  capable  of  human  happiness.  I  have  said 
that  she  pos?^sses  that  distinct  nationality,  that  power  of  population,  and 
that  wealth,  which  entitle  her  to  have  a  government  of  her  own ;  and  I 
have  now  to  add,  what  I  am  sure  will  not  sound  well  upon  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  that  is  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  imposition  of  a  for- 
eign yoke  upon  a  people  capable  of  self-government,  while  it  oppresses  and 
depresses  that  people,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  those  who  impose 
that  yoke.  In  my  opinion,  Austria  would  be  a  better  and  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment to-morrow  if  she  confined  the  limits  of  her  power  to  her  hereditary 
and  German  domains,  especially  if  she  saw  in  Hungary  a  strong,  sensible, 
independent  neighboring  nation ;  because  I  think  that  the  cost  of  keeplDg 
Hungary  quiet  is  not  repaid  by  any  benefit  derived  from  Hungarian  levies 
or  tributes.  And  then,  again,  good  neighborhood,  and  the  good-will  and 
generous  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  the  generosity  of  character  that 
ought  to  pervade  the  minds  of  governments,  as  well  as  those  of  individ- 
uals, is  vastly  more  promoted  by  living  in  a  state  of  friendship  and  amity 
with  those  who  difi*er  from  us  in  modes  of  government,  than  by  any  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  power  in  the  hands  of  one  over  the  rest. 

*'  Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  on- 
ward with  respect  to  Hungary ;  it  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opinion, 
in  my  estimation  at  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all 
resources ;  it  will  come  more  or  less  to  animate  all  minds ;  and,  in  respect 
to  that  country  for  which  our  sympathies  to-night  have  been  so  strongly 
invoked,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of  Hungary  are  an  en- 
lightened, industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  community ;  and  I  wish  only  to 
add,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  m^'self, 
would  be  glad  to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  that 
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system  of  govcmment  'which  is  most  acceptable  to  ourselyes.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upon  the  Lower  Danube,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Hungary.  But  this  is  not  the  first  step.  It  is  not  that  which 
will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be  that  Hun- 
gary may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power — that  her  destinies  may 
be  intrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretion.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  the  social  relations  and  connections  of  races,  and  of 
twenty  other  things  that  may  afiect  the  public  institutions  of  Hungary, 
All  I  say  is,  that  Hungary  can  regulate  these  matters  for  herself  infinitely 
better  than  they  can  be  regulated  for  her  by  Austria ;  and,  therefore,  I 
limit  my  aspirations  for  Hungary,  for  the  present,  to  that  single  and  simple 
point — Hungarian  independence,  Hongarian  Belf-govemment,  Hungarian 
control  of  Hungarian  destinies.  These  are  the  aspirations  which  I  enter-i 
tain,  and  I  give  them  to  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  a  toast :  '  Eungarian 
Independence — Hungarian  control  of  her  own* destinies;  and  Hungary  as  a 
distinct  nationality  among  the  nations  of  Europe. ' " 

Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  these  sentiments  were 
uttered ;  and  we  have  seen  an  Emperor  of  Austria  take  the 
oaths  of  King  of  Hungary,  according  to  its  ancient  constitu- 
tion, in  the  capital  of  that  country ;  we  have  seen  Italy  rise 
into  a  kingdom  of  her  own ;  and  we  have  seen  the  people  of 
Spain  expel  a  djoiasty,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  political  condition. 

Iri  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  made 
preparations  to  effect  his  nomination  for  the  presidency,  by  the 
Whig  National  Convention  that  was  expected  to  assemble  in 
Baltimore  in  the  following  June.  In  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber (1851),  a  very  numerous  assembly  of  delegates  was  held  in 
Massachusetts,  which  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  Mr.  Everett.  It  was  a  document 
that  expressed,  with  singular  ability,  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Webster's  nomination  and  election  ought  to  be  r^arded  as  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing were  its  closing  paragraphs : 

"It  is  quite  evident,  however,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider 
the  state  of  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress  in  1850,  that  all  other  influ- 
ences, however  important,  would  have  been  unavailing,  but  for  the  assur- 
ance afforded  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  persons  of  the  greatest 
influence  and  highest  standing  at  the  North  might  be  depended  on  as  firm 
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friends  of  the  Union,  and  ready  to  carry  the  Constitution  faithfully  into 
effect,  even  when  its  provisions  are  least  in  accordance  with  the  pabUe 
opinion  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  his  subsequent  efforts,  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
exposing  the  baneful  effects  of  systematic  agitation,  in  impressing  upon 
honest  and  patriotic  citizens  a  sense  of  constitutional  duty,  and  in  reas- 
Buring  good  and  faithful  men,  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Union  of 
the  States  is  destined  to  endure  ?  We  believe  that  all  persons,  who  take 
an  impartial  view  of  our  politics,  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  whilA 
the  existence  of  this  agitation  formed  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  the 
Union  in  1850,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  more  than  any  other  cause,  con- 
tributed to  avert  the  catastrophe.  It  may  be  left  to  the  intelligent  and 
candid  to  decide  whether  the  recent  auspicious  result  of  the  Southern  eleo- 
tions  is  not  mainly  owing  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Webster's  course,  on  thii 
occasion,  has  been  sustained  %  the  mass  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  with  whatever  violence  it  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  third  party  recently  formed  on  the  basis  of  antislayery 
agitation. 

"  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  public  man,  for  a  full  generation,  ii 
now  before  the  public.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  passed  in 
Congress,  with  what  honor  to  his  immediate  constituents,  and  what  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large,  need  not  be  said.  Twice  he  has  been  called  to  an 
important  executive  position  as  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1841  and  1842.  We  have  pointed  out  the  success  with  which  he 
disposed  of  controversies  alike  inveterate  and  embarrassing,  and  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  country  on  honorable  terms,  at  a  moment  vMicn  it  seemed 
all  but  hopeless  to  avoid  war.  On  the  lamented  decease  of  General  Taylor, 
he  was  again  invited  to  the  Department  of  State  by  President  Fillmore. 
We  are  confident  that  the  whole  country  vnW  bear  us  out  in  saying  tnat, 
when,  in  the  extremely  difficult  crisis  of  affairs  which  then  existed,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Department,  there  was  no  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country  so  clearly  indicated  by  public  opinion  for  the  office.  That  this 
Administration  has  greatly  won  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  is 
superfiuous  to  say.  The  people  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  Union  is  to  be 
preserved,  it  is  upon  that  platform  upon  which  the  Administration  has 
placed  itself — the  platform  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March.  They  are  no  less  satisfied  that  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  statesman  who  has  so  ably,  at  all  times, 
vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  seas — to  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Aus- 
trian charge  d'affaires^  already  alluded  to.  We  are  confident  that  no  per- 
son in  the  coimtry  would  bear  more  willing  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  has  administered  the  Department  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  most 
unreserved  confidence  has  ever  existed. 

'  "^ith  this  experience  of  his  ability,  does  any  one  doubt  that,  if  Mr 
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"Webster  were  chosen  President,  he  would  do  honor  to  himself  and  the 
country  ?  For  ourselves,  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  give  the  country 
and  the  world  an  example  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  such  as  will  reflect  new 
credit  upon  the  leading  Republican  Government.  We  feel  confident  that, 
as  tlie  head  and  representative  of  the  coimtry,  he  will  pursue  a  course  of 
which  all  its  citizens  will  be  justly  proud ;  returning  to  the  office  as  much 
dignity  as  he  will  derive  from  it.  We  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  Union 
will  feel  that  the  Government  is  in  hands  eminently  safe,  and  well  entitled 
to  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  that  foreign  countries  will  own  that 
republics  are  not  always  ungrateful  for  the  services  of  their  most  distin- 
guished citizens. 

"  We  are  persuaded,  at  the  moment  when  we  put  forth  this  address, 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  in  whom  the  great  masses  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  higher  confidence ;  and  we  cherish,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, the  conviction  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  American  name  entitled  to  stand  higher  than  his. 
We  feel  a  just  and  elevated  pride,  as  Americans,  that  one,  whose  name  ib 
thus  known  and  respected  throughout  the  world ;  whose  thrilling  eloquence 
has  roused  and  encouraged  the  oppressed  w^herever  they  have  been  strug- 
gling to  be  free ;  who  has  best  defended  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  done  most  for  its  permanence,  is  an  American  patriot,  worthy  the  high- 
est honor  his  country  can  bestow ;  and  whose  election  would  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  purest  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  our  republican  institu- 
tions. 

**  We  have  thus  endeavored,  fellow-citizens,  without  over-statement, 
and  without  injustice  to  others,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  has  devolved 
upon  us  on  this  important  and  interesting  occasion.  We  have  sought 
to  disparage  no  other  candidate ;  we  have  endeavored  to  enlist  no  support 
on  party  grounds.  The  time  has  come,  we  think,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  country  requires  that  mere  party  claims  should  yield  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster,  good  citizens 
of  both  parties,  and  in  both  of  the  great  sections  of  the  country,  may  cor- 
dially and  consistently  unite. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Mr. 
Webster  said,  in  commencing  his  speech :  *  I  speak  to-day  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Hear  mo  for  my  cause.  I  speak  not  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  nor  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as  an  American.^  To-day, 
fellow-citizens,  we  speak  also  for  the  Union.  We  speak  also  not  as  Massa- 
chusetts men,  but  as  Americans..  We  speak  for  the  great  cause  so  highly 
transcending  all  local  considerations  and  all  merely  party  objects;  the 
cause  around  which  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  all  cluster ;  the  cause  of  our 
common  country." 

The  following  letters  express  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Webster  read  this  paper  : 
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*'  Wabiuxotok,  NcKoen^ber  97, 1861. 
**  Mt  deab  8ib  :  I  was  greatly  surprised  this  morning  to  see  the  '  Ad- 
dress '  in  the  BepiMie  at  full  length.  It  reads  well,  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge, 
which  is  only  of  its  ability,  not  of  it3  truthfulness.  That  it  will  be  read 
all  over  the  country  I  doubt  not.  You  appear  to  hare  had  an  animated 
meeting.  Report  speaks  goldenly  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  addressed 
the  meeting.  I  confess,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  indeed  sincerely  confess,  that  I 
am  affected  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  such  ardent 
friends.  Would  that  I  were  more  worthy  of  them  !   Whatever  may  happen 

hereafter,  I  am  satisfied. 

"  Yours  most  truly  always, 

"  Dan'l  Webster.** 

[to  MB.   HARVEY.l 

"  Washinqton,  Notfmber  27, 18S1. 

*^  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  The  ^  Address '  was 
printed  in  the  JRepublic  this  morning.  I  am  too  modest  to  say  what  I 
think  of  it.  Tlie  speeches,  as  appear, from  the  sketches  which  I  have 
•een,  were  excellent,  most  excellent,  considering  the  subject. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  political  promotion,  no  success  in 
life,  could  give  my  heart  such  a  thrill  aa  this  outpouring  of  kindness  and 
confidence  by  my  Massachusetts  friends.  Enemies,  factionists,  and  fanat- 
ics, may  now  do  their  worst.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  3Ir.  Ashmun, 
Mr,  Stevenson,  Mr.  Choatc,  and  others,  for  their  enthusiastic  efforts.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  try  to  thank  cither  of  them.    They  tower  above  all 

thanks  of  mine. 

"  Yours  most  assuredly, 

"Dan'l  Webster. 

"  P.  8. — How  happy  it  was  for  Mr.  Choate  to  say,  that  the  doors  of 
Faneuil  Hall  were  at  length  opened  1 " 

Popular  demonstrations  of  the  same  character,  and  with 
the  sanie  object,  followed  in  other  States.  A  similar  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr.  William 
M.  Evarts,  was  adopted  and  published  by  a  great  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  closed  as  follows  : 

"  This  eminent  citizen,  instructed  in  every  art,  trained  in  every  dis- 
cipline, informed  by  every  experience  of  public  life,  endowed  with  every 
power,  and  furnished  with  every  acquirement  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
State — ^his  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  tried  by  everj-  personal;  partisan, 
and  sectional  influence  within  the  whole  sphere  of  our  politics,  and  ever 
found  true  to  the  whole  country,  and  its  permanent  welfare — this  emineni 
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citizen,  now  in  full  maturity  of  years  and  wisdom,  yet '  his  eye  not  dimmed, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated,'  we  believe  most  worthy  to  receive  the  honors, 
most  able  to  perform  the  duties,  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Nor,  fellow-^sitizens,  is  it  a  less  serious  topic  for  your  consideration 
that  justice,  justice  to  Mr.  Webster  and  justice  to  our  country,  justice  to 
the  historical  greatness  of  the  past,  and  to  the  solemn  claims  of  the  future, 
requires  the  earnest  and  devoted  labors  of  us  all,  to.  reward  his  past  and 
command  his  future  services  for  the  Republic. 

"  He  has  served  the  State  j&om  early  manhood  to  the  present  hour ; 
he  has  labored  for  and  loved  his  country  with  an  enthusiasm  untiring  and 
undecaying ;  his  very  heart  and  life,  as  it  were,  have  been  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  our  prosperity  and  our  glory  ;  and,  at  last,  he  has  crowned  a 
long  career  of  noble  achievements  for  the  general  good  with  a  sublime 
sacrifice  of  self  to  his  sense  of  public  duty,  which  has  filled  the  measure  of 
his  fame,  and  touched  the  h^art  of  the  whole  people. 

"  If,  besides  public  talents,  virtues,  services,  and  great  deserts,  popular- 
ity  be  required  for  success  in  the  political  canvass,  Mr.  Webster  enjoys 
it  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  an  unexampled  degree. 

"  lie  who  denies  this,  either  means  by  popularity  something  different 
from  admiration,  respect,  attachment  and  gratitude,  or  he  means  by  the 
people  some  nondescript  portion  of  the  community,  distinct  from  the  men 
who  till  the  soil,  and  ply  the  loom,  and  crowd  the  mart,  and  navigate  the 
ships,  and  fill  the  professions  and  all  the  manifold  pursuits  of  industry 
and  business.  All  thescy  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  affords,  in 
town  or  country,  at  the  North  or  South,  at  the  East  or  West,  in  the  courts, 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  popular  assembly,  seek  every  occasion  to  gaze  upon 
his  person,  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand,  and  attend 
his  presence  and  his  movements  with  every  display  of  enthusiastic  admira* 
tion  and  regard.  Repeatedly  a  candidate  for  popular  suffrage,  he  has 
always  beaten  his  competitors ;  his  elections  to  the  Senate  have  always 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Lerrislature,  but  a  formal  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will  of  its  constituents ;  and  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  now  and  here- 
tofore, has  been  accorded  upon  the  well-defined  and  general  expectation 
and  desire  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  school-boys  of  our  land  have  rehearsed  th6 
eloquence  of  Daniel  Webstee  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of  Fisher 
Ames,  and  Patrick  Henry,  and  have  grown  to  manhood  to  find  this  classic 
of  their  school-books  the  living  orator,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

"  Distrust,  then,  fellow-citizens,  these  arrogant  contemners  of  an  intel- 
ligent, educated,  enlightened,  generous  people,  whom  they  pronounce  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  recognize  the  high  deserts  of  Mr.  Webster,  claiming 
only  for  themselves  an  honorable  exception  from  such  blindness  and  in- 
gratitude ! 

"  For  this,  our  own  great  State  of  New  York,  his  frequent  public  recep- 
tions in  this  city,  and  his  recent  enthusiastic  greeting  from  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  have  suffi- 
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cicntly  shown  the  sentiments  of  our  people ;  and  we  fearlessly  chaJleoge  fox 
hun  the  test  of  the  general  ballot  to  vindicate  the  whole  country  from  thifl 
aspersion  on  its  intelligence  and  its  patriotism. 

"  In  this  crisis  of  our  history,  such  is  the  man  whom  we  propose  for 
your  sufirnges,  and  such  his  qualifications  to  meet  and  fulfil  its  duties.  The 
issue  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  people  is  one  which  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  all  the  vast  consequences  of  welfare  or  misfortune  to  the 
country,  which  depend  ujwn  the  decision,  rest  with  each  citizen,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  influence  over  public  opinion  and  public  action. 
Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  so  discharge  our  duty  and  our  whole  duty,  to 
the  country  and  to  the  whole  country,  that,  in  the  result  of  the  approadbi- 
ing  contest,  we  may  with  honest  pride  join  our  voices  in  the  general  joy 
which  will  attend  success. 

These  movements  were  aided  by  an  impressive  letter  which 
had  been  written  by  Mr.  Clay,  from  Ashland,  in  the  month 
of  October ;  for,  although  this  letter  in  no  way  indicated  any 
individual  as  Mr.  Clay's  choice  for  the  presidency,  its  whole 
tendency  was  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  adheriug  to  the  settle- 
ment which  he  and  those  who  concurred  with  him  had  suc- 
ceeded in  eflecting.  It  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Clay  by  an  eai> 
nest  invitation  to  come  to  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  make  a 
public  address  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country;  an  in- 
vitation ^\^th  which  the  state  of  his  health  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  comply.  But  with  an  ability,  which  age  and  infirm- 
ity could  not  conquer,  and  with  a  patriotic  fervor  which  they 
could  not  chill,  he  displayed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  reference  to  their  party  divisions,  the  actual  ques- 
tions before  them.  On  his  authority,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated 
as  history:  1.  Tliat,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  was 
but  one  of  the  Compromise  Measures  that  was  seriously  as- 
sailed, but  that  on  this  one — the  law  relating  to  fugitives — an 
agitation  was  still  ke{)t  up,  which  had  provoked  the  people  of 
many  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  declare,  in  public  meetings, 
that  their  adherence  to  the  I'nion  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  law  ;  and  that  its  abandonment  would  be  the  signal 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  2.  That,  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  excepting  three,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  of  the  late  settlement,  and  a  lirm  attachment  to  the 
Union  ;  but  that  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  although  practi- 
cal exercise  of  the  alleged  right  of  secession  wfis  for  the  time 
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renounced,  its  theoretical  existence  was  still  asserted ;  and  that 
in  a  contingency  which,  said  Mr.  Clay,  was  neither  remote  nor 
impossible,  there  would  be  but  a  short  step  from  the  abstract 
assertion  of  the  right  to  its  actual  exercise ;  while,  in  South 
Carolina,  there  was  an  open  and  avowed  desire  to  quit  the 
Union,  and  the  people  were  divided  only  upon  the  question 
whether  they  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  States,  or 
proceed  by  separate  State  action.  3.  That  the  alternatives 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  either  to  prevent 
an  attempt  at  secession  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  States,  by 
treating  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
grsss  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  questions,  or  to  encoun- 
ter a  civil  war,  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  effort  of  any  State  to  quit  the  Union.* 

There  was,  therefore,  a  very  clear  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  Whig  party,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  tlie  South,  if  they  wished  either  for  party  success,  or,  for 
what  was  more  important,  namely,  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Union.  This  duty  was,  to  present  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  candidate  who  could  be  considered 
in  himself,  and  in  his  political  associations,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause of  his  professed  acceptance  of  a  "  platform,"  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  great  policy  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
Union  was  now  to  depend.  But,  in  the  North,  many  of  the 
public  men  and  some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Whig  party, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, continued  to  denounce  the  "Compromise  Measures,"  and 
bitterly  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Union  was,  or  had  been, 
in  any  danger.  This  ridicule  was  especially  directed  against 
Mr.  Webster.' 

^  There  is  extant  no  more  powerful  Whig  candidate  was  believed  to  be  po- 

argiiment  against  the  supposed  right  of  liticallj  connected  with  the  avowed  op- 

" ptaccjiblc  secession/*  and  there  is  no-  ponents  of   the    "  Compromise."      Mr. 

wheni  a  clearer  and  firmer  statement  of  Clay's  letter  is  specially  importatit  from 

the  right  and  duty  of  the  General  Gov-  the  fact  that  in  it  he  declared  his  con- 

emnient  to  prevent  the  secession  of  a  viction   that   the  famous  Virginia  and 

State  by  its  military  power,  than  are  con-  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798-'99  "  af- 

taincd  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Clay's,  of  Oc-  ford  no  color  or  countenance  to  the  pre- 

tober  3,  1851.     It  was  read  all  over  the  tensions  of  secession."     For  the  letter 

Union,  and  it  had  great  influence  in  pro-  itself,  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 

ducing   the   political    result  which   oc-  newspapers  of  this  period.     A  full  copy 

curred   in   the    election    of    Xovember,  of  it  is  now  before  me. 

185*2,  in  which   the   Democratic  candi-  *  Mr.  Webster  had  said,  in  a  public  dis- 

dato  was  successful,  mainly  because  the  course,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter: 
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But  we  must  now  turn  from  these  affairs  of  domestic  pol- 
itics to  observe  the  various  and  widely  differing  occupations 
with  which  the  winter  of  1851-'52  was  filled.  What  Mr.  Web- 
ster  did,  as  a  Senator  and  minister  of  State,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1851,  to 
the  month  of  May,  1862,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Marshfield, 
would  be  accounted  as  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in 
a  much  younger  man.  That  which  relates  to  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  country  is  easily  classified ;  but  there  were  two 
exertions  of  this  period  which  stand  by  themselves,  in  respect 
both  to  their  character  and  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  intel* 
lect  which  they  displayed.  He  was  now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  age  of  seventy.  When  we  look  back  uix)n  his 
previous  life,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  both  professional 
study  and  practice,  when  we  look  at  the  six  volumes  of  his 
speeches,  and  remember  that  they  contain  by  no  means  all  that 
he  has  uttered  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  popular 
assembly,  when  we  recall  the  personal  homage  which  wa« 
ever  drawing  upon  his  power  to  withstand  excitement,  when 
we  add  to  all  this  an  extensive  and  varied  correspondence 
of  business,  of  friendship,  of  public  and  private  affairs — and 
when  we  consider  that  to  his  other  functions  he  united  those 

»» There  are  pereons  weak  enough— foolish  one  would  replace  it  within  half  a  dozen 

enous'h — to  think,  to  believe,  and  to  nay,  that,  .,a„„a    ami  u^  n*^  Xat^a*  ^»  .»..«««.  ^^a  ..at 

If  the  ConBtllutlon  which  holds  these  States  >?^'^'  »^?  ^®  f)  ^^^*  <w  ^t^ong  and  effi- 

together  should  bo  broken  up,  there  wonld  cicnt  as  the  old  one.     But  Mr.  n  ebster 

be  found  other  uew  and  better  chaiug  to  bind  must    live  very  long  to    see  any   thine 

them.    This  is  ra«h!     This  ia  raph!     T  no  soriouslv  like  a  neril    to   the  Union       I? 

more  believe,  looking  at  the  thiriy-one  Stales  senoubiy  ukc  a  pern   lo  ine  union.     II 

which  compose  this  Union,  coverhitr  so  vast  women  should  ever  be  allowed  to  vote— 

a  country— embracing  so  many  climates,  so  as  we  trust  they  may  be  if  they  choose-^ 

many  moantalns,  so  many  rivors-I  no  more  it  ,Qay  be  possible  to  frighten  a  few  of 

believe,  if  this  Union  is  dissolved,  held  ti>-  .,        i  j     i.     •*!.    ^u  ?        e  ^'       i 

getheraslt  nowisby  theConstitutlon-that  \hc  oldest  with   the  spectre  of  diasolu- 

It  can  ever  be  reformed  on  any  basis,  than  1  tion,  but  not  the  great  majority."      It 

believe  that,  if,  by  the  flat  of  \lmli-hty  power,  ^as  such  utterances  as  these  which  led 

the  law  of  gravitation  should  be  abolished,  ..„  wu:.,  ,^--»„  ^r  iqko  «  u  -  ui  j 

and  the  orbs  which  compose  the  universe  ^"^  Whig  party  of  1852,  when  assembled 

Bhoold  rush  Into  illimitable  space,  iostling  in  convention,  to  tamper  with  the  great 

against  each  othi-r    they  could  be  brought  public    policy    involved    in    the    **  Com. 

Mckand  readjusted  into  harmony  by  a  new  rv««.«»:a«  if/%«  ...-^^  »»  ««,i  »k:»i,  i«^  -.  ..* 

prlnclpU  of  attraction."  promise  Measures,    and  which  led  vast 

numbers   of  men,  after   1852,   to   shut 

Thereupon,  one  of  the  principal  Whig  their  ears  to  all  the  warnings  which  the 

journals,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  a  wisest  and  greatest  statesmen  of  our  coun- 

▼ery  great  circulation,  quoting  this  para-  try — such  men  as  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr, 

graph,   denounced   Mr.  Webster   as  en-  Clay — had  given  them ;   warnings   that 

deavoring  to  ride   "  the  deadest  of  all  were  addressed  alike  to  both  sections  of 

by-gone  hacks,  a  National  Union  party,"  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  admoti- 

and  ridiculing  his  figure  of  the  law  of  ishing  them  that  a  civil  war  must  be  the 

gi'avitation,  it  declared  that,  if  the  present  result  of  any  serious  departure  from  the 

Union  were  "  shivered  to-morrow,  a  now  policy  of  1850. 
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of  a  practical  agrictdturist,  whose  concerns  of  his  fields  and 
herds  were  subjects  of  daily  attention — while  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  texture  and  volume  of  a  brain  that  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  which  there  is  re- 
corded knowledge,  we  must  still  wonder  that  its  energy  was 
not  long  ere  this  exhausted  or  impaired.  But  it  was  re- 
marked of  him,  even  when  he  appeared  to  make  great  exer- 
tions, that  he  seemed  always  to  have  a  reserved  fund  of  power, 
and  that  he  had  not,  however  great  or  exciting  the  demand 
upon  him,  put  forth  all  his  strength.  I  suppose  that  tliis  con- 
tinued to  be  true  of  him  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are 
arrived  ;  and  although  I  regard  it  as  unquestionable  that 
his  physical  constitution  was  now  much  weakened,  I  consider 
it  quite  as  certain  that  his  intellectual  resources,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  use  them,  were  as  yet  unchanged.  I  know  not  how  else 
to  account  for  the  two  performances  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  belong  to  very  different  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual effort. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1861,  the  New- York  Historical 
Society,  desiring  to  celebrate,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  their  foundation,  which  was  to  occur  in 
November,  invited  Mr.  Webster  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest at  the  time  proposed,  and  his  acceptance  was  postponed. 
But,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  signified  to  the  Society 
that  he  would  at  some  convenient  time  make  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Dignity  of  Historical  Compositions."  It  was  delivered 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1853. 

The  importance  of  this  discourse  consists  in  its  conception 
of  what  history  is,  of  its  true  character  and  form,  and  of  what 
may  be  done  in  making  it  valuable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  statesman  of  great  practical  experience 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  historical  writers  in  the  canons  of 
their  art ;  and,  regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
essay,  filled  with  a  great  richness  of  illustration,  and  leading  to 
certain  very  important  suggestions.  The  discourse  begins  with 
an  explanation  of  what  history  is,  in  comparison  with  epio 
poetry,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  famous 
Baying  is  true,  that  "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
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pie."  The  limitations  of  tliis  maxim  are  given  by  Mr.  Webster 
-vvitli  great  precision.  It  proceeds,  he  says,  upon  the  idea  Ijiat 
the  essential  characteristics  of  human  nature  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  in  all  ages.  This  has  been  found  to  be  true ;  and, 
accordingly,  so  far  as  history  presents  the  qualities  and  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  it  does  teach  by  example.  But,  tlien, 
he  adds,  the  character  of  man  so  much  varies  from  age  to  age, 
there  is  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  so  many  new  object* 
of  desire  and  aversion  arise,  and  so  many  new  and  powerful 
motives  spring  up,  that,  unless  history  is  so  written  as  to  reduce 
the  examples  of  the  past  to  elementary  principles  in  human  na- 
ture, freed  from  the  influence  of  temporary  conditions,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  new  relations  and  impulses  arising  from  the  actual 
state  of  things,  those  examples  of  the  j^ast  will  be  no  sure  indi- 
cation of  what  the  conduct  of  men  will  be  when  times  and  cir- 
cumstances change.  Historj^  therefore,  said  Mr.  Webster,  is  an 
example  which  may  teach  us  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  does  not  instruct  us  greatly  in  its  various  possible 
developments.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Republics,  and 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  present  to  us  the  love  of  liberty  as  a 
passion  of  intense  force.  That  passion  still  exists,  and  is  not 
less  intense ;  but  the  forms,  and  institutions  through  which  it 
acts  are  changed.  The  love  of  liberty  among  the  Greeks  was 
the  same  general  principle  of  human  nature  as  that  which  to- 
day animates  the  people  of  America ;  but  the  history  of  Grecian 
liberty  does  not  teach  us  how  to  attain  that  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  essential,  a  fixed  fundamental  law  imposing  limita- 
tions and  restraints  equally  on  governments  and  the  governed. 

The  discourse  next  proceeds  to  state  another  of  the  true  pur- 
poses of  history,  and  it  shows,  by  an  exliaustive  criticism,  the 
imperfections,  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  best  masters,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  historical  compositions.  History,  Mr. 
Webster  always  maintained,  is  not  adequately  written,  uuless 
it  illustrates  the  general  progress  of  society  in  knowledge  and 
the  arts,  and  the  changes  of  manners  and  pursuits.  The  great- 
est masters  of  history,  while  they  recite  public  transactions, 
omit,  in  a  large  degree,  what  belongs  to  the  civil,  social,  and 
domestic  progress  of  men  and  nations.  There  is  not,  he  said, 
a  good  civil  history  of  Rome,  nor  any  account  of  the  manners 
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and  habits  of  the  Romans  in  social  and  domestic  life,  such  as 
may  infonn  us  of  the  progress  of  her  citizens,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  times  of  Livy  and  Sallust.  What  wo 
know  of  the  private  pursuits  and  vices  of  the  Roman  people  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  we  obtain  chiefly  from  the 
rebukes  of  Sallust  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  So,  also,  what 
we  know  of  manners  and  social  life  among  the  Greeks,  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  their  theatre ;  but  the  Roman  theatre,  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  by  putting  their 
own  manners  upon  the  stage,  transferred  to  their  dramas  for- 
eign characters,  and  presented  Grecian  rather  than  Roman  life. 
How  much  wiser,  he  said,  was  Shakespeare,  who  presented  Eng- 
lish manners  and  English  history  f 

Mr.  Webster  then  gave  full  credit  to  what  the  labors  of 
Niebuhr,  Becker,  Arnold,  and  Merivale,  had  then  accomplished, 
in  furnishing  materials  for  a  social  history  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans.  But  his  conception  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  in 
this  respect,  was  of  a  history  in  which  we  may  not  only  see  the 
Roman  consul  and  the  Roman  general,  the  comitia  and  the 
forum,  but  also  Roman  hearths  and  altars,  the  Roman  matron 
at  the  head  of  her  household,  Roman  children  in  their  schools, 
and  the  whole  of  Roman  life  presented  to  our  view,  so  far  as 
the  materials  now  existing  in  separate  and  special  works  can 
afford  the  means. 

Noticing  the  same  defect  in  our  English  histories,  although 
acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to  Sharon  Turner,  to  Lin- 
gard,  and,  above  all,  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  not  omitting  to  refer 
to  Macaulay,  whose  work  was  then  in  progress,  and  to  the 
authors  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  he  said  that  there 
was  still  wanting  a  full,  thorough,  and  domestic  history  of  our 
English  ancestors,  tracing  the  progress  of  social  life  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  man  with  man,  the  advance  of  arts,  the  various 
changes  in  habits  and  occupations,  and  those  improvements  in 
domestic  life  which  have  meliorated  the  circumstances  of  men 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  tillage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  down,  and 
the  advancement  of  manufactures  from  their  inception.  He  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  two  sources  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  speak  in  private 
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conversation,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  had  a  theory  that  he 
often  enlarged  upon.  These  were  the  statutes  and  the  reports 
of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  which  he  said  are  overflow- 
ing fountains  of  knowledge  respecting  the  progress  of  society 
from  feudalism  until  we  reach  "  the  full  splendor  of  the  com- 
mercial age." 

Another  branch  of  this  discourse  was  devoted  to  a  literary 
analysis  of  history  as  an  art,  as  exhibited  in  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  making  a  critical  discrimination  between  the 
merit43  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and,  among  the  Latins, 
giving  the  highest  place  to  Sallust,  whose  writings,  I  think, 
were  more  constantly  read  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  they  were  cer- 
tainly more  often  quoted  by  him,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
Roman  historians. 

He  then  passed  to  our  American  history,  in  regard  to  which 
he  laid  down  the  canon  that  its  proper  treatment  requires  its 
division  into  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first,  he  said,  should 
extend  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  by  separate  com- 
munities and  governments,  to  the  year  1774,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion commences.  The  characteristic  features  to  be  developed, 
in  regard  to  this  epoch,  are  the  differences  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  separate  political  existence,  although  all  the  com- 
munities had  a  common  origin,  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
and  more  or  less  reference  to  the  constitution  and  common  law 
of  the  parent  country,  witli  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion carried  much  further,  and  more  completely  developed,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  establishment  of  national  institutions 
and  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers.  The  second  epoch  ia 
that  which  extends  from  1774,  when  the  colonies  first  acted 
together  as  a  confederacy,  to  the  year  1789,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  established.  The  third  epoch 
embraces  the  period  from  1789  to  the  present  time;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  dealing  with  events  too  recent,  this  period  may 
be  considered  as  closing  with  the  Administration  of  Wasliing- 
ton,  but  going  back  far  enough  into  the  second  to  trace  the 
events  and  occurrences  which  showed  the  necessity  for  a  Gten- 
oral  Government  difterent  from  that  of  the  articles  of  Confed- 
eration. The  discourse  closes  with  some  glowing  descriptions 
of  these  several  periods,  and  with  a  fervent  invocation  to  pres- 
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cnt  and  future  generations  to  preserve  the  institutions  which 
liad  been  prepared  for  them  through  a  series  of  events  mani- 
festly leading,  under  Providence,  to  a  defined  form  of  national 
liberty,  and  fixed  conditions  of  national  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  discourse  on  the  true  character  of  history  is  to  be 
judged,  not  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  as  the 
production  of  a  statesman,  whose  literary  resources  were  quite 
Buflicient  to  justify  him  in  giving  public  expression  to  his  own 
conceptions  of  this  art,  measured  and  illustrated  by  what  had 
or  had  not  been  done  by  its  great  writera.  Of  the  mere  learn- 
ing embraced  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  few  scholars  will 
question  its  accuracy,  so  far  as  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  use 
learning  in  the  exhibition  and  treatment  of  the  topic  before 
him.  He  wrote  jocularly  to  a  friend,  while  he  was  preparing 
this  discourse,  "  If  I  make  a  poor  figure  in  this  intended  ad- 
dress, no  matter ;  everybody  knows  that  I  know  nothing  but 
law  and  politics ; "  but  everybody  saw  that,  when  he  cliose  to 
turn  aside  from  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  to  explore  the 
fields  of  literature,  he  could  do  so  with  the  same  exactness,  and 
with  the  same  power  of  deducing  principles  of  art  and  criticism 
from  the  materials  appropriate  to  the  subject,  with  which  he 
could  draw  a  rule  of  law  or  a  course  of  public  policy  from  the 
materials  on  which  a  jurist  or  a  statesman  is  called  to  act. 

The  discourse  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  professional  engagement  in  New 
•Jersey,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  had  to  discuss,  upon  a  great  mass 
of  evidence,  the  question  of  the  original  invention  of  that  re- 
markable substance  which  is  known  in  the  arts  as  vulcanized 
india-ruhber.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  proofs  of  his  recognized 
power  of  labor,  and  of  his  willingness  to  exert  it,  that  litigants 
should  have  been  anxious  to  secure  his  services  in  causes  that 
involved  the  most  patient  and  minute  investigation  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  fact.  Par- 
ties interested  in  such  controversies  were  very  well  aware  that, 
in  some  mode,  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  accepted  such  an  engagement, 
would  possess  himself  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
a  manner  that  would  give  his  clients  the  full  benefit  of  his  great 
powers  of  argumentation.    He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
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extracting  from  those  who  had  studied  such  a  subject,  the  in- 
formation needful  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  and  of 
then  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  his  own  methods  of  ilhistration 
and  reasoning.  On  this  occasion,  having  to  analyze  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  printed  testimony,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
services  and  instruction  of  liis  associates  in  the  cause,*  going 
through  with  them,  step  by  step,  the  whole  of  the  historical  and 
scientific  parts  of  the  controversy.  He  then  cast  the  materials 
into  an  argument,  which  established  the  rights  of  his  client,  and 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of 
his  forensic  efforts.  There  is  a  striking  sketch  of  him,  at  this 
time,  by  his  professional  opponent  in  tlie  cause — ^liis  friend 
Mr.  Choate — contained  in  tlie  eulogy  delivered  by  him  at 
Dartmouth  College: 

**  The  professional  life  of  Mr.  Webster  began  in  the  spring  of  1805.  It 
mav  not  be  said  to  have  ended  until  he  died ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
happened  to  him  to  appear  in  court,  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  after  his  arga- 
ment  of  the  Goodyear  patent  for  improvements  in  the  preparati(m  of  india- 
rubber,  in  Trenton,  in  March,  18.')2. 

"  Tliere  I  saw  and  last  heard  him.  The  thirty-four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since,  a  member  of  this  college,  at  home  for  health,  I  first  saw  and 
heard  him.  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
defending  Jackman,  accused  of  the  robber}^  of  Goodrich,  had,  in  almost 
all  things,  changed  him.  The  raven  hair,  the  vigorous,  full  frame,  and 
firm  tread,  the  eminent  but  severe  beautv  of  the  countenance,  not  vet 
sealed  with  the  middle  age  of  man ;  the  exubernnt  demonstration  of  all 
sorts  of  power,  which  so  marked  him  at  first — for  these,  as  once  they  were, 
I  explored  in  vain.  Yet  how  fur  higher  was  the  interest  that  attended  him 
now :  his  sixty-nine  years  robed,  as  it  were,  with  honor  and  with  love, 
with  associations  of  great  service  done  to  the  State,  and  of  great  fame 
gathered  and  safe ;  and  then  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  cause  in  its  legal 
and  scientific  principles,  and  in  all  its  facts ;  the  admirable  clearness  and 
order  in  which  his  propositions  were  advanced  successively ;  the  power, 
the  occasional  high  ethical  tone,  the  appropriate  eloquence,  by  which  they 
were  made  probable  and  persuasive  to  the  judicial  reason,  these  announced 
the  leader  of  the  American  bar,  with  every  faculty  and  every  accomplish- 
ment by  which  he  had  won  that  proud  title,  wholly  unimpaired. 

*  The  late  Mr.  James  T.  Br.idy  and  Mr. —  to  make  bis  suggestions  to 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Dickcrson.  One  of  these  Mr.  Wehster.  Thereupon  Mr, re- 
gentlemen  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  paired  to  Mr.Webster*8  room,  and  spent 
elfort8  of  a  person,  who  had  some  rela-  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  in  un- 
tion  to  the  cause,  to  instruct  the  counsel  folding  hia  views  of  the  case.  On  the 
with  his  views  of  it ;  and,  without  ex-  following  morning,  Mr.  Webster  met  his 
pecting  to  be  taken  literally,  he  advised  associate  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  said 
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Tlie  relations  with  England,  in  regard  to  Central  American 
affairs,  had  remained  in  suspense  since  the  departure  of  Sir 
Henry  Bnlwer.  Mr.  Webster  was  now  very  anxious  either  to 
have  that  minister  retum,  or  that  his  place  should  be  tilled  by 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  with  full  powers.  The  following 
letters  relate  to  the  necessity  for  filling  the  English  mission, 
which  was  finally,  at  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion,  given  to  Mr. 

Orampton : ' 

■ 

[MR.   LAWKENCE  TO  MB.  WEBSTER.] 

(Pritaie  and  co7{fidential,) 

"  LoKDOKf  January  2, 1858. 

"My  deab  Sir:  ...  I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell,  at 
Richmond,  day  before  yesterday,  where  his  lordship  has  been  confined  to 
his  house  with  a  severe  cold.  On  that  occasion,  I  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  sending  a  minister  to  Washington,  with  power  to  bring  our 
long-pending  affairs  in  Central  America  to  a  settlement,  pointing  out  to 
his  lordship  the  trouble  that  might  be  brought  upon  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  further  delay.  Lord  John  wrote  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville on  the  same  day,  and  I  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  recall  himself 
to  your  recollection  (believing  that  you  had  proliably  forgotten  him),  and 
to  say  that  a  minister  should  bo  appointed,  and  sent  to  Washington  at  a 
very  early  day.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  will  be  pressed  hard  to  return  to  the 
United  States ;  he  wishes,  however,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  Europe.  I 
think,  now,  if  there  can  be  found  any  organized  government  in  Nicaragua, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  those  unsettled  points  to  a  conclusion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  Government  enter- 
tained so  strong  a  desire  to  settle  all  pending  questions  with  us  as  at  this 
moment. 

"  We  have  rumors  of  more  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  with  what  truth  1 
know  not,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  I  know,  desires 
to  retire. 

"  At  this  point  of  my  writing,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  called  to  say  that 
he  had  been  very  much  pressed  yesterday  and  to-day  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington at  once ;  and  that  his  physical  condition  was  such  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  cross  the  ocean  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  that  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Lord  Granville,  to  propose  drawing  up  various  pro- 
posals of  settlement  of  the  most  liberal  character,  and  of  submitting  them 

to  him,  *'  My  young  friend,  did  you  send  '   In  the  latter  part  of  December, 

Mr. to  mc  Last  evening?"  "Yes,  1851,  a  change  of  ministjur  occurred  in 

sir,  to  be  honest  about  it,  I  did  ;  but  I  England,  and  Lord  Granvinc  became  Sec- 

did  not  believe  he  would  go."     **  Ah,"  retary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,   under  Loni 

replied  Mr.  Webster,  with  a  smile,  "  you  John  Russell,  as  premier.    It  was  to  this 

appear  to  think  that  I  am  the  residuary  ministry  that  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion 

legatee  of  every  roan^s  nonsense."  was  made. 

77 
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to  you,  that-  you  might  comment  upon  them,  suggest  such  alterations  as 

you  think  proper,  and  return  to  this  Gk>Temment  any  one  of  the  proposals 

that  you  approve.   I  give  you  this  as  Sir  Ilcnry  gave  it  to  me,  stating  that 

I  could  not  recommend  any  other  course  than  that  of  sending  a  minister. 

Yet,  if  the  Government  were  willing  to  send  to  you  a  proposal  of  a  very 

liberal  character,  I  had  no  doubt  you  would  give  it  every  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  I  think  this  Government  is  becoming  tired  of  continuing  the 

protectorate,  and  will  abandon  it,  if  any  mode  can  be  adopted  to  save 

what  they  term  here  their  national  honor.     Sir  Henry  says,  if  you  answer 

at  once  that  he  must  come  to  you,  he  will  go.     I  think  Lord  Grai^Yille, 

when  the  proposal  is  made  by  Sir  Henry,  will  probably  insist  upon  his 

going. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Abbott  Lawrence.*' 

[sm  hexrt  bulwer  to  mr.  webster.] 

(PrivateJ) 

*'  LoxDox,  January  1, 18S8. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Webster  :  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  yon  to 
hear  from  me  at  this  time.  Tlie  wifth  and  intention  of  our  Government 
are  that  all  affairs,  and  especially  Central  American  affairs,  should  be 
settled  satisfactorily  ^vith  you  ;  and  they  wish  me  to  go  out  to  Washing- 
ton for  that  purpose.  I  object,  partly  on  account  of  my  health,  partly 
because  I  don't  see  my  way,  and  also  think  I  can  be  as  useful  here.  But 
what  I  wish  vou  in  confidence  to  tell  me  is : 

"  1.  Whether  any  minister  from  Nicaragua  is  at  Washington  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  i^*  a  reasonable  fellow,  and  has  the  power  to  do  what  is 
reasonable.  2.  Whether,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  vour  Government  and  ours 
can  come  to  an  understanding  ourselveK,  without  Nicaragua,  and  that 
you  will  thus  treat  the  affair  i  3.  Whether  there  is  any  plan  you  would 
like  or  propose  for  Grey  town  and  the  general  Mosquito  question,  which 
can  be  at  all  honorable  for  us  to  adopt,  and  which  would  yet  satisfy  you! 
And  4.  Whether,  if  we  agreed  to  such  a  plan,  the  matter  could  be  struck 
off  at  once  ? 

"  With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  health,  and  the  kindest  rcmem- 
brances  on  my  part  and  Lady  Bulwcr's  to  ]VIrs.  Webster, 

'*  I  am,  ever,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"H.   L.   BuLWER.** 
[MR.   LAWRENCE  TO  MR.  WEBSTER.] 

^  {Private.) 

"Lkoatiox  of  the  United  States,  Tx)7rD0x,  January  li^  ISSt. 
"Mt  DEAR  Sir;  I  wrote  to  you  last  week   that  Sir  Henry  Bulwet 
fronld  return  to  Washington.    This  information  was  communicated  to  me 
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by  Lord  Granville,  since  which  the  same  authority  has  infonned  me  that  Sir 
Henry  w'ished  very  much  to  be  excused,  and  that  some  other  person  would 
probably  be  appointed. 

*'  This  morning  I  received  your  private  letter  of  the  20th  of  December, 
in  which  you  again  urge  the  importance  of  having  a  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, with  fiill  power  to  adjust  the  Central  American  controversy,  and  also 
your  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Crampton  for  that  mission.  I  had  before 
given  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Crampton,  when  asked  respecting  his  qualifica- 
tions for  that  place,  which  was  in  full  accordance  with  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed. 

"  I  noticed  a  Cabinet  Council  was  to  be  held  to-day,  and  believing  this 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  minister  would  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, I  at  once  called  upon  Lord  Granville,  and  conmiunicated  the  contents 
of  your  letter.  His  lordship  informed  me  that  he  hoped  to  communicate 
to  me  the  result  of  the  matter  to-morrow  or  next  day.  If  a  selection  has 
not  been  made,  I  think  your  testimony  in  fJEtvor  of  Mr.  Crampton  will  give 
to  him  tlie  appointment ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  wUl  be  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  a  new  and  untried  man. 

^^  You  will  receive  by  this  mail  Lord  Granville^s  note  upon  the  afbir  of 
the  Prometheus  (which  I  think  should  satisfy  all  parties),  with  my  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  it. 

*'  I  hope  my  correspondence  upon  the  subject  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
President. 

^^  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  faithfully  your  obedient  servant, 

*^  Abbott  Lawbeitcb." 

[sir  henby  bui-wer  to  mr.  webster.] 

(Private.) 

"  LoHDOKf  Januarif  38, 18S9. 

"  Mt  dear  Mr.  Webster  :  It  has  been  at  last  decided,  and  I  think 
wisely,  that  Crampton  shall  be  my  successor  at  Washington.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  his  acquaintance  with  you,  and  his  general  ability, 
alike  justify  the  choice.  The  instructions  sent  to  him  are  friendly  in  the 
extreme ;  and  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  his  arranging  amicably  with  you 
whatever  differences  we  have  yet  to  settle. 

"  Had  there  appeared  any  peril  to  the  friendly  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  at  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic to  set  them  right,  but  this  not  appearing  to  me  the  case,  the  state  of 
my  health,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  things  at  home, 
were  all  against  the  voyage ;  and  I  thought  I  could  be  as  useful  here,  in 
aiding  Lord  Granville  in  the  instructions  given  to  Crampton,  as  in  fulfill- 
ing them  at  Washington. 

"  1  don't,  however,  I  can't,  abandon  all  hope  of  our  yet  again  meeting 
somewhere  or  somehow.  Of  this  rest  assurred,  my  great  respect  and  warm 
regard  will  attend  you  ever ;  and  while  I  always  cherish  for  your  country 
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the  most  grateful  recollections,  I  still  look  back  'with  constant  pride  and 

pleasure  at  our  social  and  political  intercourse.     May  God  prosper  all 

your  efforts  and  all  your  wishes ;  and  believe  that  no  one  can  say  this  more 

heartily  than 

"  Yours  most  sincerely  and  truly, 

"H.   L.   BULWEB. 

"  p.  S. — Lady  Bulwer  joins  me  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Webeter ; 
and  may  I  also  ask  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis. 


[MR.  WEBSTER  TO  SIR  HENRY  BULWER.] 

''  WABiiiiiaTOir,  FilbfWMry  10, 1863. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir  Henrt  :  I  have  receiyed  your  several  very  kind  private 
notes,  the  last  dated  January  28d.  I  exceedingly  regret,  my  dear  sir — none 
can  so  much  regret — that  you  are  not  to  return  to  us.  I  highly  respect 
your  public  character  and  conduct ;  and  not  that  only,  but  I  need  hardly 
add,  fhat  I  entertain  for  you  the  warmest  personal  friendship  and  esteem. 
I  count  it  one  of  the  rewards,  for  my  labor  in  this  department,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  form  and  cultivate  your  acquaintance.  The  news  is  that  you 
will  go  to  ^  sunny  Italy.'  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  quite  agreeable  to  yon, 
and,  on  that  account,  feel  bound  the  less  to  lament  that  I  may  not  see  you 
again  soon.  Qod  bless  and  prosper  you  and  yours,  wherever  you  may  be  1 
[  am  glad  Crampton  is  to  be  your  successor.  We  like  him  here.  I  pre- 
fer to  treat  with  him  rather  than  with  an  untried  person.  We  shall  go  to 
work  at  once  upon  Nicaragua. 

**  We  think  that  her  Majesty's  Government  has  behaved  with  great 
honor  and  justice  in  the  affair  of  the  Prometheus.  I  first  saw  Lord  Gran- 
ville when  and  where  I  first  saw  you — that  is  to  say,  in  Paris,  in  1880. 

"  If  you  please,  you  may  remind  him  of  it ;  and  tender  him  my  personal 

regard  and  good  wishes.    Mrs.  Webster  and  myself  send  our  very  kindest 

remembrances  to  Lady  Bulwer ;  and  Mrs.  Webster  adds :  *  Not  withholding 

any  portion  thereof  from  her  ladyship's  husband.'    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis 

will  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you  so  friendly  a  note  of  remembrance. 

Once  more,  my  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  that  my  friendship  and  good  wishes 

will  attend  you  ever. 

•*  Yours  faithfully, 

"  D.  W." 

There  are  two  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Webster  during  the 
spring  of  this  year,  which  are  now  seldom  referred  to,  but 
which  ought  to  find  their  place  in  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  exertions  he  was  at  this  time  making  to  perpetuate  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Union  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  create.  Thej 
were  made  at  Harrisburg  and  at  Annapolis.     At  Harrisburg, 
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on  the  1st  of  April,  wliere  he  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Legishtture,  he  said : 

"  I  should  be  insensible  indeed  to  the  highest  rewards  of  public  ser- 
vice, if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  terms  of  commendation  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Governor  to  distinguish  me,  and  the  warm  and  cordial  man- 
ner in  which,  in  your  kindness,  you  have  received  me  on  this  passing 
visit,  which  I  happened  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make.  Let  me  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  what  his  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
said  respecting  the  general,  national,  large,  and  comprehensive  political 
character  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  been  called, 
not  without  strong  claims  to  the  title,  the  keystone  State  of  the  arch 
of  the  Union.  She  is  vast  in  extent,  abundant  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources, and  remarkable  for  the  industry  of  her  citizens.  Her  rivers  on 
the  east  connect  her  with  the  Atlantic,  her  rivers  on  the  west  connect  her 
with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  above  all,  she  has  resources 
in  mineral  riches  beneath  her  soil  that  entitle  her  to  a  position  beyond  that 
of  any  other  of  her  sister  States.  She  has  improved  her  advantages  with 
diligent  industry  ;  and,  while  seeking  virtues  to  render  herself  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  fulfil  her  part  in  our  country,  it  is  true 
that  she  has  been  governed  by  local  prejudices,  local  attachments,  and  by 
narrow  feeling  as  little  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  is  central  in  posi- 
tion, she  is  on  the  line  which  divides  the  two  portions  of  the  country, 
separated  by  local  interests,  one  from  another,  and  she  is  disposed  always 
to  do  her  duty  to  both. 

"  I  admire  Pennsylvania  for  the  moderation  and  firmness,  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  which  have  animated  her  in  the  discharge  of  her 
obligations  in  view  of  the  questions  so  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  gen- 
eral political  harmony.  Your  Governor  has  done  me  more  than  justice  in 
what  he  has  said  of  my  public  services.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  entered 
public  life,  quite  too  long  for  myself,  and  perhaps  for  my  family ;  but  I 
assert  for  myself  one  merit  only,  and  of  that  I  may  be  proud,  as  it  attaches 
me  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  embracing 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  what  I  have  said  or  done  in  one 
public  station  or  another,  in  my  general  political  career,  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  Providence.  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  an  insig* 
nificant  State  under  any  circumstances,  if  she  had  remained  great  in  her 
resources,  in  her  soil,  and  in  her  people ;  and  everybody  would  have  looked 
upon  her  with  respect.  What,  after  all,  would  have  been  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania if  detached  and  isolated  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  com- 
pared with  your  Pennsylvania  as  you  now  behold  her  ?  What  would  she 
have  been  with  her  mineral  treasures,  with  no  power  to  develop  them, 
without  any  protection  from  the  national  flag  that  carries  them  in  pride 
and  triumph  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  It  was  that  comprehensive  course 
of  politics  which  rejects  local  ideas  and  a  narrow  view  of  political  prin- 
ciples, which  has  enabled  this  whole  people  to  speak  of  the  country  as 
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their  country,  and  has  made  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  what  she  now  i«, 
and  what,  I  hope,  she  may  long  continue  to  be,  as  I  before  said,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  of  the  Union.  If  it  had  happened  to  me  to  have  been 
before  this  assemblage,  in  this  place,  one  year  ago  to-day,  on  the  let  of 
last  April,  I  should  have  met  you  with  a  far  less  gladsome  heart  than  I 
now  do ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occurrences  of  great  import  have 
taken  place  within  that  last  year ;  that  measures  were  adopted,  by  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  men  of  all  parties,  calculated  to  adjust  local  differences, 
and  settle  the  agitating  questions  of  the  country. 

**  It  is  time  that  we  should  feel  kmdly  one  toward  another — ^feel 
that  we  are  one  people,  have  one  interest,  one  character,  one  liberty,  and 
one  destiny.    I  bore  an  humble  but  honest  part  in  the  procurement  of  the 
adjustment,  established  by  the  last  Congress ;  if  not  every  thing  all  could 
wish,  it  is  as  much  as  any  one  could  rationally  hope.    I  tnLst  to  your  own 
perception  to  see  the  great  degree  of  cheerfulness  prevailing  in  society 
around  you,  and  the  general  progress  of  all  interests  under  the  industry  of 
your  people ;  and  I  ask  whether  I  do  not  meet  you  under  better  auspices 
—happier  auspices  for  you — for  united  liberty  and  for  the  established  firat- 
emization  among  governments  of  the  same  republican  faith,  than  I  would 
have  a  year  since  ?    It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you 
by  discussing  any  political  question.     This  is  an  age  of  discussion,  and 
we  are  a  people  of  discussion ;  but  all  I  know  has  been  said  so  often,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it ;  but  I  have  come  here,  first,  to  be  present  in  per- 
son to  repeat  what  I  have  endeavored  to   do  by  letter — my  profound 
acknowledgments  to  the  Legislature  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  recent  act  of  my  official  life.'    It  is  a  com- 
pliment, the  remembrance  of  which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave.     It 
has  appeared,  and*  does  appear,  that  the  time  has  come,  in  the  progress  of 
affairs,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  its  vastly  increased  popular 
tion,  and  highly  elevated  improvement,  when  we,  the  dcscendauts  of  those 
who  achieved  independence,  and  established  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, are  bound  to  speak  out  to  the  whole  vrorld  of  mankind,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  cause  of  popular  Republican  Government.    Let  other  Gov- 
ernments do  as  they  will,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  traverse  the  earth,  and  make 
proselytes.    Our  business  is  to  proselyte  by  onr  example,  to  convert  man  to 
republicanism  by  showing  what  republicanism  can  do  in  promoting  the 
true  ends  of  government.     By  this  we  can  do  more  than  a  thousand  emis- 
saries, more  than  ten  thousand  Peter  the  Hermits. 

"  We  will  place  in  the  political  firmament  a  sun — high,  glowing,  cheer- 
ing— the  warming  influence  of  which  all  will  feel,  and  know  our  destiny  is 
great ;  and  any  man  falling  short  of  its  full  comprehension  is  not  fit  to  con- 
duct the  aflairs  of  this  Government.  Our  situation  is  peculiar..  *  Our  situa- 
tion is  peculiar.'   We  are  remote  from  our  adversaries ;  and,  if  we  were  not, 

*  The  Hiilsemann  Letter ;  for  which  sylyania  were  sent  to  him  in  a  formal 
the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn-    manner. 
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we  have  power,  thank  God,  to  defend  ourselves.  And  while  enjoying  the 
benefits,  and  seeinfi^  and  knowing  the  glorious  results  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, are  we  afraid  to  compare  it  with  any  in  the  world  ?  Airaid  to  com- 
pare the  security  of  property,  industrj^,  and  reputation,  as  witnessed  in  the 
United  States,  indeed,  the  several  States,  with  their  preservation  under  any 
other  government  of  the  earth  !  Revolutions  cannot  shock  us.  We  have 
no  dynasties  to  overturn,  and  we  have  none  to  erect  in  their  stead.  But 
the  great,  broad,  general,  beneficent  current  of  usefulness  and  virtue  flows 
by  us  like  your  noble  stream,  until  it  mingles  with  the  mighty  ocean.  I* 
look  no  further.  I  do  not  contemplate  what  might  happen  to  Pennsylvania 
when  separated  from  her  neighbors.  She  may  stand  alone,  nor  will  it  be 
forced  upon  her,  except  by  the  reality  of  fact,  I  look  forward  to  a  long 
existence  of  general  prosperity  and  of  republican  liberty.  For  myself,  I 
believe  that  ages  and  ages  hence  these  United  States  will  be  free  and  re- 
publican, still  making  constant  progress  in  general  confidence,  respect,  and 
prosperity.  It  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  solace  of  my  life  to  be  able  to 
say,  when  my  career  on  earth  may  end,  that  I  have  done  something,  though 
little,  toward  preserving  the  glorious  Constitution  of  my  country." 

The  speech  at  Annapolis  was  made  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment.    In  response  to  the  toast — 

**  Daniel  Webster :  Maryland  shows  her  attachment  to  the  Union  by 
honoring  its  able  defender  " — 

Mr.  Websteb  rose  and  said :  *'  Mr.  PREsroENT  and  Gentlemen  :  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  you  that  I  esteem  most  highly  this  testimony  of  respect.  I 
find  myself  in  the  political  capital  of  the  loyal  Union  State  of  Maryland. 
I  find  myself  at  a  table  at  which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  State,  and  of  all  parties  and  descriptions  of  politics,  are  assembled  ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  regard  this  as  a  particular  and  striking 
memorial  of  respect  and  honor  to  myself.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  nothing. 
It  is  the  cause  that  is  every  thing.  You  are  pleased  to  honor  me  only  be- 
cause I  support,  so  far  as  my  ability  will  allow,  that  cause  which  is  so  dear 
to  us  all — so  dear  to  all  good  men  in  the  country.  It  is  the  cause  of 
Union.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  States.  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  maintaining  of  all  those  political  associations  and  principles  which 
have  made  the  United  States  what  they  are. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  value  of  the  Union  in  this  company.  I 
came  here  rather  to  be  refreshed  and  edified  by  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  already. 

"Its  resolutions  of  the  10th  of  December  are  to  me  an  expression  so 
powerful,  BO  authentic,  and  so  conclusive  upon  the  judgment  of  Maryland, 
that  I  read  them  at  first,  and  read  them  since,  and  read  them  now,  with 
undiminished  delight.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  should  no  more  think  of  arg^u- 
ing  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  Union  in  this  assembly  than  I 
should  of  going  back  to  argue  the  propriety  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
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pendence,  or  to  argue  the  expediency  and  the  glory  of  having  adopted  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live,  or  of  arguing  the  utility  and  honor  and 
renown  of  Washington's  Administration.  Who  doubts  all  these  things 
here  ?  I  am  sure  not  one.  I  come  then,  gentlemen,  as  a  learner,  not  as  a 
teacher ;  I  come  to  partake  of  the  sentiments  that  fill  all  your  hearts ;  I 
come  to  be  edified  and  instructed  by  those  noble  and  patriotic  exposi- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  this  convention,  formed,  as  I  have  said,  of 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties,  coming  together  with  a  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  affirming  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  whatsoeyer 
t«nds  to  strengthen  that  Union,  by  a  unanimity  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded.  Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  your  resolutions  of  the  10th 
of  December  will  reach  to  the  extreme  North,  the  extreme  South,  and  the 
extreme  West ;  and  everybody  will  say  that,  amid  all  the  vagaries  which 
may  prevail  elsewhere,  this  respectable,  eminent,  and  distinguished  State, 
the  central  State  of  Maryland,  is  Union  to  the  backbone,  and  thoroughly. 

"  Tliere  are  considerations,  there  are  recollections,  which  naturally  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  man.  I  have  passed  around  to-day  among  scenes  that 
were  visited  in  old  times  bv  Washinj'ton.  I  have  been  in  the  room  where 
he  performed  the  crowning  act  of  his  military  life,  the  resignation  of  hia 
commission.  I  remember  that  he  said,  on  that  occasion :  *  Having  per- 
formed the  work  assigned  me,  I  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  country  to 
retire  from  public  siTvice.'  Gentlemen,  Washington,  with  all  his  siigacity, 
did  not  comprehend  his  own  destiny.  lie  did  not  see  the  long  track  of 
influences  which  was  to  follow  his  Revolutionary  character;  nay,  nor  when, 
many  years  afterward,  he  retired  from  the  civil  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, did  he  then  cease  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  public  concerns  and 
sentiments  of  the  country-,  and  he  never  will  cease.  He  said :  '  Having 
performed  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  public  service.'  He  has 
never  yet  performed  the  work  assigned  him,  and  he  never  will  until  the 
end  of  lime,  because,  gentlemen,  that  great  and  glorious  work  still  remain- 
ing will  ever  uphold  his  precepts,  his  exhortations,  and  his  example— the 
importance  and  the  value  of  this  Union  of  the  States.  In  that  respect  he 
works  now,  and  will  work  ever,  so  long  as  his  memory  shall  not  be  eifaced 
from  the  records  of  mankind.  I  think  I  hear  him  say  to-day,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  expressed  when  he  sent  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress  :  *Our  great  concern  has  been  so  to  manage  all 
our  dclil>erati()ns,  and  come  to  such  a  result,  as  shall  strengthen  tliat  Union 
which  makes  us  one  people.'  I  hear  him  say  that  to-day  ;  and  I  liear  him 
say  to-day,  in  the  words  of  his  Farewell  Address:  *Be  cautious  of  all  those 
who,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  admonish  you  that  you  can  be  happy 
under  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.'  Every  exhortation,  every  admonition, 
every  sentiment  that  proceeded  from  him  rings  in  these  times  constantly 
in  my  ears.  Nay,  I  think  I  hear  him  say  now,  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him,  he  would  revisit  the  earth,  and  would  be 
reclothed  with  the  bones  and  the  flesh  which  are  mouldering  at  Mount 
Vernon;  and  he  would  appear  to  his  countrymen  at  the  head  of  aiuuies,  oi 
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as  he  appeared  to  the  country  in  the  course  of  his  most  glorious  adminis- 
tration of  this  Government,  and  conjure  and  abjure  them,  by  every  con- 
sideration that  ought  to  have  weight  with  men :  ^  Hold  on  fast  by  that 
Constitution,  which  is  the  only  security  for  the  liberty  which  cost  me  and 
my  associates  a  seven  years'  war  of  fire  and  blood.' 

"  Gentlemen,  forgive  me.  When  I  think,  in  these  times,  that  there  arc 
many  that  are  apparently  disposed  to  undervalue  the  maxims  and  the  char- 
acter of  Washington,  I  confess  I  find  myself  borne  away,  often  beyond 
the  power  of  self-restraint ;  I  fear  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. Our  country  consists  in  its  liberty ;  our  country  next  consists  in  its 
institutions  of  constitutional  law;  and,  blessed  be  God,  our  country, 
America,  consists  next  in  the  great  example  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  and  have  left  that  example.  We  are  not  Americans  if  we  resist 
the  examples  of  our  predecessors,  any  more  than  if  we  trample  upon  the 
Constitution — the  work  of  their  hands.  If  we  have  real  American  hearts 
in  our  bosoms,  every  thing  they  said,  and  every  thiug  they  did,  to  honor 
and  ennoble  their  country,  impresses  us  with  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect and  regard. 

**  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  had  to  make  to  you  to-night,  by  proposing  to  you,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  my  heart,  *  The  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of  George 
Washington.' "     (The  toast  was  drunk  standing,  and  in  silence.) 

l^Ir.  Webster  resumed :  "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  In  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  in  the  rising  of  one  generation  after  another,  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly happen,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  does  happen,  and  has  happened,  that 
the  exact  principles  of  the  union  of  these  States  are  not  always  properly 
conceived.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore — though  I  do  not  propose  to 
entertain  this  company  by  discourse  upon  commonplaces — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  recur  now  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  original  principles  upon 
which  these  colonies  were  united,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  united, 
and  the  HmitAtion  upon  these  objects.  These  thirteen  colonies,  all  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  were  settled  on  this  continent  at  difierent  times,  and  under 
difierent  circumstances.  They  had  differences  of  religious  opinions.  They 
established  differences  of  local  law  and  administration.  They  were,  some 
of  them,  quite  remote  from  one  another;  but  they  were  all  subject  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  they  all  thought, 
and  thought  truly,  they  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tyranny 
of  England,  their  object  was  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  How  unite?  For  what  purposes  unite?  For  what  ends 
unite  ?  Why,  it  never  entered  into  their  conceptions  that  they  were  to 
consolidate  themselves  into  one  Government ;  that  they  were  to  cease  to 
be  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Carolina !  Not  at  all.  But 
they  were  to  unite  for  those  great  purposes  which  sfiould  enable  them  to 
make  a  stund  aijainst  the  tyranny  of  the  English  Government.  They  were 
to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  things  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and 
nothing  else.    The  objects  of  common  defence,  and  the  general  welfiire, 
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and  afterward  the  objects  connected  with  commerce  and  revenue,  -which 
were  important  to  all,  were  all  they  adopted  as  principles  and  objects  of 
union  and  association,  nothing  beyond  that. 

*'  As  I  have  said,  they  had  differences  of  religious  opinions.    Maryland, 
your  Maryland,  was  settled  as  a  Catholic  country,  always  tolerant,  always 
liberal,  persecuting  nobody.    Virginia  was  rather  inclined  to  the  religions 
notions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.     My  countrymen  at  the 
North  were  not  only  Protestants,  but  dissenters.    They  were  of  the  school 
of  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.    But  what  of  that  ?    When  all  these 
colonies  came  together  for  the  general  purpose  of  defence  against  a  com^ 
nion  enemy,  what  did  they  do  ?    Did  they  seek  to  merge  and  confound 
and  consolidate  all  these  States  into  one  great  community  ?     No  such 
thing.     They  meant  to  unite  ujwn  those  objects  which  were  necessary  for 
the  common  defence ;  and  they  meant  to  leave  every  thing  else  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  States,  to  do  just  a«»  they  thought  proper.     That  was  a  day  of 
liberality  and  justice.    It  was  a  day  in  which  religious  opinions  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  States,  for  general  defence.     Why,  sir,  did  anybody  at 
the  North,  did  any  Protestant  descendant  of  Cromwell,  or  any  descendant 
of  Ileury  Vane,  whoever  he  was,  feel  any  less  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Charles  Carroll,  because  he  was  a  Catholic  ? 
Not  at  all ;  nor  did  Maryland  hesitate  to  accord  the  meed  of  patriotism 
to  the  Adamses,  to  Alexander  Iliimilton,  to  Mr.  King,  or  whoever  else  be- 
longed to  the  North,  because  they  were  of  different  sentiments  in  religion. 
Their  association  was  i)olitical.     It  was  founded  upon  general  policy  and 
union,  a  sort  of  confederacy,  at  that  time,  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  and 
do  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  common  good.     Gentlemen,  I  hope, 
for  one,  never  to  see  the  original  idea  departed  from. 

"Now  we  come  to  other  propositions.  There  were  differences  of  laws. 
The  Southern  States,  without  their  own  fault,  by  a  course  of  events  for 
jvhich  they  were  not  responsible,  had  slavery  established  among  them. 
Did  not  all  the  North  know  that  ?  Did  not  they  deal  with  them  upon 
that  basis  ?  Did  not  they  recognize  that  state  of  things  ?  Entirely,  en- 
tirely. That  was  a  matter  of  local  legislation,  of  State  right  and  State 
administration,  with  which  the  North,  at  that  time,  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  interfere  in  any  respect  whatever ;  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  had,  because  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  did  not  enter  into  the 
original  scope  of  that  political  association  which  the  colonies  meant  to 
form. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  all — and  I 
thank  God  they  were  expressed  by  you  all — in  the  resolutions  passed 
here  on  the  10th  of  December.  You  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  ac(!Omplished  all  the  objects,  civil  and  political,  which 
the  most  sanguine  of  its  framers  and  friends  anticipated  ;  and  that  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  justly  riveted  to  its  principles 
by  the  memory  of  the  characters  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  framed  it, 
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as  well  as  by  the  blessings  they  liberally  bestow  throughout  the  world. 
That  is  my  sentiment.    My  heart  is  in  it. 

"I  live  and  breathe;  I  walk  and  sleep — ^I  had  almost  said  I  pray 
to  God  daily — ^in  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution.  Now  you  go  on  to 
assert  a  sentiment  equally  just.  Tou  say  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
these  blessings  would  lead  every  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  give  complete  and  full 
eflfcct  to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  laws  pursuant  thereto, 
intended  for  the  protection  of  any  part  of  this  great  common  country. 
True ;  every  word  true.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  that  any  State  North  or 
South,  which  departs  one  iota  from  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution,  is 
disloyal  to  this  Union. 

«  ^^  Further,  so  far  as  any  act  of  that  sort  has  been  committed,  such  a 
State  has  no  portion  of  my  regard.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  it.  I  re- 
buke it  wherever  I  speak,  and  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  express  my  sentiments.  If  there  are  States — and  I  am  afraid  there 
are — ^which  have  sought  by  ingenious  contrivances  of  State  Legislatures  to 
thwart  the  fair  exercise  and  fultilmcnt  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  passed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  compacts  of  the  Constitution,  that  State,  so  far,  is 
entitled  to  no  regard  from  me. 

"  At  the  North,  there  have  been  certainly  some  intimations  in  certain 
States  of  such  a  policy.  At  the  South,  another  danger  seems  to  have 
arisen ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  lamentation  to  me.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  secede  from  the 
Union  of  these  States.  *  Secede  1 ' — a  word  of  ominous  import.  Secede 
from  what  ?  Secede  from  this  Government  which  has  carried  the  country 
to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  1  To  secede  from  all 
the  honor  and  renown  which  it  has  accomplished  ?  And  to  secede  where  ? 
Wherever  there  is  a  terminus  a  quo  there  is  a  terminus  ad  quern.  "Where 
are  they  going?  Whoever  entertains  such  sentiments  I  regard  with  a 
spirit  of  commiseration ;  I  think  it  is  a  malady  of  the  mind.  I  think  that 
their  feelings  have  become  entirely  diseased.  I  think  that  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  the  part  of  prudence 
to  criminate,  or  taunt,  or  to  provoke.  Leave  them  to  their  own  considera- 
tion. Let  them  drink  in  secession  many  days,  and  inwardly  digest  it 
And,  so  far  as  I  have  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  this  medita- 
tion of  theirs  shall  never  be  disturbed ;  not  a  breath  shaU  ruffle  their  sen- 
sibility until  it  comes  to  a  point  where  something  is  done  that  amounts  to  an 
actual  conflict  mith  tfie  Constitution. 

"  It  is  painful  when  we  reflect  that  a  State  so  highly  distinguished — 6o 
fiill  of  high  spirits  and  cavaliers,  a  State  which  took  such  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  and  which  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  Government,  which  has  produced  so  many  men  who  have 
honored  the  country  and  honored  themselves  in  the  public  service — it  is 
painful,  I  say,  and  humiliating  to  consider  that  their  successors,  the  pres- 
ent generation,  seem  willing  to  forget  the  whole  glories  of  their  country,  • 
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to  take  one  stripe  and  one  star,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  A  re- 
turning sense  of  patriotism  and  prosperity  will  check  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  if  there  had  been  a  more  general  spirit  of  dis- 
union. I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  honest  and  honorable  men,  ingenu- 
ous men,  young  men  who  wish  to  live  for  glory  and  renown  and  character, 
will  ever  leave  that  Union  which  their  fathers  established,  that  Constitn- 
tion  which  has  made  their  State,  like  all  the  other  States,  what  it  is,  when 
they  come  to  sober  moments  of  candid  reflection. 

"  I  hope  that,  while  we  maintain,  as  the  State  of  Maryland  has  midn- 
taincd,  fixed  and  determined  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  we 
will  hold  no  parley — and  I  hold  no  parley — with  anybody  who  would  im- 
l)each  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  we  maintain  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  those  laws  of  adjustment  which  were  passed  by  the 
last  Congress,  to  settle  the  country,  while  we  hold  on  to  them  with  firm- 
ness and  decision,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  we  shall  take  a  course  not  to  pro- 
voke, or  taunt,  or  insult  those  who  fex^l  any  difl*eronce  of  sentiments.  I 
hold  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  measures  to  be  of  the  highest 
character  and  nature,  every  one  of  them,  out  and  out,  and  through  and 
through.  I  have  no  confidence  in  anybody  who  seeks  to  repeal,  or  any- 
body who  wishes  to  alter  or  modify  these  constitutional  provisions.  There 
they  are.  Many  of  these  great  measures  are  irrepealable.  The  settlement 
with  Texas  is  as  iiTcpcalable  as  the  admission  of  California.  Other  im- 
portant objects  of  legislation,  if  not  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  grants, 
and  therefore  not  so  irrepealable,  arc  just  as  important ;  and  we  arc  to 
hear  no  parleying  upon  it.  We  are  to  listen  to  no  modification  or  quali* 
fication.  They  were  passed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  they  must  be  performed  and  abided  by  in  whatever  event, 
and  at  whatever  cost. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland  was  pleased  to  allude  to 
me  as  one  who  had  run  some  risks  among  his  own  people  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  What  would  I  have  been  good  for  if  I  had  not  been  willing 
to  do  it  ?  I  do  not  consider  myself  bom  to  a  great  destiny,  but  bom  to 
one  destiny,  and  that  is  to  uphold  with  mind  and  heart  and  hand  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country'.  If  this  prophecy  may  fail,  my  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  will  never  fail  so  long  as  I  have  breath. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  looking  over,  this  moming, 
the  annals  of  your  beautiful  city  of  Annapolis,  I  find  what  I  should  expect  to 
find,  that,  when  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  proclaimed  here,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  it  was  ordained  to  be  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.  It  was 
celebrated ;  and,  according  to  the  good  fashions  of  Maryland,  there  was  a 
dinner  and  a  ball.  Among  the  toasts  on  that  occasion,  the  first  having 
tAken  notice  of  the  great  blessing  of  the  restoration  of  peace;,  I  find  that 
the  second  was,  *  The  United  States:  mav  their  confederacv  endure  forever!' 
That  confederacy  has  been  changed  into  a  more  beneficial  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  become  a  Constitution  better  calculated  to  secure  the 
rights  of  Ufi  all.    But  I  c€ho  the  sentiment  of  Annapolis,  and  I  say,  is 
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different  words,  though  in  the  same  sense,  *  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  may  it  endure  forever  1 ' " 

In  the  first  week  of  May  Mr.  Webster  made  a  visit  to 
Marshfield,  and,  while  there,  he  met  with  an  accident  by 
which  his  life  wa^,  for  the  moment,  in  great  perik  It  gave 
his  physical  system  a  shock  which  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  internal  disorders  of  the  following 
summer  and  autumn.  There  are  two  accounts  of  this  acci- 
dent— one  by  himself  and  one  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lanman, 
who  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  at  the  same  time,  but  who, 
being  a  young  and  active  man,  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Webster's 
narrative  was  dictated  the  next  day  in  a  letter  to  the  President : 

[to  the  FRESIDEin'.] 

"  MAXSHnzLD,  Sunday  Morning,  May  9, 1859. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  You  will  have  heard  of  my  accident  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  falling  from  a  carriage.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  I  set  out  to 
make  a  visit  to  Plymouth,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  with  Mr.  Lanman, 
my  clerk.  We  were  in  a  large  buggy,  or,  more  properly,  an  old-fashioned 
phaeton,  of  course  open  in  front,  and  with  two  horses.  About  nine  miles 
from  home,  the  king-bolt  or  transom-bolt,  as  I  believe  they  call  it  (which, 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  carriage,  goes  down  through  the  perch  into  the 
forward  axle-tree,  and  so  connects  the  fore-wheels  with  the  hind-wheels), 
broke,  and  the  body  of  the  carriage,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
threw  us  both  out,  headlong^  with  some  violence.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  were  ascending  a  hill,  and  going  slowly ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  wo 
could  hardly  have  escaped  with  our  lives.  In  falling,  I  threw  my  hands 
forward  to  protect  my  head  from  the  ground,  and  this  brought  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  hands  and  arms,  turning  back  the  hands, 
and  very  much  spraining  the  wrists.  The  shock  of  the  whole  system  was 
very  great.  My  head  hit  the  ground,  though  very  lightly,  and  with  no 
injury  except  a  little  scratching  of  the  forehead  upon  the  gravel.  Nor  was 
there  any  internal  injury.  It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  no  bone  was  in- 
jured in  any  degree,  but  I  think  now  that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
on  the  left  hand  was  slightly  fractured,  but  not  so  as  to  be  dislocated  or 
put  out  of  place.  It  may  probably  make  the  wrist  stiff  for  some  time. 
We  got  another  carriage,  and  came  home  as  soon  as  I  felt  well  enough, 
foreseeing  that  my  bruised  limbs  would  be  more  swollen  and  painful  to- 
day than  they  then  were.  In  point  of  fact,  the  pain,  though  very  severe 
last  night,  has  abated  this  morning,  but  the  swelling  has  not.  I  cannot 
use  my  hands  at  all,  and  am  quite  afraid  it  will  be  several  days  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  leave  my  room. 

*^  A  similar  accident  happened  to  me  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
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from  that  time  I  have  generally  been  quite  careful  to  avoid  the  like  occur- 
rence by  the  use  of  a  chain,  or  some  other  contrivance,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  bolt,  temporarily,  in  case  the  bolt  should  break.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  used  yesterday,  there  is  not  a  carriage  on  onr  premises,  great 
or  small,  double  or  single,  which  has  not  this  security ;  but  the  unlucky 
carriage  of  yesterday  was  not  built  originally  for  my  use,  and  I  had 
omitted  to  see  to  this  important  -particular.  It  is  quite  a  mercy  that 
the  consequences  of  the  fall  were  not  more  serious.  I  had  hardly  left 
the  \'illagc  where  it  happened  before  I  heard  that  Mr.  Webster  had  broken 
his  thigh,  and  that  the  fall  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  etc,  which  in- 
duced me  to  cause  telegraphic  messages  t^  l>e  sent  in  various  directions. 
^'  I  shall,  of  course,  my  dear  sir,  keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of 

things. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Dan-l  Webster. 

"  By  Charles  Lanmon.^ 

Mr.  Lanman's  account,  which  was  recently  written  for  tliis 
work,  is  as  follows  : 

*'  I  was  with  3Ir.  Webster  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  the 
spring  of  1853.  We  were  upon  our  way  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  ex- 
pecting to  enjoy  some  trout-fishing  in  a  prescn'cd  pond,  belonging  to  a 
friend.  I  was  driving  at  the  time  a  span  of  horses,  in  an  old-fashioned 
carriage,  and  the  instant  the  transom-bolt  was  broken  he  was  thrown 
headlong  to  the  earth ;  and,  when  I  lifted  him  up,  and  saw  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  face,  I  felt  as  if  the  end  of  time  had  arrived.  At  the 
moment  we  fell,  he  was  pointing  out  to  me  the  course  of  the  Mayflower, 
as  she  *  made  her  slow  progress  to  the  shore,'  near  Plymouth  Rock.  I 
helped  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  neighboring  house ;  kind  friends 
j)laced  him  on  a  bed,  and  a  physician  was  soon  in  attendance.  He  was 
quite  faint  for  a  time,  and,  as  he  lay  in  that  state,  the  interest  manifested 
by  those  who  came  to  see  him  was  intense.  Among  those  who  stood  by  was 
a  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  wlio  had  long  been  a  political  friend  of  hi& 
This  person  watched  the  wounded  man  with  intense  anxiety;  but  when 
Mr.  Webster,  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to  him  by  the  doctor,  replied 
with  promptness,  the  old  man  suddenly  exclaimed :  *  Thanh  God,  h^  hoi 
reason  I '  and,  bursting  into  tears,  wept  like  a  child.  I  subsequently  men- 
tioned this  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  said  that  he  had  noticed  it  himself^ 
and  was  affected  by  the  recollection.  After  remaining  near  the  scene  of 
the  accident  (whicrh  was  twelve  miles  from  Marshfield,  and  three  from 
Plymouth)  about  four  hours,  ho  was  conveyed  home,  and  there  remained 
confined  to  his  bod  for  ten  days.^    At  that  time  he  was  not  known  to  have 

*  Mr.  Wcfton  (the  carpenter)  said  :  shut  up  from  the  effeot  of  the  accident, 
"  He  seemed  to  decline  at\cr  that  fall  I  went  into  his  room  just  after  Anne 
from  the  wagon.    It  wa:i  while  he  was    had  carried  him  some  grueL     He  tasted 
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oeen  injared  internally,  but  both  arms  were  severely  bruised  and  sprained, 
BO  that  he  could  not  write  his  name  for  many  weeks.  During  the  few 
days  immediately  succeeding  the  accident,  he  was  perfectly  helpless, 
and  suffered  great  pain  ;  yet  he  was  cheerful,  and  told  an  unusual 
number  of  anecdotes.  During  this  period  he  sent  me  to  the  library  for  a 
copy  of  Milton,  and  bade  me  read  the  first  canto  aloud,  ^  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly.' As  I  proceeded,  he  would  occasionally  internipt  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descanting  upon  certain  ideas  which  he  thought  ^wonderfully 
grand  and  heautifuV  While  yet  his  arms  were  confined  in  a  sling, 
though,  in  other  respects,  he  was  quite  well,  he  amnsed  himself  by  walk- 
ing about  the  house,  now  peering  into  a  closet  or  trunk  filled  with  musty 
papers,  which  had  been  hidden  from  sight  for  many  years,  and  now  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  improvement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
household.  And  twenty  times  in  the  day,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him, 
would  he  visit  the  extensive  apartments  where  were  congregated  his  over- 
seer, the  various  assistants,  and  his  servants,  and  for  every  one  he  had  a 
playful  compliment,  and  the  kindest  words.  He  had  a  fashion  of  desig- 
nating me  as  the  *  Colonel^^  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  said  he  would  make 
me  a  *  Qeneral^  if  I  would  only  continue,  until  he  was  well  again,  to  write 
his  letters,  oyen  the  door&^  and  force  a  way  at  hU  command.  These  are 
trifling  incidents,  but  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
man.'' 

[to  the  president.] 

'*  MABflnFizLD,  May  12, 1853. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  yours  of  the  9th  at  ten  o'clock  last  even- 
ing, and  thank  you  for  your  kind  solicitude  about  my  health.  I  had  a 
great  escape,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  marvel  that  I  am 
among  the  living.  The  carriage  was  old-fashioned,  and  very  high  from 
the  ground.  A  fur  robe  had  been  thrown  over  the  front  board,  or  dasher, 
for  use  in  case  of  rain.  This  encumbered  my  feet,  so  that,  when  the  car- 
riage fell,  I  could  not  escape  a  direct  headlong  plunge  to  the  earth.  My 
arms  saved  me,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  were  not  broken  all  to  pieces. 
It  is  not  true,  as  some  of  the  papers  have  reported,  that  I  lost  my  senses, 
even  for  an  instimt ;  but  it  is  true,  that,  after  I  had  walked  to  the  house, 
a  chill  came  on,  which  made  my  teeth  chatter,  and  caused  a  shivering  of 
the  whole  body,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cas&<),  and 
then  for  a  moment  my  eyes  swam,  and  I  felt  dizzy.  We  were  three  miles 
north  of  Plymouth,  on  a  high  ground,  which  commanded  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  bay.     I  was  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Lanman  where  the  Mayflower  came 

it,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  told  Anne  left  the  room ;  and  he  looked  up  at  me 

to  ask  Mrs.  Webster  to  come  in.     She  with  his  piercinjif  black  eye,  with  a  little 

came,  and  said  :    *  What  do  you  want,  twinkle  in  it  of  fun,  and  said :  *  Mr.  Wes- 

dear  ?  *      He  looked  at  her  very  grave,  ton,  1  always  try  to  be  thankful  for  all 

and    spoke   very   solemnly — *  My  love,  the  blessinj^s  I  receive,  but  it  seems  to 

Pm  sick,  I'm  very  sick  ;  don*t  ever  give  me  that  Indian  meal  and  water  are  very 

me  another  drop  of  gruel  as  long  as  I  small  favors.*  "— { Ttcknor  MSS.      For 

live — ^not  a  single  drop.'     Mrs.  W an  account  of  Mr.  Weston,  see /Mil.) 
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to  anchor,  and  showing  him  the  island,  still  called  Captain's  Island,  which 
was  the  possession  of  Miles  Standish,  and  where  his  descendants  now  re- 
side. All  doors  were  opened,  and  every  aid  rendered,  as  all  the  villagers 
know  me,  at  least  by  sight.  I  was  particalarly  struck  by  the  attention, 
paid  me  by  an  intelligent  person  of  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He 
kept  his  eye  on  mine  for  half  an  Jiour,  hearing  my  conyersation  with 
others,  but  not  saying  a  word.  He  was  a  very  old  political  friend.  At 
length  I  perceived  his  face  began  to  color.  He  put  his  liandkerchicf  to 
his  eyes,  and  said,  with  emotion,  *  Your  mind  is  clear,  and  your  life  is  safe.* 

"  You  have,  my  dear  sir,  received  to-day,  probably,  my  letter  of  Sun- 
day, the  0th.  I  have  got  along  since  better  than  I  expected.  The  head 
turns  out  to  be  quite  uninjured,  except,  as  I  observed  in  my  laRt,  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  was  a  good  deal  broken  by  the  gravel.  All  within  is 
unimpaired,  unless,  I  ought  to  say,  that  so  violent  a  shock  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed the  bile  of  the  system,  and  gave  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  skin  and  eyes. 
As  to  my  hands  and  arms,  those  on  the  left  side  are  most  affected,  and,  at 
this  moment,  the  left  arm,  from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  shoulder,  is  thor- 
oughly black  and  blue.  I  believe  the  radius  of  that  arm  is  slightly  firao- 
tured  near  the  wrist.  It  is  occasionally  quite  painful.  I  have  had  it  put 
into  splints,  and  wear  it  in  a  sling,  bathing  it  constantly  in  cold  water,  to 
get  rid  of  the  swelling  as  soon  as  I  can.  My  right  arm,  although  very 
much  discolored,  is  not  so  much  swollen,  although  occasionally  somewhat 
painful ;  and  the  wrist  very  weak.  It  happened  to-day  that  I  was  left  alone 
in  my  room,  and,  wishing  to  go  out,  I  found  that  I  could  not  turn  the 
lock  or  latch,  nor  could  I  ring  the  bell.  I  walk  very  well,  although  such 
a  shock,  and  the  depletion  to  which  it  was  necessary  I  should  submit,  have 
rendered  me  rather  weak.  So  much,  my  dear  sir,  of  myself  up  to  this  time 
of  writing ;  and  I  will  keep  you  duly  informed  of  what  may  ensue. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  I  left  "Washington,  or  the  evening  before, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hulsemann,  which  I  took  with  me  to  Balti- 
more, and  there  and  thence  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hunter  an  answer  to  that 
part  of  it  which  signifies  his  intention  to  depart  from  the  United  States, 
and  his  reference  to  the  Austrian  Consul-Qeneral  (lilr.  Belmont)  in  his 
public  functions.  I  had  written,  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  a  private 
note  to  Mr.  McCurdy,  in  wliich  I  said  that  >Ir.  HUlsemann  was  expected 
to  leave  this  country ;  and  that  I  should  write  to  him,  on  my  return  from 
the  North,  respecting  certain  occurrences  between  Mr.  Hulsemann  and  the 
Department  of  State.  In  New  York  I  saw  Mr.  Belmont,  who  behaved 
very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  Mr.  Htilse- 

mann's  feelings  at  all.  .  .  .* 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

*  Copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  Mr.  the  intentions  of  my  Government  relating  to 

nulsemann  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  at  ^AhflTnU^^SlScp!"*  "^'^^^  *►*'  Government 

•<  Wabhinoton,  April  99,  I8$8.  ^*  The  Secri'tary  of  State  has  not  Judcped  lit 

"  On  my  recent  return  from  Flavann,  I  to  reply  to  the  note  which  I  coneldenHrii  roy 

fonnd  that  the  moment  had  arrlircd  to  ftilfll  duty  to  address  to  him,  dated  the  18th  of  De- 
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[to  the  PRE8IDBNT.] 

"  BosTOK,  May  19, 1862. 

"  My  deab  Sib  :  Yesterday  being  a  fair  day,  for  a  wonder,  I  came  up 
from  Marshfield  in  the  cars,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  suffered  more  from 
the  jarring  of  the  cars  than  I  anticipated.  My  shoulders  and  arms  were  full 
of  pain ;  and,  to  be  sure  of  right  treatment,  I  immediately  sent  for  Dr.  War- 
ren and  Dr.  JeflHcs,  who  held  a  consultation.  They  thought  that,  in  my 
anxiety  to  get  well  enough  to  travel  soon,  I  had  made  too  much  application 
of  ice-water,  liniments,  poultices,  etc. ;  they  recommended  an  abstinence 
from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  and  to  be  content  with  the  simple- use  of  the 
sling,  and  as  much  rest  in  the  limbs  as  I  could  obtain.  Ag  I  suggested,  in 
a  former  letter,  might  be  the  case,  the  shock  seems  to  have  summoned  into 
action  all  the  rheumatic  tendencies  of  the  system,  and  appearances  of 
bruises  and  much  discoloration  are  visible  in  parts  where  there  was  no 
actual  local  hurt.  I  can  walk  with  ease  and  strength,  but  I  cannot  put  on 
or  take  off  my  hat,  nor,  without  difficulty,  raise  a  cup  of  tea  to  my  mouth, 
I  can  sign  my  name,  though  not  without  effort.  My  anxiety  to  get  to 
Washington  is  extreme,  and  if  there  were  a 'good  vessel  going  to  Bal- 

cember,  in  relation  to  the  reception  and  the  **  ThoBe  verbal  assurances  have  not  given 

military  honors  rendered  to  Kossath  by  the  place  since  to  any  procecdintr  of  the  Secretary 

Fede;*al  authorities.  of  State  to  corroborate,  officially,  the  declara- 

*'The  Secretary  of  State  hod  led  me  to  tion  of  the  President,  and  to  produce  a  satiB- 
hope  that  my  iutcrviewp  with  hira,  in  the  factory  reconciliation. 
State  Department,  would  be  no  longer  com-  **  After  having  determined,  with  much  de- 
mented upon,  and  accompanied  by  derisive  liberation,  as  to  the  hostile  proceedings  ol 
remarks  in  certain  journals  of  Baltimore  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  alter  having  ex- 
Pbiladclphia.  These  assurances,  which  were  pericnccd  the  false  and  disagreeable  position 
even  given  to  me  in  writing,  have  only  led  which  had  resulted  therefrom,  I  bcncved  it 
to  more  virulcut  attacks,  which  were  con-  to  be  my  duty  to  declare,  for  very  evident 
tinned  in  one  widcyy-circnlated  Journal  of  motives  of  propriety,  that  my  Government 
New  Orleans.  And,  on  my  passage  through  would  no  longer  permit  mu  lo  remain  hero, 
that  city.  I  had  been  the  object  or  very  dfs-  and  continue  official  relations  with  the  prin- 
agrceable  demonstrations.  I  considered  it  cipal  promoter  of  the  Kossuth  epirtode,  so 
my  duty  at  that  time— 21st  of  November— to  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
Inform  the  President  of  these  annoyances  so  "  I  profit  by  this  occasion  to  express  to 
singularly  patronized:  and,  thereupon,  the  the  President  my  respectftil  thanks  for  his  in- 
Sec  retary  of  Stat«  declared  to  me— 28th  No-  variably  obli.4ng  conduct  toward  me. 
vember— that  thenceforth  his  relations  with  **Mr.  A.  Belmont.  Consul-Gcneral  of  Ans- 
me  should  be  had  only  in  writing.  trla,  at  New  York,  will  continue  his  Ainctiona 

"  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  Secretary  of  until  further  orders. 
State  judged  fit  to  pronounce  publicly,  and  •       "Receive,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  ex 

In  the  presence  of  Kossuth,  a  revolutionary  pression  of  my  high  considoratitm.^^ 
speech,  in  which  he  strenuously  encouraged  .  p^x.    a        *  r  oi.  ^ 

Hungary  to  a  new  rebeUion,  and  formally  Answer  of  the  Secretary  ol  ^5tate  : 

proposed  a  sentiment  to  the  speedy  emanci-  "DwrAimtusr  o»  St*™,       i 

pation  of  that  kingdem.  WA^niNoiv!*,  jr.iy  3,  mi.  f 

**  This  demonstration  was  ofsnch  ft  strange  **  Sir  :  Your  communication  to  the  Sec- 
character— was  so  contrary  to  the  simplest  retary  of  State,  of  the  2Uth  ultimo,  announ- 
international  courtesy,  as  well  as  to  the  post-  cing  yonr  intention  to  leave  the  United  States, 
tive  promises  which  you  had  given  me  in  the  and  stating  that  Mr.  A.  Belmont,  the  Consul- 
Department  of  State— that  I  consider  it  my  General  of  Austria,  at  New  York,  will  con- 
duty  to  address  myself  to  the  highest  author-  tinue  in  the^iischarge  of  his  fUnct^^ns  until 
ity  of  the  Repabllc.  to  be  assured  whether  farther  orders,  has  been  received, 
this  discourse  was  the  expression  of  the  sen-  **  In  reply.  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  yoa 
timents  of  the  Government  of  the  United  that,  as  Mr.  Belmont  Is  well  known  to  the 
States  Secretary  of  State  as  a  gentleman  of  much 

"I  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  be  enabled  to  respectability,  any  communicjition  which  it 
iay  that  the  Imperial  Government,  approv-  may  be  proper  for  .him  to  address  to  the  de- 
ing  my  course,  lias  rendered  justice  to  tlio  partment,  in  his  official  character,  will  be  re- 
declaration which  the  President  considered  it  ceived  with  entire  respect 
proper  to  make  to  me  on  the  12th  of  Janu-.         "  I  avail  myself  of  tnis  occasion  to  offer  to 
ftry,  with  the  design  of  maintaining  the  good  you.  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  considp- 
connections  existing  between  Austria  and  lion, 
the  UniUsd  States.  "  W.  Hustsb,  Aeting  8«erf' 
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timorc,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  settled  weather,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
embark,  so  much  do  I  dread  the  shakmg  of  the  cars.  The  doctors  think, 
however,  that  tlicy  can  put  me  in  condition  for  travelling  in  the  ordinaiy 
way  by  Monday,  the  24th,  when  I  propose  to  leave  Boston,  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  things  go  on  prosperouslv. 

^^  3Ir.  Iluntcr  sends  me  the  dispatches ;  and  I  am  glad  to  seo  that  thingi 
go  on  without  much  difficulty.  Our  great  trouble  is  Mexico.  The  Gof^ 
emment  of  that  country  seems  to  act  as  if  it  intended  to  provoke  the 
United  States  to  take  another  slice  of  its  territory,  and  pay  for  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  concerned  in  the  Government. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Dah'l  Websteb." 

[to  tiie  president.] 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive,  on  Saturday,  yonr 
letter  of  the  20th,  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  for 
my  restoration  to  health.     . 

"My  case  is  rather  singular,  I  think;  and  I  hardly  know  wliat  to 
make  of  it.  Tlic  swelling  has  very  much  left  my  hands  and  arms,  and 
it  turns  out  that  there  is  no  bone  injured  in  either;  but  they  arc  exceed- 
ingly weak,  and  not  unfrequcntly  quite  painful.  I  left  the  worst  of  them 
out  of  the  sling  for  half  an  hour  on  Saturday,  at  Fancuil  Hall,  and  it  gave 
me  a  troubled  night.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  drove  out  to  see  Colonel 
Perkins,  six  miles ;  the  motion  of  the  carriage  caused  great  uneasiness, 
which  I  am  not  free  from  this  morning.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  here,  and  to  keep  as  still  as  possible.  I 
mn  at  a  private  house,  where  the  good  people  have  kindness,  enough  to 
give  me  little  disturbance. 

*'  Twelve  o'cIocL — Since  writing  thus  far,  I  have  seen  Dr.  JeflrieB,  and, 
under  his  advice,  have  concluded  on  taking  the  boat  for  New  York  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  the  weather  should  be  fair,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  as  tm  easttTu  storm  seems  to  l>e  on  the  wing. 

'*  I  ccmcur  very  much  with  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Ilulsemann,  but 
shall  have  one  idea  to  suggest  when  we  meet. 

**My  views  concur  entirely  ^-ith  yours  in  regard  to  Mexico.    I  believe 

is  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  that  all  the  magnates  of  Mexico 

look  to  personal  benefits  and  bribery  in  all  things. 

"  Yet  I  think  the  English  Government  will  have  too  much  sense  to 
help  them  in  disappointing  the  just  expectations  of  the  United  States; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  of  their  conduct, 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

**Dan*l  Webtter." 

■ 

The  allusion  in  the  last  of  these  letters  to  "  Faneuil 
Hall"  is  to  a  speech  which  he   made  there  on  the  oi 
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May.  The  people  of  Boston  were  intensely  anxious  to  see 
liinij  after  tlie  accident  at  Marslifield — to  see  him  upon  their 
rostrum,  and  to  know  that  he  was  yet  what  he  had  always 
been.  It  was  not  quite  prudent  in  him  to  comply* with  their 
wishes,  for  he  was  not  wholly  recovered,  and  he  had  little 
strength.  His  physicians,  however,  consented,  and  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  of  both  the  principal  political  parties  of  the  time.  '  His 
address  was  read  with  eagerness  throughout  the  country ;  for 
all  men  were  interested  to  know  whether  the  manifestations  of 
his  intellect  were  to  continue  to  be  what  they  had  been.  Avoid- 
ing political  topics,  he  said  : 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Crrr  Council  of  Boston  :  I 
tender  you  my  hearty  thanks,  my  deep-felt  gratitude)  for  this  unexpected 
expression  of  your  regard  toward  me  as  one  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  and 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  an  old  and  consistent  friend  of  mine,  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  your  sentiments 
toward  me  on  this  occasion. 

"And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Boston,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  I 
am  here ;  I  am  glad  to  see  every  face  that  iUumines  and  is  illumined  in 
t^is  assembly. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  this  occasion  is  altogether  agreeable.  I  left  the  place 
of  my  appropriate  public  duties,  at  the  approach  of  the  sunmier,  to  visit 
my  home,  and  to  see  to  some  personal  affairs  which  demanded  attention. 
I  came  with  no  purpose  or  expectation  of  addressing  a  popular  assembly, 
or  of  meeting  any  mass  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  have  been  arrested  by 
the  vote  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston,  inviting  me,  with  a  unanimity 
which  affects  my  feelings  deeply,  to  meet  them  and  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Boston  here,  not  as  a  public  man,  but  as  a  private  man ;  not  as  one 
who  occupies  or  exercises  any  share  of  the  public  authority,  but  as  one  of 
themselves,  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  midst  of  them, 
enjoying  their  association  and  acquaintance,  and  cultivating  their  regard. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  said  that  I  should  come  here  to-day,  to 
discuss  no  political  questions ;  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  no  con- 
troverted point  of  policy  in  our  Government,  or  any  thing  growing  out  of 
the  present  state  of  opinion,  in  the  community,  about  which  men  differ. 
In  the  first  place,  fellow-citizens,  I  abstain  from  all  such  discussions,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  for  such  a  discussion.  This  is  a  friendly, 
social,  personal,  neighborly  meeting,  and  not  one  assembled  for  political 
purposes.  You  will  allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  were  a  fit  occasion 
for  me  to  express  political  opinions,  I  have  no  new  opinions  to  express,  no 
new  political  character  to  assume.  What  I  think  upon  important  pending 
topics  has  been  so  oflen  spoken  and  written  .by  me,  within  the  last  two 
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years,  with  fhll  heart  and  honest  purpose,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
to-day ;  and  what  also  are  my  opinions  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  need  not  now  repeat.  I  say  that  I  hare 
nothing  to  add,  nothing  to  retract  from  my  former  opinions.  I  hare 
neither  explanation  nor  qualification  to  offer.  I  propose  to  you  and  my 
fellow-citizeDs  throughout  the  country  no  platform  but  the  platform  of 
my  life  and  character.  I  have  no  new  pronyses  to  make  to  my  country- 
men, I  haye  no  assurance  to  give  but  the  assurance  of  my  reputation.  I 
am  known.  What  I  have  been  and  what  I  am  is  known ;  and  upon  that 
knowledge  I  rely  to-day,  with  my  countrymen,  and  before  my  countrymen; 
and  the  rest  is  theirs.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  although  it  be  not  an 
occasion  for  the  public  discussion  of  controverted  questions,  it  is  an.  occa- 
sion on  which  we  may  feel  what  is  the  position  we  occupy.  This  ii 
Faneuil  Hall — apen. 

"  The  ornaments  on  its  walls  are  the  pictures  of  the  great  and  im- 
mortal founders  of  our  liberties.  No  man  can  stand  here  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  past,  with  proper  feelings  for  the  present,  or  with  proper 
aspirations  for  the  future;  no  man  can  stand  in  Faneuil  Hall,  surrounded 
by  those. images  of  our  ancestors,  these  portraits  of  Revolutionary  charac- 
ters, without  reflecting  that  they  are  consecrated  by  early  associations, 
ennobled  by  early  efforts  for  liberty,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest 
posterity  by  durable  records. 

"  Gentlemen,  here  we  are  in  what  we  justly  call  the  *  Cradle  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty.'  Here  we  are  on  the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  the  events, 
military  and  civil,  with  which  the  revolution  of  the  country  commenced. 
And  in  all  time  past,  and  in  the  present  time,  and  until  (he  love  of  liberty 
is  extinguished  in  future  generations,  this  place  will  be  held  in  the  most 
affectionate  remembrance. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  for  me  to  say  that,  as 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  were  wont  to  offer 
prayers  to  God  daily,  with  their  faces  turned  always  toward  Jerusalem,  so 
the  patriotic  and  ingenuous  youth  of  this  and  succeeding  generations,  who 
wish  to  Icam  and  know  the  true  origin  of  the  independence  of  the  country, 
and  its  early  achievements  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  wish  to  imbibe  into 
their  own  hearts  the  fulness  of  that  spirit,  will  keep  their  attention  turned 
constantly  to  this  spot,  whence  issued  the  light  which  in  1775  illumined 
the  continent.  But,  gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens,  not  to  pursue  even 
these  general  remarks  too  far,  I  turn  to  other  topics  more  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  path  of  politics  is  a  thorny  path.  It  is  agreeable  some- 
times to  turn  aside  from  it,  and  walk  over  the  velvet  verdure  of  a  gentle 
vale,  flushed  with  all  the  flowers  and  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  personal 
friendship,  and  social  regard.  It  is  for  one  of  these  walks  that  we  have 
assembled  here  to-day,  leaving  the  rough  road  of  disputations  and  pol- 
itics, and  walking  over  no  frozen  and  no  burning  marl,  but  among  glades 
of  lofty  recollections  of  the  past,  and  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  cannot.shut  cor  eyes,  and  the  intelligent  part  of  man 
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kind  does  not  shut  its  eyes,  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  to 
which  this  country  has  risen,  under  the  present  popular  fonn  of  govern- 
ment— and  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all.  There  may  be  some  things  which 
we  might  wish  were  better,  many  which  might  be  worse.  But,  on  the 
whole,  rrhere  does  the  sun,  from  its  rising  to  its  setting,  throw  its  beams 
upon  a  people  more  prosperous,  more  happy,  more  growing  in  reputation 
and  rcnov/n,  than  the  States  of  United  America? 

"  Kow,  gentlemen,  whence  do  these  blessings  flow  ?  Whence  comes  all 
the  prosperity  we  enjoy  ?  How  is  it,  that,  on  the  whole  continent,  from 
the  frozen  zone  to  Cape  Horn,  there  is  no  people  like  that  of  the  United 
States — no  people  which  can  show  a  growth  like  theirs — ^no  goyemment 
or  people  that  can  stand  up  before  ttie  world,  like  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  present  themselves  boldly  and  fearlessly 
to  the  respect,  ay,  and  even  to  the  admiration  of  all  nations?  How  is 
this  ?  In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,^  all,  or  a  great  deal  of  our  prosperity,  is 
to  be  referred  to  our  early  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  regulated, 
constitutional,  popular  liberty,  and  our  early  adoption  of  these  principles 
in  the  establishment  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  The  Tory 
writers  of  England,  whose  aim,  as  you  well  know,  gentlemen,  has  generally 
been  to  show  that  the  people  are  best  governed  when  they  have  little  or 
no  share  in  the  government,  maintain  that  those  abpve  can  govern  those 
below,  better  than  those  below  can  govern  themselves.  That  is  not  our 
theory.  We  hold  that  there  is  nothing  above,  and  nothing  below — that 
all  stand  on  an  equality ;  each  enjoys  his  part  of  the  public  prosperity, 
and  suflers  his  portion  of  the  public  adversity ;  each  at  the  same  time 
bearing  his  part,  and  exercising  his  appropriate  right  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  his  country.    Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  writers  of  this  school,  says : 

*How  BinaU,  of  all  thAthnman  hearts  endure. 
The  part  that  kings  or  lawe  can  caoae  or  care  1  * 

"  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  most  evils  be- 
longing to  social  or  individual  life ;  they  can  establish  despotism ;  they 
can  restrain  political  opinion ;  they  can  prevent  men  from  expressing  their 
free  thoughts;  kings  and  laws  can  impose  intolerably  burdensome  taxes; 
they  can  exclude  the  masses  from  all  participation  in  the  government ; 
they  can  bring  about  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  public  good  and* 
public  liberties  will  be  destroyed,  and  trodden  down  )>y  military  power ; 
they  can  obstruct  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  education ;  they  can 
render  men  servile;  and  they  can  darken,  blind,  and  almost  extinguish 
the  intellectual  element  of  humanity.  Is  not  this  much  ?  Are  not  these 
great  evils  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  political  institutions  of  this 
country,  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil,  an?  the  very  elements  of  his 
happiness  or  misery  ?  It  is  true,  it  is  very  true,  that  a  man's  condition 
may  depend  in  many  respects  on  personal  circumstances ;  on  his  health, 
on  his  means  for  the  education  of  his  children ;  but  his  fortune,  good  or 
evil,  is  influenced  deeply,  mainly,  and  essentially,  by  the  laws  of  his  coon- 
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try.  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  great  Bolation  of  the  question,  now  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  heretofore  a  question  subsisting  all  over 
Europe — the  true  nature  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  8tatcs.  But  I  say  to  you,  and  to  our  whole  country,  and  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  and  aristocratic  powers  and  feudal  systems  that  exist, 
that  it  is  to  self-govcmmcnt,  the  great  principle  of  popular  representation 
and  administration,  the  system  that  lets  in  all  to  participate  in  the  coun* 
sels  that  are  to  assign  the  good  or  evil  of  all,  that  we  owe  what  we  are  and 
what  we  hope  to  be. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  who  docs  not  see  this  ?  Who  supposes  that  any  * 
thing  but  the  independence  of  this  country  would  have  made  us  .what  we 
are  ?  Suppose  that  mother  England  had  treated  us  with  the  utmost  in- 
dulgence; that  the  counsels  most  favorable  to  the  colonies  had  prevailed; 
that  we  had  been  made  a  spoiled  child ;  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  before, 
and  shall  continue  to  say  till  the  time  of  my  death,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  any  colonial  system  of  government  to  raise  a  country  and  raise  a 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  It  is  independence ;  self-govcm- 
mcnt ;  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  make  laws  for  themselves ;  that  has 
elevated  us  from  the  subdued  feeling  of  colonial  subjection,  and  placed  us 
where  we  arc.    It  is  independence : 

*  Hail,  independeaco  I  hall  tboa  next  best  gift 
To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  son!  1  * 

^^  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  our  blessings  grow  essentially  from  our 
form  of  government,  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  that  form, 
and  their  desire  to  help  on  the  general  progress  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  true  American  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  who  docs  not  delight,  day  and  night,  in  reflecting  that  our  prog- 
ress is  onward,  that  the  people  are  more  happy,  and  more  and  more  en- 
lightened, successful,  and  renowned  every  day.  This  is  a  source  of  particu- 
lar happiness  to  every  honest  American'  heart.  Whatever  his  individual 
condition  may  be ;  however  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  in  whatever  circum- 
stances of  elevation  or  depression  he  may  find  himself,  he  still  partakes  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  has,  in  short,  a  dividend  (if  I 
may  use  a  commercial  expression),  he  has  a  dividend,  payable  not  quarterly, 
but  daily,  out  of  the  fund  of  general  happiness  and  prosperity  which  the 
country  enjoys. 

'^And  now  let  me  ask,  on  what  portions  of  the  globe,  in  how  many 
regions  that  men  call  civilized,  does  the  same  thing  exist  ?  There  are,  xm- 
doubtedly,  some  other  nations  in  which  the  people  feel  the  same  individ- 
ual interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  government;  but  they  are  few. 
But  take  nations  as  a  whole,  look  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and,  among 
the  many  millions  who  constitute  the  subjects  of  its  arbitrary  governments, 
how  many  feel  that  their  own  individual  happiness  and  respectability  are 
objects  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  authority  which  is  over  them  f 
Does  not  the  mass  content  itself  with  the  hope  that  the  government  may 
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cease  to  be  so  opprcssiye  on  their  industry,  so  burdensome  with  taxation, 
and  so  full  of  restraint  on  their  personal  liberty  1  How  many  arbitrary 
sovereigns  care  mainly  about  the  individual  prosperity  of  their  subjects,^ 
and  instead  of  considering  the  means  by  which  their  government  may 
become  an  important  rival  to  another,  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  contest 
by  standing  armies  and  herfvy  taxation,  concern  themselves  for  the  inter- 
ests of  those  that  are  governed,  who  pay  for  the  gorgeous  appendages  of 
military  power,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  despotism  ! 

"The  truth  is,  that  the  general  theory  of  politics  which  has  sprung  out 
of  the  feudal  system  has  mainly  been  to  strengthen  governments  as  against 
one  another;  to  make  one  throne  a  match  for  other  thrones;  and  to  this 
end  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  by  severe  and  oppressive  taxation  on 
the  people.  The  theory  of  the  feudal  system  is  that  of  leader  and  depend- 
ant; and  the  better  instruction  or  greater  elevation  of  the  masses  in  their 
character  as  men  never  entered  into  its  notions. 

"  Compare  our  condition  with  theirs.  Why,  there  are  more  men  in  the 
United  States,  I  had  almost  said — attached  to  their  Government,  loving 
their  Government,  feeling  keenly  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  Government,  alive  to  every  thing  that  conduces  to  the  inter- 
est of  their  Government,  and  rejoicing  that  they  live  under  this  Govern- 
ment— than  you  can  find  on  ten  thousand  millions  of  acres,  among  nations 
called  civilized  in  the  Old  World,  but  living  under  arbitrary  sway. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  Bostonians.  We  live  here  on  this  little 
peninsula,  little  in  territory,  not  little  in  intelligence;  circumscribed  in 
acres,  not  circumscribed  by  any  known  boimdary  in  tliQ  respect  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  But  we,  Bostonians,  live  here  and  partake  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country.  We  are  not  exclusive.  We  desire  that  every 
enjoyment  that  we  possess  should  be  participated  in  by  others ;  and  we 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  our  whole  country,  its  renown  and  its  honor. 

"  We  may  consider  ourselves  commercially  as  a  nation  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  a  sovereign  community  growing  daily  more  powerful.  We  see 
that  the  national  spirit  and  enterprise  is  gathering  strength  with  its 
growth ;  and  further  than  that,  we  are  sure  that,  in  those  mental  and  intel- 
lectual efforts  which  mark  the  age,  we  have  made  respectable  progress. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  asked,  *  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? '  It 
may  now  be  asked,  *  What  intelligent  man  in  all  Europe  docs  not  read 
American  books  ? '  Samuel  Rogers  reads  them.  Henry  Hallam  reada 
them.  Macaulay  reads  them.  McCulloch  reads  them.  Lord  Mahon  reads 
them,  and  sometimes  finds  himself  answered  when  he  comments  on  them. 
And  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  England  who  does  not  read  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  especially  our  legal  and  historical  works.  And  in  France, 
Thiers  and  Guizot  read  them,  and,  throughout  the  vast  population  of 
France,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  greater  devotion  paid  to  the 
study  of  pur  popular  institutions,  to  the  principles  which  have  raised  us 
to  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand,  than  there  is  paid  to  the  monarchical 
institutions  and  principles  of  government  of  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
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America  is  no  longer  undistinguished  for  letters  or  for  literature.  I  will 
not  mention  the  authors  of  our  own  day,  now  living,  who  have  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  their  literary  productions,  espe- 
cially in  the  department*  of  historical  composition. 

"  Rather  a  curious  incident  happened  lately,  in  which  my  name  was 
enrolled  with  those  of  men  of  letters ;  for  th%re  is  of  course  no  end  to 
blunders.  There  appeared  an  article  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Madrid,  in- 
tended to  be  civil  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  wa» 
declared  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  and  illustrious  production,  known 
and  honored  in  most  countries  as  *  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.'  Ye  shades  of  Noah  Webster  1  How  will  you  not  be  offended 
at  this  intrusion  on  your  rights  and  your  repose  I  ^  He  make  my  Diction- 
ary ! '  he  will  exclaim ;  '  he  never  could  have  made  my  Spelling-book  I ' 
And  this  would  be  true.  I  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  disclaim  the  com- 
pliment of  the  tioyal  Court  Gazette  of  Madrid,  and  decline  to  be  classed 
with  men  of  letters.  lu  the  literary  sense  of  that  phrase,  I  certainly  am  no 
man  of  letters ;  although,  when  official  duties  require  it,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  sometimes  written  a  letter. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  friendly  meeting.  We  assemble  socially,  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  to  interchange  personal  regards,  and  to  congratulate  one 
another  upon  the  prosperity  and  fair  prospects  of  the  country.  Let  ua 
enjoy,  both  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude,  the  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  poured  out  around  us. 

*  Ileucc,  loathed  Melancholy  I 
But  come,  thon  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yelcpcd  Eaphrosyne, 
And  in  thy  ri<;ht  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
We'll  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee, , 
In  nnreprovSd  pleasures  free.* 

"  Gentlemen,  the  growth  of  this  city  is  remarkable,  and  in  any  other 
country  would  be  most  remarkable.  I  came  here  to  take  my  residence 
among  you  in  the  year  1816.  The  population  of  Boston  was  then  forty 
thousand.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  forty  thousjmd.  And  its  increase 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  the  arts  and  manufactures,  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

"  And  now  what  is  Boston  ?  What  is  the  character  of  Boston  ?  What 
are  the  essential  elements  of  her  prosperity  ?  Why,  she  is  nearly  unrivalled 
on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  for  her  important  efforts  in  behalf  of  and  exten- 
sive benefits  for  her  own  citizens,  and  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
What  will  you  say,  which  perhaps  you  all  know,  when  you  are  informed 
that  the  amount  of  public  taxes  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  education 
alone,  amounts  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  tax  laid  by  the  public  author- 
ities ?  Where  do  you  find  that  elsewhere  '\  Where  do  you  find  another 
Boston  in  this  respect  ?  Where  do  you  find  one-quarter  of  the  \\Tiole  tax, 
paid  by  individuals,  flowing  from  the  public,  devoted  to  education,  in  ad- 
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« 
dition  to  the  very  great  amounts  paid  to  the  teachers  of  private  schools? 
Nowhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

Tlie  city  of  Boston  pays  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a. 
year  for  the  support  of  religious  instruction  and  public  worship.  Where 
do  you  find  that  elsewhere  ?  Tell  me  the  place,  the  city,  the  spot,  the 
country,  the  world  over,  where  so  great  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  paid  for  religious  instruction.  That  is  Boston.  This  prin- 
ciple which  we  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  we  cultivate.  We  seek  to 
educate  the  people.  We  seek  to  improve  men's  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition. In  short,  we  seek  to  work  upon  mind  as  well  as  on  matter.  And, 
in  working  oh  mind,  it  enlarges  the  human  intellect  and  the  human  heart. 
We  know,  when  we  work  upon  materials  immortal  and  imperishable,  that 
they  will  bear  the  impress  which  we  place  upon  them  tlirough  endless  ages 
to  come.  If  wc  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the  dust. 
But  if  wc  work  on  men's  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fellow-men,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and  which  will 
brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

*'  And,  my  friends,  that  charity  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  that  charity 
which  cnduroth  all  things,  beareth  all  .things,  hopeth  all  things,  is  not 
more  conspicuously  exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  globe  than  among  our 
own  people.  The  personal  attendance  on  the  poor,  the  bounties  of  all 
those  who  have  the  means  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  necessitous, 
and  administer  to  their  welfare,  are  just  themes  of  praise.  And  above  all 
that,  let  me  say,  and  let  it  be  known  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what 
Boston  has  been,  what  Boston  is,  what  Boston  will  be,  what  Boston  has 
done,  and  will  do,  let  me  say  to  those  that  Boston  has  given  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  charitable  purposes  throughout  ths  United  States^  and 
throughout  the  world, 

"  Gentlemen,  my  heart  warms,  my  blood  quickens  in  my  veins,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  munificent  gifts,  grants,  and  provisions  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  for  the  morals,  enlightenment,  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  citizens,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  the  aOluence  of  Boston.  And 
I  never  think  of  all  this  without  having  my  attention  turned  to  a  venerable 
citizen  now  in  my  eye,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  [Colonel  Perkins  occupied 
a  scat  upon  the  floor.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  him].  Will  he,  at  my 
request,  rise  and  show  his  benevolent  countenance  to  the  people  ?  God 
bless  him !  Ho  is  an  honor  to  his  city,  an  honor  to  his  State,  and  an 
honor  to  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  perfumed  by  his  benevolent 
actions,  and  go  down  as  sweet  odor  to  our  children's  children.  Gentle- 
men, the  happiness  of  mankind  is  not  always  in  their  control ;  but  some- 
thing accidental,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  providential,  in  the 
cour3(i  of  things  governs  it.  We  live  in  an  age  so  infinitely  beyond  the 
aged  that  preceded  us,  that  we  can  consider  ourselves  now,  in  .this  our  day 
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and  generation,  as  emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  and  just  getting  into  the 
light.  We  begin  to  see  where  we  are.  We  begin  to  see  a  new  world.  A 
new  rush  of  ideas  comes  over  us. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  the  great  Humboldt  stood  on,  the  mountains  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  amid  their  gorgeous  forests  and  foliage,  their  onsui 
passed  flowers,  their  genial  warmth,  and,  under  the  brilliant  constella- 
tions of  the  South,  his  heart  burst  out  in  an  effusion  of  sympathy  toward 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  *  How  unhappy,'  said  he, 
*  are  those  members  of  the  human  race,  who  are  doomed  to  live  in  those 
melancholy  regions  which  we  call  the  temperate  zones  1 '  And  so  this  gen- 
eration, gentlemen,  upraised  from  the  temporate  zones  of  former  times,  and 
culminating  at  the  recently-attained  and  lofty  tops  of  present  knowledge 
and  science,  looks  back  with  some  indifference  upon  the  history  of  past 
times.  We  think  them  torpid,  uninformed,  and  unenterprising ;  and  well 
may  we  think  them  so,  comparatively,  in  the  effulgence  of  the  splendid 
light  of  science,  skill,  invention,  enterprise,  and  knowledge,  which  has 
burst  upon  our  times. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Locke  says  that  time  is  measured  by  the  passage  of 
ideas  through  menls  minds.  If  that  be  so,  we  live  a  great  while  in  a  few 
revolutions  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  If  new  ideas,  new  thoughts,  new 
contemplations,  new  hopes,  constitute  life,  why,  then,  we  have  lived  much, 
whether  we  have  lived  many  or  few  years,  according  as  they  are  usually 
estimated.  The  age  is  remarkable.  New  thoughts  press,  and  new  inven- 
tions crowd  upon  us.  We  used  to  say,  proverbially,  that  a  thing  was  done 
as  quick  as  thought ;  but  that  is  a  lingering  mode  of  expression  nowa- 
days. A  groat  many  things  are  done  much  quicker  than  some  men^s 
thoughts.  Thought  cannot  keep  up  with  electricity.  While  we  are  talk- 
ing, the  thoughts  caunot  travel  as  fast  as  electricity  can  give  them  to  the 
world.  While  I  am  now  speaking,  the  word  which  last  left  my  lips  has 
already  been  seized  by  lightning,  and,  before  I  can  utter  a  few  sentences 
more,  will  be  read  not  only  in  New  York  and  Washington,  but  also  in 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis ;  and  my  words  will 
all  be  read  with  some  interest,  not  because  they  are  mine,  but  because  they 
proceed  from  Faneuil  Hall,  from  which  place  all  know  that,  in  important 
periods  of  the  past,  no  voice  was  heard  but  that  of  determined,  resolute, 
national  patriotism. 

"  So,  gentlemen,  we  live  much,  though  our  years  may  be  few.  For  my 
part,  I  hardly  envy  the  patriarchs  for  the  many  years  of  their  lives.  They 
neither  saw  as  much  nor  enjoyed  as  much  as  we  see  and  enjoy.  In  truth, 
I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  felicity  of  Methusaleh's  longevity. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  let  us  be  grateful  for  all  our  blessings ;  and  perform 
our  duties  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  men,  as  patriots,  and  as  Christians. 

*'  We  all  feel  that  we  have  a  country,  not  Boston  alone,  nor  Massachu- 
setts alone,  but  composed  and  bound  up  by  that  vast  Union  of  independent 
States  which  are  united  under  a  common  Constitution.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  States  are  all  fellow-citizenff ;  and  he.  is  narrow  in  his  prejudices 
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and  his  politics  who  would  reject  any  of  those  citizens  from  the  great 
American  brotherhood. 

"  We  see  here  to-day  delegate  members  from  one  of  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian denominations  in  the  United  States,  coming  from  the  North,  prob- 
ably, certainly  from  the  South  and  West.  And  who  is  not  glad  to  see 
them  ?  They  come  as  friends ;  and  who  >^ould  wish  to  see  them  in  any 
other  capacity  ?  And,  as  for  myself,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  them,  I  bid  you 
welcome.  [The  members  of  the  Methodist  Conference  now  rose  in  a  body.] 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty. 
Welcome  to  Boston,  the  seat  of  commerce,  enterprise,  and  literature.  Wel- 
come to  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  public  education.  We  welcome  you 
for  your  many  Christian  virtues,  and  for  the  good  you  have  accomplished 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  not  been  an 
uninterested  reader  of  your  history.  I  know  something  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley. Dying  at  a  great  age,  shortly  after  our  independence  was  secured, 
these  were  his  last  words :  *  The  workmen  die,  but  the  work  goes  on.' 
The  workmen  who  framed  the  institutions  and.  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  have  passed  away,  but  their  work  lives  after  them.  Those  same 
institutions  and  that  same  Constitution  have  been  upheld  by  us,  and  I 
trust  vdW  be  sustained  by  our  children  forever.  Although  the  workmen 
may  die,  yet  may  the  work  go  on. 

"  I  have  read,  many  years  since,  the  biography  of  John  Wesley,  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  the  great  founder  and  apostle  of  the  society,  who  died, 
I  think,  in  1791,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  His  last  words 
were :  *  The  best  of  all  is  that  God  is  with  us.*  These  sentiments  have  been 
wonderfully  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Methodism,  of  which 
Southey  said  so  strongly,  that  it  was  *  religion  in  eabnest.' 

"Now,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  prolong  this  occasion  further.  My 
friend  Mr.  Hillard*  has  lately  quoted  an  extract  from  some  stanzas, 
written  long  ago,  and  which  I  remember  from  my  youth,  although  I  had 
not  remembered  their  authorship.  These  may  properly  be  referred  to  on 
the  present  occasion.    One  line  is : 

*Te  Bolid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  oratlonB.* 

This  I  take  to  myself,  and  am'  bound  to  obey  the  injunction.  The  con- 
comitant line  falls  in  remarkably  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  these 
times  and  this  place : 

*  Ye  Bolid  men  of  Boston,  drink  no  strong  potations.* 

Let  us  all  give  just  heed  to  these  admonitions. 

"  But  now,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  scan  the  future.  To  some  degree 
the  past  may  interpret  it ;  but,  \a  its  whole  length  it  lies  far  beyond  our 
vision.  We  must  commit  ourselves  and  our  country  to  the  hand  of 
Providence.  We  may  indulge  hopes,  high  and  exalted  hopes,  humbly  and 
meekly  before  God,  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we  of  this 

1  Hon.  George  S.  HiUard. 
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generation  enjoy  -will  descend  to  otrr  latest  posterity,  with  ten  thousand 
times  the  brilliancy  of  yonder  setting  sun !  " 

Mr.  Webster  was  again  in  Washington  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  Whig  National  Convention,  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  was  soon  to  assemble  in  Baltimore. 
On  the  day  of  its  meeting,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  ir 
Massachusetts : 

.  [to  the  rev.   dr.   PUTNAM,  OP  ROXBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS.] 

''  Wasbikoton,  June  16, 185S. 

**  Mt  dear  -Sir  :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  your  letter  has  gratified 
me.  What  I  have  desired  through  life,  next  to  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  the  blessing  of  Qod,  is  the  approbation  of  such  men  as  yoursel£ 
There  was  never  a  moment  in  my  life  when  I  would  have  forfeited  that 
approbation  from  any  temptation  of  popular  honors  or  public  office. 

"  What  may  take  place  to-day,  in  Baltimore,  I  know  not ;  but  of  one 
thing,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  be  assured,  that  is,  that  I  shall  meet  the  re- 
sult, whatever  it  may  be,  with  a  composed  mind. 

'*  With  the  highest  regard,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

**  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  and  was  in  session  six  days.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Webster  might  have  been  effected  at  once,  if  a  large  number 
of  the  delegates  had  not  come  to  the  convention  with  the  piu*- 
pose  of  making  President  Fillmore  the  candidate ;  for,  of  those 
who  considered  that  the  policy  embodied  in  the  *'  Compromise 
Measures  "  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  ought  to  be  a  real  representative  of  that  policy, 
there  were  at  all  times  more  than  enough  to  have  made  Mr. 
Webster  the  nominee.  But,  through  fifty-two  successive  bal- 
lotings,  this  great  majority  of  the  convention  continued  to 
divide  their  votes  between  Mr.  Pillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  and 
thus  to  render  it  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  successful  candi- 
date would  be  General  Scott,  whom  none  of  them  professed  to 
desire.  It  is  of  no  importance  notv  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  the  delegates,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  or  those  who  desired  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Webster,  ought  to  have  given  way  to  eaeli  other,  although,  ii 
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History  were  to  be  required  to  decide  such  a  question,  upon  the 
personal  claims  of  the  two  statesmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  her  verdict.  But,  in  such  assemblies,  men  rarely 
stop  to  consider  what  record  they  are  making  for  others  or  for 
themselves.  They  press  on  with  preconceived  ideas  of  public 
policy  and  duty,  but  with  little  comprehension  of  what  is 
most  fit,  until  a  result  is  reached  which  is  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sense  of  what  the  public  interest 
demands.  So  it  was  on  this  occasion.  On  the  fifty-third  bal- 
loting, General  Scott  received  a  few  more  votes  than  the  neces- 
sary majority,  and  was  declared  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party,  according  to  the  usages  of  such  bodies.* 

That  Mr.  Webster  was  disappointed  and  hurt  by  the  action 
of  this  convention,  is  not  to  be  concealed.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  grounds  on  which,  more  than  on  all  others,  he  re- 
gretted this  result.  He  thought  the  nomination  was  due  to 
himself;  so  did  a  great  majority  of  his  coimtrymen,  and  so  will 
posterity  say.  But  liis  principal  chagrin  arose  from  the  fact 
that,   as  regarded  himself,   the  recorded    proceedings,   unex- 

*  Ihe  following  are  the  ballotings  of  the  convenlion : 
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plained,  would  lead  to  false  inferences  in  respect  to  the  estimar 
tion  in  wliieli  his  public  services  were  held;  and  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  Whig  party  would  be 
in  an  equivocal  position  in  respect  to  the  "  Compromise  Meaa- 
nres,"  and  the  public  policy  on  which  they  were  founded.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day,  when  the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention was  known  in  TVashington,  a  procession,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music,  serenaded  General  Scott,  and  afterward  visited 
the  residences  of  other  distinguished  persons*,  among  them  that 
of  Mr.  Webster.  In  response  to  their  call,  Mr.  Webster  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  from  his  window.     He  said  : 

•*  You,  my  fellow-citizens,  with  many  others,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  (in  arduous  and  protracted  duty  at  Baltimore,  in  making  a 
selection  of  a  fit  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  so  happened  that  my  name  was  used  before  that 
assembly.  The  convention,  however,  I  dare  say,  did  its  best — exercised 
its  wisest  and  soundest  discretion ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  have  no  personal 
feelings  in  tlie  matter.  1  remain  the  same  in  opinion,  in  principle,  and  in 
position,  that  I  have  ever  been. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing :  you  may  be  assured  there  is 
not  one  among  you  who  will  sleep  better  to-night  thai^  I  shall.  I  shall 
rise  to-morrow  morning  with  the  lark  ;  and,  though  he  is  a  better  songster 
than  I  am,  yet  I  shall  greet  the  purple  east  as  jocund,  as  gratified,  and  as 
satisfied,  as  he. 

"I  tender  y^u  my  thanks  for  this  call  of  friendly  regard.  I  wish  you 
well.  Beneath  these  brilliant  stars,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful 
evening,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  health 
and  happiness." 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention,  several  of  the  dele- 
gations repaired  to  Washington.  The  members  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Webster,  which  he 
gave  them  at  his  own  house.  In  reply  to  a  somewhat  formal 
address,  made  to  him  by  one  of  their  number,  in  whi^h  it  was 
observed  that  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates to  cast  their  votes  for  him,  at  any  time  after  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  President  Fillmore  could  not  receive  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Webster  said  that  "  he  regretted  that  their 
policy  had  appeared  to  be  necessary,  only  because  it  would 
write  a  fidse  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  By  the 
record  it  appeared  that,  in  all  the  numerous  ballotings,  the 
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Poutheni  delegates  had  failed  to  cast  their  votes  for  him,  even 
after  the  hope  of  success  for  their  favorite  candidate  liad  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  causes  that  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  his  support  were  not  of  record.  He  supposed  ho  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  quietly  to  this  apparent  reflection  upon 
his  public  life  ;  but  still,  knowing  the  circumstances  that  influ- 
enced them,  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aflfect  his  feelings 
towai'd  his  Southern  friends."  * 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Webster's  biographer  to  rewrite  the 
"  false  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country  "  to  which  he  then 
alluded ;  and,  although  the  truth  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  made  that  history,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  in  which  these  nominating  bodies  often 
reach  their  results.  The  delegations  of  Southern  Whigs,  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1852,  came  there  with  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  "  Compromise  Meas- 
ures," and  most  of  them  regarded  Mr.  Fillmore  as  the  true 
i-epresentativc  of  that  policy.  They  encountered,  in  the  North- 
ern friends  of  General  Scott,  a  strong  disinclination,  and,  in 
fact,  a  decided  refusal  to  have  the  Whig  party  committed  to  the 
aflinnation  of  that  policy.  As  the  ballotings  proceeded,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  General  Scott 
were  determined  to  obstruct  the  adoption  of  a  party  "platform," 
w^hich  should  declare  the  binding  character  of  the  settlement 
that  had  lately  been  eflected  in  Congress.  Such  a  declaration 
the  Southern  delegations  regarded  as  of  great  importance  ;  and 
finally,  as  a  means  of  procuring  its  introduction  into  the  series 
of  resolutions  which  were  to  constitute  the  party  creed  for  the 
approaching  canvass,  an  understanding  was  had,  by  which  a 
Buflicient  number  of  the  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  agreed 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  General  Scott,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Northern  friends  of  General  Scott  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  resolution  which  the  Southern  delegates 
desired  to  have  adopted.  This  bargaining  at  length  produced 
the  result  on  which  the  Whig  party  went  before  the  country 
with  a  "  platform,"  affirming  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  as 
a  "  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 

'  This  report  of  what  Mr.  Webster  accurate.  But  it  gives  the  substance  of 
poid,  taken  from  the  Dewspai)ers  of  the  what  he  undoubtedij  did  suy.  I  have 
period,  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  full  and    heard  him  saj  the  same  thing  in  private. 
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exciting  questions  which  they  embrace,"  and  with  a  candidate 
whose  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States  openly 
denounced  and  derided  them.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  seen  fit,  at 
his  interview  with  the  Mississippi  delegation,  to  enter  into 
detailed  explanations  of  his  own  meaning,  when  he  referred  to 
the  catcses  which  prevented  the  Southern  delegates  from  voting 
for  him,  after  they  found  that  they  could  not  nominate  Mr.  Fill- 
more, he  would  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  to  them  the 
rocks  on  which  they  and  the  Northern  friends  of  General  Scott 
had  shipwrecked  the  great  Wliig  party  of  the  country.  But  he 
imposed  upon  himself  a  strong  restraint,  and  spoke  with  the 
reserve  which  belonged  to  his  character.  The  sequel  proved 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  choose  to  intrust 
the  Government  to  a  party  whose  political  action  could  be 
shaped  in  this  manner.* 

But  these  events  have  been  described,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  an  ocourrence  w^hich  no  one  can  now  regret  on 
Mr.  "Webster's  account,  since  his  life  was  soon  to  end,  and  since 
this  honor  of  a  nomination  to  the  presidency  could  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame ;  and,  partly,  because  the  attitude  in  which 
the  Whig  party  was  now  placed  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Webster,  at  any  time  before  his  death,  to  advise  his  countrymen 
to  make  the  AVhia:  candidate  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Webster  was  obliged,  from  this  time  forward,  to  regard  the 
Whig  party  as  approaching  its  dissolution.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  could  longer  sustain  the  functions  and  discharore 

*  Seventy  delejKitcs,  from  the  States  of  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other— not  Im- 

Maino   rnnVipptic'it    Vow  York    Ppnn^vl-  pairin?  their  present  emciency  to  cirry  on% 

"  V^^     t,-        '  .      T    .^     '    T^?.     -.  the  requirement:?  of  the  Uon-titution;  aud  we 

vania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Indiani,  Illinois,  dcprecato  all  farther  a.:itation  of  the  que*- 

Michi^an,  and  California,  who  had  voted  tione  thus*  settled. as  dangerous  to  onr  peace; 

Bteadilv  for  General  Scott  as  the  candi-  f"^  ^*"  discountenance  all  efforts  to  con- 

j   .       •     J        .     ^  .1    X        X    £-xi     tt    1  A  tlnue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenerer, 

date,  voted  against  that  part  of  the  "plat-  wherever,  or  howver  mJide:  and  we  will 

form  "  which  affirmed  the  bintiing  char-  maintain  this  ecttlemept  as  essential  to  the 

acter  of  the   "Compromise  Measures."     nationality  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  intcff- 
mi  ^1  ,.  •     au  j  rity  of  the  Union." 

The  resolution  was  in  these  words  :  ' 

"  That  the  pcrics  of  Acts  of  the  Thirty-first  When  it  came  to  be   observed   bv   the 

Congress  com raouly  known  as  the  Compro-  people   of    the   United    States   that   so 
mise  or  Adjnstmont  (the.  act  for  the  recovery  r  iu  *   i^*  r-  ^.x. 

of  f\i?itive8fh)m  labor  included),  are  received  many  of  the  representative  men  of  the 

and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  Whi;^  party  m  the   North,  who  sought 

United  States  as  a  flnalaettloinpnt,  in  prin-  ^o  make  General   Scott  President,  liad 
cinlo  and  substance,  of  the  subjects  to  which         .  j  •     *   ai  •  i   j.*  j   ^i.  ^ 

theyrelate.  and.  sofnrasthcsf- actsarecon-  ^'^^ed   against  this   resolution,  and  that 

cemcd,  we  will  maintain  tliem.  and  Insist  on  the  "  platform  "  was  openly  derided  by 

their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and  ex-  gome  leading  Whicj  presses  in  the  same 

perience  shall  rtemonst  rate  the  necessity  of  a„,.f;„„     ;♦  K«««r«^  ;V««,«^^:k1a    ♦«    «i««* 

Krther  leglsUition  to  jruard  against  the  era-  ^*^^'ll"\  ^^  became  impossible   to   elect 

•Ion  of  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  the  w  big  candidate. 
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the  duties  of  a  national  party.  He  had  made  great  exertions 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  tliat  the  time  hail 
arrived  .when  the  questions  relating  to  slavery  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  national  politics ;  and  he  could  not  believe  tliat 
it  was  consistent  with  this  policy  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  however  personally  distinguished  or  meritorious 
he  might  be,  one  whose  political  affiliations  were  with  the  lead- 
ing opponents  of  the  measures  by  which  this  policy  had  been 
made  practicable  and  operative.  Personal  disappointment  had 
never  before  prevented  Mr.  Webster  from  giving  his  support  to 
a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  had  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  according  to  its  tlsages ;  nor  was  his 
own  disappointment  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  so  now.  He  considered  that,  after  what  had  occurred 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  showing  that  the  Wliig  party 
was  divided  in  sentiment  and  purpose  upon  that  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  all  the  political  issues  that 
could  demand  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  advise  that  people  to  intrust  political 
power  to  those  who  would  not  resolutely  refuse  to  allow  politi- 
cal agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  further  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Union.  He  saw  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
wisely  and  unanimously  determined  to  "  resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing  in  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made."  *  He  believed  that  such  ought  to  be,  and  would  be, 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  he 
more  than  once  said  to  me,  that,  if  the  Government  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  that  party,  by  reason  of  its  present  atti- 
tude on  this  subject,  and  it  should  continue  to  act  steadily  imd 
consistently  upon  this  principle,  it  would  for  a  long  time  to 
come  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  administer  the 
Government  with  the  most  beneficent  effects  on  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.* 

1  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Demo-  monlj  called  the  Missouri  Compromise 

cratic   Conycntion,   held   at   Baltimore,  (1820),  slavery  was  excluded  from   all 

June  1,  1852.  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 

'    It  is  important  that  the  reader  United  States.  lying  north  of  the  paral- 

■hould  observe,  in  this  connection,  what  lei  of  36**  80 ,  excepting  the  State  of 

the  principle  of  the  compromise  ac^ust-  Missouri  itselC      By  the   compact  be- 

ment  of  1850  was.    By  the  law,  com-  tween   the   United   States   and  Texas 

79 
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It  may  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  "Webster  should 
not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  a  candidate  before  the  Whig  Con- 
vention, knowing  that  General  Scott  was  also  to  be  a  candidate 
for  iU  suffrages,  if  he  did  not  mean  in  advance  to  advise  hia 

(1845),   slavery   was   a|?reed    to   be  al-  Congress   could  not   restrict,    to   carry 

lowed  in  States  that  might  be  formed  slavery  into  any  Territory  of  the  United 

out  of  Texas,  south  of  30°  30',  if  the  States!  This  *' equilibrium "  certainly  was 

people  of  such  States  should  choose  to  not  secured  by  the  Compromise  of  1850, 

have  it.    Under  the  constitution  of  Call-  which  admitted  nothing  like  the  prin- 

fornia  (1849),  slavery  was  excluded  from  ciple  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  contended. 

that  State  by  the  will  of  its  people.     By  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Webster  saw, 

the  physical  incapacity  of  all  the  rest  of  with  equal   clearness,  that,  if  the  peo- 

the  territory  actpiircd  from  Mexico  (1848)  pie  of  the  North  would  recognize  thmt 

to  receive  and  sustain  slavery,  it  was  ex-  there  was  a   fixed   state  of  things,  in 

eluded  from  what  is  now  S'ew  Mtxico,  relcrencc  to  the  extent  of  slavery,  then 

Utih,  and   Arizona,  as  effectually  as  it  that   that  institution  or   relation  would 

could  be  by  any  human  enactirent.     Mr.  at   once   be   left    to   the   operation   of 

Webster  said,  tnort  <tftrlit>iU;j.    The  Uni-  causes    for    its    final    removal,    which 

ted  States  had  therefore  re:iehe(l,  on  this  must    be;rin    to   operate   in    the   States 

subject,  Of  fifC'l  sfafr  of  ih'nirjs^  in  which  where  it  remained  ;   that  those  causes 

it  was  unnecessary  to  have  any  further  would  be  unimpeded  by  lurth4;r  politi-  * 

political   agnation   or  discussion,  in  re-  cal  agitation ;   and    that    slavery  would 

gard  to  it,  after  the  state  of  things  had  therefore    not    become    the    motive    or 

l)eon  recognized  as  fixed  and  immutable,  the    occ^ision    for    secession    and    civil 

80  far  as   it  couM    be  affected   by  the  war.     Uence  his  desire  to  have  the  peo- 

legislation  of  Congress.     The  principle  pie  of  the  North  recognize,  act  upon, 

of^  the  compromise  adjustmcijt  of  185^)  and  adhere   to,  that   fixed  condition  of 

so  recognizf^d  a  fixed  and  settled  con-  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on 

dition  of  the  whole  subject.     So   long,  which  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1860 

therefore,   as    this   principle   should    be  were  founded.    He  always  declared  that, 

adhered  to,  there  could    be  no  further  v,henever  and  wherever  it  should  be  nc- 

extension  of  slavery;  it   would  be  con-  ce^sary  to   af)ply  what    was    called  the 

fined  to  the  States  in  which  it  already  ex-  *'  Wilmot  Proviso,"  he  would  apply  it 

ist^d,  and  to  such  new  States  as  Texas,  But,  as  the  state  of  tilings  was  already 

by  her  compact  with  the  l^nitcd  States,  fixed,    in    regard   to    future    slavery   in 

had   a  ri:;ht  to  make,  south  of  3H''  3n'.  new  Territories,   by  circumstances  that 

Being   thus   circumscribed,    the    causes  made   that   enactment    unnecessary,   he 

which  would  necessarily  bring  about  its  said  he  would  not  give  useless  irritation 

gradual  extinction,  and  wliich   nothing  by  resorting  to  it.— (See  an  extract  from 

but  further  political  agitation  could  im-  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Spring- 

pede,  would  be  left  to  their  full  opera-  field,  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  in   regard 

tion.     As  there  would  be  no  possibility  to  the  "Wilmot  Proviso*'  and  its  use^ 

of  increasing  the  political  power  of  the  as  quoted  and  applied  to  his  position  in 

slaveholding    section    beyond    its    then  1850,  Works,  v.,  849.) 
fixed  limits,  if  the  principle  of  the  a«ijust-  The    following  letter,  written  by  Mr. 

ment  of  185' >  i-"liould  bo  adhere  i  to  by  a  Webster  to  one  of  his  Boston  friends 

majority  of  (^ngres"^,  it  was  a  rational  (the  ITon.  Charles   II(?nry  Warren),  s.x 

»nd  sound  expectation  that  slavery  would  days  before  his  speech  of  Msirch  7th,  did 

have  to  yi(>ld  to  the  infiuences  that  would  not  reach  me  in  season  to  be  inserted  in 

finally  make  it  an   intolerable  burden  in  its  appropriate  connection  : 
the  States  to  which  it  was'c  Julmel.    Mr. 

Calhoun  saw  this  very  clearly ;  and  hence  "  WA-muroro-f.  Martk  i,  uw, 

his  struggle  to  restore  and  secure  what         "Mr  dk\h  Sir:  Year  friendly  letter  of 

l»«  'T.^f^^fAc.A  «c  »lw.  ."iicf  »^/^i;h*/>,.1  "  nr,ii;i;K  ^'"'  ^'^*'  ultimo  has  lain  open  on  my  table  from 

he  regarded  as  the .)U^t  political     e  piilib-  j,,,,  ^^     ^f  j^,  raceX^u  and  I  h»ve  intended. 

nuin"  between  the  two  sections,  by  oo-  from  fiour  to  lumr,  tojrive  it  answer.    Two 

taining   an   admission   of  the  principle  thinjfs  have  prevented :  one,  that  I  hav<»  hap- 

that  ,he  ConHtitu.ion,  proprio  Wyor.  in-  f^t  Ct"l'"i.t^  i'oT.od°'^%"Sfvf t^  \X^. 

fested  slaveholders  witn  a  nght,  which  something  to  say  the  next  day.  Prubablytbt 
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own  political  friends  to  give  their  votes  in  the  election  to  either 
of  the  candidates  who  might  receive  the  nomination.  That  the 
usages  of  political  parties  in  this  country  have  for  a  long  time 
been  understood  to  impose  this  kind  of  obligation  upon  all  can- 
didates who  are  competitors  for  nomination  to  office  by  the 
same  political  body,  is  certainly  true.  But,  deeper  than  all 
such  usages,  lies  the  question,  of  what  a  great  statesman  is  to 
do,  when  the  action  of  his  party,  in  taking  the  position  by 
which  it  is  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  puts  in  peril 
a  course  of  public  policy  w^hich  he  believes  to  be  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  country.  Is  he  to  be  obliged,  by  the  force  of 
that  kind  of  obligation  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  candidate  himself  before  one  of  these  nominating  bodies,  to 
tell  his  countrymen  that  his  convictions  respecting  a  great  pub- 
lic policy  are  of  less  importance  to  them  than  the  nature  and 
force  of  an  obligation  created  by  party  rules,  and  deriving  all 
its  supposed  stringency  from  a  merely  implied  point  of  personal 
uhdei'standing  ?  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  course  of 
those  who  effected  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  at  the  con- 
vention, and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  his  Northern  sup- 
porter^ afterward  treated  the  "  platform  "  of  that  body,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Webster  to  recommend  his  election. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  course  of  the  "Whig  Convea- 
tion  toward  Mr.  Webster  was  received  by  multitudes  of  men 
throughout  the  country  with  deep  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. No  opportunity,  however,  occurred  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  feeling  toward  him,  in  any  public  manner,  except- 
ing on  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  July,  on  his  way  to  Marshfield; 

b<»sf  retnrn  I  can  make  in  to  tell  yoa.  as  far  between  u^,  and  I  shall  moet  sincerely  lament 

a»  I  can.  tiow  things  stand  here  on  this  Ist  his  death,  if  that  should  be  his  immediate  dei- 

day  of  March.  tiny. 

'■'■  ImprimU :  There  is  a  little  Inl^  in  l\\%.  *^  After  Mr.  Calhonn,  Governor  Seward 

ptormofuni;ryword8,repro}ichej«, andiLreats.  wi.^thcB  to  speak,  and  so  does  Mr.  Bad!ger. 

Bonthorn  ^rcntlcmon  are  a  little  loss  violent.  These  having  spoken,  I  shall  i;et  the  floor,  if 

and,  I  think,  abolitionists  find  themselves  a  I  can,  on  Wednesday,  but  fear  it  will  be  later. 

)^od  deal  rebuked  bv  public  opinion.    The  Yon  may  wish  to  Icnow  the  substance  of  what 

debate  ^oes  on  in  botn  11  ouses,  out  not  with  I  propose  to  say;  but,  as  my  budget  will 

gnltH  CO  much  heat  and  fury  as  were  man!-  soon  be  out,  I  think  I  shall  give  you  no  ab* 

rested  a  fortniirht  ago.  Mr.  Calhoun^s  speech  stract  of  contents  in  advance.     1  mean  to 

will  be  read  In  the  Senate  on  Monday.    It  make  un  honest,  truth-tellin?  speech,  and  a 

will  be  in  his  usual   fvfln]  of  do^nnatlcal  Union  speech  j  but  I  have  no  nope  of  acquit- 

assertion  and  violent  denunciations  of  the  ting  myself  with  more  Uian  merely  tolerable 

North.   Alas  1  poor  man,  he  will  speak  in  the  ability.  But  we  shall  soon  know,  and  I  neither 

Senate,  I  fear,  no  more.     Seldom  agreeing  despond  nor  enjoy  a  premature  exultation 

with  him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  yet  feel  at  success.    Whether  the  speech  be  good  or 

touched  at  the  prospect  of  his  death.    I  am  bad,  nobody  will  care  a  flg  about  it  a  month 

nonrhiti  own  age,  and  it  is  now  more  than  hence,  if  any  thing  occurs,  mean  time,  to  give 

thirty  years  since  we  met  in  Ckingress.    Per-  quiet  to  the  country. 

BonaUy,  good  feelings  have  always  sabslated  **  Yours,  D.  W/* 
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for  lie  now  studiously  avoided  all  occasions  of  presenting  him- 
self personally  -before  the  public,  having  resolved  to  say  nothing 
in  respect  to  his  own  position,  or  to  the  approaching  election. 
But,  in  Boston,  the  feeling  of  regret  was  so  general  and  strong, 
and  so  common  to  both  the  great  political  parties,  that  Mr. 
Webster  could  not  refuse  a  public  reception  that  was  designed 
to  assure  him  the  love  and  veneration  which  were  felt  for 
him,  and  which  no  political  events  could  take  away  or  dimin- 
ish. Accordingly  it  was  arranged,  with  his  consent,  that  on 
reaching  that  city,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  should  be  received 
with  public  honors.  In  this  great  ceremony,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  impressive  and  touching  demonstration  ever  made  by 
that  people  toward  Mr.  Webster,  there  was  no  purpose  of 
giving  rise  to  any  further  political  action  concerning  him. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  Whig  party,  as  a  political  organization,  was  unequal 
to  the  duty  which  his  relation  to  the  country  created  for  it,  had 
produced  a  feeling  that  he  was  already  a  great  historical  charac- 
ter, whose  public  life  was  nearly  closed,  and  whose  natural  life 
might  soon  terminate.  While,  however,  they  could  yet  greet 
him — while  they  could  yet  tell  him  how  they  remembered  his 
public  services — while  yet  they  could  make  him  feel  that  no 
oflScial  station  was  needed  to  lix  his  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  or  the  liiture — while  they  could  still  hoar  him,  as 
of  old,  speak  of  what  concerned  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
that  people,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long, 
yearned  to  express  to  him  their  mingled  gratitude  for  the  past, 
their  regret  for  the  present,  and  their  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
coming  generations.  If  there  was  a  sadness  in  all  this  grand 
outpouring  of  popular  feeling,  as  if  this  was  instinctively  per- 
ceived to  be  the  last  honor  they  could  pay  to  the  living  states- 
man— the  last  time  they  could  look  upon  him  in  a  public  place 
— the  last  occasion  on  which  they  could  grasp  his  hand  or  hear 
his  voice — there  were  also  a  heartiness  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  toward  any  man  in  that  com- 
munity. To  those  w^ho  witnessed  the  reception  of  General 
Lafayette  in  the  same  city,  in  1824-,  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
1852,  was  more  imposing.  On  that  day  it  appeared — as  if 
posterity  were  already  come  to  proclaim  it — how  great  was  to 
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be  the  position  which  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  annals  of  oui 
age. 

I  borrow,  from  the  official  account,  published  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  some  descriptions  of  this  remarkable 
scene,  its  incidents  and  ceremonies : 

'*  It  was  deemed  proper  by  the  committee,  after  the  result  of  the  Whig 
National  Convention,  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  the  veneration  and 
attachment,  which,  it  was  well  known  w^ithin  the  limits  of  the  State,  were 
felt  by  them  toward  Mr.  Webster;  and  in  coming  forward  to  take  the 
direction  of  a  demonstration,  which  the  committee  were  well  aware  must 
be  made  in  compliance  with  a  vehement  popular  demand  for  some  form 
of  expression  toward  the  great  statesman,  the  conmiittee  felt  that  they 
assumed  the  responsibility  belonging  to  public  organs  of  a  great  public 
sentiment. 

**  It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  that  the 
procession,  to  be  formed  as  an  escort,  should  be  of  a  wholly  civic  charac- 
ter ;  partly  because  the  committee  had  no  means  of  obtaining  orders  for  a 
military  parade,  and  partly  because  a  civic  procession  was  felt  by  some  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  honoring  a  great  statesman  who  had  never 
borne  any  military  character.  But  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  there 
would  be  a  procession,  than  the  committee  received,  through  the  chief 
marshal,  offers  of  military  escort  of  a  voluntary  nature,  so  pressing  and  so 
full  of  feeling  for  the  honor  of  the  occasion,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  adhere  to  their  origmal  determination.  It  became  apparent,  at  once, 
that  the  military  of  Boston,  and  of  other  places,  were  about  to  demand, 
as  their  right,  the  duty  of  performing  the  escort,  and  were  determined  to 
perform  it,  in  a  manner  which  would  show  that  orders  were  wholly  un- 
necessary, upon  an  occasion  of  honors  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  original 
plan  was  accordingly  changed.  The  chief  marshal  was  requested  to  receive 
any  offers  of  military  escort  that  might  be  tendered ;  and  the  result  was 
the  assembling  of  a  body  of  troops,  larger  than  ever  before  appeared  in 
New  England,  upon  a  service  purely  voluntary,  and  expressing  by  their 
presence  that  it  was  a  sentiment  that  called  them  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
an  unusually  sultry  day. 

^^  At  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon  the  shops  and  stores  began  to  be 
closed,  and  the  city  began  to  put  on  the  garb  of  a  national  holiday.  The 
various  thoroughfares  were  thronged  with  people,  multitudes  of  whom 
were  strangers ;  and  every  train  upon  the  various  railroads  leading  into 
the  city  brqpight  new  accessions  to  the  crowds  that  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness this  interesting  ceremony.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  very  generally  decorated,  and  for  the  most  part  in  an 
exceedingly  tasteful  manner.  The  citizens  appeared  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  gayety  of  their  flags  and  other  decorations,  in  patriotic  and 
appropriate  mottoes,  and  in  graceful  designs  expressing  the  feeling  which 
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animated  the  whole  people.  Innumerable  busts  and  pt^rtraits  of  the  great 
statesman  were  displayed  upon  the  balconies  and  walls  of  the  houses, 
evincing  how  extensively  those  remarkable  features  are  cherished  as  a 
household  image.  From  the  costly  marble  crowTied  with  bays  to  the  moat 
ordinary  print,  every  form  in  which  they  have  been  reproduced  stood  out 
upon  dwellings  of  all  degrees,  until  one  gave  up  the  attempt  to  count 
them* 

*'The  regiments  constituting  the  military  escort  formed  in  line  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock,  on  '  The  Neck,'  with  their  right  resting 
upon  the  Roxbury  line,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Webster.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  this  broad  avenue  were  posted  the  various  civic  bodies, 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  procession ;  and  behind  the  lines,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  stood  a  vast  crowd 
of  eager  spectators,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  him  whom  they  had  come  out  to  welcome. 

"  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  tarrying  at  the  house  of  the  lion.  Samuel  H. 
Walley,  in  Roxbury,  entered  a  barouche,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  at 
half-past  three  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  the  cc>mmittee  of  arrange- 
ments, who  were  seated  in  the  same  carriage  and  two  others,  and  escorted 
by  the  National  Lancers,  proceeded  toward  the  dividing  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  cities.  As  soon  as  the  corttfje  left  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ley, a  discharge  of  cannon  announced  his  departure,  and  the  salute  was 
repeated  by  field-pieces  stationed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  of  Rox- 
bury, and  along  the  line  where  the  military  escort  was  in  waiting.  At  the 
same  instant,  the  bells  of  Roxbury  and  Boston  made  known  that  the  pro- 
oession  was  about  to  move. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  ^Mr.  Webster  across  the  line,  he  was  met  by  Gen- 
eral Tyler,  the  chief  marshal,  who,  in  a  few  brief  words,  tendered  to  him 
the  civic  escort  which  had  been  arranged.  General  Edmands  also  ten- 
dered to  him  a  military  escort  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  Mr.  W'eb- 
ster  thanked  them  both  ;  and,  to  General  Edmands,  he  said : 

"  *  Please  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  to  communicate  to  the  members 
of  the  escort,  my  most  aftectionate  regards.  I  am  one  who  was  early 
taught  the  value  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  and  I  believe  a  volunteer  militia 
constitutes  the  only  needful  defence  of  a  free  country.' 

''  The  carriages  liavinu:  pa.^sed  the  military  escort,  drawn  up  in  line  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington  Street,  the  procession,  at  a  quarter-past  four, 
took  up  its  line  of  march  for  the  Common,  through  the  streets  previously 
indicated. 

"  Along  the  whole  route  of  the  procession  there  was  a  heartiness  and 
depth  of  feeling  in  the  popular  manifestations  such  as  is  8eld(^n  seen.  A 
dense  crowd  lined  the  streets;  the  door-steps,  balconies,  and  windows  of 
the  houses  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  seemed  to 
have  come  forth  as  if  to  bestow  an  unwonted  and  unparalleled  ovation 
upon  one  who  deserved  the  purest  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Old  men 
crowded  to  the  carriage  to  greet  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  display 
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Women  held  up  their  iii£mts,  that  they  might  say,  in  after-life,  they  had 
seen  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution  on  his  triumphal  entry  into  Boston, 
Cheer  followed  cheer,  bouquets  and  garlands  were  showered  upon  the  car- 
riage, toward  which  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  every  possible  token,  by 
which  a  people  can  evince  affectionate  admiration  and  respect,  was  lav- 
ished by  the  vast  multitude,  as  the  procession  wound  its  slow  way  through 
the  crowded  streets.  The  naturally  reserved  character  of  the  New-Eng- 
land people  had  totally  disappeared :  joy  illumined  every  countenance ; 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  public  displays  of  their  emotions  became 
expressive,  graceful,  and  animated ;  and  while  the  streets  were  densely 
filled  with  men,  who  multiplied  *  three  cheers  *  into  one  continuous  roar 
of  voices,  the  background  of  ladies,  filling  the  houses  to  their  roofs,  and 
waving  their  kerchiefs,  gave  a  beauty  and  impressiveness  to  the  scene, 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
through  the  whole  of  it. 

"  The  route  of  the  procession  was  through  Washington,  Tremont,  West, 
Bedford,  Summer,  Washington,  State,  Commercial,  Cornhill,  Court,  Tre- 
mont, and  Beacon  Streets,  to  the  Common — the  whole  of  this  long  route 
being  denselj''  crowded  by  multitudes  waiting  their  turn  to  give  a  greeting 
to  Mr.  Webster.  Tlie  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  Common  at  about 
seven  o*clock,  nnd,  entering  the  Charles  Street  gate  at  the  foot  of  Beacon 
Street,  the  military  escort  formed  in  line  facing  to  the  west,  and  toward  a 
platform  erected  near  the  Charles  Street  Mall,  about  midway  between  Bea- 
con and  Boylston  Streets.  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  the  invited  guests,  and  other  persons,  then  alighted  from 
the  carriages,  and,  entering  by  the  gate,  passed  in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
ascended  the  platform.  At  this  point,  the  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the 
elevated  ground  opposite  the  platform,  presented  a  most  impressive  scene. 
Along  the  base  of  the  hill,  upon  the  flat  parade-ground,  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and,  in  their  rear,  an  immense  crowd  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  formality  of 
the  military  salutes  was  over,  all  barriers  were  removed,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  toward  the  platform,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by  an 
immense  and  eager  audience. 

"  Quiet  being  restored,  J.  THoaiAB  Stevenson,  Esq.,  came  forward,  and 
addressed  the  assembly  as  follows : 

*' '  Fellow^-Citizens — ^Republicans  :  I  count  it  a  high  honor,  for  a 
private  citizen  like  myself,  to  be  permitted  to  be  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  such  an  assembly  as  this  and  him  whom  we  welcome  home 
to-day.  I  might  well  have  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  even  this 
agreeable  duty,  had  I  not  known  that  the  time,  the  place,  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  attendant  circum stances,  would  compel  the  utterance  of  the 
proper  word.  The  time,  the  hallowed  week  of  our  nation^s  natiWty ;  the 
place,  Boston  Common,  dedicated  to  the  public,  and  used  now  because  no 
roof,  short  of  the  canopy  of  God's  first  temple,  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  multitudes  whom  nothing  could  prevent  from  being  present  at  this 
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first  greeting ;  the  occasion,  the  return  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  name 
shall  have  no  epithet  here,  from  the  scene  of  his  public  duties  and  his 
public  cares,  to  the  midst  of  those  who  love  him  for  what  he  is,  and  who 
know  that  the  story  of  what  he  is  is  best  told  in  the  public  record  of 
what  he  has  done. 

**  *  The  time,  the  place,  the  occasion,  speak  for  themselves,  so  that  it 
would  seem  a  waste  of  words  to  say  to  you  what  this  unwonted  concourse 
of  free  and  independent  citizens  means.  It  is  the  great  public  heart 
giving  expression  to  its  irrepressible  emotions.  I  will  therefore  bear  your 
message,  with  no  delay,  to  him  you  come  to  greet.  Justice  to  a  patriot  is 
Justice  to  the  people.  I  may  say,  from  you  to  him,  that  which  addressed 
to  any  other  man  were  flattery.     For  Massachusetts 

'  Mii8t  know 
The  Talac  or  her  own.    ^Twere  a  concealment 
Woree  than  a  theft,  no  le^s  than  a  tradacement, 
To  hide  [bis]  doingc» ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  epirc  and  t(ip  or  praiees  voachcd. 
Would  Bccm  but  modest.    Therefore,  I  beseech  yon, 
(In  sign  of  wliat  [he  is],  not  to  reward 
What  [he  has]  done)  before  oar  people  hear  me/  * 

"  Mr.  Stevenson,  then  addressing  Mr.  Webster,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : 

*' '  Sib  :  Upon  this  occjision  of  your  return,  the  people  have  sent  no 
delegates  to  welcome  you,  but  have  come  themselves ;  they  have  come 
with  their  hearts  in  their  hands.  Look  around  you  upon  this  sea  of  men^s 
countenances,  bounded  almost,  like  the  ocean,  by  the  horizon.  As  you 
have  passed  through  the  public  ways,  it  has  l>ecn  a  swelling  stream  tribu- 
tary to  this  ocean  here.  Its  very  silence  speaks  to  you.  All  that  you 
see  is  real.  No  man  is  here  for  a  selfish  object,  or  with  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose. Xo  man  is  here  because  he  holds  an  office,  or  because  he  wants  an 
office.  This  vast  assemblage  is  the  result  of  no  preconciTted  arrange- 
ments, presenting  a  seeming  beyond  the  truth.  No  party  bugle  has 
sounded  a  call  for  this  gathering.  All  that  has  been  done  v,'as  to  notify 
the  public  of  this  o])portunity.     See  how  the  public  has  seized  it ! 

*' '  Each  man  is  here  prompted  by  his  own  impulses.  The  military 
escort  is  composed  of  the  volunteer  militia,  here  in  obedience  to  no  order 
— each  man  his  own  commander.  No  curiositv  has  broufjht  us  here,  for 
we  couk;  to  meet  a  familiar  form.  No  promised  eloquence  has  attracted 
us ;  we  are  here  to  see  and  to  greet  you.  There  are  no  disguises  here. 
There  are  no  restraints  here.  The  expresHion  may  be  as  free  as  the 
thought.  Let  the  utterance  of  this  scene  be  distinct  to  you.  Let  its 
spontaneous  testimony  assure  you  that  this  republic  is  not  ungrateful. 
8he  may  not  confer  her  offices  with  tlieir  cares ;  she  cannot  withhold 
her  honors  with  their  satisfactions.  The  unbidden  pulsation  of  an  edu- 
cated people's  heart  is  the  true  exponent  of  that  people's  mind.     As 

'  Coriolanus,  act  i.,  sc.  ix. 


• 
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sometimes  the  mariner,  returning  from  a  long  and  eventful  voyage,  sees, 
looming  up  above  the  deceptive  fog  that  is  resting  on  the  waters  that 
he  is  traversing,  a  friendly  lighthouse,  and  so  is  assured  that  his  course 
has  been  and  is  correct,  so  let  the  event  of  to-day,  showing  itself  above 
all  the  mists  of  party,  ^ve  like  assurance  to  yoursell  The  old  and  the 
young  are  here^the  old  to  renew  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  your 
public  services,  and  the  young  to  give  assurance  that  they  are  profiting 
by  your  public  teachings. 

"  *  Public  gratitude  will  take  some  form  of  public .  expression,  as  the 
full  heart  will  speak,  and  this  multitude  is  here  to  greet  you  as  a  faith- 
ful teacher  and  a  wise  guide.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
to  secure  to  this  young  republic  her  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
We  greet  you  as  a  statesman.  We  thank  you,  as  we  stand  on  «Bostoii 
Common,  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  for  your 
masterly  solution  of  the  complex  question  of  the  right  of  search — a  solu- 
tion so  grand,  that  it  gives  to  the  flag  of  our  country  the  power  to  protect 
every  American  vessel  on  every  sea,  yet  so  simple  that  every  American  boy, 
who  reads  the  discussion  of  it,  wondero  that  it  took  a  man  to  make  it. 
We  greet  you  as  the  defender  of  commercial  rights.  We  thank  you  for 
the  prolific  seeds  of  true  republicanism,  which  you  have  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  land.  Who  ever  closed  a  volume  of  your  published 
Works  without  feeling  himself  more  fit  for  a  republican  after  its  perusal  ? 
Your  counsels  have  not  fallen  like  autumn  leaves  upon  the  frozen  ground, 
but  they  are  producing  a  rich  harvest  of  republicanism  from  both  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  soil.  We  greet  you  as  the  great  republican 
teacher.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  bind  together  this 
great  family  of  States ;  rejoicing  that,  whether  you  have  stood  here,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  your  family  altar,  or  in  the  <?apitol,  amid  scenes  of  sec- 
tional strife,  or  nearer  to  our  Southern  border — wherever  within  the  limits 
of  this  great  nation  you  have  stood,  you  have  been  able  to  say :  "  This  is 
my  country ;  how  can  I  serve  her  ? "  We  greet  you  as  the  American. 
We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  enshrine  the  Constitution  of 
our  common  country  upon  the  inner  altar  of  the  temple  of  our  hearts. 
We  greet  you  as  its  great  defender.  We  thank  you  that,  in  your  advo- 
cacy of  the  citizens*  rights,  you  have  not  failed  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties ;  for,  if  the  former  are  not  to  be  surrendered,  the  latter  are  to  be 
performed.  We  greet  you  as  the  champion  of  the  Union.  We  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  to  still  the  unnatural  turbulence  of  the  sea  of 
domestic  strife,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  with  foreign  coun- 
tries with  honor  to  your  own.  Surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  peace, 
we  do  not  forget  that  you  have  three  times  averted  the  horrors  of  foreign 
war.  We  greet  you  as  the  great  treaty-maker.  We  thank  you  for  that 
fidelity  to  political  principles  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  establish 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  reward — ^is  its 
own  reward.  That  jewel  is  a  treasure,  which  he  who  earns  it  cannot  lose 
by  accident,  nor  be  robbed  of  by  design.    It  is  his  amid  all  changes,  and 
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through  aH  dangers.  It  is  a  treasure  in  his  own  keeping,  and  the  breath 
of  another  cannot  tarnish  it.  It  is  his  for  an  ornament — it  is  his  for  a 
praise — it  U  his  for  a  consolation  under  all  circumstances  ;  and,  in  a 
republic,  it  is  his  with  a  talismanic  pov/er  over  the  policy  of  his  country, 
whether  he  be  in  office  or  out  of  office. 

"  *  Parties  we  must  have  in  a  republic,  differing  from  each  other,  not  in 
love  of  their  common  country,  nor  in  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  her 
interests  and  to  guard  her  honor ;  but  at  variance  chiefly  upon  the  best 
means  of  doing  both.  And  this  necessily  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  We 
thank  you,  that,  during  the  time  of  your  public  service,  you  have  been 
ready  and  willing  to  stand  up  before  your  country,  regardless  of  the  be- 
hests of  party,  and  to  lend  the  influence  of  your  intellect,  of  your  voice, 
and  of  jfour  vote,  to  measures  emanating  from  the  party  to  which  you  were 
generally  opposed,  when  you  have  seen  that  your  country's  good  reciuired 
it.  This  we  know  is  a  difficult  duty  for  a  public  man,  rarely  performed ; 
we  thank  you  for  the  repeated  performance  of  it.  We  thank  you  for  the 
genuine  patriotism,  which  has  been  not  only  a  conviction  of  your  under- 
standing, but  the  passion  of  your  heart,  rejoicing  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, you  have  shaped  your  course  by  that  iixed  star,  and  never  by  any 
wandering  meteor,  liowwer  brilliant,  that  flashes  and  is  gone.  We  thank 
you  for  your  long  iiublic  services.  It  rarely  happens  to  a  man  to  be  jus- 
tified in  feeling  that  he  has  served  his  country  through  more  than  a 
whole  generation,  always  with  honor  both  to  himself  and  to  her. 

"  *  And  now,  sir,  let  us  welcome  you  to  the  scenes  of  many  fond  mem- 
ories. We  welcome  you  to  the  heart  of  hearts  of  a  Commonwealth  which 
knows  you.  We  welcome  you  to  armies  of  friends,  who  are  proud  of  your 
position.  AVe  welcome  you  to  your  home,  and  to  that  temporary  retire- 
ment which  you  are  seeking,  and  which  we  know  will  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terrupted by  public  cares.  We  welcome  you  as  the  American  Patriot, 
whose  name  the  people  of  this  community  are  willing  should  be  associated 
with  that  of  AYashington.  And,  as  v/ e  all  welcome  you,  it  is  '*  an  himdred 
thousand  welcomes."  ' 

''  Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and,  as  soon  as  the  enthusiastic  cheering, 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  would  permit  his  voice  to  be  heard,  addressed 
the  multitudes  as  follows  : 

"  '  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Fellow-Citizens  :  This  honor  which  vou 
confer  on  me  as  much  exceeds  all  my  expectations  as  I  feel  that  it  ex- 
ceeds my  merit€i.  I  owe  it  all  to  your  kindness,  to  your  friendship,  and  to 
your  constant  regard.  I  rejoice  in  it;  I  am  proud  of  it.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  come  to  the  bosom  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  I  have  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  which  for  so  many 
years  I  have  end(;avored  to  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  find  that  I 
am  not  disowned. 

"  '  Gentlemen,  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  will  allow  me  to  address  lo 
you  but  a  few  remarks,  but  I  will,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
speak  to  you.  I  am  known  of  you ;  I  have  lived  among  you  more  than  half 
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my  life  ;  I  have  been  honored  bj'  the  favor,  both  of  the  citizens  of" 
Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  all  humility 
and  all  modesty,  before  you,  I  am  ready  to  account  for  the  mamier  in 
which  I  have  discharged  the  duties  which  their  kindness  devolved 
upon  me. 

"  *  It  is  now,  gentlemen,  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  this  city  of  Boston. 
In  my  early  manhood  I  had  had  some,  but  not  much,  experience  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  I  had  left  the  world  of  politics,  as  I  thought,  forever ;  and  I 
came  here  to  pursue  my  profession,  to  earn  my  living,  and  to  maintain  and 
educate  my  children.  From  my  brethren  of  the  bar  I  received  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  From  all  the  citizens  of  this  then  town,  no w«^  city,  the 
kindest  reception.  It  was  enough  for  me,  and  fulfilled  all  my  expectations 
in  life,  that  I  should  be  able  moderately  to  provide  for  my  own  necessities 
by  my  professional  labors,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  and 
agreeable  society  of  the  town  of  Boston.  I  remained  here,  gentlemen; 
some  years  in  pursuit  of  these  private  objects,  neither  looking  for,  nor 
desiring,  any  change  in  my  position. 

"  *  But  no  man  knows  his  own  destiny — at  least,  I  did  not  know  mine. 
As  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  poring  over  Mansfield  and  Blackstone,  in 
the  autnnm  of  1822,  there  came  a  committee  to  me.  They  did  not  look 
like;  clients.  I  did  not  believe  they  had  any  lawsuits.  Thomas  H.  Perldns 
was  chairman.  Another  of  the  members  is  now  living — Mr.  William  Stur- 
gis — and  they  stood  up  straight  in  my  presence.  I  threw  down  my  law 
books,  and  they  said :  "  Sir,  we  have  come  to  tell  you  your  destiny.  You 
must  give  up  these  law-books.  We  come  to  tell  you  that,  on  Monday 
next,  you  will  be  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  come  to  make  no  request,  we  come  to  enter 
into  no  discussion,  we  take  no  answer;"  and  Colonel  Perkins  made  a 
graceful  bow,  and,  with  his  ^ommittee,  went  off. 

'*  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  submitted  to  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  will  of 
the  good  people  of  Boston  ;  and,  although  it  has  interfered  with  private 
purposes  and  private  emoluments,  I  do  not  regret  it,  but  rejoice  at  ii. 
And  if  I  may  feel  this  day  that  my  conduct  in  that  capacity,  and  in  the 
capacity  in  which  I  afterward  served  as  Senator,  be  satisfactory  to  this 
great  and  ancient  and  glorious  State  of  Massachusetts — whether  in  riches 
or  in  poverty,  or  in  health  or  in  sickness — I  am  rewarded. 

"  *  Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  to  you,  that,  from  my 
earliest  age,  from  the  moment  when  I  began  to  read  and  understand  po- 
litical matters  and  political  history,  the  political  history  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  a  sort  of  beau  ideal  to  me.  I  have  studied  it  from  my  earliest 
youth,  and  loved  it  and  honored  it  always ;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to- 
night, what  was  Massachusetts  when  I  became  a  member  of  Congress  at 
the  bidding  of  the  people  of  Boston.  What  was  she  ?  To  answer  this 
question  I  must  go  back  to  her  history.  The  great  history  of  Massachu- 
setts begins  with  the  Revolutionary  struggle  of  the  country,  and  what  was 
that  ?    For  what  did  Massachusetts  struggle  ?    For  what  did  she  offer  to 
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pour  out  her  blood  like  y.ater,  and  exhaust  all  her  treasures  as  if  they 
were  worthless,  and  run  all  the  risk  of  war,  and  of  civil  strife,  and  of  the 
gallows,  and  of  execution  as  traitors  ?  What  did  she  do  it  all  for  ?  Why, 
depend  on  it,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  any  narrow  principle,  any  local  object, 
any  sectional  coiicem  of  her  own.  She  did  not  brook  the  power  of  Eng- 
land for  a  strip  of  land,  of  fifty  miles  width,  between  Connecticat  and  New 
Hampshire.  She  did  not  do  it  even  to  protect  this  glorious  bay  before 
us,  so  beautiful,  and  studded  and  gemmed  with  so  many  island  and  islet& 
No,  no,  no.  Masflachusetts  struck  for  the  liberty  of  a  continent  I  It  is  her 
everlasting  glorj' — everlasting  unless  she  terminates  it  herself — that  hef* 
was  the  first  eflibrt  ever  made  by  man  to  separate  America  from  European 
dominion.  That  was  vast  and  comprehensive.  We  look  back  upon  it 
now,  and  well  may  we  wonder  at  the  great  extent  of  mind,  and  genius, 
and  capacity,  which  influenced  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

*'  *  Gentlemen,  friends,  fellow-citizens :  Let  me  tell  you  that  Massachu- 
setts had  all  America  in  her  heart  when  she  summoned  her  whole  strength 
into  h(T  arm,  and  gave  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of  the  American  world.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  that ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  that.  Warren  did 
not  die  for  Massachusetts  only.  Her  soil  is  honored  by  receiving  hie 
blood,  but  the  world  is  not  wide  enough  to  circumscribe  his  fame.  All 
the  generations  of  mankind  upon  this  continent  will  never  be  able  to 
make  recompense  for  his  devotion  to  republican  institutions,  and  his 
death  in  the  cause  of  libcrtv. 

"  *  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts; 
that  is  tlie  foundation  of  all  her  renown  that  is  worth  possessing.  It  is 
her  original  devotion  to  liberty  as  a  cause,  to  the  whole  of  America  as  a 
country.  Iler  renown,  in  that  respect,  is  placed  on  deep,  well-laid,  and 
firm  foundations ;  foundations  never  to  be  disturbed,  unless  in  some  day 
of  darkness  and  of  death,  in  some  moment  of  folly  and  of  frenzy,  and  of 
madness,  she  shall  herself  subvert,  with  that  same  arm,  the  foundation  of 
all  her  greatness  and  glory.  That  will  not  happen.  I  pray  Almighty 
God,  at  least,  if  that  is  to  happen,  the  judgment  of  that  day  may  be  post 
poned  till  my  head  shall  be  covered  with  the  sods  of  the  valley. 

"  '  Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  adhere  to  that  spirit  of  union,  of  nationalism, 
of  Americanism;  and  let  no  narrow,  selfish,  local  policy — ^no  trifling  coii- 
cem of  the  day  and  the  moment,  influence  the  counsels  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  day  that  made  Mjissachusetts  what  she  was,  and  what  she  has  l>ecn, 
her  policy  was  large,  comprehensive,  united.  She  never  drew  a  breath 
that  was  not  a  national  breath.  She  never  had  an  aspiration  which  did  not 
embrace  all  the  colonics ;  and  if  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  that  day 
had  off*ered  her  an  exemption  from  all  the  rigid  enactments,  if  it  had  offere<l 
her  free  trade,  uurestrirted  by  colonial  legislation,  if  it  had  offered  her 
twenty  seats  in  her  House  of  Commons,  and  two  hundred  noblemen,  she 
would  have  rejected  them  all.  She  struck  for  principle ;  she  risked  for 
America.  If  America  could  free  herself,  she  wished  to  be  free ;  and  if 
America  was  to  be  subjugated,  and  that  was  the  will  of  God,  she  was  will- 
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ing  to  be  subjugated,  and  remain  in  subjugation  until  a  more  fortunate 
hour  should  arise  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole. 

"  *  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  dwell  on  that ;  and  any  man,  at  this  day, 
who  svts  up  peculiar  notions  and  sectional  distinctions,  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  her  interests  are  essentially  disconnected  from,  and  alien 
to,  the  interests  of  other  members  of  this  republic,  is  an  enemy  to  you,  is  an 
enemy  to  the  republican  cause,  and  an  enemy  to  freedom  all  over  the  world. 

"  *  That  was  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  learned 
in  early  life ;  and  which  inspired  me  with  veneration  and  devotion.  I 
think  I  understand  it.  I  think  I  have  read  every  page  of  her  history.  I 
have  known  some  of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  personally.  I  never  saw 
John  Hancock  or  Samuel  Adams  or  James  Otis.  I  have  known  John 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  other  great  men  of  that 
period ;  and  I  have  listened  to  them  as  to  oracles  teaching  me,  as  a  young 
man,  the  proper  performance  of  my  duties,  if  I  should  have  public  duties 
to  perform. 

"  *  Well,  then,  succeeding  to  this  Revolutionary  epoch,  came  the  con- 
stitutional epoch.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  form  of  government  than  that 
which  then  existed.  It  was  a  great  thought.  It  was,  if  one  may  say  so, 
a  fearful  experiment.  It  appeared  so  to  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  Massachusetts,  It  appeared  to  those  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa 
Sam  Adams,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  create  a  central  government 
with  authority  to  act  directly  upon  the  people,  and  not  obliged  to  act 
through  the  interference  of  the  States.  But  Samuel  Adams,  however 
jealous  of  liberty,  was  a  wise  man.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment, and  he  yielded  to  it ;  and,  in  yonder  old  State-House — or  rather, 
I  believe,  it  was  in  the  Old  South — ^he  gave  his  vote  for  it.  I  think  I 
behold  him  now,  in  his  half-Quaker  dress,  with  his  broad-brim  hat,  his 
gold-headed  cane,  not  less  than  five  feet  long,  and,  after  all  the  discussion 
and  all  his  doubting,  crying  out,  *  Aye  I '  and  the  whole  assembly  echoing, 
refechoing  the  shout  of  rejoicing. 

''^The  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  the  country  had  the 
good  fortune  to  place  Washington  at  the  head  of  affairs.  You  all  know 
how  it  revived  every  thing.  Massachusetts  went  under  that  Constitution, 
sacrificing  her  peculiar  rights  to  the  general  good,  and  suffering  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  possess  and  enjoy  her  commerce,  which  was  more  than 
the  commerce  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  three  times  overj  yielding 
the  whole  to  the  best  interests  of  the  new  government.  And  she  has  from 
that  day  to  this  experienced  a  rich  reward  for  all  she  sacrificed  by  the 
protection  which  that  Government  has  afforded  her,  by  upholding  her  flag 
all  over  the  world  ;  and,  instead  of  holding  up  her  venerable  Indian  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  maintaining  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  river  to  river. 

"  *  There  were  great  men  in  that  day  of  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  heard.    There  was  Gorham,  and 
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Cal>ot,  and  Strong,  and  Sedgwick,  and  Sewall,  and  Goodhue,  and  Ames,  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington.  There  were  Eustis  and  Samuel  Dexter,  and 
(General  Vamum,  of  Middlesex,  all  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their  day 
and  generation.  Now,  by  this  time  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  had 
been  formed  into  parties,  and  different  sentiments  divided  them  in  relation 
to  the  public  concerns  of  the  General  Government ;  and  different  sentiments 
prevailed  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home.  Rival  candi- 
dates were  put  forth  for  offices,  and  sometimes  one  succeeded,  and  some- 
times another.  Various  successes  attended  various  party  movements  down 
to  the  period  of  1823,  when  it  was  my  fortune,  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
country,  to  be  placed  amid  its  councils.'  [Cries  of  *'  Good."]  Mr.  Web- 
ster, bowing,  *  I  thank  you.' 

"  '  Now,  let  me  say  that,  down  to  that  period — that  is  fifty  years  from 
the  period  of  Independence — there  was  not.  in  all  the  jjarties  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  Berkshire  to  Cape  Cod,  to  be  found  an  eminent  man  with  the 
slightest  tincture  of  disunion  sentiment  about  him.  There  was'not  a  man 
w^ho  was  not  willing  to  thank  God,  daily,  that  we  had  been  so  successful 
in  establishing  a  governmeut,  which  had  secured  to  us  such  an  eminent 
degree  of  prosperity.  And  when  I  went  to  Congress,  from  the  city  of 
Boston,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Congress  who  entertained  disunion  feel- 
ings, and,  if  it  had  been  so,  he  could  not  have  held  his  place  one  hour 
after  the  people  had  had  the  opportunity  to  decide  upon  his  merits. 

"  *  Now,  gentlemen,  that  was  Massachusetts  when  I  came  into  her  coun- 
cils in  1823.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  which  I  embraced,  and  which 
did  me  the  honor  to  embrace  me.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  which  I 
had  honored,  historically,  from  the  Revolution  downward. 

'' '  The  character  of  nations  and  of  men,  gentlemen,  is  made  out  of 
facts.  It  is  not  the  portraiture  of  the  pencil  so  much  as  it  is  the  narrative 
of  the  pen.  History  tells  us  what  Massachusetts  was,  when  she  did  me 
the  honor  to  call  me  into  her  service ;  and,  in  that  character,  I  honored 
her,  and  still  honor  her,  if  not  as  the  first  among  the  first  of  all  the  true, 
patriotic  Union  States.  I  will  not  say  she  was  prhnuH  inter  pares,  but  I 
will  say  she  was  not  secimdu^  inter  pares.  If  she  did  not  go  before  all 
others,  I  aver  no  others  went  before  her. 

"'This  being  the  character  of  Massachusetts,  this  her  attachment  to 
the  Constitntirm  and  to  the  Union,  with  some  differences  of  sentiment  as 
to  State 'and  national  politics;  but,  after  all,  the  ruling  sentiment  being 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  attachment  to  that  great  principle  of  government  that  fii*st  made 
America  what  she  is ;  this  being  the  characteristic  of  the  State,  I  entered 
into  her  service  with  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  and  I  gave  to  it  what- 
ever ability  I  possessed. 

■  *'  *  Now,  gentlemen,  from  the  time  I  entered  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Boston,  my  manner  of  political 
life  is  known  to  you  all.    I  do  not  stand  here  to-night  to  apologize  for  it. 
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Lc8s  do  I  stand  here  to  demand  any  approbation.  I  leave  it  to  my  coun- 
try, to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  truth.  I  have  only  to  say  to  you  that,  at  my  present 
time  of  life,  I  am  not  likely  to  adopt  any  sudden  change.  What  I  have 
been,  I  propose  to  be.  No  man  can  foresee  the  occurrences  of  future  life, 
I  profess  to  foresee  nothing.  Tlie  future  is  distant,  the  present  is  our 
own  ;  and,  for  the  present,  I  am  content  with  expressing  my  utmost  grati- 
tude to  you,  and  assurance  of  my  perpetual  regard. 

*' '  But  I  ought  to  thank  you  a  little  more  particularly  for  this  gen,- 
erous,  spontaneous  outpouring  of  such  a  multitude  to  greet  me.  I  thank 
you  for  your  civic  procession  ;  for  all  the  kindness  of  individual  citizens, 
many  of  whom  are  known,  and  many  of  whom,  especially  the  young,  are 
unknown  to  me.  I  ought  also  to  express  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  military  who  have  accompanied  us  as  escort.  You  all  know,  gentle- 
men, it  is  not  my  fortune  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  successful  military 
chieftain.  I  am  nothing  but  a  pains-taking,  hard-working  civilian,  giving 
my  life  and  my  health  and  my  strength  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  the  upholding,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  under  the 
pro^-idence  of  God,  the  liberties  of  my  country.'  '* 

On  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Franklin,  where 
he  remained  until  the  20th.  While  there  he  received  informa- 
tion of  a  step  that  had  been  suddenly  taken,  by  the  Englisli 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
British  provinces ;  a  step  that  at  once  produced  much  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  this  country.  Some  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  difficulty  is  here  necessary. 

Before  the  Bevolution,  all  the  British  colonies  in  America 
had  the  right,  in  common,  of  fishing  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  United  States  secured  a  continuance  of 
their  share  in  these  privileges  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  but  the 
British  claimed  that  the  War  of  1812  put  an  end  to  them 
forever.  Tliis  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  tlie  dispute,  which  followed,  was  settled  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  wliich  granted  to  American  citizens  the  right 
to  fish  along  certain  portions  of  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  and  elsewhere,  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  estuaries,  etc.,  of  the  British  provinces.  Mis- 
imderritandings  and  collisions  soon  followed,  the  Americans 
claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  enter  the  wide  gulfs  and 
bays,  so  long  as  they  did  not  approach  within  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  acting  accordingly ;  while  the  provinces  declared 
that  they  could  not  come  within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn 
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from  headland  to  headland  ;  and  they  attempted  to  seize  siicli 
vessels  as  violated  their  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Com- 
plaints and  troubles  were  continually  arising,  giving  occasion 
for  frequent  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  GovemmentB 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Finally,  in  1852,  the  British 
colonies  united  in  fitting  out  cruisers  to  protect  what  they 
regarded  as  their  exclusive  rights  in  a  portion  of  these  waters, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  home  Government  had  now  adopted  the  provincial  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  and  dispatched  a  naval  squadron  to 
assist  the  cruisers  of  the  colonies.  The  first  official  intima- 
tion of  this  course,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
was  received  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crampton, 
announcing  the  steps  taken  "  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
complaints  which  have  so  frequently  been  made  of  the  en- 
croachments of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
France  upon  the  fishing-grounds  reserved  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Convention  of  1818."  His  Government  had  been  led, 
he  continued,  by  urgent  representations  from  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  to  give  directions  "for  stationing,  oflT  New 
Biiinswick,  Xova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  such  a  force  of  small  sailing-vessels  and 
steamers  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  infraction 
of  the  treat  v." 

Tlie  truth  is,  that,  in  1845,  during  some  negotiations  on 
this  sulgect,  wliile  the  two  Goveniments  maintained  their 
opposite  constructions  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  on  the  point 
of  right,  tlie  British  ministry  of  that  day  instructed  their  colo- 
nial authorities  that  they  had  determined  to  relax  the  strict 
rule  of  exclusion  over  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  bays  of  the  sea  on  the  British  Xorth  American 
coasts.*  Under  this  relaxation  of  the  British  claim,  the  Ameri- 
can fisliermen  had  continued  to  the  present  time  to  enter  all 
the  great  bays  which  were  more  than  six  miles  wide  at  their 
mouths,  but  keeping  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In  this  attitude  of  things,  it  waa 
now  claimed  that  the  American  fishermen  could  not  approach 

*  Dispatch  from  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  of 
Noya  Scotia,  May  19,  1845. 
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Within  three  miles  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  entrance  of  sucli 
bays  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  a  squadron  of  nineteen 
vessels  was  sent  from  England  to  enforce  this  exclusion,  at  the 
moment  when  our  fishermen  were  about  to  sail  on  tlieir  accus- 
tomed cruise. 

Mr.  Crampton  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  this  exclusion 
to  the  American  Government.  But,  before  Mr.  Webster  received 
the  notice,  intelligence  of  what  was  contemplated  reached  him 
from  the  British  provinces.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  a  hazardous  conjuncture.  On  the 
17th  of  July  he  wrote  to  the  President,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Crampton  to  meet  him  in  Boston  or  at  Marshfield. 

[to  the  PRESroENT.] 

*'  Fbavklin,  July  17, 1852. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  The  interruption  of  tlie  usual  occupation  of  out 
fishermen  in  the  British  provinces  is  a  very  serious  business.  I  fear  much 
difficulty  mav  arise  from  it. 

*'  Following  your  suggestion  to  Mr.  Hunter,  I  have  prepared  a  paper, 
which  will  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  imme- 
diately ;  and  have  directed  its  publication  in  Washington.  I  hope  you 
will  approve  of  it.  If  I  felt  well  enough  and  strong  enough,  I  would  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Washington  ;  but  I  do  not.  I  wrote  to-day  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Crampton,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  enclose  to  you.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  I  am  persuaded,  to  look  up  this  business  of  the  fisheries,  as  well 
as  the  whole  subject  of  the  Canadian  trade,  as  matter  of  negotiation. 
Congress  will  never  do  any  thing.  I  will  thank  you,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, to  signify  to  me  your  wishes  and  your  opinions. 

**  I  leave  these  mountains  and  valleys  with  great'  reluctance,  but  it 
seems  to  be  necessary.  Yours,  always  truly, 

**  Daniel  Webster." 

[to  MR.   CRAMPTON.] 

'*  Fbahklin,  July  17, 1862. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Crampton  :  The  threatened  interruption,  by  force, 
of  that  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  which  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United 
States  have  so  long  practised,  and  possessed  without  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation, is  a  serious  affair,  and,  I  fear,  full  of  danger.  I  wish  to  see  you 
as  soon  as  you  can  possibly  come  North.  If  I  am  not  in  Boston,  at  the 
Revere  IIousc,  please  proceed  immediately  to  Marshfield,  bringing  with 
you  as  many  of  your  adjuncts  as  you  please. 

"  I  have  recommended  to  the  President  that  we  take  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  fisheries  and  the  Canada  trade  at  once,  as  matters  of  negotiatioa 
80 
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"  You  will  see,  in  the  Boston  papers  of  Monday,  an  official  publication 
by  me.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  prevail  with  the  provincial  authoi^ 
ities  to  institute  no  hostile  proceedings  against  American  fishing- vessels 
till  longer  notice  be  given,  and  until  you  and  I  may  have  conferred  to- 
gether on  the  subject  ? 

"  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  at  once.  On  receipt  of  this,  inform  me,  by 
telegraph,  when  you  can  be  in  Boston. 

"  I  am,  with  great  regard, 

*'  Youre,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webstkb." 

On  the  19th,  Mr.AYebster  caused  to  be  published,  in  the 
Boston  Courier^  a  pa]:)er  which  was  dated  in  the  Department 
of  State  as  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  which  was  signed  by  him- 
self. It  gave  to  the  public  information  respecting  the  seizures 
which  had  been  made,  the  action  of  the  colonial  i^covernments, 
and  the  announcements  received  from  England.  With  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  he  said  it  was  "  un- 
doubtedly an  oversight  in  the  Convention  of  1818  to  make  so 
large  a  concession  to  England,  since  the  United  ^States  had 
usually  considered  that  those  vast  inlets,  or  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
ought  to  be  open  to  American  iisliermen  as  freely  as  the  sea 
itself,  to  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  paper  is  as  follows : 

'*  It  is  this  construction  of  the  intent  and  moaning  of  the  Convention 
of  1818  for  which  the  colonies  have  contended  since  1841,  and  which  thev 
have  desired  should  be  enforced.  This  the  Eniilisli  Government  has  now, 
it  would  appear,  consented  to  do,  and  the  immediate  effect  will  be  the 
loss  of  the  vahmble  fall  fishing  to  American  fishermen;  a  complete  inter- 
ruption of  the  (?xtensivo  fishing  business  of  New  Enc:land,  attended  by 
constant  collisions  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  exciting  character,  which 
may  end  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  in  the  involvement  of  the 
Government  in  questions  of  a  very  serious  nature,  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries.  Not  agreeing  that  the  construction,  put  upon  the 
treaty,  is  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties,  this 
information  is,  however,  made  public,  to  the  end  that  those  concerned  in 
American  fisheries  may  perceive  how  the  case  at  present  stands,  and  bo 
npon  their  guard.  The  whole  subject  will  engage  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government." 

.Mr.  AVcbster's  purpose,  in  sending  ^►r  Mr.  Crampton,  was 
to  enter  at  once  upon  a  negotiation  which  should  embrace  a 
settlement  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  trade  between  the  British 
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provinces  and  tlie  tnited  States,  as  parts  of  one  subject,  Mr. 
Orampton  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was  to 
follow  Mr.  Webster  to  Marshfield.  On  the  25th  Mr.  Webster 
left  Boston,  and,  when  he  alighted  from  the  train  at  Kingston, 
nine  miles  from  his  own  house,  he  found  a  great  gathering  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
pared to  escort  him  home.  For  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
route,  the  road-sides  were  lined  with  women  and  children,  the 
male  part  of  the  population  having  mostly  joined  the  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles, 
many  persons  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Thomas,  in  an  account,  which  he  gave 
in  the  next  year  after  Mr.  Webster's  death,  and  which  was  then 
written  down,  and  is  now  before  me,  said  : 

**  T\'Ticn  he  arrived  at  Kingston,  the  day  of  his  reception  here,  he  was 
put  into  a  carriage  with  Mr.  Sprague.  I  was  in  one  behind,  with  the 
committee.  lie  sent  for  mc,  and  asked  me  what  was  our  plan.  I  told 
him  we  were  going  to  a  liill  by  the  house,  but  that  we  would  turn  off 
before  we  came  to  the  avenue,  to  save  all  disturbance  at  the  house.  *  Hei^,' 
said  he,  very  emphatically,  *  these  people  all  want  to  go  to  the  house,  and 
they  must  go.'  I  told  him  he  didnt  know  how  many  there  were ;  that 
the  avenue  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  *  I  don't  care,'  said  he,  *  if  they  tear 
up  the  avenue  and  grounds  six  feet  deep ;  I  don't  care — they  must  go,''  Ho 
was  very  much  moved  and  gratified  by  the  whole  thing;  and  well  he 
might  be.  It  was  a  spontaneous,  hearty  expression  of  good  feeling  and 
interest  for  him,  entirely  without  distinction  of  party.  The  procession  of 
vehicles  was  two  miles  long,  and  there  were  eighty  more  men  on  horse-' 
back.     He  could  see  the  length  of  it  in  some  turns  of  the  road." 

According  to  Mr.  Webster's  wishes,  the  procession  entered 
tlie  avenue  leading  to  his  house,  and,  by  a  circiiitous  route, 
passed  around  the  house  to  a  hill  to  the  eastward,  where  a  plat- 
form had  been  erected.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Seth 
Sprague,  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  said  : 

"When  political  parties,  with  whom  you  have  contended,  shall  have 
passed  away,  when  private  prejudices  and  private  interests  shall  be  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  posterity  will  award  you  the  full  measure  of 
justice.  Afl  your  friends  and  neighbors,  we  tender  you  our  most  sincere 
and  profound  respects.  We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  agricul- 
ture. We  thank  you  for  the  valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  amid  all 
your  toils  and  labors,  to  the  science  of  cultivating  the  earth ;  for  the  yaln- 
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able  animals  you  have,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  imported  and  raised  to  im- 
prove onr  flocks  and  herds.  We  regret  our  slowness  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  your  example.  We  are  beginning  better  to  understand  oar 
business.  We  have  learned  that  science  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to 
the  more  learned  professions.  We  hope  that  you  may  live  long  to  teach 
us  the  art  of  using  the  ploughshare  instead  of  the  sword,  and  the  pnm- 
ing-hook  rather  than  the  spear. 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  the  lives  of  men.  This  nation  may  be  punished  for  her  sins,  while 
that  all-seeing  Eye  may  be  guiding  you  by  an  unseen  hand  in  the  only 
path  that  can  make  your  remaining  days  tranquil,  peaceful,  and  happy." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  response,  spoke  to  the  following  eflfect : 

"  Mr.  Sprague  and  Friends  :  I  thank  you  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  this  warm  welcome  home,  which  so  many  of  you  have 
assembled  to  offer  to  me  to-day.  It  was  unexpected.  I  had  not  looked 
for  such  a  testimonial  of  your  regard.  But  it  draws  from  me,  as  it  ought 
to  draw,  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  my  heart.  It  is  not  the 
display  of  vehicles,  nor  the  numbers  of  your  cavalcades,  but  the  fact  that 
you,  among  whom  I  have  so  long  lived  and  dwelt,  and  who  know  nfie  so 
wey,  have  manifested  such  esteem,  that  calls  forth  my  gratitude ;  and  I 
pour  out  to  your  friendship,  neighbors,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 
feelings  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  regard ;  and  it  is  my  sincerest  prayer 
that  Almighty  God  will  preserve  you  and  yours  in  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  Friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  you,  passing  here,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  all  that  portion  of  the 
year  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  some  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
my  profession,  or  the  duties  of  public  life.  Happy  have  they  been  to  me 
and  mine,  for.  during  all  this  period,  I  know  not  of  an  unkind  thing  done, 
or  word  spoken  to  me  or  mine,  or  to  any  one  near  or  dear  to  me. 

"  Gentlemen,  most  of  you  are  farmers,  and  I  take  a  great  concern  in 
your  interests,  because  I  have  a  wish  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  Others  of  you  have  your  occupations  on  the  seas. 
Some  of  you  I  have  found  there,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  to  mingle  in 
your  pursuits ;  a  pleasure  I  hope  to  enjoy  again. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sprague  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  recent  occur- 
rences. As  to  some  of  them,  or,  at  least,  to  one,  it  may  not  be  fitting  in 
me  to  say  one  word  now.  The  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  I  would  say, 
I  may  venture  to  hope,  without  presumption,  that  I  am  not  entirely  un- 
known at  home  or  abroad.  [Cries  of  •  No,  no ! ']  And,  I  say,  further,  if 
I  have  any  thing  good  or  valuable,  I  hold  it  in  my  own  keeping,  and  will 
not  trust  it  to  the  waywardness  of  others. 

"  Friends  and  neighbors,  the  time  when  you  offer  me  this  welcome  is 
not  altogether  inappropriate.    I  am  about  to  be  among  you.    The  place  I 
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occupy  must  soon  be  vacated  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events;  and  it 
may  be  vacated  very  shortly.  I  am  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  events  of  my  life  have  been  recited.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
am  glad  to  receive  the  approbation  of  my  countrymen  in  any  manner 
they  may  be  disposed  to  express  it.  I  am  ^nlling  to  believe,  in  relation 
to  the  occurrences  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sprague,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  and  the  favor  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  done  something  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  liberty,  and  maintain  the  righte  of  my  coun- 
try. There  is  an  end  to  all  human  labors  and  eiforts.  I  am  no  longer  a 
young  man ;  but  I  am  thankful,  nevertheless,  for  the  measure  of  strength 
I  still  have.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  kindness  and  society 
for  some  years  to  come,  if  such  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Mr.  Sprague  has  made  allusion  to  recent  occurrences,  threatening  dis- 
turbances on  account  of  the  fisheries.  It  would  not  become  me  to  say  much 
on  that  subject  until  I  speak  officially,  and  under  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  Government.  And  then  I  shall  speak.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
that  that  interest  will  not  be  neglected  by  this  Administration  imder  any 
circumstances. 

"The  fishermen  shall  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  property,  and 
in  all  their  rights  of  occupation.  To  use  a  Marblehead  phrase,  they  shall 
be  protected  hook  and  line,  and  bob  and  sinker.  And  why  should  they 
not  ?  They  employ  a  vast  number.  Many  of  our  own  people  are  engaged 
in  that  vocation.  There  are  perhaps  among  you  some  who  have  been  on 
the  Grand  Banks  for  forty  successive  years,  and  there  hung  on  to  the 
ropes  in  storm  and  wreck. 

"  The  most  important  consequences  are  involved  in  this  matter.  Our 
fisheries  have  been  the  very  nurseries  of  our  navy.  If  our  flag-ships  have 
conquered  the  enemy  on  the  sea,  the  fisheries  are  at  the  bottom  of  it^ 
The  fisheries  were  the  seeds  from  which  these  glorious  triumphs  were  bom 
and  sprung. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  venture  to  say  one  or  two  things  more  on  thia 
highly- important  subject.  In  the  first  place,  this  sudden  interruption  of 
the  pursuits  of  our  citizens,  which  had  been  carried  on  more  than  thirty 
years  without  interruption  or  molestation,  can  hardly  be  justified  by  any 
principle  or  consideration  whatever.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  that 
they  have  pursued  the  fishing  in  the  same  water,  and  on  the  same  coast,  in 
which,  and  along  which,  notice  has  now  come  that  they  shall  be  no  longer 
allowed  these  privileges.  Now,  this  cannot  be  justified  without  notice. 
A  mere  indulgence  of  so  long  continuance,  even  if  the  privilege  were  but 
an  indulixence,  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our 
people,  according  to  their  custom,  have  engaged  in  the  business,  without 
just  and  seasonable  notice. 

**  I  cannot  but  think  the  late  dispatches  from  the  Colonial  Office  had 
not  attracted  to  a  snfiicient  degree  the  attention  of  the  principal  minister 
of  the  Crown,  for  I  see  matter  in  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  1845  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Edward  Everett    Then 
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the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  present  First  Minister,  was  Colonial  Secretary.  li 
could  not  well  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge,  and,  in  feet,  with- 
out his  concurrence  or  sanction.  I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  its 
being  overlooked  is  an  inadvertence.  The  Treaty  of  1818  was  made  with 
the  Crown  of  England.  If  a  fishing-vessel  is  captured  bj  one  of  her  vea- 
sels-of-war,  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  the  Crown  of  England  ia 
answerable,  and  then  we  know  who  we  have  to  deal  with.  But  it  ib 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States  will  submit  their  rights  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  in  the  petty  tribunals  of  the  provinces,  or  that 
they  will  allow  our  vessels  to  be  seized  by  constables  and  other  petty 
officers,  and  condemned  by  municipal  courts  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, New  Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia !  No,  no,  no  !  [Great  cheering.] 
Further  than  this,  gentlcmcu,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  remark  upon 
this  topic  at  present ;  but,  you  may  be  assured,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
no  one  sleeps  at  Washington.  T  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  caused 
my  absence  from  "Washington  when  the  news  came  of  this  sudden  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  My  health  requires  relaxation.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty,  as  soon  as  my  health  and  strength  will  justify  me  in 
undertaking  the  journey,  to  return  to  my  post,  and  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upcm  me  to  the  best  of  ray  abilities. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  consider  the  welcome  you  have  to-day  given 
me  as  a  personal  kindness — a  tribute  of  personal  regard.  I  have  alwa3r8 
found  your  houses,  your  hearts,  and  your  hands  open  to  me ;  and,  I  trust 
I  may  say,  that  you  have  never  found  my  own  closed  against  you,  whether 
calling  upon  business  or  for  the  puri)ose  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
neighborhood. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  great  piece  of  good-fortune,  coming  from  the 
mountains  as  I  did,  that  I  came  where  I  did ;  that,  when  I  came  from  the 
mountains,  I  descended  to  the  sea-shore.  Many  people,  when  they  come 
down  here,  wonder  what  in  the  world  could  have  induced  Mr.  Webster  to 
come  to  Marsli field.  I  answer,  partly  good  sense,  but  more  good  fortune.  I 
had  no  particular  fancy  for  rich  lands,  but  I  had  for  a  kind  neighborhood ; 
and  myself  and  friends,  when  I  came  here,  had  a  well-understood  cove- 
nant, that  I  would  talk  to  them  about  farming,  but  not  a  word  about  law 
or  politics. 

"  You  have  kept  your  word,  and  I  linpe  I  have  kept  mine ;  and  now, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  accept  from  a  grateful  heart  my  warm  acknowl- 
edgments that  you  have  come  here  with  countenances  so  open,  so  frank,  to 
give  me  the  assurance  of  your  perennial  regards  and  continued  friendship. 

"Again  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  my  prayers  are  that  the 
Almighty  Power  will  preserve  you,  and  shower  down  upon  you  and  yours 
the  blessings  of  happy  affection  and  peace  and  prosperity  I " 

Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  who  was  with  Mr.  Webster  at  this 
time,  as  his  secretary,  has  sent  me  a  short  account  of  this 
interesting  incident : 
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"  Ab  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors at  Marshfield,  during  the  summer  of  1852,  it  was  grand  and  enthusi- 
astic beyond  description,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  demonstration 
made  in  honor  of  his  arrival  in  Boston  a  short  time  before.  A  procession, 
consisting  of  thousimds  of  his  neighbors,  without  respect  to  party,  met 
him  at  a  point  nine  miles  distant  from  hb  residence,  and  escorted  him 
home,  while  the  road  was  literally  lined  with  women  and  children,  gathered 
to  welcome  the  man  they  loved  ;  and  garlands  without  number  were  scat- 
tered along  his  pathway.  Upon  a  hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
mansion,  the  great  concourse  came  to  a  halt,  and  they  delegated  an  orator 
to  welcome  him  with  a  speech.  To  the  many,  his  reply  was  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  but  to  the  few,  who  lived  in  his  shadow,  there  was  a  tone  of 
sadness  in  all  he  uttered.  He  finished  his  address  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  it  was  the  last  he  ever  uttered  to  a  public  assembly.  And  now  T 
remember  how,  after  the  crowd  had  disappeared,  he  entered  his  house 
fatigued  beyond  measure,  and  covered  with  dust,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair.  For  a  moment  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  as  if  completely  over- 
come, and  he  then  looked  up,  like  one  seeking  something  he  could  not 
find.  It  was  the  portrait  of  his  darling,  but  departed  daughter,  Julia,  and 
it  happened  to  be  in  full  ^dew.  He  gazed  upon  it  for  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  trance,  and  then  wept  like  one  wliose  heart  was  broken,  and  these 
words  escaped  his  lips:  *  0,  lam  9o  thankful  to  he  here/  If  I  could  only 
haf>e  my  tcillj  neter^  luvcr  would  I  ctgain  leave  this  home.''  And  then  he 
sought  and  obtained  a  night  of  repose." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Webster's  intention  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, so  soon  as  lie  should  have  recovered  health  and  strength 
enough  to  encounter  the  journey.  Tlie  President  was  anxious 
to  have  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Cranipton  conducted  there ; 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  have  Mr.  Webster  leave  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  unless  he  would  consent  to  accept  the  English 
mission,  then  likely  to  be  vacant  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  which  case  he  could  settle  all  the  pending  business 
in  England  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  other  topics.  This 
plan  was,  for  a  short  time,  under  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
25th  of  Julv,  Mr.  Webster  informed  the  President  that  he 
could  not  think  of  it. 

[to  PRESmENT  PnXMORE.] 

*'  MAuariKLD,  July  35, 1859. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  There  are  two  subjects  about  which  I  wish  to  spc^ik  to 
you,  and  I  will  write  about  one  of  them  with  my  own  hand  for  secrecy's  sake. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no  more  about  the  English  mis- 
Bion.    My  principal  reason  is,  that  I  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
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descent.  I  have  been  among  tlie  candidates  for  the  first  office,  and,  not 
having  been  nominated  for  that,  I  think  it  proper  to  decline  any  secondaiy 
place.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give  instructions  to  ministers  abroad, 
and  not  to  receive  them.  Besides,  if  I  am  in  England  after  the  8d  of 
March,  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  unfriendly  adminis- 
tration. I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pierce  would  be  inclined  to  treat  me  with 
kindness,  but  how  can  I  know  which  member  of  the  family  of  Young 
America  may  hold  the  seals  of  the  Department  of  Stat«  ? 

"  On  the  first  point  there  is  a  precedent.  Mr.  Canning,  having  beoi 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  afterward  took  an  embassy  to  Por- 
tugal for  a  short  time.  The  press  and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  assailed 
him  furiously.  They  denounced  it  as  a  job ;  and  I  think  his  character  euf- 
ered  from  it  with  the  better  part  of  the  English  people. 

"  I  find  almost  an  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  among  friends  on  this 
question ;  and,  therefore,  you  will  now  consider  the  mission  as  at  your 
disposal. 

'*The  other  topic  upon  which  I  ought  now  to  say  something  is  my 
continuance  in  office  or  resigning  it,  and,  if  the  latter,  at  what  time  ? 

"  On  this  I  will  try  to  write  to-morrow. 

•'  Yours,  always  truly,  ♦ 

"DaIJIEL    WliiBSTER." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Webster  offered  to  place  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  if  his  convenience 
and  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

[TO   PRESIDENT   FILLMOKE.] 

"  MAnanFTELD,  July  26, 1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  feel  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  I 
ought  not  to  think  of  j)ii8sing- the  ensuing  hot  months  at  a  table  of  a 
department  in  Washington.  You  know  how  very  ill  I  was  when  I  leit 
Washington  L-ist  summer,  and  how  severe,  though  rather  a  short,  attiick 
of  catarrh  I  afterward  suffered.  I  should  feel  in  imminent  peril  if  I  were 
to  undertake  to  work  through  August  and  September  as  I  have  heretofore 
done.  • 

"This  being  settled,  the  question  is,  What  is  it  best  to  do  thereupon  ? 
and  when  I  say  what  is  best,  I  mean  best  for  you,  and  the  success  and 
honorable  winding  up  of  your  Administration.  I  will  say,  in  the  first 
place,  what  I  think  I  can  do.  I  think  I  could  go  to  Washington  some 
ton  days  hence,  if  there  should  come,  as  probably  there  will,  a  cool  time 
in  the  weather,  and  there  remain  a  few  days,  but  not  until  the  adjonm- 
ment  of  the  session,  as  I  suppose  C(mgress  will  not  adjourn  until  Septem- 
ber, and  my  catarrh  comes  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  August ;  and  I  could 
rctuin  to  Washington,  as  soon  as  my  attack  should  be  over,  for  the  winter. 
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If  Congress  were  away,  all  this  might  be  done ;  but  I  fear  that  Congress, 
being  in  session,  some  of  the  Messrs.,  who  are  among  its  members,  would 
abuse  both  you  and  me  if  I  should  have  so  long  an  absence.  While  I  retain 
my  place,  I  shall  be  here  or  at  Washington,  although  I  have  sometimes 
spoken  of  going  to  the  British  provinces,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  cool 
and  moist  climate,  and  could,  I  suppose,  carry  on  affairs,  being  here,  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  The  danger  and  the  objection  are  the  fear  of  com- 
plaint and  reproof  in  Congress.  Now,  acting  from  purely  personal  motives 
regarding  my  health,  and,  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  it  would 
suit  me  as  w^ell  as  any  way  to  resign  at  once,  without  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington at  all,  although  I  confess  I  should  be  willing,  on  divers  accounts,  to 
be  in  Washington  from  the  commencement  of  cool  weather  till  the  8d  of 
March. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  consider  these  matters,  and  sig- 
nify frankly  your  own  opinion  and  your  own  wishes.  Or,  if  you  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  defer  a  final  decision,  then,  as  I 
have  said,  I  will  go  to  Washington  to  see  you  some  ten  days  hence,  if  I 
feel  strong  enough,  and  the  weather  should  not  be  too  intolerable. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dai^iel  Webster." 

The  President  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Webster  to  remain 
in  office,  and  to  come  to  Washington  only  whenever  his  health 
would  permit. 

On  the  4th  of  August  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Marshfield, 
and  found  Mr.  Webster  about  to  proceed  to  Washington  on.  the 
next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  office,  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  fill  it.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  saying  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  emban^assments,  and  asking  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
vice  and  aid.  It  was  therefore  Mr.  Webster's  intention  to  go 
to  Washington,  and,  if  possible,  after  affording  to  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  assistance  he  could,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  to 
obtain  his  own  release,  if  the  President  could  fix  on  a  suitable 
successor.  When  I  aeked  him  if  he  could  leave  the  fishery 
question  as  he  washed  to  leave  it,  he  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  settle  it,  and  could  do  so  before  Mr.  Fillmore's  Ad- 
ministration would  end  in  the  following  March,  but  that  he 
should  not  remain  in  office  on  that  account,  if  the  President 
would  consent  to  have  the  negotiation  undertaken  by  some  one 
else.  Mr.  Grampton,  who  was  then  with  Mr.  Webster  as  a 
guest,  talked  with  me  very  frankly  about  this  affair,  and  said 
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cepting  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
great  evil,  and  one  of  ominous  import,  to  have  the  Whig  partj 
become  a  Northern  sectional  organization,  leaving  the  whole 
people  of  the  South  to  act  only  with  the  Democratic  party. 
This  evil,  however,  he  said  that  he  was  now  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, because  he  could  not  tell  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  great  policy  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  brought  about  the  nomination 
made  by  the  Whigs.  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  wished  his 
friends  in  Massachusetts  not  to  undertake  anv  movement  for 
making  him  a  candidate  in  the  election.* 

Mr.  Webster  went  to  Washington  during  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  remained  there  until  the  8th  of  September. 
Nothing  could  be  done  about  supplying  his  place  in  the  De- 
.partment  of  State,  and  he  therefore  consented  to  remain  in 
oflSce,  and  to  continue  at  Marshfield  his  attention  to  the  diplo- 
matic business  that  required  his  care.  But,  before  he  loft 
Washington  again,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  an  embarrass- 
ing subject.     This  was  the  affair  of  the  Lobos  Islands. 

On  the  2d  of  June  (1852),  Mr.  Webster  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jewett,  master  of  ^i  vessel  just  returned  from 
the  Pacific,  stating  that  he  should  have  brought  a  cargo  of 
guano  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  if  he  had  bean  sure  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  and  would  be  protected  by  the  Government 
He  was  informed,  he  said,  that  no  government  had  any  right- 
ful claim  to  these  islands,  and  that  they  had  never  been  enu 
merated  among  the  possessions  or  dependencies  of  any  of  the 
South  American  States.  He  then  asked  whether, "in  common 
with  the  world,  we  have  a  right  to  take  this  article  of  com- 
merce from  thence  ? " 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  on  the  5th  of  June,  that  these  islands 
were  not  within  a  marine  league  of  the  coast,  that  they  were  not 
discovered  or  occupied  by  Spain  or  Peru,  and  that  the  Peruvians 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  thither  for  guano,  and, 
therefore,  the  islands  could  not  be  regarded  as  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  country.  Furthermore,  he  said  that  it  was  quite 
probable  that  Benjamin  Morrell,  who  had  visited  these  islands 

'  A  little  later,  a  ticket  of  "  Web*    chusetts ;   but  he  gave  no  countenanoe 
Bter  Electors  "  was  nommated  in  Massa*    to  the  movement. 
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in  1823,  and  subsequently  written  an  account  of  them,  could 
justly  claim  to  be  the  discoverer.  "Under  these  circum- 
stances," he  said,  "  it  may  be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  wlio  may  visit  the  Lobos 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano."  He  offered  to 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a  vessel-of-war  be 
ordered  "  to  repair  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting from  molestation  any  of  our  citizens  who  may  wish  to 
take  guano  from  thence." 

Mr.  Jewett's  letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  tlie  promised  suggestion,  and  Commodore  McCauley,  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  wa^  directed  to  send  a  vessel  to  the 
Lobos  Islands  to  protect  our  citizens  and  commerce. 

When  matters  had  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Osma,  the  Peru- 
vian Minister  at  Washington,  sent  to  Mr.  Webster  three  suc-# 
cessive  communications,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  Lobos 
Islands  belonged  to  Peru,  and  undertook  to  show  various  acts 
of  sovereignty  which  that  country  had  exercised  over  them 
from  the  time  of  the  early  conquest  of  Pizarro.  Mr.  Webster 
answered  these  several  letters  on  the  21st  of  August.  His 
purpose  in  this  answer  w/is,  to  lay  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  right  of  Peru  to  these  islands  must  be  shown. 
It  was  his  last  diplomatic  production  that  took  an  oflScial 
form. 

[to   MR.    08MA.] 

**  DKPAETmiirr  op  Statb,  WASHiiroToif,  August  21,  1852. 

"  The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the  hon- 
or to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  several  communications  of  Mr.  Osma, 
eha/rge  d'affaires  of  Peru,  of  the  25th  June,  8d  July,  and  the  0th  instant. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  communications,  however,  did  not  come  to  his 
knowledge  until  the  6th  of  July,  after  he  had  left  Washington  for  a  short 
absence.  He  very  much  regrets  that  circumstances  have  prevented  an 
earlier  answer  to  these  several  communications ;  but,  as  they  all  relate  to 
the  same  subject,  all  will  now  receive  a  common  reply. 

^*  In  the  first  place  the  undersigned  will  remark  to  Mr.  Osma,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  now,  nor  ever  has  had,  any  inten- 
tion to  facilitate  the  particular  purposes  of  any  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Osma 
calls  speculators,  further  than  those  purposes  are  conformable  to  public 
law  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  jQovemment  knows 
of  no  companies,  no  associations,  and  no  individuals,  in  whose  behalf  it 
undertakes  any  special  protection.   The  question  is  a  general  one,  in  which 
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all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  commerce  have  an  intereflt, 
and  that  interest  is  equally  respected  by  the  United  States  regardless  of 
individuals. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  undersigned  expresses  the  hope  that  it  "was  not 
Hr.  Osma^s  purpose,  by  any  expression  in  his  note  of  the  9th  inst.,  to  con- 
vey any  intimation  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Government  in  regard  to 
the  subject  have  been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  conviction 
of  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  parties.  Such  an  intimation,  if 
intended  to  be  made,  would  require  no  refutation;  since  all  the  world 
knows  the  manner  in  which  the  republics  of  South  America,  formed  ont 
of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Spain,  have  been  treated  by  this  Government 
from  their  earliest  origin  to  the  present  day. 

"  The  undersigned  will  make  a  further  remark,  to  prevent  mistake  and 
misunderstanding,  upon  Mr.  Osma^s  observation  upon  the  conversation 
between  him  and  the  undersigned  in  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  2d 
of  July,  and  that  is,  that  the  supposed  discover}-  of  Captain  Morrell"  men- 
tioned in  that  conversation,  was  not  relied  upon  by  the  undersi^a^ed  as 
•founding  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Lobos  Islands  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  only  mentioned  as  a  fact,  fit  to  be  considered  in  common 
with  other  facts  and  occurrences.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Captain 
Morrell  was  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  did  in  fact  discover,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  discovered,  guano  in  these  islands.  It  is  certain  that  no 
book  generally  known  and  circulated  in  this  country  mentioned  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  guano  on  these  islands,  until  Captain  Morrell's  narrative 
was  published  in  1832. 

''  After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  undersigned  now  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  main  subject.  In  his  several  communications  Mr. 
Osma  asserts  the  right  of  Peru  to  all  the  IiObr)s  Islands  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  always  exercised  authority  over  them;  that  they  belong  to  Peru 
as  th<T  forintTly  belonged  to  Spain ;  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
Pcnivian  Indians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  seals,  killing  birds,  and  gathering  eggs,  and  that  this  exclusive 
right  to  these  islands  by  Peru  has  never  been  doubted  or  disputed. 

"  The  question  is,  are  these  unqualitied  declarations  of  Mr.  Osma  strict- 
ly accurate  ?  The  Lobos,  or  Seal  Islands,  as  their  name  imports,  lie  in  the 
open  Paeilic!  Ocean,  the  nearest  of  them  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  from*  the 
coast  of  Peru.  They  are — as  Mr.  Osma  admits — mere  barren  rocks  in  the 
sea,  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Fi>heries,  and  the  pursuit  of  amphibi- 
ous animals,  especially  the  seal,  have  long  been  carried  on  around  their 
shores,  and  even  on  the  shores  themselves,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
seals  are  usually  taken  and  killed  on  the  land.  In  these  pursuits,  and  in 
this  use  of  the  islands,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  engaged  for  half 
a  century,  before  any  actual  interruption  took  place  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, or  anybody  else — their  visits  to  them  having  conunenced  at  leasl 
as  early  as  1793.  All  this  is  well  known  in  the  commercial  world.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  Peru  held  and  possessed  fall  sovereignty  over 
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these  islands,  this  fishing  near  the  shore,  and  this  pursuit  and  killing  of 
amphibious  animals  upon  the  land,  were  as  much  an  invasion  of  that  sov- 
ereignty as  is  the  taking  of  guano  from  them  now.  Nor  was  the  case  so 
unimportant  as  that  Peru  might  have  regarded  this  use  of  the  islands  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  an  indulgence  merely — supposing  her  to 
possess  the  exclusive  right — since  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  seals, 
which  have  at  last  terminated  in  their  almost  entire  disappearance,  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  that  Government.  Nevertheless, 
no  complaint  was  made  of  tliis  course  of  things,  nor  any  interruption  at- 
tempted or  threatened  until  September,  1833,  in  which  month,  as  it  would 
now  appear,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  fishing  for  seals  and  amphibious  animals  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Peru,  and  declaring  that  the  captains  of  foreign  vessels  who 
evaded  the  order  should  be  considered  as  smugglers.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  decree  was  issued  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Mor- 
rclFs  narrative. 

*"  This  decree  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and,  therefore,  the  foreign 
charge  (Vaffairca  of  the  United  States  at  Lima  was  under  the  necessity  of 
acting  upon  it  without  orders  rVoni  his  own  Government.  He  immediately 
addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Pern,  in  which,  ^vithout  formally  denying  the  original  right  of  Peru,  he 
requested  a  reconsideration  of  the  decree,  or  that  it  might  be  so  far  modi- 
fied as  to  permit  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  pursuit  of  an  oc- 
cupation which  they  had  been  allowed  quietly  to  follow  for  a  number  of 
years ;  and  adding  that  the  decree  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  So  far  "as  is  known  to  the  undersigned,  no  answer  or  reply  was  ever 
made  to  this  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  continued  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations  without  interniption, 
notwithstanding  this  decree.  If  such  an  interruption  had  been  made  by 
the  Peruvian  authorities,  it  would  at  once  have  brought  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Lobos  Islands  to  the  attention  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  happened  a  few  years  before  in  the  case  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  true  that  the  decree  of  1833  makes  no  particular 
mention  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  it  is  directed  generally  against  fishing 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Peru.  Nevertheless  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  atVifCting  the  general  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  founded  on 
long  and  undisputed  usage. 

*'  Here,  then,  is  a  formal  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  against  the  asserted  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Lobos 
Islands,  to  which  no  answer,  so  far  as  it  appears,  was  given,  nor  any  inti- 
mation made  that,  notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  the  decree  would 
be  enforced.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  although  the  decree  was  general  in 
its  terms,  it  was  intended  to  be  levelled  especially  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  subjects  of  other  countries  did  not  partake  to  any 
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considerable  extent  in  the  fisheries  which  were  prohibited.  Can  Mr. 
Osma's  averment,  therefore,  be  maintained,  in  which  lie  asserts  the  univer- 
sal and  absolute  soverei^ty  of  Peru  never  to  have  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned by  any  government  ?  And,  if  Peru  has  suffered  these  barren  rocka 
to  be  visited  and  used  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  known  to  be  valuable^ 
is  the  case  altered  when  they  are  found  capable  of  a  new  use  ?  Is  not  the 
natural  inference  either  that  Peru  never  claimed  an  exclusive  right  over 
the  islands,  or  that,  if  such  claim  had  been  made  by  any  formal  or  official 
act  of  the  Government,  such  claim  had  been  abandoned,  at  least  so  far  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 

"IVIr.  Osma  refers  to  a  decision  of  the  English  Government,  and  ob- 
serves that,  as  both  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  classes  of  the  British 
Empire  have  a  strong  interest  adverse  to  the  claim  of  Peru,  if  the  British 
Government  has  decided  in  favor  of  that  claim,  that  decision  must  be  as- 
cribed to  considerations  sufficient  to  outweigh  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  British  farmers  and  ship-owners.  But  the  two  cases  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  different.  When  the  decree  of  1833  appeared,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Cousul-General  at  Lima,  in  a  communication  to  his  Govern- 
ment, said  :  '  For  many  years  no  British  vessel  has  been  engaged  in  this 
fishery,  but  great  abuses  have  been  committed  by  American  vessels ; '  and 
the  year  afterward,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  the  British 
Schooner  Campeadora,  for  killing  seals  at  the  Lobos  Islands,  he  admitted 
the  right  of  Peru  to  those  islands.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds :  *  Lord 
James  Townshend,  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific, takes  a  diirerent  view  of  the  question,  and  he  himself  told  me  that  ho 
considered  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  a  positive  right  of  fishing  in  all 
those  islands,  unless  tliey  should  be  actually  occupied  by  some  Peruvian 
authority,  or  protected  by  the  constant  presence  of  some  Peruvian  man-of- 
war,  to  warn  off  vessels.' 

"  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  case  of  the  Campeadora 
occurred,  the  use,  and  perhaps  even  the  value,  of  guano  as  a  manure  was 
unknown  in  England.  Before  that  case  was  decided,  however,  the  British 
Government  may  be  said  to  have  been  irrevocably  committed  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  Peru  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  by  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  their  diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  answer  to  that  communication  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  for,  in  that 
answer,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  August,  1834,  Lord  Palmerston  said : 
*  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  Peruvian  Government  have  a  right 
to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  fishing  upon  the  coasts  immediately 
adjoining  those  islands,  as  well  us  upon  the  coasts  of  Peru  itself,  there 
being  no  evidence  in  the  papers  which  you  have  transmitted  of  any- 
right  of  fishing  acquired  by  long  and  uninterrupted  usage.' 

*'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  yielded  the  point 
precisely  because  it  had  no  such  ground  to  stand  on  in  behalf  of  its  own 
subjects  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  possess,  and  may 
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well  stand  on  in  behalf  of  its  ovm  citizens.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
qiiestion  still  open  in  England  down  to  last  year,  for,  on  the  10th  of  May 
of  that  year,  Lord  Stanley,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wentworth  Butler,  says :  *  I  am  to  stjite 
to  you,  in  reply,  whether  the  islands  of  Lobos  Fucra  and  Lobos  de 
Tierra  belong  of  right  to  Peru,  or  are  claimed  by  Peru  as  dependencies.' 
His  lordship  does  not  find,  in  the  Peruvian  Constitution,  published  after 
Peru  had  separated  itself  from  Spain,  any  mention  of  those  islands  as  being 
dependencies  of  Peru ;  but  that  it  had  appeared  to  Lord  Palraerston  that 
the  proximity  to  Peru  would  give  to  that  State  a  prima  faci^  claim  to  them. 

"  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  fact  does  not,  under  the  rule  of  public  law, 
bear  out  this  last  observation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  because  the  distance 
from  the  shore  of  all  these  islands  is  five  or  six  times  greater  than  the 
three  marine  milea  extend.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  a  powerful  class  of  British  subjects,  distinct  from  those  of 
merchants  and  farmers,  has  a  vital  interest  in  maintaining  the  regulations 
for  the  export  of  guano  from  Peru  upon  their  present  footing.  It  may  not 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Campeadora,  or 
that  of  tlje  Hibemia,  which  afterward  occurred,  alone  into  consideration, 
in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  policy  which  the  British  Government 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  regard  to  this  subject.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  English  case  and  the  American  case  are  quite 
different,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  As  has  been  shown,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Government,  in  Peru,  remonstrated  against  the 
issuing  of  the  decree  of  1838.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of  very  great 
weight  in  this  case,  that  the  main  object  of  that  decree,  as  it  fully  appears, 
was  to  drive  off  from  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Peru,  including,  of  course, 
those  of  Lobos,  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  such 
were  the  sole  or  principal  object  of  the  decree,  and  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  formally  remonstrated  against  that  decree,  how  are  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Peru  and  her  entire  silence  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  that  she  really  supposed  herself  possessed  of  absolute  sovereignty 
over  those  islands  ?  She  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  that  decree 
against  the  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  suffered  things  to 
go  on  as  they  had  gone  on  through  a  long  course  of  years. 

"  The  undersigned  has  thus  far  spoken  of  the  actual  facts  and  continued 
usage  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the  just  consideration  of  this  case. 

"  Mr.  Osma,  in  his  recent  communication,  refers  to  the  authority  of 
Alcedo,  to  prove  that  those  islands  are  within  the  sovereignty  of  Peru, 
and  have  always  been  so  considered.  In  the  decision  of  a  question  purely 
geographical,  relating  to  any  part  of  the  American  hemisphere,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  undersigned 
acknowledges  that  Alcedo  is  entitled  to  almost  implicit  confidence ;  but, 
in  the  passages  to  which  Mr.  Osma  refers,  he  was  speaking  merely  geo- 
graphically. He  was  not  discussing  any  question  of  right,  founded  either 
on  discovery  or  usage,  or  any  other  political  consideration ;  and  if^  as  Mr. 
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Osma  says,  that  great  geographer,  in  speaking  of  the  Loboa  Islands,  usee 
words  plainly,  or  ,by  implication,  assigning  to  Spain  the  sovereignty  oyct 
these  islands,. this  may  be  ascribed  to  his  loyalty  as  a  Spanish  subject  and 
an  officer  in  the  king's  service,  a  sentiment  which  would  not  allow  bim  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  his  sovereign  to  any  region  which  he 
might  claim,  by  w^hatever  title.  Alcedo,  therefore,  described  the  Loboi 
Islands  as  belonging  to  the  coast,  and  to  a  particular  province  of  Peru. 
The  fact  that  they  are  islands,  however,  leaves  the  question  open  as  to  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that,  because  they  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  province 
of  Sana,  they  were  necessarily  included  within  the  limits  of  that  province ; 
a  proposition  which  cannot  be  supported. 

"  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Alcedo  cannot  be  regarded  as 
decisive.  In  order  that  it  should  be  so  considered,  the  undersigned  ninst 
be  informed  what  acts  of  jurisdiction  his  Catholic  Majesty  exercised  over 
these  islands.  The  occasional  visits  of  the  Indians  from  the  neighboring 
continent,  to  which  Mr.  Osma  refers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  imparted  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain,  or  the  Government  of  Peru,  even  as  good  a  title  to 
those  islands  as  the  habitual  resort  thither  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  long  and  uninterruptedly  continued  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing seals  on  their  shores,  and  whales  in  the  adjacent  ocean,  would  give 
to  the  United  States.  The  use  of  these  islands  by  the  Peruvian  ludians 
for  the  last  half  century  has  no  doubt  been  vastly  less  than  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  the  ground  of  Mr.  Osma's  argument,  a 
better  title  could  be  assertL^d  by  possession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
than  could  be  maintained  by  Peru. 

''  The  undersigned  freely  admits  that  acts  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
founded  on  supposed  rights,  when  not  objected  to,  are  lit  to  be  regarded 
as  having  more  or  less  w('ight  on  the  question  of  right,  so  far  as  that  right 
depends  upon  possession.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asked,  why  this  Government 
did  not  also  protest  against  the  Peruvian  decrees  of  the  21st  of  Marcli  and 
10th  of  May,  1842,  in  which,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  former  and 
the  third  article  of  the  latter,  the  penalty  of  confiscation  is  denounced 
against  any  national  or  foreign  vessel  which  shall  anchor  at  or  approach 
the  islands  or  places  in  which  there  may  be  guano,  without  the  usual 
license  from  the  authorities  empowered  to  issu{^  the  same,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  very  existence  of  those  decrees  was  not  known  to  this 
Government  until  they  appeared  in  the  British  parliamentary  documents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  presented  to  the  IJouse  of  Commons 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  last.  There  is  nothing  which  the  undersigned 
can  find  in  the  dispatches  of  the  cJiarge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  at 
Lima,  to  show  that  the  decrees  were  communicated  to,  or  known  to,  him. 
If  these  decrees  had  been  known  to  him  at  an  earlier  date,  they  would 
nave  received  the  attention  of  this  Government. 

"  As  to  the  claim  of  Peru  to  these  islands,  founded  on  the  law  of  prox- 
hiiity,  the  question  will  appear  to  be  free  from  doubt.     The  well-settled 
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rule  of  modem  public  law  on  this  point  is,  that  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation,  whose  territories  may  border  on  the  sea,  extends  to  the  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot,  or  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore,  this  being  the  sup- 
posed limit  to  which  a  defence  of  the  coast  from  the  land  itself  can  bo  ex- 
tended. The  whole  discussion,  therefore,  must  turn  upon  this,  viz.,  the 
Lobes  Islands  lying  in  open  ocean^  so  far  from  any  continental  possessions 
of  Pern  as  not  to  belong  to  that  country  by  the  law  of  proximity  or  adjacent 
position,  has  the  Government  of  that  country  exercised  such  unequivocal 
acts  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  ownership  over  them  as  to  give  to  her  a 
right  to  their  exclusive  possession,  as  against  the  United  States  and  their 
citizensy  by  the  law  of  undisputed  possession  ?  And  the  undersigned  repeats 
that  this  is  not  a  question  between  Peru  and  other  governments,  who  may 
have  more  or  less  distinctly  admitted  her  right,  but  it  is  a  question  be- 
tween Peru  and  the  United  States,  who  have  so  long  exercised  that  right, 
and  remonstrated  against  its  interruption. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  prepared  to  give 
duo  consideration  to  all  facts  tending  to  show  possession  or  occupancy  of 
the  Lobos  Islands  by  Peru;  and  is  not  inclined  to  stop  or  preclude  discus- 
sion until  the  whole  matter  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If  there 
are  any  facts  or  arguments  which  have  not  been  brought  to  its  considera- 
tion, they  shall  receive  the  most  respectftd  and  friendly  attention.  If  it 
shall  turn  out  that — as  has  been  intimated — those  islands  are  uninhabit- 
able, and  therefore  incapable  of  being  legally  possessed,  or  held  by  any 
one  nation,  they  and  their  contents  must  be  considered  as  the  common 
property  of  all ;  or  if,  unprotected  by  the  presence  of  Peruvian  authorities, 
and  without  actual  possession,  their  use  by  Peru  has  been  abandoned  or 
conceded — without  limitation  of  time — to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
a  long  period,  or  j-ielded  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents,  then  no  exclusive  ownership  can  be  pretended  as 
against  the  United  States  at  least. 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  President  thinks  it  most  advisable 
that  full  instructions  on  this  subject  should  be  dispatched  to  the  ehargS 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Lima ;  and  that  proper  orders  should  be 
given  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  in  that  quarter,  to  prevent 
collision  until  further  examination  of  the  case.  No  countenance  will  be 
given  to  the  authors  of  such  enterprises,  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  undertake  to  defend  themselves  or  their  vessels 
by  force,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  commercial  enterprise  to  these  islands. 
Such  acts  would  be  acts  of  private  war,  and  their  authors  would  thereby 
forfeit  the  protection  of  their  own  Government. 

^^The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  Mr.  Osma 

a  renewed  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

"Daniel  Wbbsteb." 
"  To  Sefior  Don  J.  Y.  de  Osma,  etc.,  etc." 

'  Under  the  principles  laid  down  in    over  the  Lobos  Iglands  was  subscquentlj 
this  dispatch,  the  sorercignty  of  Peru    admitted  by  the  United  States. 
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The  following  are  the  last  private  letters  that  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  from  Washington : 

[to  MB.   BLATCHFORD.] 

**  Avffutt  M,  186S,  Taetday  Morning,  Seven  o^dock. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  Yoa  see  Lobos.    Shall  I  leave  off  there,  and  make  that 

my  finale,  or  shall  I  write  an  elaborate  article  on  the  fisheries,  and  pnt 

finis  at  the  end  of  that  ?    As  to  this  fishery  question,  I  have  my  great  hall-^ 

bat-hook  in  it ;  and,  if  Hatch  holds  on,  it  must  come  aboard. 

"  No  catarrh  yet,  and  the  weather  a  little  better. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W  « 

[to  THB  BBV.   MB.   SAl^OBD.] 

*'  Washiicotoh,  Augiut  96,  Iffit. 

*'Mt  deab  Sib:  I  have  read  with  uncommon  interest  your  letter  to 
my  son.  It  gratifies  me  much  that  you  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  my  namesake,  his  son.    * 

^^  He  is  a  lad  of  good  temper,  and  amiable  disposition ;  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  or  quickness  of  parts.  But  he  is  of  an  active  spirit,  full 
of  the  love  of  out-door  amusement ;  and,  I  fear,  his  instructors  have  not 
enforced  upon  him,  with  sufficient  decision,  the  rules  of  that  sage,  *  known 
in  colleges  and  halls  of  yore,  called  Discipline.' 

"  I  like  much  the  statement  of  your  requisitions  from  your  pupils. 
Those  requisitions  are  all  just  and  indispensable. 

"  Other  parts  of  your  letter,  my  dear  sir,  awaken  tender  recollections. 

I  remember,  most  affectionately,  Mrs.  Bathsheba  Smith,  your  wife's  mother. 

Was  she  not  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  M edway  ?    She  was 

most  dearly  beloved  by  Fletcher's  mother.    And  I  remember  she  had  a 

daughter,  bearing  a  name  which  I  cannot  write  without  tears,  *  Grace 

Fletcher.' 

"  May  Gk)d  preserve  you  and  yours  I 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

After  Mr.  Webster  had  been  at  Marshfield  for  a  week,  he 
wrote  to  the  President : 

[to  the  pbesident.] 

**  MxssHFisLD,  September  \%  1S59. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  I  suppose  that,  by  this  time,  you  must  have  returned 
from  Berkeley,  and  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  visit. 

"  My  march  hitherward  was  rapid  from  Washington,  using  the  boat 
when  I  could,  and,  when  in  the  cars,  travelling  by  night,  to  save  my  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  I  was  quite  sick  nearly  all  day  in  Kew  York, 
and  unable  to  sit  up ;  but,  feeling  better  toward  evening,  took  the  Fall 
River  boat,  arrived  at  Boston  the  next  morning,  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock 
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and  came  immediately  home  in  a  coach.    I  have  thus  been  hero  a  week ; 
and  the  state  of  my  health  is  pretty  much  this : 

*'  The  catarrh  is  upon  me  in  its  various  forms,  alternating  as  usual,  but, 
as  yet,  not  so  severe  and  heavy  as  on  former  occasions.  My  general  health 
is  not  so  much  prostrated.  If  the"  weather  be  wet  or  damp,  I  must  stay  ir 
tlie  house,  and  have  a  little  fire,  to  prevent  fita  of  sneezing  and  nose-blow 
ing ;  when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  going  out,  on 
account  of  my  eyes,  except,  indeed,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  I  am  pro- 
tected by  an  awning.    The  bracing  air  of  the  ocean  I  find  very  beneficial. 

"  Mr.  Abbott,  from  the  department,  joined  us  night  before  last,  and 
Mr.  Blatchford,  who  is  fond  of  the  sea  and  of  boats,  and  content  with  fish- 
ing on  a  small  scale.  We  talk  of  every  thing  but  law  and  politics,  and 
one  advantage  of  my  condition  is,  that  it  excuses  me  from  looking  into 
any  newspapers. 

"  I  have  talked  much  of  an  excursion  to  Maine,  Penobscot,  St.  John^s, 
etc.,  but,  at  present,  am  inclined  to  stay  where  I  am.  Mr.  Hunter  says  I 
shall  receive,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  Nicaragua  papers,  translated.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  what  the  Nicaragua  proposition  is,  although,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  found  quite  inadmissible. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster.'' 

[to  the  FEEsroEirr.] 

MABBnrncLD,  September  16, 1889. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  My  health  is  essentially  as  I  wrote  you  some  days  ago. 

^^  The  catarrh  is  upon  me  in  all  its  shapes,  but  by  no  means  as  oppres- 
sively as  heretofore.  The  greatest  difficulty  and  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
my  other  complaint,  that  is,  a  constant  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

"  I  have  been  here  now  ten  days,  and  have  not  been  off  the  farm  nor 
scarcely  out  of  the  house,  except  once  or  twice,  when  fair  and  warm 
weather  tempted  me  to  take  the  sea  air.  In  general,  the  weather  has  been 
wet  and  cold.  I  have  not  eaten  an  ounce  of  flesh,  or  fruit,  or  vegetable, 
since  I  arrived,  nor  do  I  use  tea  or  coffee  at  all.  My  diet  is  milk  with 
half  lime-water,  water-gruel,  and  sometimes  a  little  thin  soup. 

"  I  give  up  medicines  very  much,  and  try  to  get  well  by  the  strictest 
regimen.     My  physician  says  I  shall  succeed,  but  that  it  will  require  time. 

**  Of  course,  I  am  weak  and  reduced,  but  begin  to  be  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise in  fair  weather.  "  Yours  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

He  was  now  once  more  in  the  scenes  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  surrounded  by  that  group  of  faithful  people  who  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  part  of  his  large  domestic  establishment. 
Some  of  them  must  be  described,  although  they  have  already 
been   incidentally  mentioned :  Charles  Porter  Wright,  at  this 
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time  a  man  of  about  the  age  of  five-and-forty,  was  born  in  tli4 
town  of  Marslifield,  and  was  very  young  when  Mr.  Webster  pur- 
chased the  Thomas  estate.  During  the  eight  years  preceding 
Mr.  Webster's  death  he  had  charge  of  the  farm,  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  from  his  youth.  He  always  exhibited  the 
effect  of  having  been  trained  as  a  farmer  under  Mr.  Webster. 
He  was  grave,  quiet,  clear-headed,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  ready 
hand,  and  few  words.  Decision  and  self-respect,  with  generous 
feelings,  were  very  marked  in  him.  Mr.  Webster  relied  upon 
him  greatly,  always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  liked  to  have 
him  about  him  when  he  was  ill. 

Mrs.  Baker,  the  housekeeper,  was  a  native  of  Marshfield, 
and  was  a  sister  of  John  Taylor,  who  had  charge  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Franklin  farm.  She  was  a  person  of  much  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, united  with  great  sweetness,  and  had  that  very  import- 
ant gift  in  a  woman — a  low,  gentle  voice.  Her  husband  was 
also  employed  on  the  estate,  as  an  overseer  of  some  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's multifarious  concerns.  They  were  people  of  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  at  the  time  of  w^hich  I  write.  Mrs.  Baker's  sister, 
Lydia  Taylor,  was  another  of  the  family,  long  in  Mr.  Webster's 
service.  A  lady  has  sketched  her,  as  only  a  lady  could,  by 
saying, "  She  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  that  one  would  never 
appeal  to  her  in  vain  for  kindness,  sympathy,  comprehension, 
and  strong,  active  service.  She  seems  one  of  those  energetic, 
capable  American  women,  but  one  who,  in  place  of  the  excita- 
bility and  hurry  so  common  with  energy  in  oiir  country,  had 
gentleness  and  tenderness.  She  is  stout  and  plain  in  person, 
perfectly  simple,  and,  like  Mrs.  Baker,  entirely  self-possessed 
before  strangers,  from  natural  good  sense."  * 

*  (Mrs.  THcknnr,  JifSS.,  conversations  gathered     ehootin^,  and  would  tako  a  great  deal,  he 
at  Marshjleld,  October^  1853.)  said  the  people  were  so  hniii^ry. 

T  rrA\^    T«„i^„'..    .i««««v  f5/^r»    ^c    \f-  *'  ^^^''^i  Call  foF  brown  bread,  and  say.  If  be 

Lydia   Taylor  s    descnption    of    Mr.  couldn't  have  brown  bread  it  wasn't  worth 

Webster,  as   it   was  given   in  October,  whil-;  to  live.    When  he  CAuirht  a  srroat  hall- 

1868,  was  in  these  words :  but  a  few  years  a?o,  he  called  nil  his  friends 

out  to  see  it,  and  said  to  Mns.  Webster,  *Sce 

*'I  waB  livinj:  with   Mrs.  Thomas  when  what  von  r  dear  can  do.' 
Mr.  Webster  first  came  here,  awl  I  continued  *'  He  u-ed  to  got  up  before  anybody  else 

to  llye  with  her  and  Mr.  Webster.    He  was  at  four  o'clock  often,  and  he  liked  to  ll^ht 

the  kindest  person  one  could  live  with,  al-  some  of  the  fires;  in  old  times,  whoa  I  came 

ways    thinkins:    of    everybody:   when    the  down,  he  told   mo  he'd  made  mine  fiom» 

batcher  killed  tlie  creatures,  hi-'d  send  pieces  times.    Mrs,  Webster  used  to  sav,  that  when 

Id  the  nei?hbora-he  didn't  forget  anybody,  he  came  down   he  left  all  the  doors  open 

«nd  he'd  say,  *  Henry  Thomas  must  have  a  from    her    chamber     to    the    outer    door, 

piece  of  beef,  or  he  wouldn't  get  any.'    It  and  he'd  say  fresh  air  was  wholesome.    He 

was  Just  so  when  he  went  flshinir,  he  crave  knew  all  that  whs  iroiiiir  on  everywhere;  he 

the  flshcB  away.    Ho  liked  to  put  up  hi*  pro-  would  come  out  to  the  kitchen  and  Ulk  to  us, 

▼Lsions  himself  when  he  went  fishing   or  and  he  liked  to  sit  down  in  Mrs.  iteker^f 
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Setli  Peterson — a  name  familiar  to  all  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
who  ever  visited  Marslifield — was  a  droll,  red-faced,  old  salt, 
whose  occupation,  when  he  was  not  fishinjij  or  shooting  with 
Mr.  Webster,  was  what  he  called  "  lobstering."  His  usual 
dress  was  a  flannel  shirt,  which 'might  once  have  been  red, 
but  which  wind,  weather,  and  salt  water,  had  converted  into  a 
nameless  color ;  and  pantaloons  that  had  been  patched  until 
their  original  fabric  and  hue  were  quite  undistinguisiiable.  He 
was  a  quick-witted,  humorous  old  fellow,  smart  with  liis  tongue, 
shrewd,  and  good-natured.  He  was  a  lirst-rate  fisherman  and 
boatman,  and  was  for  many  years  in  Mr.  Webster's  service 
in  those  capacities.  Mr.  Webster  dubbed  him  "Commodore" 
Peterson.* 


room  before  tlio  great  flrcplace  in  the  even- 
ing, and  have  the  men  in  from  the  farm,  and 
Inquin^  about  the  work,  and  explain  to  them 
his  idcaH. 

*"  He  would  have  pome  potatoes  put  into 
the  ashcp.  and  watch  thctn  himself,  and  when 
thoy  wen*  (U)ne,  wo.ild  have  Bome  cold  tur- 
Ivey  or  cold  ^roope  put  on  the  table  there,  and 
say  that  was  iho  sort  of  supper  he  liked. 

"lie  was  always  busy;  1  never  saw  any- 
body more  induRtrlous*.  When  he  had  his 
autumn  cold  lie  never  liked  to  be  asked  how 
he  wan— he  said  he  didn't  know,  wliat  could 
he  say  ?  He  never  got  over  that  fall  from  the 
wa^on — we  were  dreadmllv  fdghtened  when 
we  heard  of  it,  and  Mrs.  W'^ebpter  was  over- 
come ;  for  she  tliou<iht  she  should  find  him 
almost  killed.  When  tlicy  brought  him 
home,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  ftin'eral  pro- 
cession, j'o  many  people  came  with  him,  and 
they  came  so  slow. 

"  Sometimes  he  came  here  from  Boston  be- 
fore we  had  heard  that  he  had  left  Washington, 
and  would  call  for  some  one  to  Imld  his  horse ; 
and  once  he  walked  through  into  the  kitchen, 
#nd  buret  out  a- lan.i^htng,  because  we  didn't 
Icnow  he  was  coming,  and  hadn't  heirrl  him ; 
and  he  said  he  wanted  to  know  what  we 
were  doing,  and  how  people  looked  at  their 
every  day  work," 

*  Mr.  Weston,  wlio  is  mentioned  later 
in  the  text,  told  Mrs.  Tlcknor,  in  October, 
1853,  the  folluwing  anecdote  of  Peterson: 

"  Peterson  (the  commodore,  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster used  to  call  him)  was  out  flshln?  one 
day  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  they  got  belated, 
and  before  they  coulcl  i:et  to  the  dock  the 
tide  was  ^uo,  and  they  were  stuck  in  the* 
mud.  Pcter."«on  told  Mr.  Webster  that,  if  ho 
would  let  him  set  him  ashore,  the  boat  would 
be  so  much  the  lii;hter;  tiiat  he  could  get  it 
home.  So  ho  wont  ashore,  and  walked  on. 
Pretty  soon  he  stopped,  and  cried  out  to 
Peterson,  '  Well,  does  she  jijet  alone  any  ? ' 
*  Yes.  yes,  she  gets  on  by  hitches,  as  lawyers 
get  to  licaven."'  He  says  the  words  came?  out 
without  his  thinking:  hut,  the  moment  they 
were  out.  he  was  frijit^nod  to  death;  and 
he  looked  up.  and  there  stood  the  old  man, 
laughing  heartily,  and   showing  his  white 


teeth, 
that." 


Peterson,  I  suppose,  didn't  tell  yon 


Peterson   himself,    however,   related 
some  things  that  are  quite  as  good : 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Webster, 
he  came  down  to  the  shore  where  I  was  lob- 
stering, and  wanted  to  know  if  I  wonld  row 
him  up  the  river.  1  told  him  wlmt  I'd  got  to 
do,  and  that  Fd  iro  as  soon  fn*  I  got  through. 
Well,  after  that.  T  don't  believe  ho  was  ever 
on  the  water  with')ut  me  for  fifteen  years. 
When  he  was  goin?  fishing,  he'd  ask  mo 
what  was  the  best  time  of  the  tide,  and  the 
best  time  for  startluLj;  and,  when  T  told  him, 
he'd  tell  me  to  call  him,  no  matter  what  time 
of  nijjht  or  mornin:;  it  was ;  and  he'd  stay 
out  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  When  we  were 
alone,  he  always  treated  mc  just  as  one  ship- 
mate does  another ;  when  there  was  com- 
gany.  it  was  different,  of  course.  Once  we 
ad  been  out  all  day,  and  it  was  very  thick ; 
and  I  told  Mr.  Webster  that  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  be  goinj:  home.  I  was  afraid  wo 
ml<;ht  be  caught  in  the  darkness,  but  he 
didn't  want  to  i;o,  and  kept  on  fishing.  At 
last  I  told  him  we  mn^t  iro  :  but  it  grew 
dreadfhily  thick  and  dark,  and  I  couldn't  see 
my  way,  and  Mr.  Webster  be:ran  to  think  I 
should  iret  on  to  *'  sunken  rock,"  but  I  steered 
clear  of  that,  and  then  he  was  sur(>  I  should 
run  ashore.  I  was  lookins?  fi)r  the  river,  and 
was  determined  to  run  in.  It  was  dark  as 
possible,  and  Mr.  Webster  stood  right  up  in 
the  boat,  so  that  T  couldn't  see  my  course  the 
least  bit  in  the  world.  .\t  last  I  said  :  *  Mr. 
Webster,  you're  a  dn'adftil  bad  lantern.'  He 
slipped  right  down  in  the  boat  like  a  stone; 
he  was  very  shy  and  anxious,  but  didn't  say 
a  word.  I  steered  on,  and  pretty  soon  saw  a 
rock  that  I  knew  was  a^he  mouth  of  the 
river ;  and  then  he  thougm  I  should  get  foul 
of  that,  but  T  didn't,  though  T  might  have 
touched  It  with  an  oar,  I  passed  so  close  to 
it.  Well,  T  put  him  safe  on  the  dock,  and 
then  yon  misrht  have  heard  him  sh<mt  and 
sing  a  mile  off. 

''  He  was  always  kind  to  his  people^ 
never  scolded  ;  I  never  had  a  liard  word 
from  him  but  once.  T  was  doing  some  ditch- 
ing for  him,  and,  when  the  tide  came  np. 
and  we  couldn't  work,  I  tried  to  get  a  good 
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Thomas  D.  Ilatch,  commonly  called  by  liis  employer  "  Mr." 
Ilatcli,  was  more  or  less  in  Mr.  Webster's  service  for  twenty 
years.  He  took  Peterson's  place  as  manager  of  the  fishing-boat 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  Mr.  Webster's  life.  lie  was 
a  great  contrast  to  Peterson,  being  a  poor,  anxious  man,  who 
rarely  laughed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  did  not  raise 
his  eyes,  although  he  was  not  without  intelligence. 

These  persons  formed  the  permanent  domestic  establish- 
ment at  the  mansion-house,  with  such  laboring  men  as  were 
employed  on  the  estate,  who  were  mostly  boarded  in  the  farm- 
house. When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web.-ter  came  from  Washington, 
they  always  brought  with  them  colored  servants,  among  whom 
were  Monica,  the  cook,  William  Johnson,  Sarah,  a  woman 
with  all  the  capacity  of  her  race  for  sympathetic  service  in 
sickness,  and  Ann  Bean.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  Mr, 
Webster's  will. 

But  the  circle  of  those  around  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield 
from  wdiom  he  could  derive  service  of  various  kinds,  and  along 
with  it,  w^hetlier  it  was  with  or  without  a  price  in  money,  the 

moorin;;?  f«»r  hie  boat.    I  suppose  somebody  never  saw  niiybody  bo  pmart  at  taking  a 

told  him  I  waH   [t\\\i\z  and  loaflnir,  for  he  trout  fmin  hia  hole.    He  liked  to  catch  large 

came  dcwn  looklnjr  very  ^ravr,  and  nayp  he  :  fl?h,  but  loved  to  take  trout  too. 

*  You'n;  lounirin;.' and  loiterin^x more  than  the  "There  was  a  troni-strcam  close  by  my 
boat  in  worth.'  I  thouirht  that  was  rather  bou-'c,  and  he  didn't  want  nu- to  cJitchony; 
hard,  for  1  bad  been  hard  at  work  with  the  so  he  Baid:  'Tr)ut  that  Htn.'uin  !  I'll  proj*e- 
boat,  and  had  a  threat  (It-al  of  difficulty,  broke  cute  you  if  you  do.  ril  proHi'cute  you  if 
n  8par,  and  had  much  trouble;   po  I  i«aid :  you  tniut  on  your  own  land. ' 

*  Mr.  Webster.  Tve  done  the  bc!*t  I  could  ;  if  '"lie  likei  bant  and  dnc'^^  but  didn't 
yon  can  pot  anybody  to  do  any  bott<*r.  I  wij»h  like  sea  fowl.  He'd  be  out  flshii.ir  fr«^in  doy- 
you  w(juld,  foV  I  don't  want  to  have  any  liirht  to  late  in  the  evonini:;  and,  when  he 
more  to  do  with  it;'  and,  upon  that,  ho  went  out  cmnninj.  InAl  keei)  out  as  lonj;  as 
turned  off,  and  walked  fant  stnii^ht  aliead  :  ho  could  see  a  bird,  ami  walk,  sonietinieis,  Q^ 
and  presently  he  f^topped.  and  eallrd  out  loud  tren  mihts  a  day.  He  nlwavf*  carritNl  hip  own 
to  know  how  Boon  we  could  cet  it  moored.  thinpH,  he  never  askod  anybvKiy  to  take  tliem 
Well,  wo  went  to  ditehin:?  airain  in  the  after-  for  him.  I  u.-«i'd  to  n-^k  him  to  M  me  carry 
noon,  and  the  old  man  came  down,  and  his  jrun  ponictimes,  but  he  wouldn't  let  inc. 
ditched  with  up  all  the  afienioon.  [Uo  you  "  Mr.  Woheter  told  mo  onc«',  how  he  was 
mean  that  he  worked  with  vou,  and  used  fishing  at  Sandwich  one  morninsj,  and  a 
your  toolp  ?J  Yes,  indeed— he  tried  evory  younp  chap  oime  alom^  that  had  been  fii^h- 
tool— he  cut,  he  du<j:.  he  pulled  out  the  Pods —  m<x  too.  but  didn't  like  to  wot  bla  feet,  and 
didn't  he,  Mr.  Hatch  ?  you  were  there.  [Mr.  be  came  up  to  Mr.  Wel)i*!er,  and  aMkod  him 
Hatch  conflnned  every  word— their  idea  wap  if  ln!'d  carry  him  acrosp  the  river.  Mr.  Wt^b- 
that  Mr.  Webster  felt  lie  had  judired  them  un-  Bter  paid  vcp,  he  was  very  willinu— and  hi* 
fairly  about  the  boat,  and  wanted  to  prove  took  the  fellow  on  hi;*  phouMer.  and  carried 
bis  t-'cod-wlil  In  tlu;  afternoon.]  him  over,  dry  and  nice  ;  and  then  the  j-onn^ 

"Before  he  h<m.rht  the  place,  I  was  poinif  man  turned  round  and  wanted  to  pavhtm: 

abont  with  him  one  day  :  he  said  that  lie  he  found  out  pome  timo  afterward  wfjo  liad 

hoped  he  should  %wn  it  pome  day  or  other  carried  him  across,  but  Mr.  Webster  never 

— tnat  he  mupt   have  it:   that  he  hoped  he  knew  who  he  was. 

Pbould  lav  his  Ixmop  here;  and,  paid  he,  *I  •' Tve  seen  him  pole  hay  half  a  d.iy  Ptcady. 

euppopo  by  the  time  I  j:et  the  place,  and  I  asked  him  if  that  story  ol  tl»e  scythe  waa 

means  to  make  it  lit  to  live  in,  I  shall  die,  true,  when  he  was  mowinc:  with  bis  father — 

and  leave  it.'  —that  he  couldn't  i:et  his  pcytho  rli:ht— his 

"Ho  loved  rodfl.sh  bo.-at— he  liked  to  have  father  fixed  it  for  him  two  or  three  times, 

them    scrjiwed— to   have    th<'m    split  open,  but  ho  coullnH  mow  with  it  ;  at  last  bis 

corned  a  Uttle  over  ni::ht,  and  broiled   lor  father,  out  of  pat! -ijc",  tf)l.l  him  to  han;j  It  to 

breaktkpt.    I've  fixed  him  more  than  a  thou-  puit  himpclf.  and  he  went  aud  hung  it  on  a 

•and.     Ue  was  a  flrat-ratc  trout-fi.-iher.     I  trvcy —il^cknor  J/*i?«S.) 
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priceless  homage  of  the  heart,  was  larger  still.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Thomas,  brother  of  the  young  man  whom  Mr.  Web- 
ster tended  so  lovingly  at  his  death-bed  in  Washington, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  former  owner  of  "  Green  Harbor,"  re- 
mained in  the  tieighborhood,  and  was  always  much  consulted 
and  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Webster,  both  as  a  friend,  and  as 
a. faithful  and  intelligent  agent.  There,  too,  was  Mr.  Seth 
Weston,  the  caq>enter,  a  "  selectman,"  *  a  person  of  sense, 
observation;  and  some  wit,  whose  truthfulness  and  exactness 
were  marked  by  his  neighbors  with  a  current  phrase — "  If  Mr. 
Weston  says  so,  it  must  be  so."  He  was  a  skilful  carpenter, 
and  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  was  much  employed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  both  in  his  trade  and  in  other  ways.  Near  by  also 
lived  Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow ;  a  woman  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  Plymouth  and  Cape-Cod  character,  native  good 
sense,  and  with  lady-like  manners.  Having  a  good  and  well- 
furnished  house,  but  a  slender  income,  she  often  received  as 
boarders  such  of  Mr.  Webster's  visitors  as  could  not  be  lodsred 
at  the  mansion-house;  and  she  received  them  with  a  simple 
and  kindly  dignity,  putting  on  her  table  her  ancient  china, 
brought  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  ship-master,  from  ''beyond 
sea."*  Old  Captain  Hewitt,  another  neighbor,  born  in  that 
region,  who  liad  followed  the  seas  for  thirtv  vears  of  his  earlier 
life  and  during  tlie  European  wars,  now  lived  on  one  of  the 
ancient  "  Pilgrim  "  farms,  that  adjoined  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Webster's  property.*  These  were  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
people  among  whom  Mr.  Webster's  domestic  life  was  passed. 
Here,  then,  where  he  so  delighted  in  every  field  and  wave, 

*  The  town  magistrates  in  most  of  the     didn't  want  to  be  a^kcd.    I  nover  heard  him 

New-England  States  are  so  called.  ^gf"  Jiomo^^^'\f*h«"i.ii*'i'nf:^nn"L!!J^h!! 

(^  great  memory:  u  ne  saw  a  person  once,  he 

•  It  was  this  good  ladv  who  said  of     ulwavR  reniemoorefl  ihom. 

Mr,  VVcbstor,  after  his  death,  when  asked  'ii!^/?''  ^^^.   ?*?'''**^  "'l!-^^!,  }".  ^^^ 

.-  ^,           •      J  1  •         it  4u  I     1        u  world:  if  I  wanted  any  Ktock.  he'd  let  rao 

if  they  missed  him  :  "  Ah  !  when  he  was  have  it  cheaper  from  him  than  I  could  got  it  at 

here,  it  seemed  as   if  the  whole  atmo-  Briy:hton.    He  was  so  accoinmodatiug,  ho  let 

sphere  was  filled  with  his  presence."  ™°  ***^«*^^u^)  ^r^®  of  oxen  and  eoine  wwd 

*^  ,   '^  cows.    JAy  little  farm  comes  in  on  his  all 

•  Captain  Flcwitt,  in  his  plain,  straight-     around;  and  once,  when  he  wanted  to  bnlld 

forward  wav,  snid  :  ?u  ^^^PP'J?*^^^^'  *'?  ^^"*?  ^\®  place  that  he 

• '  thougiit  the  best  for  it ;  but  he  wouldn't  have 

'*  Mr.  Webflter  was  as  good  a  neighbor  as  any  thlnpr  done  to  It  till  he  made  me  come  and 

ever  cuuld  be.    He  wos  a  man  of  no  gross  look  at  it,  and  tell  him  whetlrjr  I  had  any 

tempt.it  ions  ;  he  had  no  pride :  ho  was  socio-  objection  toils  belnjj  put  there -whether  ft 

ble  with  everybody.,  «nd  he  was  loved  by  would  bo  disagreeable  to  me  at  all.     Why. 

everybody.     I  never  saw  anybody  put  into  there  Isn't  a  man  in  the  ctumty  that  would 

the  tomb  that  I  was»  bo  sorry  to  part  with,  have  done  so,  but  him.    Others  commonly 

Nobody  hen;  as»k<'d  him  any  questtons  about  decide  where  ihoy  want  their  bnlldinirs.  and 

politics.    They  BhonKi  know  his  opinions  by  ask  no  man's  leave  or  consent :  but  he  ahvayi 

reading  what  he  had  said,  and  they  knew  he  considered  other  people  ."^TYdbior  MJ33) 
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every  grove  and  living  creature ;  here,  where  his  strongest  tastes 
could  find  their  gratification,  wliere  there  was  a  sympathy  and 
a  love  that  no  events  in  the  greater  world  could  take  away,  he 
came  once  more,  to  forgive  what  had  been  unjust  to  him,  to 
discharge  what  remained  of  public  obligation,  and  to  recruit  his 
failing  health,  in  the  hope  that  years  might  yet  be  in  store  for 
him  among  these  peaceful  scenes  and  these  faithful  friends. 
His  demeanor  at  this  time  was  a  touching,  often  an  admirable 
spectacle,  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  All  the  tenderness  of  his 
character  seemed  to  increase,  as  the  days  flowed  on  ;  and  of  the 
sternness  or  bitterness  of  feeling  that  might  now  have  been 
excused  in  him,  there  was  none  to  be  excused. 

He  came  to  Marshfield,  about  the  5th  of  September.  There 
now  lies  before  me  a  private  letter  Avritten  by  Mr.  Abbott,  his 
secretary,  a  week  afterward.  It  enables  us  at  once  to  look  into 
that  privacy  to  which  we  should  most  desire  to  be  admitted. 

[mH.    ABEOTT   to   a   FlilEND.] 

MABsnpiKLD,  September  12, 1853,  Sunday  Evening. 

**  My  dear :  The  day  has  been  stormy,  and  we  did  not  go  to  church. 

This  morning,  when  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  "Webster,  with  their  guests  and  servants, 
had  assembled  in  tlie  library  for  family  prayers,  Mr.  Webster  looked  so 
weak  aud  feeble,  that  Mrs.  Webster  asked  him  if  I  should  not  read  the 
chapter.  He  preferred  reading  himself,  and  selected  that  beautiful  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  the  sixth,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
His  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  grand,  slow,  distinct,  impressive,  nivuig 
new  force  to  every  sentence.  When  he  came  to  those  verses  which  follow 
the  twenty-sixth,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  the  expression  of  his  own  in- 
most feelings.  After  each  clause  of  these  verses  which  he  read — '  But  I  say 
unto  you  which  hear.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate 
you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  dt^spitcfully 
use  you  * — he  paused,  as  if  ho  were  asking  himself  the  question,  if  ho  read 
those  words  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  first  uttered  them,  and  exhi!)itcd  in 
his  own  life  and  example  their  practical  application.  There  w:is  an  al- 
most triumphant  tone  as  he  finished  the  verses,  as  though  he  had  heartily 
forgiven  those  who  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  who  had  despitefully  used 
him. 

"  I  w^as  particularly  struck  by  it,  as  several  of  the  late  [Whig]  papers 
have  been  abusing  him  in  very  coarse  terms,  which  he  had  doubtless  seen. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  his  courtesy  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Department,  to  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  and 
of  the  direction  which  he  so  frequently  gave  to  those  who  were  intrusted 
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with  the  preparation  of  his  works  for  the  press,  to  omit,  or  modify,  where 
it  could  be  done  with  propriety,  all  those  passages  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  others  with  undue  seyerity — giving,  as  a  reason,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  personal  or  party  con- 
tests. 

"  Even  after  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  at  Baltimore,  he  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  speak  unkindly  or  harshly  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  instead  of  opposition,  firm  and  decided  support. 
He  rarely  has  alluded  to  the  doings  of  the  convention,  or  to  those  who 
took  part  in  them.    The  severest  expression  which  I  ever  heard  him  use  in 

regard  to  them  was,  *  I  shall  soon  be  in ,  and  shall  see  these  gentlemen, 

and  think  it  is  about  time  to  shako  hands  with  some  of  them  and  part ; 
with  others  I  can  part  without  shaking  hands.' 

"  But  of  one  for  whom  he  had  always  manifested  almost  a  parental  in- 
terest, but  whose  course  had  bitterly  disappointed  him,  he  remarked  with 
deepest  emotion,  *  TJiat  cut  me  to  the  heart.'  .  .  . 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  G.  J.  Abbott." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  week,  Mr.  Webster  received 
a  visit  from  his  friend  Professor  Felton,  who  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  from  which  I  take  the  following  ex 
tract : * 

"  On  the  most  beautiful  day  of  the  most  beautiful  month  in  the  year, 
Saturday,  September  18th,  Mr.  Webster  drove  his  guest,  attended  by  one  of 
his  men  on  horseback,  over  the  estate.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and 
seemed  to  bear  healing  on  its  wings.  The  great  statesman  was  physically 
weak,  having  suffered  long  from  his  annual  catarrh,  and  from  another  more 
obstinate  complaint,  which  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  a  constitu- 
tion once  gigantic  in  its  strength.  But  the  genial  breath  of  heaven,  and 
the  sight  of  dear  and  familiar  objects  unvisited  by  him  before  since  his  re- 
turn from  Washington,  soothed  and  revived  him,  His  eye  wandered  over 
his  extensive  domain  with  a  brightness  undimmed  by  age  or  disease. 
Each  point  suggested  some  memory,  pleasant  or  mournful,  which  he  re- 
called with  unfaltering  precision,  and  related  with  that  rare  felicity  of 
phrase  which  marked  the  most  familiar  conversation  of  Daniel  Webster. 
The  historv  of  the  fonner  owners  of  the  soil,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  became  its  purchaser,  the  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it, 
the  trees  he  had  planted,  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  had  imported  and  intro- 
duced there,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  clearness  and  interest  which  sank 
deep  into  the  listener's  heart.  Some  of  the  reminiscences  these  scenes  and 
objects  recalled,  moved  the  illustrious  narrator  to  tears;  for  they  brought 
before  him  the  forms  of  beloved  ones,  associated  with  his  earliest  residence 

^  See  the  American  Whig  Review  for  December,  1862. 
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here,  and  now  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of  death,  on  the  spot  which  his 
name  has  consecrated  to  the  deathless  memory  of  his  countrymeki  and  the 
world.  His  voice  became  tremuloiis  and  low,  his  hands  quivered  as  he 
held  the  reins,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  that  mighty  heart  would 
break.  But  the  sad  vision  passed  away,  and  present  objects  and  cheerfhl 
thoughts  resumed  their  place.  His  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  up  to  the 
carriage,  and  he  spoke  of  them  and  commented  on  their  several  qualities* 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  a  farmer,  but  with  the  feeling  of  one  to 
whom  every  creature  of  God  is  dear.  After  having  pointed  out,  at  some 
length,  the  characteristics  of  the  diflerent  breeds,  he  checked  himself 
with  a  smile,  and  said,  '  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdcth  the  plough 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ? '  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  he 
added,  *  I  do  not  believe  that  passage  is  in  any  of  the  canonical  books ;  it 
does  not  sound  canonical;  it  certainly  is  not  canonical."  Mr.  Webster 
was  right.  The  words  occur  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticu8| 
as  the  writer  was  amused  to  find  on  his  return. 

"  From  time  to  time,  on  meeting  his  rural  neighbors,  he  would  stop  to 
talk  over  with  them  the  subjects  of  agriculture  in  which  they  had  a  com- 
mon interest ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
intercourse  between  him  whose  fame  filled  the  world  and  the  homely 
neighbors  and  friends  who — 

*  Along  the  cool,  Beqnestercd  vale  of  life, 
Had  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.* 

**  To  one  who  anxiously  inquired  after  his  health,  he  said,  *  I  am  not 
good  for  much.  My  strenc^th  is  nearly  gone.  I  am  no  match  for  you, 
now.  I  am  scarcely  a  match  for  your  grandson  yonder.'  To  the  question, 
whether  the  love  of  Nature  grew  stronger  in  him  with  the  progress  of 
time,  he  answered  :  '  Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  man  who  has  not  abandoned 
himself  to  sensuality  feels,  as  years  advance  and  old  age  comes  on,  a  great- 
er love  of  mother  Earth,  a  greater  willingness,  and  even  desire  to  return 
to  her  bosom,  and  mingle  again  with  this  universal  frame  of  things  from 
which  he  sprang.'  As  he  spoke  these  words,  with  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  living 
being,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  conscious  friendship  and 
immortal  love;  and  the  soft  wind,  breathing  with  a  warmth  like  summer 
through  the  unchanged  leaves  of  the  neighboring  trees,  whispered  an  au- 
dible answer  to  the  voice  and  look  of  love  of  the  dying  statesman.  He 
had  drawn  his  health  from  these  scenes  and  these  pursuits ;  a  constitution 
naturally  feeble  had  grown  into  heroic  proporticms  and  gigantic  strength, 
as  he  had  walked  and  worked,  in  the  intervals  of  public  business,  beneath 
the  open  sky  and  had  *  taken  this  heavenly  bath,  the  air,  without  measure 
and  without  stint.'  ... 

*'  His  conversation  was  dee])ly  interesting  throughout — mostly  serious, 
earnest,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  lightened  with  playful  touches  of 
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humor,  always  full  of  kindness  and  gentleness.  His  serious  thoughts  nat- 
urally clothed  themselves  in  sublime  expressions,  in  language  radiant  with 
poetical  but  unaffected  beauty,  suggested  by  the  surrounding  objects,  or  by 
the  themes  that  spontaneously  sprang  up  in  a  conversation  of  three  mem- 
orable houra.  Moral,  literary,  religious  topics  were  touched  upon,  but 
politics  not  at  all.  To  the  question  what  had  been  the  studies  by  which 
his  style  v/as  formed,  he  said :  *  When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  student  in  col- 
lege, I  delivered  a  Fourth-of-July  oration.  My  friends  thought  so  well  of 
it  that  they  requested  a  copy  for  the  press.  It  was  printed,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  now — the  only  copy  in  einstence.'  (In  tlfis  he  was  mistaken.) 
•Joseph  Dennie,  a  writer  of  great  reputation  at  that  time,  wrote  a  review  in 
a  literary  paper  which  he  then  edited.  He  praised  parts  of  the  oration  as 
vigorous  and  eloquent ;  but  other  parts  he  criticised  severely,  and  said 
they  were  mere  emptiness,  I  thought  his  criticism  was  just ;  and  I  resolved 
that,  whatever  else  should  be  said  of  my  style,  from  that  time  forth  there 
should  be  no  emptiness  in  it.  I  read  such  English  authors  as  fell  in  my 
way — particularly  Addison — with  great  care.  Besides,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  my  bread  to  earn  by  addressing  the  understanding  of  common  men 
— by  convincing  juries — and  that  I  must  use  language  perfectly  intelligible 
to  them.  You  will  therefore  find,  in  my  speeches  to  juries,  no  hard 
words,  no  Latin  phrases,  no  fieri  facias;  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  style, 
^  I  have  any,^ 

"  He  spoke  of  Kossuth's  eloquence,  with  admiration  of  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  He  thought  *  his  genius  wonderful,  and  his  resources  extraordi- 
nary, but  that  he  was  rather  an  enthusiast,  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  born  with  a  mission  to  fulfil,  than  a  statesman ;  that  his  political  ideas 
were  not  well  defined,  nor  fixed,  nor  consistent ;  that  he  was  doubtless  a 
sincere  lover  of  his  /country,  but  was  a  poet,  rather  than  a  sound  reasoner 
on  affairs  of  state  and  the  condition  of  the  world.'  He  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house near  his  estate,  and,  calling  the  farmer  to  the  door,  said,  *  Well,  Mr. 
A.,  you  are  engaged  to  work  for  Fletcher,  to-day,  I  hear.'  *  Yes,  sir.' 
•That's  right ;  now  do  you  come  over  to  my  house,  take  my  gun,  and  go 
out  and  shoot  some  of  the  plovers  I  just  saw  alight  in  the  pasture  yonder, 
and  Fletcher  will  pay  you  for  the  day's  work,  and  I  will  pay  you  for  the 
birds.'  Such  pleasantries  seasoned  his  salutations  to  all  the  rural  neigh- 
bors whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  ^  In  this  case  the  man  smiled,  complied  at 
once  with  the  request,  and  the  plovers  appeared  on  the  breakfast-table  tlie 
next  morning. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  drive,  Mr.  Webster  sat  some  time  in  the  library. 
He  had  recently  been  studying  the  work  of  Cicero,  De  Natura  JDeot'um ; 
and,  taking  the  volume  from  the  shelf,  he  read  aloud  two  or  three  pages,  in 
which  one  of  the  persons  in  the  dialogue  discourses  most  eloquently  on  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  refutation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  The  deep 
feeling  and  the  earnest  tone  with  which  he  read  the  harmonious  Latin  sen- 
tences of  the  great  Roman  gave  the  fullest  meaning  to  those  immortal 
speculations ;  and,  recommending  the  passage  to  the  careful  study  of  his 
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guest,  lie  closed  the  volume  and  retired.  In  a  subsequent  conTenafion, 
Mr.  Wcl)9ter  spoke  of  his  love  of  science,  and  tjie  attention  be  bad  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  fragments  of  time  snatched  from  his  other  and  ab- 
sorbing pursuits.  He  had  watched  the  progress  of  physical  science,  and 
mastered  the  great  results  which  have  distinguished  the  investigation  of 
the  present  age.  His  knowledge  of  geology  was  extensive  and  exact.  He 
had  studied  the  principal  works  upon  this  science  on  journeys  made  foi 
recreation  through  interesting  geological  regions ;  and  many  years  bcfon^ 
he  said,  he  had  employed  a  learned  geologist  to  make  a  collection  of  sped* 
mens,  and  to  arrnnge«them  on  shelves,  in  the  order  of  the  successive  layen 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  while  he  read  at  home  he  might  see  with  bis 
own  eyes  the  order  and  arrangements  of  Nature.  He  had  given  much  at- 
tention to  physical  geography,  and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  over  tbe  face  of 
the  earth.  Among  the  books  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  daring 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  Humboldt's  *  Cosmos '  held  a  prominent  places  He 
had  read  it  through,  and  carefully  meditated  its  contents.  He  quoted 
passages  from  it  with  expressions  of  admiration  for  their  scientific  precis- 
ion and  poetic  beauty ;  and  his  general  remarks  upon  the  plan,  substance, 
and  details  of  the  work  showed  that  he  understood  it  well,  and  fully  ap- 
preciated its  grandeur  as  an  illustrious  monument  of  a  long  and  splendid 
scientific  career.  He  mentioned  with  regret  that  he  had  so  seldom  enjoyed^ 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  society  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  *I  have 
kept  very  bad  company,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  merry  laugh.  *  I  have  lived 
among  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  jurymen,  and  politicians,  when  I  should 
have  lived  with  Nature,  and  in  tlie  company  of  the  students  of  Nature.' 
With  ichthyology  he  had  not  only  a  sporting,  but  a  scientific  acquaint- 
anee.  His  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  fisht^s  in  our  streams  and  along 
our  shores  was  wonderfully  minute  and.  accurate.  One  of  the  projected 
occupations  of  the  leisure  which  he  seemed  about  to  enjoy  was,  to  write  a 
book  einl)odving  his  personal  observations  on  our  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishes ;  and,  in  tlie  last  conversation  the  present  writer  had  the  honor  of 
holding  with  him,  he  commissioned  him  to  propound  certain  questions  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  whose  classical  work  on  fresh-water  fishes  he  had  recent- 
ly examined,  on  some  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  ichthyology  that  had 
fallen  under  his  notice,  and  of  which  he  desired  to  obtain  a  scientific  ex- 
planation. Yet  he  seemed  to  have  an  inward  consciousness  tliat  liis  days 
were  drawing  to  their  conclusion.  In  speaking  of  plans  foi  the  future,  he 
invariably  added,  '  if  my  life  is  spared ; '  and  once,  when  he  was  urged  to 
dictate  an  autobiography,  he  replied:  *  My  friends  have  in  their  possession 
all  the  facts  of  my  life  which  will  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  public  to 
know  ;  but  perhaps,  if  God  spares  my  life  three  or  four  years  longer,  I  may 
do  it' " 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Mr.  Webster  made  an  unexpected 
"visit  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  physician,  Dr 
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Jefiries.  lie  came  in  his  own  carriage,  driven  by  Mr.  Baker,  and 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Baker;  for  be  had  now  become  so  feeble, 
that  Mrs.  Webster  was  unwilling  to  have  him  go  without  being 
attended  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  his  wants,  and  on 
whose  affectionate  vigilance  she  could  rely.  Of  this  visit  there 
is  an  account  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  Reminiscences,  which  shows  how 
great  had  been  the  changes  in  his  physical  condition  during  the 
past  ten  days. 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  ill  at  Marshfield  with  his  last  illness — some  of  us 
were  alarmed  —  all  were  anxious.  Ver^'  unexpectedly  his  card  waa 
brought  to  me  at  my  house,  on  the  20th  of  September,  dated  by  his 
own  hand,  *  Monday,  two  o'clock,  No.  3  West  Cedar  Street,'  accompanied 
with  a  verbal  request  that  I  would  go  there  to  see  him.  I  went  immo- 
diately ;  he  was  in  bed,  looking  very  ill,  but  speaking  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully. He  told  me  that  he  wanted  Mra.  Ticknor  and  myself  to  come  down 
and  make  him  a  visit  at  Marshfield — he  had  often  asked  us  before,  but  we 
had  never  been,  because  we  had  hardly  ever  been  in  Boston  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  he  was  in  Marshfield,  and  when  it  was  agreeable  to  go  there. 

"  I  told  him  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lycll  were  staying  with  us,  and 
that  Mrs.  Ticknor  would  not. probably  be  able  to  go — he  then  said  I  must 
bring  Anna  with  mc — and  it  was  settled  th:it  I  should  give  him,  the  next 
morning,  a  definitive  answer  to  his  kind  invitation.  I  would  then  have 
left  him,  but  he  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk  ;  he  said  he  hadn't 
done  much  during  the  summer,  but  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Crampton  upon  the  fishery  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
protocol  about  them,  and  begun  another  paper  which  he  would  show  me. 

*'  He  said  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  ho  could  do  such  things  now  as 
well  as  he  used  to.  I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  he  had  suggested  the 
same  idea  to  me  the  year  before,  and  that  he  had  had  abundant  reason 
since  to  know  that  it  was  unfounded.  '  True,'  he  said,  '  true,  but  I  don't 
feel  now  as  I  did  a  year  ago.' 

**  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  dine  that  day  at  Mr.  T.  W.  Ward's, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  large  party  in  honor  of  3lr.  Thomas  Baring,  then  on 
ft  visit  to  the  United  Stat<^s.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going ;  he  said  that  he 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  dinner,  but  that  he  thought  he 
should  drop  in  during  the  evening — telling  me,  however,  not  to  say  so,  as 
he  might  not  feel  well  enough  to  go, 

''  There  were  many  guests  at  the  dinner ;  we  were  at  the  dessert,  and 
all  were  more  than  commonly  animated ;  I  was  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Baring, 
when  ^Ir.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door.  If  a  ghost  had  come  among  us, 
it  could  hardly  have  startled  us  more. 

"  He  looked  dreadfully,  but  he  had  his  usual  stately  air  and  bearing ; 
and  pausing  a  moment  as  he  entered,  as  was  his  wont,  a  chair  was  placed 
for  him  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  on  which  I  sat.    We 
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both  immediately  perceived  that  ether  had  been  administered  to  him,  and 
his  features  looked  livid,  cold,  and  shrunken  under  its  effects ;  still  he  wna 
cheerful.  He  talked  chiefly  with  Mi*.  Baring,  and  expressed  a  hope  of 
seeing  him  at  Marshfield  before  he  left  the  country.  He  remained  only  a 
few  moments.  While  he  was  with  us  all  were  sad  and  silent,  and,  when 
he  rose  to  go,  all  rose  with  him.  I  think  that  every  one  felt  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  ever  looking  again  upon  his  imposing  form.  It  was,  iu  fact, 
the  last  time  he  passed  a  friend's  threshold  in  Boston." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Webster  also  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
him  at  his  son's  house.  I  visited  liim  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  just  before  he  was  dressed  to  go  to  Mr.  Ward's  din- 
ner. He  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  conversing  with  Dr.  Jeffries. 
When  that  gentleman  left  him,  he  called  me  affectionately  to 
his  side,  and  said :  "  I  thought  of  writing  to  you,  and  took  ray 
pen  to  do  so.  Then  I  thought  I  could  best  say  to  you  two  or 
three  things.  You  are  a  man  having  a  future,  I  have  none. 
There  is  a  subject  I  wish  you  to  consider.  Here  are  these  con- 
ventions for  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Where 
do  they  get  their  authority  ?  See  how  the  choice  of  the  people 
is  absolutelv  restricted  to  two  individuals.  Go  back  to  the  Con- 
Btitution,  and  see  what  that  meant.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to 
say  what  is  the  remedy,  but  the  first  step  toward  the  removal 
of  an  evil  is  to  expose  it."  I  replied  tliat  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  already  meditated  a  public  speech  on  this  subject, 
after  the  election,  but  that  I  had  refrained  from  speaking  or' 
writing  to  him  in  regard  to  it,  out  of  delicacy.  He  said  there 
need  be  no  delicacy  about  it.  He  then  changed  the  subject, 
and  spoke  of  the  visit  which  he  wished  Mr.  Ticknor  and  myself 
to  make  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Although  I  did 
not  then  suppose  Mr.  Webster  to  be  suffering  under  a  mortal 
disease,  1  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  of  himself  as  he 
now  spoke.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  begun  to  consider  that 
he  might  never  again  address  a  public  assembly. 

The  visit  to  Marshfield,  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  his  daughter,  and 
myself,  was  made  on  the  23d.  As  both  of  them  have  preserved 
an  account  of  it,  I  quote  their  descriptions  in  preference  to  my 
own,  beginning  with  that  of  the  lady  : 

"  We  reached  Kingston  before  ten,  and,  finding  Mr.  Webster's  carriage 
waiting  for  us,  we  took  possession  of  it,  and  arriyed  at  Marshiield  soon 
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after  eleven.  Mrs.  Webster  received  us  in  the  first  of  a  suite  of  three  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  led  us  through  these  to  the  library,  where  we  found  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  where  she  chatted  with  us  for  ten  minutes  before  going 
to  call  Mr.  Webster.  She  returned,  and  he  soon  followed  her,  moving 
slowly  and  gravely,  as  was  his  habit,  but  looking  unusually  ill.  He  sat 
down  in  his  large  easy-chair,  by  the  fire,  and  the  gentlemen,  joined  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  stood  beside  him.  He  talked  low,  and,  occupied  as  I  was  with 
Mrs.  W.  and  Miss  Fletcher,  I  heard  very  little  then,  or  at  any  time,  except 
at  table,  of  what  he  said.  I  went  to  my  room  for  a  while,  and,  on 
coming  down  again,  found  him  placed  just  as  when  I  lefl  the  room.  In 
an  interval  of  the  conversation  in  our  ladies^  quarter,  we  heard  Mr.  Web- 
ster say,  *  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  Boston  is,'  and  we  paused  a  little. 
He  had  apparently  been  talking  of  an  unpopular  act  committed  by  a 
Democrat  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  politicians,  the  office  was  abolished  in  order  to  get 

rid  of  the  incumbent.    *  Mr. was  very  old,  and  his  wife  was  ^ry 

old.  They  depended  wholly  on  his  salary,  and  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to 
them  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  their  old  age.  They  lived  in  a  small  house 
in  Roxbury,  and  lived  very  frugally,  but,  winter  was  coming  on,  they  had 
no  means  to  buy  wood,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  must  suiSer  during 
the  winter. 

"  *  One  day,  about  this  time,  some  gentlemen  were  dining  at  Mr. 
Paige's.    These  were  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  Sam  and  Nathan,  and  others 

like  them,  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.     The  talk  fell  upon  Mr.  , 

and  his  being  removed  from  office.  Not  one  of  them  was  of  the  same 
party  in  politics  with  him,  but  it  was  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
very  old,  and  that  they  were  poor;  that  they  had  not  even  money 
enough  to  buy  wood  for  the  winter,  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
suflfer.  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  as  they  sat  talking  over  the  wine 
after  dinner,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it ;  that  these  poor, 
old  people  must  not  be  left  to  suffer.  And  another  gentleman  said  he 
would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  them ;  and  then  another  and 
another  said  the  same.  Presently  Mr.  Paige  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
went  to  a  secretary,  took  out  pen,  ink,  and  a  check -book,  and  put  them 
on  the  dinner-table,  and  said :  '*  There  is  no  time  better  to  do  such  things 
than  while  we  are  talking  about  it."  Everybody  agreed  to  this,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  had  put  down  their  names  for  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  help  Mr. .    And  /say  that's  what  Boston  is.' 

"  Presently,  after  this,  we  went  to  lunch ;  "but  Mr.  Webster  declined 
going  in,  not  feeling  well  enougji.  ^  But,'  he  said,  *  I  must  keep  one 
of  you  here,  to  talk  with  me.'  So  papa  stayed  behind.  After  lunch, 
I  was  taken  over  the  house,  and  only  saw  Mr.  Webster  as  he  passed  out  to 
go  to  drive  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis.  He  wore  a  rough,  blue  overcoat,  and  a 
white  California  hat ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  traces  of  illness  in  his  face,  his 
magnificent  form  looked  more  picturesque  than  I  ever  saw  it.  They  went 
in  an  open  vehicle,  Mr.  Webster  driving,  and  Porter  Wright  accompanying 
82 
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them  on  horseback.  I  did  not  sec  him  again  until  dinner-time,  when  hf 
took  me  in  to  dinner,  and  placed  me  on  his  right  hand.  On  each  side  of 
the  silver  epergne^  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  were  two  glass  yases,  each 
containing  a  plant  of  celery,  so  tall  that  its  topmost  leaves  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling.  Papa  exclaimed  at  this  growth,  and  Mr.  Webster  seemed 
both  pleased  and  amused  at  the  compliment ;  and  said  his  gardener  was 
very  ambitious  and  sucoessful.  '  Last  year,'  said  he, '  Fletcher's  gardener 
took  some  of  my  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  sent  them  to  the  exhibition, 
and  got  prizes  for  them,  which  were  regularly  announced  in  the  papers  as 
belonging  to  Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.  My  man  was  very  angry  about  it. 
So,  this  year,  my  man  asked  leave  to  carry  something  to  the  Hortical- 
tural  Exhibition,  and  he  came  home  to-day  with  nine  dollars'  worth  of 
prizes.' 

*^  Mr.  Webster's  diet  was  very  strict  and  low  at  this  time ;  and  a  bowl 
of  ffruel  was  brought  him  by  his  &vorite  black  servant,  William  Johnson, 
wmch,  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  was  all  he  took.  He  was  more 
ill  than  usual,  and  did  not  talk  a  great  deal ;  but  he  led  the  conversation 
to  literary  and  historical  subjects,  and,  from  time  to  time,  threw  in  a  word 
on  some  English  statesman  or  poet,  and  quoted  lines  of  poetry.  While  we 
sat  at  dessert,  Mrs.  Webster  said  to  him  that  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mtsl 
Haven,  and  their  daughter,  had  arrived,  and,  with  prompt  hospitality,  he 
rose  instantly  to  go  and  receive  them ;  but.  on  Mrs.  W.  telling  him  that 
they  had  already  gone  to  their  rooms,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
them  a  kind  message,  and  soon  proposed  that  we  should  acyoum  to  the 
library.  On  account  of  the  late  arrival  of  these  guests,  there  was  tea  in 
the  dining-room  that  night,  with  a  luxurious  array  of  nice  things. 

"  That  evening  he  seemed  to  feel  less  ill,  and,  as  I  sat  in  the  music- 
room  with  the  young  ladies,  while  he  played  whist  with  papa  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haven  in  the  librarj-,  we  two  or  three  times  heard  him  saying  or 
singing  little  snatches  of  something  comic.  The  next  morning,  when  I 
went  down,  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn  attracted  me,  and  I  lingered  at 
the  open  door.  While  I  stood  there,  Mr.  Webster  came  down  the  staiiv, 
dressed,  as  he  always  was,  in  his  blue  coat  and  black  pantaloons.  I  never 
saw  him  dressed  otherwise,  except  last  spring,  after  his  accident,  when  be 
had  a  loose  gray  sack,  of  fine  cloth,  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  color — a  little 
like  Napoleon's  gray  coat.  As  he  came  down  the  stairs,  I  saw  by  his  step 
and  his  complexion  that  he  was  better,  and,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he 
said :  *  Thank  you,  I  feel  remarkably  well.'  He  went  immediately  to  his 
barometer,  which  promised  well ;  and,  thereupon,  he  sang  out,  right 
heartily,  an  old  song  about  the  weather,  of  which  I  could  not  catch  the 
words.  Then  he  came  to  the  door,  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  with  its 
feathery  lines  of  white  clouds,  and  said  :  *  Fletcher's  mother  used  to  say 
that  the  east  wind  at  this  season  almost  always  brought  fine  weather.'  In 
a  moment  after  this  Mrs.  Webster  joined  us,  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party 
in  the  library,  and  soon  adjourned  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  The  conversation  was  general  and  various,  and  Mr.  Webster  took 
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much  part  in  it.  Papa  told  a  story  which  amused  Mr.  Webster,  who 
then  went  on,  saying  :  *  There  was  an  old  lady,  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
whom  we  were  very  intimate  many  years  ago,  and  to  whom  we  gen- 
erally paid  a  visit  about  once  a  year.  The  children  called  her  Aunt 
Howth.  She  was  a  fiftmous  housekeeper,  and  always  kept  her  house  in 
perfect  order.  But  she  had  a  fashion  of  always  apologizing  for  the 
disorder  of  her  establishment,  and  never  would  allow  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  she  thought  things  were  as  neat  as  they  should  be.  One  day, 
when  we  arrived  there,  she  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  immediately 
began  the  usual  apologies.  She  was  dreadfully  sorry  that  we  should  find 
her  house  in  such  disorder,  and  we  had  this  story  over  three  times.  At  last 
Julia,  who  had  been  listening  all  the  time,  spoke  up :  *^  Well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much,  aunt,  it  doesn't  look  very  nice,  but  I  wouldn't  say  any  more  about 
it."  "  How  dare  you  say  so,  you  little  wretch  ? "  broke  out  Aunt  Howth ; 
"  you  never  saw  a  house  in  such  nice  order  since  you  were  bom  I "  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  a  great  art  in  bringing  out  the  point  of  his  stories  unexpectedly. 
The  last  turn  of  this  took  us  all  completely  by  surprise,  and  raised  a  great 
laugh.  We  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  till  the  servants  had  removed  every 
thing,  and  the  talk  flowed  on  pleasantly.  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  plans 
for  the  morning's  amusements  of  his  guests,  among  which  was  a  general 
rendezvous  to  see  the  cattle.  In  talking  of  the  cattle,  he  mentioned  a 
Hungarian  bull,  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  kept  at  Franklin,  which,  last 
spring,  injured  John  Taylor  in  a  terrible  manner.  And  Mr.  Webster  de- 
scribed the  accident.  '  Taylor's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  was  the 
only  person  who  could  control  the  great  animal ;  and,  one  day,  when  he 
was  sent  away  for  some  reason,  the  father  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the 
bull.  *  But,'  as  he  told  Mr.  Webster,  *  he  saw  I  was  afraid  of  him,'  and,  aa 
he  led  him  to  water,  the  bull  put  one  horn  through  John's  thigh,  and 
tossed  him  in  the  air.  The  sturdy  old  man  kept  hold  of  the  rope,  and, 
as  he  lay  on  his  back,  he  drew  thie  bull's  head  down  toward  him,  until  he 
could  reach  the  ring  in  his  nose,  which  he  twisted,  and  held  him  till  help 
came.  And  Mr.  Webster  said :  *  When  I  was  at  Franklin,  in  the  summer, 
John  told  me  all  this,  and  ended  by  sajring:  "Why,  Mr.  Webster,  he  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  at  large  than  Kossuth  is."  '  Mr.  Webster  had  some  draw- 
ings brought  to  him  of  this  bull  and  some  other  animals  sent  to  him  from 
Styria.    They  were  handed  round,  and  much  admired.* 

'  The  bull,  which  went  by  the  name    *  sta^^e  ©^  »  tree,  to  ptstnre.    You  will  do 

nf  Rt  RtPnhpn    waa   a   nroQ^nf   tn   Mi-      well  to  order  him  thuB  treated  In  ftituro. 
o!  fet.  stepnen,  was  a  present  to  Mr.         ..  j^y  ^^^  ^j^^  y,,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  I  ^^^^^  ^g,^ 

Webster   trom    Mr.    Oolt,    ot    raterson.     tou  to  answer  me  on  auy  political  question. 
After  the  accident,  Mr.  Colt  writes  :  But  you  cannot  think  how  deeplv  mortified 

thousands  and  thousands  of  wnfj^  are  that 

"  Pate.*)!.,  v.  J.,  IM  Jmlf,  183».  S*^?*™^  ^^'^^  T*"  ^^^^^  ™^**®''  l^^  ^^ 

II «  o— .    T  *    V  u  their  first  choice,  or  PiUmore,  who  would 

Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  n^^  t„rn  out  public  officers,  to  feed  from  the 

aad  reports  of  the  unruly  condnct  of  St.  po|,nc  c^b  the  hungry  lookers-after-offlce. 

Stephen   We  considered  hfm,  hero  the  kind-  f  fear  that  this   unhappy  selection  is  the 

est,  most  amiable  bull  we  knew.    It  is  (roe  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party.  .  .  . 
he  was  always  kept  in  the  stable ;  but  a  boy  ^    *.!  Vonrs  tralT 

of  twelve  years  old  led  him  to  water,  and  »»  i&^bu.  L.  Colt. 

around  our  grounds  for  exercise.     In  the         **Tinn  j\  x/rmhrnt^r^* 
summer  he  waa  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  ,,  ^I  , ,       ^         «_    ^.. 

tied  by  a  string,  firom  the  ring  in  his  noae,  to  Mr.  Webster,  writing  from  Frmnklhi 
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One  of  the  plans  for  the  morning  was,  that  Miss  Fletcher  and  T  should 
ride,  and  when,  an  hour  afterward,  I  hesitated  about  it,  because  I  bad 
brought  no  equipments,  but  must  borrow  every  thing,  Mrs.  W.  urged 
me  to  keep  to  the  plan,  saying :  *  Mr.  Webster  has  sent  over,  himself,  to 
Fletcher's  for  Edward's  horse,  Duke.'  So  we  went  on  horseback;  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haven  in  the  open  carriage,  and  the  rest  went  with 
Mrs.  Webster  in  the  close  carriage,  all  taking  different  routes,  with  diflTer* 
ent  objects.  The  rendezvous  to  see  the  cattle  did  not  come  off,  for  the 
weather  changed,  and  grew  so  cold  that  we  ladies  crowded  round  the  fire. 
At  dinner,  that  day,  Mr.  Webster  was  very  animated,  more  so  than.  I  think, 
or  at  least  quite  as  much  so  as  I  have  ever  seen  him  since  the  death  of  his 
children.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  I  should  have  said,  sooner,  that  the  conversation  never  turned 
on  present  politics  while  we  were  there.  It  was  always  on  by-gone  times 
or  about  some  points  of  literature.  This  refers  to  what  I  heard ;  what 
passed  between  the  gentlemen  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Button  being  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  him  very  kindly,  and  spoke  of  his  possessing 
a  valuable  mind.  *  He  has  always  had  a  sound,  solid  burning-log  in  his 
brain,  if  he  could  only  have  found  the  kindling-stuff  for  it.     That  reminds 

me,'  he  went  on,  *  of  the  old  story  of  ,  who  tried  to  stir  up  his 

French  fire,  and  first  he  poked  at  the  back  log,  but  he  found  that  was  of 
iron ;  and  then  he  tried  the  forestick,  and  that  was  of  iron  ;  so  he  called  to 
the  landlord  to  bring  him  some  nail-rods  for  kindling.' 

"  Talking  of  John  Adams,  he  said  that  his  mind  was  very  unequal ; 
that  sometimes,  for  a  long  period,  it  moved  smoothly  and  almost  slug- 
gishly, then  suddenly  it  broke  out  with  surprising  power.  *  Like  Concord 
River,'  said  he,  *for  a  while  it  seems  scarcely  to  move  at  all,  then  it 
comes  to  a  little  precipice,  and  falls  over  with  a  mighty  noise.'  *  Con- 
cord River,'  said  he,  *  supplied  another  illustration  once.  A  lawyer  was 
making  a  very  rambling  argument,  in  which  it  was  very  hard  to  follow 
him,  or  discover  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  the  opposite  counsel ' 
(Mr.  Parsons,  I  think)  *  remarked  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  might  be 
very  profound,  but  it  was  like  Concord  River,  so  deep  that  you  could  not 
tell  which  way  it  was  running.' 

"  That  evening  Mr.  Webster  was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early,  without 
his  customary  game  of  whist.  Tea  was  in  the  library,  and,  before  it  was 
brought  in,  when  but  one  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Mr.  Haven,  with  only 
two  or  three  of  us  ladies  were  there,  Mr.  Webster  came  stalking  in,  with 
his  great  blue  overcoat  on,  followed  by  William  Johnson,  with  a  pail  of 
fresh  milk,  which  he  was  ordered  to  set  on  the  writing-table.  We  gathered 
round,  and  Mr.  Webster  sent  William  for  candles,  that  we  might  see  to 

concerning  the  misadventure  of  the  bull,  lor  entertains  a  very  bad  opinion  of  that  hall, 

•  J  .  and  pays  tliat  lie  is  no  more  fit  to  mu  at  larsre 

^**"  •  than  Kosenth  liiraself;   and   Fletcher  aayi 

"  John  Taylor  has   recovered  from  the  these  Hungarian  cattle,  biped  and  quadm. 

ball ;  and  a  painter  has  come  all  the  way  pe.i,  are  danirerons  to  American  in»tltutione 

fW>m  Boston  to  paint  an  animal  that  coald  and  conatitntions.     John  Taylor  aaye  that 

throw  John  Taylor  over  his  head.  John  Tay-  this  is  the  livinj;  troth,  and  ia  complete.** 
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advantage  the  rich  milk  from  his  favorite  Aldemey.  The  next  morning 
we  had  an  eariy  breakfast,  and  left  at  eight  oVlock,  being  the  last  guests 
who  were  there  purely  for  pleasure.  Those  who  followed  us  went  for  busi- 
ness, or  were  called  to  attend  his  sick-chamber.  Mr.  Webster  was  down 
before  most  of  the  party,  and  I  found  him  talking  with  the  three  gentle- 
men in  the  library.  At  breakfast,  he  said  that  he  should  not  invite  any 
more  guests  for  the  season  to  Marshfield,  as  he  intended  to  leave  there 
in  about  ten  days.  '  And,  next  week,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  not  be  a  gentle- 
man. I  mean  to  be  a  sportsman  and  a  &rmer,  to  go  out  on  the  waters 
for  fish,  and  to  go  shooting.  There  will  be  no  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
this  house.* " 

Mr.  Ticknor  writes : 

"  My  daughter  and  I,  on  the  23d  of  September,  went  by  the  cars  to 
Kingston;  my  kinsman,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  was  with  us.  We 
found  Mr.  Webster's  carriage  waiting  to  take  us  to  Marshfield,  and  we 
arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Webster  had  not  left  his  room, 
but  he  soon  appeared  in  the  library ;  he  looked  better  than  when  he  was 
in  Boston,  and  was  dressed  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  first  words 
of  greeting  were  spoken,  he  said  he  wanted  to  tell  me  about  the  estate. 
He  began  its  history  before  the  period  of  the  Revolution — gave  me  an 
account  of  the  Thomas  family,  who  had  held  it — to  the  time  when  he 
bought  it  of  them.  He  expressed  his  attachment  to  it,  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  but  added,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  have 
liked  it  so  much  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  the  Thomases,  and  if  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had  not  been  so  true-hearted  and  faithful  a 
race  of  men.  He  said  he  had  been  very  happy  there,  and  that  the  sea-air, 
and  the  sort  of  fisherman's  and  farmer's  life  he  led  there,  had  always 
suited  him ;  he  thought  it  was  useful  to  him  even  in  the  winter. 

*'  He  asked  me  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Abbott,  his  secretary,  because  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  himself,  telling  ^Ir.  Abbott  where  to  carry 
me,  and  charging  him  to  show  me  certain  of  the  creatures,  and  a  particular 
turnip-field,  which,  ho  said,  was  in  an  absolute  state  of  perfection. 

"  We  made  a  long  walk  of  it  I  saw  the  creatures,  who  seem'.'d  very 
fine  and  very  contented ;  and  the  field,  where  the  turnips  wei\  prodi- 
giously large,  but  little  of  the  land  was  rich  by  nature,  and  the  \vh.>le  large 
estate  showed  plainly  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  expended  in 
forcing  an  unnatural  culture — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  though  I  felt 
that  I  was  no  fit  judge  in  such  matters. 

"  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  style  of  a  handsome  country  establish- 
ment ;  two  Miss  Fletchers,  connections  of  the  first  Mrs.  Webster,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, and  ourselves,  formed  the  company.  William,  the  negro,  whom  he 
had  some  time  before  bought  and  emancipated,  seemed  to  claim  the  ex  - 
elusive  right  to  serve  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  hardly  ate  or  drank  any  thing  ; 
a  bowl  of  something  like  gruel  was  brought  to  him ;  he  was  very  agn-o- 
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able,  but  I  think  it  was  some  effort  to  him  to  be  so.  While  we  were  at 
dinner,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Franklin  Haven  arrived,  but  we  did  not  aee 
them  till  we  were  at  tea. 

^'  After  dinner,  he  gave  me  the  protocpl  and  papers  on  the  fishery  ques^ 
tion,  and  explained  to  me  how  he  had  intended  to  complete  the  unfinished 
argument.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  logical  and  strong,  but  I  forget  its 
precise  form.  He  said,  as  he  gave  them  to  me,  that  he  wished  I  would  read 
them  carefully ;  and  added :  *  President  Fillmore  thinks  the  protocol  is  aa 
able  as  any  thing  I  have  done  of  late/  I  understood  the  intimation ;  il 
was  a  misgiving  as  to  the  full  strength  of  his  powers.  The  protocol  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence,  it  struck  me,  to  settle  that  doubt ;  bat  the 
beginning  of  the  general  argument,  with  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  meant  to  carry  it  on,  left  no  hesitation  in  my  mind,  and,  when  I 
returned  the  papers,  I  told  him  so.  What  I  said  (I  do  not  remember  the 
words  I  used)  was  evidently  not  unwelcome  to  him. 

"  In  the  evening  he  played  a  rubber  of  whist,  which  he  had  not  for 
some  time  been  able  to  do,  and  I  observed  that  he  did  not  play  as  well 
as  usual.  According  to  his  habit,  he  went  to  bed  early.  During  the 
whole  evening  he  was  very  natural,  lively,  and  gay  ;  sometimes,  white 
playing  whist,  he  made  jokes,  and  broke  out  with  snatches  of  old  songs. 

"  The  next  morning  he  was  in  the  library  before  I  was,  though  I  think 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  rise  as  early  as  usual.  We  sat  long  at  the 
breakfast-table.  He  arranged  plans  that  would  occupy  each  of  us  for  the 
morning ;  talked  about  his  fanning,  and  showed  us  drawings  of  several 
of  his  finest  creatures.  Mrs.  Webster  took  me  in  her  carriage  a  long  dia- 
tance  to  find  some  remarkable  fossils,  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  had  heard  of^ 
and  concerning  which  I  had  promised  him  to  make  inquiry.  We  went  to 
several  farmers'  and  fishermen's  houses,  where  I  was  most  kindly  received 
on  Mr.  Webster's  account,  and  brought  away  plentiful  specimens.  It  waa 
evident  that  the  Webster  family  were  a  peculiar  and  favorite  people  with 
the  persons  I  saw ;  the  anxiety  about  Mr.  Webster's  health  was  very  great 
and  sincere. 

**  On  our  way  back,  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  rendezvous,  to  see  hia 
favorite  creatures ;  he  was  there  before  us,  and  waited  for  us. 

"  The  weather  was  not  favorable.  Our  examination  of  the  cattle  was 
very  short,  and  I  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  appreciate  their  fine 
points.  Hi'  showed  some  disappointment,  for,  if  the  weather  had  been 
good,  he  would  have  lingered  there ;  but,  being  in  an  open  carriage,  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  in  so  chilling  a  temperature. 

**  I  should  have  said  that  he  himself  drove  Mr,  Haven  in  an  open  car- 
riage. When  we  reached  the  house,  Mr.  Webster  took  me  to  his  private  , 
sitting-room,  where  a  portrait  of  his  daughter  Julia  hung  ovc/  the  fire- 
place. He  talked  of  her  and  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  the  place,  the 
designs  she  had  made  for  the  library,  and  the  strong  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed, in  England,  to  be  again  in  Mai-sliticUl.  He  was  much  moved  ;  ho 
gave  me  the  newspapers  to  read,  and  turned  to  the  table  to  write. 
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''Mr.  Abbott  told  me  that,  at  that  time,  he  read  no  newspapers;  the 
political  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  President  Pierce,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  violence,  and  no  conversation,  that  approached 
the  subject,  occurred  while  I  was  at  Marshfield. 

"  At  dinner  Mr.  Webster  was  as  abstemious  as  he  had  been  the  day 
before ;  but  the  whole  wealth  of  Marshfield  was  on  the  table. 

"The  fish,  of  which  the  *  chowder'  was  made,  had  been  picked  from  a 
large  freight  caught  that  morning ;  and  the  mutton  had  been  raised  and 
killed  upon  the  place.  Neither  could  be  found  better  anywhere,  and  he 
was  proud  of  both.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  told  some  of  his 
best  stories  in  his  happiest  manner.  On  yielding  once,  very  gracefully,  to 
Mrs.  Webster,  in  some  arrangement  she  wished  to  make  for  her  guests,  he 
said  he  was  reminded  of  a  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  days  of 
Connecticut's  simple  ways  and  steady  habits.  He  was  chosen  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  sent  from 
Hartford  to  announce  it  to  him.  He  was  in  the  field,  and  they  waited  in 
his  best  room  while  he  was  summoned,  and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 
The  chairman  of  Ae  committee  very  solemnly  annoimced  the  honor  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  to  which  Mr.  Huntington,  with  equal 
solemnity,  replied  that  he  accepted  it  with  great  distrust  of  himself,  but 
not  without  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  fulfil  in  some  good  degree  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  him,  as  he  had  held  a  similar  ofilce  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  his  own  family. 

"  In  the  evening  he  was  not  so  well,  and  went  to  his  private  room  for  a 
short  time,  but,  when  with  us,  he  made  an  effort,  and  was  bright  and 
pleasant.  He  told  me  that  he  lay  awake  at  night  a  good  deal,  and  that 
he  took  great  interest  in  watching  the  stars,  and  marking  the  hours  by 
their  progress.  He  showed  me  a  boat  upon  the  pond,  clos6  to  the  house, 
which  had  a  small  flag  of  the  Union  floating  from  the  top  of  a  pole  which 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  mast  He  called  it  his  ^  Home  Squadron,'  and  said 
that  he  loved  to  distinguish  those  bright  and  beautiful  stripes  in  the  first 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  next  morning  he  was  up  early,  and  seemed 
uncommonly  welL 

"  We  had  a  very  luxurious  breakfast ;  the  fish,  especially,  was  prepared 
in  various  ways,  as  he  had  himself  directed ;  but  he  ate  little  except  some 
porridge,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

^*  After  breakfast  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  thought,  before  long, 
he  should  be  able  to  come  to  Boston ;  adding,  that  he  felt  better,  but  that 
he  didn't  care  to  have  people  think  that  he  was  well,  for  he  didn't  mean 
to  work  as  hard  as  he  had  done.  ^  I  mean  to  take  things  easy,'  he  said. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  better  than  when  I  arrived  at  Marshfield  two 
days  before ;  but  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  presume  upon  his  strength. 
He  answered  that  he  should  not,  and  then  spoke  of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  Washington,  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  in  a  way  that  proved 
he  did  not  doubt  he  should  be  there  to  do  it.  The  carriage  was  then 
announced  that  was  to  take  us  to  the  railroad ;  he  accompanied  us,  and 
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saw  us  safely  into  it ;  and,  as  we  drove  off,  he  wayed  his  hand  to  as,  stand- 
ing in  his  doorway  as  erect,  imposing,  and  migestic  a  figure  as  he  had 
been  in  his  better  days. 

^^  I  had  no  misgivings  that  it  was  the  h^t  time  I  should  see  him.  This 
was  on  the  25th  of  September." 

How  the  days  wore  on  at  Marshfield,  after-  we  left,  there 
are  means  of  knowing  from  Mr.  Webster's  own  letter^ — ^for  he 
contmued  to  write  to  the  President  from  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  18th  of  October — and  also  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 

Abbott. 

[to  the  president.] 

*'  Mabshitsld,  BepUmber  80, 1862. 
^^  Mt  dear  Sir  :  Dr.  Jeffiics  has  been  down,  and  stayed  two  nights, 
and  has  freely  conversed  with  Dr.  Porter,  our  local  physician.  Their  state- 
ment is  more  favorable  than  I  expected,  for  I  have  been  much  alarmed, 
and  that  alarm  has  not  all  subsided  yet.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  their 
statement,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one  of  them  to  make  it  out. 

*'  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

[from  the  president.] 

"  Wasuinoton,  October  1, 1859. 

•*  My  dear  sir  :  I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  38th 
ultimo,  and  have  perused  it  with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude.  I  shall  not 
cease  to  feel  the  utmost  solicitude  until  I  know  that  you  are  restored  to 
health.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  your 
old  physician  from  Boston,  and  after  he  has  paid  you  a  friendly  visit, 
and  one  which  I  earnestly  desire  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  you  to 
health,  may  I  anticipate  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you  again  ?  It  is  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  know  that,  at  the  time  you  wrote,  you  were 
free  from  pain. 

"  All  things  are  going  on  as  well  as  usual,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  obtain  any  proposition  in  reference  to  the  Lobos  alTairs  from  Mr. 
Osma,  the  new  minister.  He  left  for  New  York  immediately  after  his  re- 
ception, and  I  have  requested  the  acting  Secretary  to  ask  him  to  return, 
and  he  may  be  here  to-day. 

"  Hoping  soon  to  hear  of  your  restoration  to  health, 

"  I  remain,  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  Millard  Fillmore," 

[to  the  president.] 

"  Marshfield,  October  4, 1852. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  sympathizing  letters 
respecting  my  health.    The  doctors  have  agreed  to  have  another  confer- 
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eoce,  before  they  make  any  statement.  The  reason  is,  that,  although  all 
who  know  Dr.  JeSries  and  Dr.  Porter  have  entire  confidence  in  them,  yet 
friends  in  Boston  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  send  down  a  medi- 
cal man  of  high  reputation  in  his  profession ;  and  they  have  proposed 
either  Dr.  Warren,  Senior,  or  Dr.  Jackson ;  of  course,  I  could  not  object  to 
this,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  see  them  here.  .  .  . 
"  I  trust  you  and  your  family  are  all  well. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

[to  the  fbesident.] 

(Private  and  eor^fidential,)  ^ 

**  MABsnnsLD,  October  8, 18BII. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  physicians  assembled  here  on  the  6th  instant, 
and  explored  and  scrutinized  me  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  I  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  result  of  their  opinion  was,  that 
the  intli jimation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  gradually  giving  way  to 
the  exhibition  of  medicines,  and  the  effect  of  diet  and  regimen, 

*'  Hut  they  do  not  encourage  me  to  hope  for  any  rapid  progress  of  re- 
covery. Tliey  recommend  a  change  in  diet,  and  the  use  of  plain  nutri- 
tious food,  so  far  as  I  have  appetite  for  it,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing this  appetite.  It  is  a  great  while  since  I  have  been  hungry.  The  case 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Last  year,  at  the  breaking  up  of  my  catarrh,  I 
experienced  occasional  pains  in  my  feet,  which  gave  me  a  twinge  not 
known  to  my  forefathers.  All  these  went  off,  however,  at  that  time,  with 
the  catarrh  itself.  They  have  returned  in  some  measure  this  year,  and 
give  occasional  trouble  to  the  feet  by  short  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  by  pro- 
ducing, not  unfrequently,  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling. 

"In  the  actual  state  of  things,  I  get  little  exercise,  except  walking. 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  been  off  the  faim  but  once  since  I  came  here, 
and  that  was  when  I  made  a  forced  march  to  Boston  for  consultation. 

**  The  doctors  insist  on  steady  quiet  and  repose,  but  say,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  dictate  three  or  four  hours  every  morning  to  a 
clerk  upon  subjects  not  very  anxious  or  absorbing.  What  they  insist  on 
mainly  is,  that  I  shall  not  show  myself  to  mere  callers  and  inquirers,  each 
with  a  whole  budget  of  questions,  and  to  this  I  strictly  conform. 

"  Yours,  always  truly 

"Dan'l  Webster." 

Mr.  Ticknor  says : 

"  Early  in  October,  disheartening  accounts  began  to  arrive.  On  the 
6th  I  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Abbott,  whom,  in  his  will,  he  has  truly  called 
*  his  friend,'  and  who  was  then  acting  as  his  private  secretary.  On  the 
11th  he  replied :  *  I  should  have  written  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  have 
communicated  any  thing  of  encouragement.     It  is  useless  to  deceive  our- 
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Belyes.  The  days  pass  on,  and,  vnth  thu  passage  of  each,  I  see  a  gradua) 
decline.  The  mind  is  as  bright  as  ever.  Now  and  then  it  lights  up,  and 
reminds  me  of  the  old  time.  A  flash  of  the  genial  humor  of  the  past 
brings  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  but  the  physical  system  yields,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  will,  which  I  have  seen  so  often  exerted  vnth  wonderful 
effect.  Dr.  Jeffries  is  here  to-night — ^we  hare  little  encouragement  from 
him.  I  write  the  above  confidentially  to  you,  thinking  it  barely  possible 
you  may  like  to  have  some  last  thing  done.^ 

"  Dr.  Jackson  '  went  to  Marshfield  about  this  time.  On  his  return,  he 
told  mc  that  Mr.  Webster  had  a  mortal  disease  in  some  one  of  the  great 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  but  that,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  he 
could  not  tell  in  which  of  them  it  was,  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
confidence.  He  thought  it  had  existed  for  more  than  a  year,  because,  in 
August,  1851,  he  did  not  suffer  as  usual  from  his  annual  catarrh.'  As  the 
disease,  whatever  it  was,  advanced  slowly,  he  thought  its  progress  would 
continue  slow,  and  that  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  were  very  careful,  and  avoided 
labor,  might  be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  course  of  the  autumn ; 
he  added,  however,  that,  although  he  had  given  all  the  faculties  he  pos- 
sessed to  an  examination  of  this  case,  he  had  still  seen  Mr.  Webster  but 
once,  and  could  not  foci  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion.  He  was 
satisfied,  however,  that  he  would  not  recover  from  the  disease,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  On  the  13th  October  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  me  a  note  saying,  *  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  the  intelligence  from  Marshfield  is  less  favorable.'  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  said  that  Dr.  Jeffries  had  come  from  Marshfield,  but 
would  return  there  immediately — that  he  reported  Mr.  Webster  to  be  more 
ill  than  at  any  time  previous.  I  went  directly  to  see  Dr.  Jeffries.  He  said 
there  had  been  fluctuations  in  the  disease,  but  that  he  thought  it  had 
made  constant  progress ;  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  liver,  but  did  not  feel 
certain.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  seemed  under  the  impression  that  he  should 
not  recover,  and  had  spoken  of  making  his  will.  Dr.  Jeffries  was  to  return 
to  Marshfield  that  afternoon,  and  said  that  he  should  infonn  Mr.  Paige  day 
by  day  of  the  state  of  things  at  Marshfield,  and  that  from  him  I  could 
always  get  the  latest  intelligence. 

"  On  mentioning  this  communication  the  next  day  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he 
said  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had  an  idea  of  making  a  will,  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  it.  If  any  burden  of  that  kind  was  on  the  mind  of  a 
patient,  it  ought  to  be  removed — he  thought  he  had  known  persons  re- 
cover in  consequence  of  making  a  will,  who  would  have  died  from  anxiety 
of  mind  in  thinking  about  it.     Mr.  Paige,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  said 

'  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  one  of  difiorder  was  what  is  medically  termed 

the  most  eminent  phy^^icians  and  one  of  "  cirrhojsis  "  of    that   organ. — (See    the 

the  wisest  men  of  his  time.  mcdieal   and    surgical  account    of    Mr. 

*  The  autoj)sy  revealed  the  fact  that  Webster's  last  illness  and  the  posl-mor- 

the  principal  scat  of  the  disease  was  in  tern  appearances,  in  the  Aiiur'wan  Jwir^ 

the  liver,  and  entirely  confirmed  Dr.  Jack-  nal  of  the  Mtdical  Sciences^  for  January, 

son*8  opinion  of  its  long  existence.    The  1853.) 
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there  was  no  one  then  at  Marshfield  who  could  assist  Mr.  Webster  m  such 
a  matter,  and  that  some  friend  must  be  sent  down  for  the  purpose.*' 

[HB.   ABBOTT  TO  A  FBIBND  IN  WASHmOTON.] 

**  MABaansLD,  Sunday  Evening,  October, 10, 186S. 

"  Mt  deab :  ...  In  the  midst  of  his  own  physical  sufferings,  Mr. 

Webster  neyer  ceases  to  think  of  others.  He  forgets  not  to  send  to  a 
friend  in  Boston  a  fresh-caught  fish,  to  another  a  teal  shot  in  the  little 
lake  near  his  house,  or  a  pair  of  ducks  brought  down  by  the  unerring  aim 
of  his  faithful  boat-keeper ;  to  a  lady  friend  in  Washington  he  sends  some 
of  the  magnificent  fruit  with  which  his  trees  are  loaded.  And  to  another  in 
Boston  a  noble  saddle  of  mutton  from  his  own  fiock« 

"  A  few  hours  since,  he  sent  for  me,  and  dictated  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing letter,  intended  to  reconcile  two  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  felt  much 
esteem,  but  whose  feelings  toward  each  other  had  become  embittered  by 
an  unfortunate  lawsuit  in  which  they  were  involycd.  After  it  was  pre- 
pared, John  Taylor  was  called,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  asked  if  the  letter  could  be  improved.  Jolm  Taylor  told  him 
that  it  was  such  a  one  as  no  other  man  could  have  written.  This  re- 
minds me  that  Mr.  Choate  once  said,  when  a  friend  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  for  publication,  with  a  request  from  him  to  look  over 
and  correct  it,  ^  that  he  should  as  soon  think  of  correcting  the  Psalms  of 
David.'  And  Mr.  Everett  once  remarked,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  cor- 
rection of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  oration  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  Hhat  he  should  as  soon 
think  of  wiping  the  apple  of  his  eye  with  a  crash  towel.' 

'*  At  his  request,  his  son  raised  him  up  in  the  bed  that  he  might  affix 
Ms  name  to  the  letter  and  envelope,  which  I  placed  before  him,  while  John 
Taylor  held  the  candle.  Not  liking  the  cramped  manner  in  which  he 
had  written  his  name  on  the  envelope,  he  asked  John,  '  if  it  did  not  look 
squat  ? '  John  told  him  it  did,  and  he  asked  for  another  and  wrote  his 
name  in  a  fair  hand.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  Judge  Smith 
of  Exeter,  who,  when  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  reviewing  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  complimented  the  chaplain  on  the  excellence  of  his  prayer 
on  the  occasion.  *  It  would  have  been  much  better,'  said  the  clergyman, 
'  if  I  had  not  been  squat  for  time.'  At  this  sally,  of  course  we  all  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Mr.  Webster  has  not  sat  up  to-day.  It  has  been  throughout  gloomy, 
foggy,  or  rainy,  and  so  he  has  kept  his  bed,  which,  by-the-way,  his  physi- 
cians recommend.  .  .  . 

"  Yours,  affectionately, 

**  G.  J.  Abbott." 

On  the  same  Sunday  evenins:  on  which  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten  (October  10th),  Mr.  Abbott  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Webster 
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alone.  Mr.  Webster  desired  him  to  read  aloud  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  where  the  man  who  brought  his  child 
to  Jesus  to  be  cured,  was  told,  "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  hira  that  believeth  ;  and  straightway  the  fathei 
of  the  child  cried  out,  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief."  He  then  requested  Mr.  Abbott  to  turn  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  many  believed 
on  Hira  there."  He  then  dictated  an  inscription,  which  he 
said  was  to  be  placed  on  his  monument.  A  few  days  later,  on 
the  15th,  he  revised  and  corrected  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
then  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  it  and  signed  it.  It  is  in  these 
words : 

"  *  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mme  unbelieC 

"  Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  Globe, 
has  sometimes  shaken  mv  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me ;  but  mv  heart 
has  assured,  and  reassured  me,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a 
Divine  Reality. 

"  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  human  production. 
This  belief  enters  into  the  very  depth  of  my  conscience.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  man  proves  it. 

"  Dan'l  Webster." 

When  he  first  dictated  this  inscription,  he  said  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott :  ''  If  I  get  well,  and  write  a  book  on  Christianity,  about 
which  we  have  talked,  we  can  attend  more  fuHv  to  this  matter. 
But,  if  I  should  be  taken  away  suddenly,  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  any  duty  of  this  kind  unperformed.  I  want  to  leave  some- 
where a  declaration  of  mv  belief  in  Christianity.  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  any  doctrinal  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  I  wish  to  express  my  belief  in  Hi?  divine  mission." 

As  his  nights  at  tlijs  period  began  to  be  very  sleepless,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  illuminate  the  flag  on  the  little 
boat  beneath  his  window,  already  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Ticknor, 
that  he  might  distinguish  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  story  was 
told  by  Hatch,  and  from  him  it  may  be  best  repeated : 

"  One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  he  died,  he  called  me  in  and  told 
me  I  must  keep  a  secret.  Well,  I  told  him,  I  couldn't  keep  it  until  I  knew 
it.  He  had  a  boat  that  he  called  the  Home  Squadron,  though  its  name  waa 
Cruiser;  and  it  was  kept  on  the  pond  behind  the  house,  just  where  he 
cotdd  see  it  as  he  lay  in  his  bed.    It  hadn't  any  sail,  but  it  had  a  pole  for 
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a  flag ;  and  he  had  a  small  United  States  flag  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
pole ;  so  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  and  get  a  nice  ship-lantern,  and  trim 
it,  and  the  next  evening  at  six  o'clock  I  was  to  put  it  on  his  Home  Squad- 
ron, and  nobody  was  to  know  of  it  till  it  was  there ;  and  when  it  was 
ready,  I  was  to  come  and  tell  him.  So  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and  when  it 
was  all  ready  I  went  in  and  said,  *  Mr.  Webster,  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on 
the  pond.'     He  understood  nie  in  a  minute,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Webster, 

*  My  dear.  Hatch  says  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  pond ;  come  and  see 
them.'  *  Seems  to  me  you  are  very  childish,'  said  she  ;  but  she  went  to 
tJie  window  and  cried  out,   *  Why,  my  dear,  your  boat's  all   on  fire  1 ' 

*  That's  the  flock  of  geese,'  said  he.  And  I  was  to  trim  the  lantern,  and 
put  it  up  at  six  o^clock,  and  take  it  down  at  six  in  the  morning,  as  long  a» 
he  lived.  He  said  it  comforted  him  to  look  out  and  see  it  there,  and  see 
the  flag  too." » 

It  was  also  during  these  days  of  the  gradual  declension  of 
his  strength,  and  after  he  had  become  unable  to  go  abroad,  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and 
which  has  been  perhaps  more  remembered  than  almost  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature  that  has  been  told  orhim.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  we  have  seen,  had  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  great 
oxen,  and  he  took  much  pains  to  possess  the  choicest  breeds. 
He  liked  a  good  horse,  and  appreciated  the  fine  points  of  that 
animal ;  but  he  was  not  a  lover  of  the  horse.  I  am  not  a  Ware 
that  he  cared  any  thing  for  dogs,  although,  in  his  most  active 
days  of  shooting,  he  may  have  kept  a  spaniel  or  a  pointer.  But 
of  all  the  brute  creation,  he  loved  the  ox.  Oxen  were  the  pets 
of  his  large  agricultural  tastes ;  and,  when  he  could  not  see  and 
feed  them,  he  missed  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  He  had 
come  down  one  fine  morning  after  a  night  of  pain,  and  was 
seated  in  one  of  the  parlors  that  looked  upon  the  lawn.  There 
he  had  a  herd  of  his  best  oxen  driven  in  front  of  the  windows, 
that  he  might  look  once  more  into  their  great,  gentle  eyes,  and 
see  them  crop  tlie  grass.  "  It  was,"  said  Porter  Wright,  in  his 
natural  way,  "  his  last  enjoyment."  * 

*  Ticknor  MSS.  ho  saw— twenty  at  a  time  eomo  years.  He  was 

•  mi.     !•  11      .      9    ^r     TTT  •  t.  «        1        fonderof  stock  than  any  other  part  of  a  fltrm. 
»  The  following  is  Mr.  Wnght's  rela-     \vhen  he  had  Wends  with  him.  he  would 

tion  of  this  occurrence,  given  after  Mr.     have  some  of  his  finest  ox^m  yoked  up  and 

W#>hqtor*fl  dpnth*  driven  to  the  houne,  that  they  mi^ht   see 

weoaiers  aeam.  ^^^^     ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  j^^^ 

"  There  have  been  thirty  men  employed  ftrom  his  window.  It  was  not  a  Uirj?e  lot, 
some  years,  and  thirty-two  for  a  few  days,  but  tliey  were  his  best  oxen.  He  sat  there, 
mechanlcsas  well  as  form  workmen.  He  had  talkinii^  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Curtis, 
one  hundred  and  ten  head  of  cattle  when  he  and  lookinc  at  his  creatures,  and  he  en- 
had  the  most.  He  raised  some,  but,  when  he  Joyed  it ;  It  was  his  last  enjoyment  It 
went  up  Into  New  Hampshire,  heM  buy  a  was  alK)ut  a  week  before  he  died."— ^TVcib- 
great  many ;  heM  boy  all  the  handsome  oxen  nor  M8S,) 
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[to  the  FBE8E0ENT.] 

(Prwate  and  cof^idenHaL) 

''  MAssHnEUs  Odober  15, 18Bi. 
"  Mt  dbab  Sm :  I  thank  yoa  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
kind  letter.  Tour  letters  are  always  kind.  I  have  been  in  great  danger. 
I  am  attended,  nearly  every  day,  by  two  physicians ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  when  I  have  got  through  the  night,  I  can  sit  an  hour  at  the 
table,  and  write  a  letter,  and  sign  others.  I  don*t  foresee  the  resalt.  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  €k>d,  and  may  He  preserve  and  bless  yoo  and  yours  eror- 

more  I 

"  Dak*l  Webster." 

[ifB.   ABBOTT  TO  A  FRIEND.] 

m 
'*  Hamrfield,  Satarday  Erenlnfl:,  OeOobtr  16, 18BBL 

••  My  dear :  ...  I  am  watching,  as  you  know,  at  the  side  of  Mr. 

Webster.  Sometimes  the  terrible  thought  comes  to  me,  when  he  seems  as 
he  did  this  evening,  that  a  very  few  hours  even  may  terminate  the  scene ; 
at  others,  he  looks  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  talks  so  encoura^ringly  of 
the  future,  and  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  that  must  require  months 
and  years  for  their  completion,  that  for  a  moment  I  forget  that  I  am  in  a 
sick-chamber,  and  enter  into  and  partake  of  his  bright  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

"When  you  hear  any  one  make  such  unjust  remarks  as  those  to  which 
you  allude,  in  respect  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Webster  has  thought  proper 
to  pursue  in  the  pending  contest,  you. may  say  that  he  takes  but  little  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on  in  the  political  world ;  he  encourages  no  move- 
ment of  any  kind ;  he  discotirages  none ;  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from 
all  party  action ;  his  thoughts  arc  occupied  with  higher  considerations,  and 
with  subjects  of  eternal  moment. 

"  In  these  quiet  groves  the  bustle  of  politics  and  the  harsh  sounds  of 
electioneering  contests  arc  neither  felt  nor  heard.  Mr.  Welwter  is  endeav- 
oring, under  the  aid  of  skilful  and  ^  experienced  physicians,  to  combat 
his  annual  catarrh  and  its  attendant  disease,  and  to  regain  his  wasted 
strenorth ;  entire  rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  not  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  restoration,  but  constitutes  almost  our  only  hope  of  his  recovery. 
He  could  no  more  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  those  who  call  themselves  his 
political  friends  desire,  even  if  his  judgment  approved  the  cause,  or  even 
walk  to  his  office  in  the  garden,  where,  as  he  said,  he  does  his  hard  work, 
than  he  could  raise  the  sick  to  health. 

"  In  such  a  state  as  ho  is  can  it  be  expected  that  his  trua  friends  should 
trouble  him  about  passing  events,  in  which  he  takes  but  little  interest  f 
Our  anxious  concern  is  for  his  present  comfort.  To  you,  I  may  say  we 
are  all  suffering  intensely;  we  try  to  hope  for  the  best,  but  I  fear,  alas  I  it 
is  hope^  not  expectation. 
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'^  It  is  almost  as  if  we  should  imagine  that  the  great  riyer  of  life,  when 
near  its  termination,  should  turn  again  to  its  source,  or  that  the  descend- 
ing Sim  in  the  heavens  should  stop  in  its  course.  .  .  . 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  G.  J.  Abbott." 

[to  the  PBE8IDENT.] 

"  SiTHDAT,  OcMi^  17, 1863. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  have  had  two  comfortable  nights,  on  the  whole, 
since  I  wrote  you,  though  last  night  I  had  an  ezcessiyely  painful  attack, 
which  cost  Dr.  Jeffries  two  hours  to  subdue.  I  then  went  to  sleep  and 
slept  sweetly.  This  is  a  beautiful,  brilliant,  but  very  cold  October  morn- 
ing, and  now  (eleven  o'clock)  I  feel  uncommonly  well  and  strong ;  some 
symptoms  are  decidedly  better.  They  measure  me  like  an  ox,  and  find 
that  there  is  a  small  but  positive  diminution  of  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    We  must  see  now,  ere  long,  what  turn  things  will 

be  likely  to  take. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

**  Dan'l  Wkbsteb." 
[to  the  fbesidbnt.] 

'*  MASSimxLD,  October  17, 1863. 
*'  Mt  dear  Sib  :  It  has  been  so  kind  in  Mr.  Conrad  to  trouble  him- 
self with  the  concerns  of  my  department,  in  my  absence,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  him  some  mark  of  grateful  respect. 

^^  It  is  a  feather  in  the  life  of  a  public  man  to  sign  a  treaty,  and  I  should 
be  glad  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  signing  one  before  my  re- 
turn. If  you  have  concluded  to  submit  the  copyright  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  propose  to  you  to  suggest  to  him,  as  from  yourself,  but  with  my 
hearty  concurrence,  that  he  should  sign  it.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other 
treaty  wn  have  now  on  hand. . 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Dan'l  Websteb." 

[to  the  FBB8IDEKT.] 

'' Monday  Moraine;,  October  18, 1858. 
"  My  deab  Sib  :  By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  have  had  another 
comparatively  good  night,  the  aflemoon  attack  coming  later,  and  not  last- 
ing so  long,  and  then  an  excellent  sleep.  At  this  hour  (ten  o'clock)  I  feel 
easy  and  strong,  and  as  if  I  could  go  into  the  Senate  and  make  a  speech  I 
At  one,  I  shall  sink  all  away ;  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  three,  and  go 
through  the  evening  spasms.  What  all  this  is  to  come  to,  God  only 
knows  I  My  dear  sir,  I  should  love  to  pass  the  last  moments  of  your  Ad- 
ministration with  you,  and  around  your  council-board.  But  let  not  this 
embarrass  you.    Consider  my  resignation  as  always  before  you,  to  be  ac 
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cepted  any  moment  you  please.    I  hope  Gk>d,  in  His  mercy,  may  prcserre 
me,  but  His  will  be  done  1 

^^  I  have  every  thing  right  about  me,  and  the  weather  is  glorious. 
^^  I  do  not  read  the  newspapers,  but  my  wife  sometimes  reads  to  me  the 
contents  of  some  of  them. 

"  I  fear  things  do  not  look  very  well  for  our  side. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webstbb." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paige,  Mr.  Webster's  brother-in-law,  I 
went  to  Marshfield  on  Monday,  the  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Mr.  Webster  in  the  preparation  of  his  will,  and  to  be  with 
him,  for  any  purpose  in  which  I  could  contribute  to  his  comfort, 
through  what  we  all  now  feared  would  be  his  last  illness.  I 
found  him  seated  in  one  of  the  parlers,  excessively  emaciated 
and  feeble,  but  he  had  a  little  writing-table  before  him,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  using  his  pen,  at  least  for  signatures.* 
When  I  greeted  him,  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  with  a 
smile : '"  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  coming,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  become  a  transplanted  tree, 
and  take  root  at  Marshfield  ;  we  set  out  trees  here  sometimes." 
I  assured  him  I  should  remain  as  long  as  he  needed  me.  In 
a  short  time  he  went  to  his  chamber,  supported  between  two  of 
his  strong  farm  laborers,  who  had  learned  to  assist  his  move- 
ments with  great  gentleness.  He  was  soon  asleep  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anodyne.  On  the  following  day.  Dr.  JeflVies  ar- 
rived with  Mr.  Paige.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr. 
Webster  was  strongly  attached,  and  who  was  then  staying  in 
the  house,  that  some  days  previously  Mr.  Webster  had  received 
a  letter  from  several  of  his  personal  friends  in  New  York,  ur- 
gently requesting  him  to  write  a  public  letter  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  General  Scott.  The  gentlemen  who  made  this  re- 
quest were  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Webster  had  great  regard, 
and  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refiise  them  any  thing.  I  found 
that  Mr.  Paige  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  aside 
from  all  other  reasons  or  considerations,  Mr.  Webster  ought 
not,  now  that  he  could  probably  live  but  a  few  days,  or  at  all 

*  The  last  letter  w-hich  he  wrote  with    It  is  the  one  addressed  to  President  Fill- 
his  own  hand  was  written  this  morning,    more,  supra. 
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events  since  he  was  in  a  condition  of  great  danger,  to  send  forth 
a  poKtical  manifesto  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  his  father's  ■complying  with  the  request 
that  had  been  made;  and,  after  a  time,  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  took 
a  different  view  of  this  subject  from  that  with  which  he  first 
came  to  Marshtield,  and  it  was  agreed  among  us  that,  when  Mr. 
"Webster  should  mention  the  subject  to  either  of  us,  we  should 
tell  him  that  the  only  question,  in  our  opinion,  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  to  communicate  his  refusal  to  gentlemen 
for  whom  he  had  a  strong  personal  regard.  At  this  time,  two 
answers  had  been  prepared,  but  Mr.  Webster  had  not  allowed 
either  of  them  to  be  sent.  The  first  one,  dictated  by  himself, 
had  expressed  wnth  severe  distinctness  the  public  reasons  why 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  Baltimore  nomination.  The  second 
draft  was  less  emphatic,  and  omitted  the  censures  implied  in  the 
first.  Mr.  Webster  now  requested  Mr.  Paige  to  place  the  New- 
York  letter  in  my  hands,  sending  me  word  that  he  wished  me 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  it  for  his  consideration. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  this  matter  should  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  in  order  that  Mr.  Webster  might  give  directions 
concerning  his  will.  On  the  following  morning  (Tuesday), 
I  was  with  him  alone,  for  a  long  time ;  no  one  but  Mrs.  Web- 
ster, or  Sarah  his  nurse,  coming  into  the  chamber,  and  this  only 
at  intervals  to  attend  to  any  thing  he  might  need.  When  he 
began  to  give  me  directions  about  his  will,  he  said  that  he  had 
alwavs  liked  tlie  old  fashion  of  commencing:  such  instrument? 
with  religious  expressions,  and  with  a  recognition  of  one's  de- 
pendence upon  God.  "  Follow  the  old  forms,"  he  said,  "  and 
do  not  let  me  go  out  of  the  world  without  acknowledging  my 
Maker."  He  then  dictated  a  considerable  part  of  the  outline 
of  his  will,  from  which,  and  from  other  memoranda  that  had 
been  written  before  I  arrived,  the  formal  instrument  could 
he  prepared.  His  sentences  as  I  wrote  them  down — for  I 
desired  him  as  much  as  possible  to  give  me  his  own  lan- 
guage— were  dictated  with  the  utmost  precision,  clearness, 
and  fulness.  When  he  came  to  make  the  provision  respecting 
a  literary  executorship,  he  said  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  of  this  work,  and  he  also  added,  what  is  not  there  re- 
peated, that  he  supposed,  at  some  time,  it  would  be  proper  tliat 
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liis  life  shoiild  be  written,  but  he  did  not  indicate  at  what  time 
it  should  be  done,  saying  that  he  w^ished  to  leave  every  thing  to 
the  discretion  of  his  literary  executors. 

But  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  troubled  about  the 
disposal  of   the  Marshiield  property.      He  wished   to  leave 
that  estate  to  his  son  Fletcher  for  life,  and  then  to  one  of 
Fletcher's  sons.     Mrs.  Webster's  trustees,  however,  under  her 
marriage  settlement  had  a  mortgage  upon  it  for  her  whole 
Bej)arate  fortune  ;  and  he  had  no  means  of  compensating  them 
from  personal  estate,  for  a  surrender  of  her  rights,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  her  future  comfort.     This  alone  gave 
him   pain  in  regard  to  his  worldly  affairs  ;   for  he  believed 
(although  erroneously)  that  he  had  property  enough,  if  suit- 
ably administered,  to  satisfy  his  debts,  and  still  to  leave  the 
Green   Harbor  estate  large  enough  for  a  home  for  his  son 
and  grandson.      He  longed  to  perpetuate  it,   as  far   as  he 
could,  in  his  name  and  blood.     But  he  intended  to  make  a 
will  that  should  be  satisfactory  and  just  to  every  member  of 
his  family  capable  of  understanding  it ;   to  have  it  submit- 
ted  to  Mrs.  'Webster   and   to   Fletcher  before  its  execution, 
and  to  make  his  own  signature  to  it  the  expression  of  their  as- 
sent as  well  as  of  his  own  purposes.     His  anxiety,  however, 
about  a  suitable  provision  for  Mrs.  Webster  could  have  but  one 
relief,  and  how  that  could  come  was  in  his  mind  and  in  my 
own  when  he  began  to  converse  on  the  subject.     He  thought 
and  suggested  that,  if  he  could  have  even  a  verbal  assurance 
that  the  subscribers  to  his  annuity  would  continue  it  to  Mrs. 
Webster  after  his  death,  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  make  such 
a  disposition  of  Green  Harbor  that  Mi*s.  Webster's  trustees 
could  properly  relinquish  the  estate  to  the  uses  of  his  descend- 
ants.   "  How,  then,"  he  asked  me,  ^'  can  we  know  what  I  am  to 
do  for  my  dear  wife? "    I  replied  that  I  would  go  to  Boston  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
subscribers  to  his  annuity,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  anxiety 
would  be  relieved  by  the  next  evenino;.     He  then  said :  ''  I  am 
keeping  you  here  to  your  own  great  inconvenience  ;  you  must 
return  and  stay  here,  and  consider  yourself  as  rendering  a  pro- 
fessional service,  and  must  be  compensated  in  the  usual  way." 
I  replied,  laughing :  "  Mr.  Webster,  I  cannot  have  you  for  a  cli- 
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ent ;  we  are  of  the  same  guild,  you  know."  "  True,"  he  an- 
swered, "  we  are  Free-Masons  enough  for  that,"  and  then  he 
added :  "  you  are  verj'^  kind  ;  go — and  let  William  drive  you, 
with  my  best  horse,  to  the  early  train ;  but  you  will  have  to 
rise  at  four  o'clock."  As  this  was  not  a  great  obstacle,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  leave  him  in  the  morning. 

As  he  had  now  conversed  as  much  as  was  proper  for  him,  I 
rose,  and,  gathering  up  the  papers,  walked  to  the  bedside  to  take 
leave  of  him.  He  was  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  without  pain  or 
suffering,  but  with  his  eyes  covered  with  a  napkin,  which  the 
watchful  Sarah  had  placed  over  them  because  she  thought  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  light,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  room.  As  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  I  said : 
"  Mr.  Webster,  this  New- York  letter  does  not  require  immediate 
attention,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  feel  troubled  about  it."  "My 
dear  friend,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  care  no  more  about  politics 
than  the  jackdaw  that  sits  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Go  down 
to  the  library,  and  read  Cowper's  *  Jackdaw.'  He  then  re- 
peated some  of  the  lines  : 

"  *  You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  faU. 
No ;  not  a  single  thought  like  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  all. 

*'  *  He  sees  that  thif)  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his ; 

And  says — what  says  he  ? — Caw !  * " 

He  was  more  ill  during  that  night  than  he  had  been  pre- 
viously.   Mrs.  Baker  afterward  said  : 

"  Tuesday  night,  before  he  died,  I  watched  with  hin^— he  waked  up 
suddenly,  and  said,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  *  Pm  dead,  Pm  dead  I '  Mra. 
Webster  ran  in  and  we  found  that  he  felt  numb — we  rubbed  him,  and  he 
revived ;  but,  after  Mrs.  Webster  had  gone  again,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
said :  *'  Don^t  you  go  to  sleep,  not  a  wink  for  a  thousand  dollars ;  take  the 
hartshorn  and  hold  it  to  my  nose  every  fifteen  minutes  whether  I'm  awake 
or  asleep — ^rub  me  with  spirits,  and  keep  hold  of  my  right  hand.'*  I  think 
he  imagined  he  might  die  suddenly.^ 

1  Tioknor  HSa 
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In  the  train,  on  the  following  morning,  many  persons  to 
whom  I  was  known  came  to  me,  to  inquire  about  Mr.  TVel>- 
Bter ;  and,  when  I  told  them  that  he  probably  could  not  live 
many  days,  tears  filled  their  eyes.  They  were  startled,  for  they 
had  not  known  he  was  so  ill,  and  thev  had  never  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  thought  of  losing  him.  To  them,  it  was  as  if 
he  were  a  part  of  the  established  and  perpetual  system  of  the 
world.  When  the  train  arrived  in  the  city,  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Webster's  condition  spread  everywhere  with  great  rapidity, 
and,  when  I  reached  the  principal  quarters  of  business,  gloom 
and  anxiety  were  in  all  faces. 

I  soon-  met  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity.  To  him  I  explained  the 
nature  of  my  errand,  and  then  asked  him  how  I  should  take 
steps  to  receive  from  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  subscrib- 
ers such  assurances  as  would  relieve-  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety, 
"  You  need  not  go  further,"  he  answered ;  "  go  back  to  Marsh- 
field,  and  tell  Mr.  Webster  to  make  any  dis])osition  of  his  landed 
property  that  he  desires,  and  his  friends  will  see  that  his  wishes 
are  carried  out.  I  undertake  to  see  it  done."  Knowing  that 
this  gentleman  both  could  and  would  cause  every  thing  need- 
ful to  be  done,  I  sought  for  nothing  more.* 

While  taking  an  early  dinner  that  day  at  my  own  house, 
in  Boston,  another  gentleman  rang  at  my  door  and  called  me 
out.  As  I  met  him,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  thick  roll  of  bank- 
notes, desiring  me  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  When  I  asked 
from  whom  it  came,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  venerable  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  heard  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  dying,  and  who  had  said  that,  "  at  such  a  time,  there  ought 
to  be  no  want  of  monev  in  Mr.  Webster's  house." ' 

*  This    will  explain    how  Mr.  Web-  which  the  trusts   of  the  will   could  be 

Bter's  will,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  carried    out,    and     Mrs.    \Vebstcr    was 

of  his  two  estate  at   Marshfield   and  placed  in  a  position  of  case  and   inde- 

Franklin,  came  to  be  settled  entirely  on  pendence.     In   a  short  time   after   Mr. 

the   confidence   that   his  friends   would  Webster's   death,    she    transferred    her 

enable  its  trusts  to  be  carried  out.     An  residence  to  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where 

the  gentleman,  of  whom  the  anecdote  in  she  has  ever  since  lired  in  groat  comfort 

the  text  is  told,  is  no  longer  living,  I  may  and  honor,  and  among  her  own  kindred, 
mention  his  name.     It  was  the  late  Mr.  *  This  generous  and   thoughtful  old 

John  Eliot  Thayer,  an  eminent  and  very  friend  has  also  long  since  gone  where  the 

suocesBful  banker.    After  Mr.  Wcbster^s  reconiing  angel  may  be  humbly  supposed 

death,  arrangements  were  made  by  his  to  have  notea  such  deeds,  with  which  his 

friends  in  Boston  and  New  York,  through  life  was  filled.    He  was  familiarly  known 
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After  I  had  returned  to  Marslifield  that  evening,  I  learned 
tliat  another  letter  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Webster  from  a 
fiiend  in  the  city  of  New  York,  begging  that  the  first  one,  in 
relation  to  the  support  of  General  Scott's  nomination,  might  be 
answered.  On  the  following  moniing  (Thursday)  I  was  again 
with  Mr.  Webster  to  receive  further  instructions  for  the  wilL 
I  found  him  cheerful,  but  very  much  weakened  by  the  progresB 
of  the  disease.  He  inquired  the  public  news,  and  I  told  him 
that  the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  had  re- 
sulted in  great  majorities  for  the  Democratic  party.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  that  party  will  sweep  the  country  ;  the  Whig  candidate 
will  obtain  but  one  or  two  States ;  and  it  is  well ;  as  a  national 
party,  the  Whigs  are  ended." 

He  tlien  spoke  of  his  own  condition,  saying :  *'  I  think  I 
shall  get  well,  but  I  may  not ;  and  therefore  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you."  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  the  letter  received  on  the  day  before  from  one  of 
his  friends  in  New  York.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  seen  it,  but 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  original  letter,  about  which  he 
had  conversed  with  me  previously,  admitted  of  an  answer, 
to  which  its  signers  could  take  no  exception,  and  Ihat,  ae 
they  were  persons  for  whom  lie  had  great  i^gard,  I  hoped  that 
such  an  answer  would  be  made.  He  then  said  :  "  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle  and  character  and  reputation  with  me,  and 
I  will  die,  before  I  will  do  any  thing,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  I  acquiesce  in  the  nomination 
made  at  Baltimore.  I  ask  nobody  to  vote  for  me,  I  expect  it  of 
nobody ;  I  find  fault  with  nobody  for  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion. But  I  cannot  and  will  not  say  that  I  acquiesce  in  it 
Go  back  to  my  original  answer  to  the  New- York  letter,  which 
I  dictated,  but  have  not  signed.  Those  are  my  sentiments.  I 
say  to  you  now,  as  I  said  in  that  answer,  that,  if  I  were  to  do 
this  thing,  I  should  feel  my  cheeks  already  scorched  with  shamo 
by  the  reproaches  of  posterity." 

I  then  read  to  him  a  note  which  I  had  received  that  morn- 
ing from  a  friend  in  Boston,  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Webster  would  remain  firm  to  his  own  opinion  in  this  i&atter, 

in  Boston  society  as  "  Uncle  Sam  Apple-    ster's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Samuel  AppletOQ 
ton."    He  was  a  relatire  of  Mr.  Web-    Appleton. 
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• 

and  not  be  governed  by  the  wishes  of  others.     "  Write  to /^ 

said  he, "  and  tell  him  to  look  over  toward  Charlestown,  and  see 
if  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  still  standing."  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Webster  said  any  thing 
upon  any  political  subject.  He  appeared  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  political  affairs ; 
to  live  only  in  his  affections  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him ; 
and  to  make  preparation  for  that  great  change  which  might  be 
sopn  at  hand. 

But,  although  he  had  thus  withdrawn  from  all  that  world  of 
public  affairs  in  which  his  activity  had  been  so  great  and  his 
interest  so  deep,  he  did  not  to  the  last  loosen  his  hold  upon 
other  relations  of  his  earthly  existence,  or  cease  to  think  and 
act  upon  the  most  minute  domestic  concerns  with  the  same 
exact  attention  that  he  had  paid  to  them  when  in  health. 
Besides  his  immediate  family  and  servants,  there  were  now 
with  him  two  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  his  relatives  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paige,  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  LeRoy,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Webster,  and  Miss  Downs.  The  presence  of 
these  gtlests,  and  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him, 
made  a  somewhat  mumerous  household,  for  whose  comfort  he 
gave  directions  from  day  to  day.*  On  Friday  morning,  before 
he  gave  me  the  last  instructions  for  his  will,  he  sent  for  Porter 
Wright,  directed  the  farm-work  for  the  day,  and  gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  laborers,  and  all  else  due  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.     And  so  he  went  on  through  that  day,  with  all  his  great 

» This   was  the  continuation  of    the     looking  so  had  as  ho  did.    The  laet  time  I 

hablU  of  his  Ufe  Mr.  WebBtor,  when  Zo^.'Si^J'^^r^r'^h^e'Sicrl'S,??^ 
in  health,  and  at  home,  was  perpetually  ehoulda*t  see  me  a^ln,  and  he  shook  hands 
attentive  to  the  most  minute  domestic,    with  me,  audbidmcgoodby." 

concerns.     Mrs.  Baker  said:  Mr.  Weston's  account  was  not  less 

**  There  never  was  anybody  more  thought-  emphatic  : 
fill  about  other  people's  comfort  and  pleasure : 

heM  give  directions  how  dishes  snould  be  "  There  was  no  man  who  had  a  more  ten- 
prepared  that  people  liked.  der  feeling  for  his  fellow -men— no  man  that 

did  more  to  relieve  their  troubles,  or  took 

Porter  Wrieht  said  :  more  paini*  to  conceal  what  he  did.    Ho  em- 

"  *  ployea  me  for  a  good  dcjil  of  such  work,  and 

**I  saw  him  every  day,  and  he  gave  me  I  ought  to  know.    J  novcr  saw  any  man  that 

directions  about  the  work  till  Friday  (two  thought  »o  much  of  the  comfort  of  animals, 

days  befve  he  died).    He  knew  every  thing  He  seemed  to  feel  for  them,  and  I  alwaya 

ahont  house  and  farm ;  gave  directions  about  think  we  can  judge  something  of  the  temper 

what  should  be  killed  for  the  family.    I  could  of  a  man  by  his  treatment  or  his  creatures, 

not  Imagine  iiardly  how   a  man  that   was  I've  known  some  men  that  would  beat  then 

to  sick  could   think  of  such  little  things,  oxen  because  they  were  nngry  with  a  neigh 

and  of  other  people,  what  they  should  eat,  bor."— (TicJtnor  J/^'5.) 
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faculties  and  fancies  under  the  same  control  that  had  marked 
his  whole  life;  seeing,  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  free  from 
suflfering,  all  who  were  in  the  house,  conversing  as  he  always 
had,  but  with  a  gentle  and  overflowing  affection  that  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  as  his  bodily  powers  sank  be- 
neath the  disease  which  was  wearing  away  his  life.' 

He  had  now  become  so  feeble  that  he  could  sit  up  only  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  placed  in  an  easy-chair,  and  sat  with 
Dr.  Jeffries  alone.  The  good  doctor  fell  asleep  for  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  who  thought  he  was  silent  from  sadness, 
said :  "  Cheer  up,  doctor,  don't  be  sad — I  shall  get  along." 
The  doctor  answered :  "  I  was  not  sad,  Mr.  Webster ;  the  truth 
is,  I  was  in  the  land  o'  nod."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"  that's  all  right."    . 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  his  servant  William,  who  was 
supporting  him  with  a  pillow,  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Webster  turned 
to  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  said, 
smiling,  "  William  means  to  take  it  out."  Later  in  the  night 
he  directed  Sarah,  who  had  been  up  for  the  two  previous  nights, 
to  go  to  bed.  She,  however,  came  into  the  room  as  late  as 
twelve  o'clock,  thinking  he  was  asleep.  He  noticed  her,  and 
called  out,  "  You  everlasting  Sarah,  why  are  you  not  in 
bed?" 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d,  he  found  himself  so 
much  more  feeble  than  he  had  been,  that  he  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation  to  arrange  every  thing  with  Dr.  Jeffries  for  the  final 
hour.  They  had  hitherto  exchanged  no  words  that  distinctly 
implied  the  approach  of  death.  ]i£r.  Webster,  however,  had 
been  watching  his  own  case  with  singular  power  of  attention, 
and  had  been  measuring  what  remained  to  him  of  vital  force. 
He  had  concluded  this  to  be  his  last  day ;  and,  as  there  was  pres- 
ent no  other  ear  but  that  of  his  faithful  physician,  to  be  pained 
by  the  expression  of  his  thought,  he  said,  with  an  even  voice 

*  Uis  cheerfulness  and  occasional  hu-  g^ad  to  see  you ;  I  thought  yon  bad  forgotten 

mor  were  most  remarkable.     Mrs.  Baker  '"^•;  j  ^^^^  him  why  I  hod  .taycd  awav,  and 

Bald :  that  we  felt  very  lonely  down-Htnini  without 

hlin.    *Ohl*  paid   ho, 'Mrs.  Baker,  perhaps 

**  A  few  days  Iwifon*  he  died,  I  wont  into  I  shall  be  dowu-etnin*  ainon«j  you  a^^in.  when 

his  room  In  the  uioniiii?.     There  were  «>  the  wind  comes  In  shore.*      I  conld  liardlf 

many  people  abont  him  that  I  hadnH  been  In  conceive  how  ho  could  be  fo  composed  with 

for  two  or  three  djiyn.    As  soon  as  he  saw  me  so  many  peoph*  aboni  him.    He  never  showed 

he  smiled  i^o  swccily,  aud  spoke  quite  stronc :  the  least  agitation  alK)tit  bin  condition,  or  tho 

'  Good-moming,   my  good   old  friend,    I'm  U^ast  rclttctance  todie/*— {TVcibior  JT/^iff.) 
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and  perfect  caliiiiiess,  "  Doctor,  you  liave  carried  me  tlirongL 
the  niglit,  I  tliink  you  will  get  me  through  to-day.  I  shall 
die  to-night."  Dr.  Jeffries,  much  moved,  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  You  are  right,  sir."  Mr.  Webster  then  went  on  :  "I  wish 
you,  therefore,  to  send  an  express  to  Boston  for  some  younger 
person  to  he  with  you.  I  sliall  die  to-night.  You  are  ex- 
hausted, and  must  be  relieved.  Wlio  shall  it  be?"  Dr.  Jef- 
fries  suggested  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren.  Mr.  Webster  answered, 
instantly,  "  Let  him  be  sent  for."  Dr.  Jeffries  then  left  the 
room,  to  write  a  note  to  Dr.  Warren,  and,  on  returning,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  complete  directions  how  the 
note  should  be  sent,  who  should  be  the  messenger,  what  horse 
shoidd  be  used,  what  road  taken,  and  where  a  tresh  horse  could 
be  procured  ;  and  how  the  messenger  was.  to  do  his  errand  on 
reaching  the  city.  He  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  person  who  was 
making  preparation  for  an  event  that  was  to  happen  to  some 
one  else;  so  complete  was  his  control  over  himself,  and  his  suffi- 
ciency for  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  that  no  one  about  him 
felt  it  to  be  necessary,  in  such  matters,  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
follow  and  execute  his  directions. 

At  this  time  T  was  shut  up  in  the  library,  which  Mr. 
Fletcher  AVebster  had  closed  for  mv  use,  while  making:  the 
formal  draught  of  the  will ;  Dr.  Jeffries  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  the  will  must  be  executed  on  that  day ;  and  that  he  would 
ascertain  when  Mr.  Webster  might  wish  to  see  me.  The  bad 
symptoms  increased  as  the  day  passed  on,  but  still  the  mind 
maintained  its  supreme  serenity.  At  about  four  o'clocjk  my  task 
was  finished,  and  the  will  was  read  by  his  son.  It  was  then 
taken  to  Mrs.  AV'ebster,  who  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  ad- 
joining Mr.  Webster's,  where  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mr.  Paige. 
Dr.  Jeffries  soon  afterward  came  to  me,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Webster,  for  the  past  two  hours,  had  seemed  to  be  gathering 
his  strength  for  some  final  act,  and  he  advised  that  the  will 
should  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  evening  when  Mr.  Webster  sent  for  me.  When  I 
reached  his  room,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could,  for 
some  time,  attend  to  what  he  wished  to  do.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  he  inquired  whether  the  will  was  ready  for  his  sig- 
nature, and,  when  informed  that  it  was,  he  desired  that  Mrs. 
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Webster  might  be  sent  for.  He  was  then  in  a  sitting  posture, 
supported  in  his  bed  by  pillows. 

By  this  time,  nearly  the  whole  household  was  assembled  in 
his  room.  He  asked  if  Mrs.  Webster  and  his  son  had  seen  the 
will,  and  if  they  approved  it ;  both  assured  him  that  they 
fully  assented  to  it.  Then  he  said  :  "  Let  me  sign  it  now."  t 
placed  it  before  him,  and  he  affixed  his  signature  to  it,  strongly 
and  cle.arly  written  ;  and,  as  he  returned  the  pen  to  me,  he 
said,  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  Thank  God  for 
strength  to  do  a  sensible  act ; "  and  then  immediately,  and 
with  great  solemnity,  raising  both  his  hands,  he  added  :  "  Oh, 
God  !  I  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies." 

He  then  looked,  inquiringly  around  the  room,  as  if  to  see 
that  all  were  there  whom  he  wished  to  address.  As  he  was 
manifestly  about  to  say  something  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  I 
sat  down  at  a  table,  in  front  of  which  some  of  the  ladies  were 
standing,  and. on  which  there  happened  to  be  ink  and  paper  (the 
pen  was  still  in  my  hand),  and  wrote  down  the  words  just  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  He  spoke  in  a  strong,  full  voice,  that 
might  have  been  heard  over  half  the  house,  and  with  his  usual 
modulation  and  emphasis ;  but  very  slowly,  and  with  an  oc- 
casional pause.     He  said  : 

• 

'*  My  general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
Him  now  for  all  the  mercies  that  surround  me.  I  thank  Him  for  the  means 
He  has  given  me  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  my  children — these  beloved 
objects ;  for  my  nature  and  associations.  I  thank  Him  that  I  am  to  die,  if 
I  am,  under  so  many  circumstances  of  love  and  afTcctipn.  I  thank  Him  for 
all  His  care. 

"  No  man,  who  is  not  a  bnite,  can  say  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  death. 
No  man  can  come  back  from  that  bourne ;  no  man  can  comprehend  the 
will  or  the  works  of  God.  That  there  is  a  God,  all  must  acknowledge.  I 
see  Him  in  all  these  wondrous  works.    Himself,  how  wondrous  I  * 

"  The  great  mystery  is  Jesus  Christ— the  Gospel.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  the  hope  of  immortality  ?  What 
ground  is  there  to  rest  upcm  but  the  Grospel  ?  There  were  scattered  hopes 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  running  down,  especially  among  the  Jews.. 
The  Jews  believed  in  a  spiritual  origin  of  creation.  The  Romans  never 
reached  it ;  the  Greeks  never  reached  it.  It  is  a  tradition,  if  that  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Jews  by  God  Himself,  throucrh  Moses  and 

^  Paradise  Lost 
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the  fathers.^  Bat  there  is,  even  to  the  Jews,  no  direct  assurance  of  an 
immortality  in  heaven.  There  is  now  and  then  a  scattered  intimation,  as 
in  Job,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth ; '  but  a  proper  consideration  of 
that  docs  not  refer  it  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  But  there  were  intimations — 
crepuscular — twilight.  But,  but,  but,  thank  God,  the  Gospel  of  Jesna 
Christ  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light — rescued  it — ^brought  it  to 
tight.  There  is  an  admirable  discourse  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Barrow« 
Preacher  to  the  luncr  Temple.  I  think  it  is  his  sixth  sermon. 
"  Well,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  am  to  fall  off;  I  may." 

He  now  paused  for  a  Bhort  time ;  a  drowsiness  appeared  to 
come  over  him,  and  liis  eyes  were  closed.  In  a  moment  or 
two  he  opened  them,  and,  looking  eagerly  round,  he  asked : 
"  Have  I — wife,  son,  doctor,  friends,  are  you  all  here  ?»— have  I, 
on  this  occasion,  said  any  thing  unworthy  of  Daniel  Webster  ? " 
"  No,  no,  dear  sir,"  was  the  response  from  all. 

He  then  began  tlie  words  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer ;  but,  after 
the  first  sentence,  feeling  faint,  he  cried  out,  earnestly,  "  Hold 
me  up,  I  do  not  wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voioe."  He  was 
instantly  raised  a  little  by  a  movement  of  the  pillows,  and  then 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  prayer  in  clear  and  distinct  tones, 
ending  his  devotions  with  these  words : 

"And  now,  unto  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise  for- 
ever and  forever !  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  nien — that  is  the  hap- 
piness, the  essence — good-will  toward  meny      • 

While  he  had  been  uttering  the  little  discourse  which  has 
now  been  given,  several  of  the  colored  servants  had  gathered  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  master  who 
had  emancipated  more  than  one  of  them  from  slavery,  and  all 

*  Sic.  I  presume  his  meaning  to  tirely  convincing,  although  he  never  un- 
have  been,  that,  if  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  dertook  to  speculate  upon,  or  to  assert, 
origin  of  creation  was  given  to  Moses  dogmatically,  any  peculiar  view  of  the 
and  the  Pntriarchs,  there  i3  so  much  of  personal  nature  of  Jesus.  He  applied 
a  traditionary  assurance  of  the  being  to  this  subject,  as  he  did  to  all  other  im- 
and  attributes  of  God ;  but  that  the  portant  human  interests,  the  inductive 
direct  assurance  of  an  immortal  exist-  method  of  reasoning,  an<i  not  the  deduo- 
ence  for  man,  which  is  not  necessarily  tive.  He  did  not  a^ssume  a  postulate  con- 
implied  in  the  spiritual  origin  of  crca-  coming  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  reason 
tion,  and  which  came  through  Christ,  from  it  to  certain  conclusions  ;  but  he 
was  needful  to  the  completion  of  a  re-  took  the  whole  of  what  are  properly  re- 
ligious system,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  garded  as  tlie  evidences  of  a  special  rev- 
of  direct  evidence.  It  is  e(!rtain  that  Mr.  elation,  and  from  those  evidences,  and 
Webster  always  regarded  the  evidences  the  com^lative  circumstances  of  man*8 
of  the  Divifie  mission  of  Christ  as  con-  sittiation  in  the  universe,  he  formed  hifl 
Btituting  proofs  that  were   to  him  en-  belief  in  a  future  state. 
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of  whom  loved  him  with  their  w^hole  hearts.    He  did  not  see 
them,  but  he  now  asked  for  them  : 

"  Where's  Monica  and  the  rest  of  them  ?    Let  me  see  their  faceSi 
— Come  in  here,  ye  fiedthful." 

Then  addressing  those  who  stood  by  the  bedside,  he  said  i 

"  Remember,  all,  that  I  remember  my  three  nieces — my  brother's  two 
children,  my  sister  Sarah's  daughter,  Mrs.  Emily  Webster." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Webster,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  threw 
her  arras  around  his  neck.  He  soothed  her  emotion  with  a 
tender  firmness,  saying,  "  My  dear  wife,  when  you  and  I  were 
married  at  the  Bowling  Green,  we  knew  that  we  must  one  day 
part ; "  and,  having  in  some  degree  calmed  her  agitation,  he 
desired  her  to  go  again  to  her  own  room,  telling  her  that  he 
would  send  for  her  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  final 
leave.  He  was  then  assisted  to  lie  down,  and,  an  opiate  having 
been  administered,  he  obtained  some  sleep. 
■  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  had  now  arrived,  and  came  to  the  bed- 
side as  soon  as  Mr.  Webster  was  again  awake.  Mr.  Webster 
turned  to  him,  held  out  his  hand,  and  answered  the  questions 
which  he  asked,  which  were  few,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing 
him.  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock.  Dr.  Warren  observes, 
in  a  written  account  of  the  case : 

"  Judging  simply  from  the  symptoms,  I  should,  in  any  other  case,  have 
said  that  life  could  not  have  been  prolonged  half  an  hour.  His  great 
tenacity  to  life,  and  the  very  gradual  modes  in  which  the  vital  organs  gave 
way,  were  remarkable ;  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  Avitnessed  in 
any  other  case.  ...  In  about  half  an  hour  after  I  entered  the  room,  and, 
after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  he  suddenly  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
begged  me  to  lift  him  up  in  bed,  which,  with  assistance,  was  at  once 
done ;  when,  without  any  great  effort,  a  large  mass  of  blood  was  ejected 
from  his  stomach.  He  almost  at  once  exclaimed,  after  this,  ^  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  sink  right  away ;  am  I  dying  ? '  We  assured  him  that  he 
was  only  faint ;  and,  haying  placed  him  back  on  his  pillow,  admmistered 
a  little  stimulus,  which  soon  restored  the  circulation.'*  • 

After  this,  he  desired  that  his  friends,  who  had  left  him  • 
with  the  physicians  and  the  attendants  that  he  might,  if  pos- 
sible, again  sleep,  should  come  to  him  one  by  one,  for  the 
last  words  of  leave-taking  that  he  wished  to  feay  to  each  ;  and, 
one  by  one,  all  went  successively  to  receive  from  him  words  of 
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affection  and  consolation,  uttered  with  his  accuBtoined   equir 
nimity  and  with  isingular  appropriateness  to  each  ca^e.     This 
being  done,  he  addressed  liimself,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  faculties,  to  the  eftbrt  of  obtaining  a  clear  perception  of 
the  moment  when  he  should  be  entering  the  confines  of  another 
world.     He  seemed  to  have  an  intense  desire  for  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  act  of  dying.     "  From  tliis  time,"  says  Dr.  War- 
ren, "  lie  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  arousing  occasionally  in  a 
state  of  great  exbaiistipn,  demanding  something  to  relieve  him, 
saying,  '  Give  me  Vife^  give  me  life  ; '  evidently  feeling  as  if  he 
might  fall  into  a  state  in  which  he  should  be  unable  to  realixo 
the  passage  from  life  to  death.     He  also  asked  me,  once  op 
twice,  ^  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dead  ? '  and  proposed  other  ques- 
tions to  the  same  effect."   On  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Jeffries 
repeated  to  him  the  text  of  Scripture — "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  thy  rod — thy  staff— but  the  fact^  the  fact  -I 
want ; "  for  he  was  not  certain  whether  the  words  that  had  been 
repeated  to  him  were  intended  as  an  intimation  that  he  waa 
already  in   the  dark  valley.     On  another  occasion,  he   asked 
whether  it  were  likelv  that  the  vomitins:,  from  which  4ie  had 
suffered,  would  return  before  death ;  and  when  told  that  it  was 
improbable,  he  asked,  "  Then  what  shall  you  do  ? "     On  being 
told  that  he  would  be  supported  by  stimulants,  and  made  as 
easy  as  possible  by  opiates,  he  inquired  if  the  stimulant  should 
not  be  given  then  ?     He  was  answered  that  it  would  not  be 
given  immediately,  and  he  replied,  "  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I 
shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off  at  once."     Satisfied  that  he 
would  thus  have  a  final  warning  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said,  "  I  will  then  put  myself  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  little  re- 
pose ; "  and  the  repose  came. 

The  whole  household  were  now  again  in  the  room,  calmly 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  would  be  released  from  pain. 
All  were  quiet  and  composed,  save  poor  old  Monica.  She,  in 
the  ignorance  and  affection  of  her  natm'e,  for  some  time  moved 
about  incessantly,  in  much  agitation,  gomg  frequently  to  the 
bedside,  looking  at  her  master,  holding  up  her  hands,  mutter- 
ing bits  of  prayers  to  herself,  and  taking  little  notice  of  the 
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people  about  her.  Once  or  twice,  however,  she  addressed  her- 
self to  Dr.  Warren  and  demanded,  "  Isn't  he  going  to  die  ? ''  or, 
"  Whv  don't  he  die? "  or,  "  You  don't  think  he'll  live  to  mom- 
ing  ? "  apparently  laboring  under  the  idea  tliat  the  doctor  had 
an  agency  in  prolonging  his  sufferings. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when,  awaking  from  one  of  the 
slumbers  that  he  had  at  intervals,  he  seemed  not  to  know 
whether  he  had  not  already  passed  from  his  earthly  existence. 
lie  made  a  strong  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  still  perceive  actually  was,  and  then  uttered  those 
well-known  words,  "  I  still  live  I "  as  if  he  had  satisfied  himself 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  striving  to  know.  They  were  his  last 
coherent  utterance.  A  good  deal  later,  he  said  something 
in  which  the  word  "  poetry  "  was  distinctly  heard.  His  son 
immediately  repeated  to  him  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  Ele- 
gy.    He  heard  it,  and  smiled. 

After  this,  respiration  became  more  difficult,  and  at  length  it 
went  on  with  perceptible  intervals.  All  wtis  now  hushed  within 
the  chamber  ;  and  to  us  who  stood,  waiting,  there  were  but  three 
sounds  in  Nature :  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  slow  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  below,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  our  dying  friend.  Moments  that  seemed  hours 
flowed  on.  Still  the  measured  beat  of  time  fell  painfully  dis- 
tinct upon  our  ears;  still  the  gentle  moaning  of  the  wind 
mingled  with  the  only  sound  that  arose  within  the  room ;  for 
there  were  no  sobs  of  women,  no  movements  of  men.  So  grand, 
and  yet  so  calm  and  simple,  had  been  his  approach  to  the  mo- 
ment when  we  must  know  that  he  was  with  us  no  more,  that  he 
had  lifted  us  into  a  composure  which,  but  for  his  great  ex- 
ample, we  could  not  have  felt.  At  twenty-three  minutes  before 
three  o'clock,  his  breathing  ceased ;  the  features  settled  into 
a  superb  repose;  and  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  still  held  the  pulse, 
after  waiting  for  a  few  seconds,  gently  laid  down  the  arm,  and, 
amid  a  breathless  silence,  pronounced  the  single  word  '^  Dead." 
The  eyes  were  then  closed,  the  remains  were  removed  from  the 
position  in  which  death  came,  and  all,  but  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  wait  and  watch,  slowly  and  mournfully  walked  away.' 

>  The  persons  present  when  he  died    er  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paige,  Mr.  a 
were,  Mrs.  Webster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletch-    A.  Applcton,  Mr.   LeRoy,  Misa  Downs, 
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Thu3  there  passed  out  of  this  world  the  great  soul  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  ;  devoutly  thankful  for  the  good  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do,  conscious  to  the  last  hour  of  life  in  all  his  rich  af- 
fections and  splendid  faculties,  fully  believing  that  he  was  en- 
tering another  state  of  existence,  and  humbly  trusting  that  liis 
aims  on  earth  had  been  to  do  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  he  felt 
that  all  created  intelligence  and  all  human  power  are  to  render 
up  their  account. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "he  believed 
hardly  any  man  died  without  affectation." '  Mr.  Webster  is 
known  to  have  said :  "  One  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  op 
a  magistrate ;  but  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  his  pure  individuality  ;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  re- 
lations, the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator. 
Here  it  is  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us ;  that  all  ex- 
ternal things  must  fail  to  aid  us ;  that  even  friends,  affection, 
and  human  love  and  devotedness,  cannot  succor  us."' 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
his  own  pure  individuaUty  was  as  distinct  and  complete  as  it 
was  in  any  passage  or  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  no  actor,  at 
any  time.  He  had  as  little  vanity  as  was  ever  seen  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  great  man.  His  greatness  was  without  pomp,  his  ele- 
vation was  without  any  tendency  to  display.  As  he  had  lived, 
so  he  died  ;  leaving  behind  him  just  such  testimony  to  the  reli- 
gious truths  which  he  accepted  as  he  had  always  borne  through 
life  to  all  other  truth  on  which  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  mak«5 
known  his  opinions ;  leaving  it  in  the  most  simple  form,  to  be 
permanently  recorded  for  those  who  might  come  to  stand  at  his 
grave. 

Few  distinguished  men  have  ever  died  of  whose  last  days 
and  hours  we  have  a  circumstantial  account,  who  died  with 
mental  faculties  so  entirely  untouched  by  decay  or  change  of 
any  kind.  It  seemed  plain  to  those  who  saw  and  heard  Mr. 
Webster,  that  death  could  have  no  power  over  that  essence, 
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whatever  it  may  be,  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  man.  We 
seemed  to  see  it  proved  before  us,  that  death  is  but  the  dis- 
Bohition  of  the  tie  that  has  bound  the  immortal  spirit  to  the 
perishable  flesh. 

The  simplicity  and  true  grandeur  of  Mr.  Webster's  character 
were  alike  evinced  in  the  wishes  which  he  expressed  concerning 
his  funeral  obsequies.  "  I  wish  to  be  buried,"  he  said  in  his 
will,  "  without  the  least  show  or  ostentation,  but  in  a  manner 
respectful  to  mj  neighbors,  whose  kindness  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  happiness  of  me  and  mine,  and  for  whose  pros- 
perity I  oflTer  sincere  prayers  to  God." 

Tliese  were  the  words  of  one  who,  if  lie  had  not  lived  as 
a  conqueror,  had  lived  as  a  king  of  men,  in  all  that  realm 
of  intellectual  power  which  governs  the  concerns  of  nation?. 
They  were  the  words  of  one  who  could  not  appear  anywhere 
among  men,  without  drawing  to  himself  a  homage  and  an  in- 
terest which  rharked,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  personal 
suj)remacy.  With  a  fame  that  filled  his  whole  country,  and 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  world,  after  a  life  of  public 
civil"  service  whose  importance  was  felt  wherever  his  country 
was  known,  he-  wished  only  for  such  funeral  honors  as,  in  the 
decent  customs  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  might  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  the  simple  and  faithful  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  die. 

Yet  it  would  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  if  he  had  not  so 
»  expressed  his  wishes.  The  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
an  agent  of  the  State  Department,  specially  to  propose  a  public 
funeral,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the  name  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government.  The  public  feeling  throughout  the 
whole  country  united  with  the  desire  of  its  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  all  men  felt,  when  Mr.  Webster's  wishes  became  known, 
that  the  funeral  honors  most  fitting  to  be  paid  to  him  would  be 
such  as  he  himself  had  desired. 

Accordingly,  at  noon  on  Friday,  the  29th  day  of  October, 
1852,  the  gates  of  his  late  residence  were  thrown  wide,  that  all 
who  wished  might  come  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  that 
majestic  form.  The  coflSn  was  placed  upon  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  mansion-house,  and  a  rich  autumn  sun  poured  down 
upon  it  the  full  light  of  day.    A  concourse  of  more  than  ten 
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tlunsaiid  filled  the  grounds,  and  pnsseil  slowly  around  the 
bier,  eiicli  one  pausing  for  an  instant,  to  take  the  last  look  ui 
that  praeiouB  figure,  wliich  was  arrayed  for  burial,  in  the  same 
well-known  dresa  that  he  bad  always  worn.  The  great  mul- 
titude present  represented  or  couiprehended  all  clashes,  all 
ages,  all  stations,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tlie  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  from  far  un<l  near.  But,  in  that  crowd,  there 
eame  one  unknown  man,  in  a  plain  and  rustic  garb,  who  truly 
and  fitly,  because  in  homeliest  words,  interpreted  the  thoughts 
that  silently  o]>pres3ed  them  all,  when,  looking  down  uikiii  the 
face  of  the  dead,  be  said,  as  if  for  himself  alone :  "  Daniel  Web- 
ster, the  world,  without  von.  will  seem  lonefionie." 


Within  the  house,  crowded  in  vvery  jmrt,  a  religion?  ser- 
vice was  conducted,  according  to  the  primitive  manner  of  Xcw 
England,  in  presence  of  the  relatives  nnd  inimedinte  friends. 
The  coffin  whs  then  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  who  bad  usked  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  bis 
last  home  Inin  whom  they  had  so  loved  and  honored.  Tlie  son 
and  gnnidsons  of  the  deceased,  the  other  male  connections  and 
intimate  friends,  and  the  much- trust etl  servants,  walked  iis 
chiof  mourners.      The  vast    uiultitnde  reverently  and  slowly 
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followed  through  the  grounds  and  down  the  long  avenue, 
ascending  at  last  to  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  fathers 
of  Marshlield.  There  the  bier  was  rested  upon  the  earth ;  a 
prayer  was  oflfered  by  the  oflSciating  clergyman;  and  then,  all 
of  this  great  man  that  could  die  was  laid  in  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen,  with  the  ashes  of  his  loved  ones,  who  had  gone 
before  him. 
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of  Kos-'Uth  by  Turkey,  o5T 

Author^  thf,  visits*  Mr.  Webster  at  Mar8hfi»ild, 
ii.  649;  conversation  with  Mr.  Webster  on 
his  political  position  in  1852,  650;  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Webster  at  his  last  visit  to 
Boi<ton,  672;  visits  Mr.  Webster  at  Marsh- 
field,  677 ;  with  Mr.  Webster  durinp  his  last 
day  I?,  688,  et  ifeq.  ;  drafts  Mr.  Webster's  will, 
688-690,  696 ;  asked  to  prepare  a  reply  to 
the  request  to  support  General  Scott,  689, 
691:  his  mission  to  Boston  respecting  Mr. 
Webster's  annuity,  692;  returns  to  Marsh- 
field,  693 ;  la!*t  conversation  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  political  affairs,  698,  694;  at  Mr. 
Webster's  death-bed,  702. 

BAIIIA  Honda  (Cuba),  Lopez  lands  there 
in  1851,  ii.  M9. 

Bakrr.  Mrs.,  Mr.  Webster's  housekeeper, 
ii.  06-2 ;  lier  account  of  watching  with  Mr. 
Webster,  691 ;  her  testimony  to  his  tcndcr- 
ues*  and  cheurfnlness,  694.  695. 

Baltimore,  city  of,  public  dinner  at,  in  1843, 
ii.  213;  National  Convention  at.  in  1844, 
241,  24-2 ;  National  Convention  at,  in  1852, 
690,621. 

Jianaor,  Me.,  gives  Mr.  Webster  public  enter- 
tainment, i."507. 

Bank,  National,  in  1814,  i.  139 :  first  chartered, 
140;  demand  for,  in  I814-'l5,  140;  relation 
of  parties  to,  140,  141 :  bill  to  incorporate, 
141-143;  new  bill,  113;  vetoed  by  the 
President,  148;  fails  to  pa«s  over  the  veto, 
144;  bill  to  iiicon)orate,  1816,  147-150;  con- 
troversy respecting,  in  1832,  414;  bill  to 
renew  the  charter,  415-417  :  removal  of  the 
public  (leposit-j  from.  474—177;  effect  of  the 
removal  on  the  country,  478 ;  petition  for  es- 
tablishment of,  543;  Mr.  Van  Buren's  rela- 
tions to,  505;  state  of  the  question  (m  Ty- 
ler's accession,  ii.  70;  bill  to  establish,  ve- 
teod,  71 ;  the  whole  difflcnity  explained  by 
Mr.  Webster,  T2,  73;  made  an  isi«uc  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1W4.  207:  Mr.  Web- 
ster's views  conceniing,  in  1842.  209.  210. 

Baiikruptr.y,  uniform  system  reported  in  1828, 
i.  282:  outline  of  a  law  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  IWO,  ii.  82. 

Baubuur,  Jamks,  Secretary  of  War,  i.  242- 
letter  to.  424;  letter  from,  42-4. 

Bahnwkll.  R.  W.  (Of  the  Senate),  explains 
tlio  Xashvllle  address,  ii.  460. 

Bauiukgeu,  D.  M.,  American  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, Mr.  Webster's  dispatch  to, 
conoernin.j  tlie  liberation  of  Kossuth,  ii. 
560,  561. 

Bat'iria.  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Webster  invited  to  speak 
at,  ii  509. 

Batchkldeu.  family  of,  i.  7. 

Batciikldeu,  Susann'ah,  grandmother  of 
D.iniel  Webster,  i.  7. 

Bate-*,  I-^aac  (.'.,  Senator  from  Massaclm- 
setts;  letter  to  him  and  Mr  Choate  on  the 
contniversy  between  the  President  and 
Congres-  in  1841,  il.  79. 

Bates,  Joshua,  letter  from.  re;jrardlng  the 
appointment  of  Lord  A*'hl>urton.  ii.  95. , 

Bayley,  Thomas  H,,  his  reiimrks  on  Sir. 
In:,'err*oirr*  charge-  against  Mr.  Webster,  II. 
208. 

Bkan,  Ann,  a  domestic  in  Mr.  Webster's  ser- 
vice, ii.  661 


Bborkr,  Peteb  J.,  letter  fh>m,  reiipectin^  the 
John  Adams  speech,  ii.  294;  reply  to  hie 
letter,  295. 

Belmont  A.,  Austrian  consul-general  at  New 
York,  il.  608,  609. 

Benton,  Thomas  U.  (of  the  Senate),  speech 
on  Foote's  resolations,  I.  857;  his  '^  expun- 
ging  resolution,"  519,  544  ;  resolution  re- 
quiring  payments  for  public  lands  to  be  In 
specie,  535 ;  attacks  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, Ii.  134,135;  remarks  on  Sir  K.  Peel's 
statements  concerning  the  right  of  search, 
153.  a  f. 

Berlin  Deereee^  Bonaparte's,  declaring  block- 
ade, i.  91.  99, 100, 101. 

Beureen,  John  Macpherson  (of  the  Senate), 
letter  to,  explaining  bill  for  transfer  of  ccr 
tain  cases  to  Federal  Courts,  ii.  80 ;  reso- 
lutions coi»ceming  the  Mexican  War,  303 ; 
letter  on  Mr.  Webster's  course  after  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  nomination,  841. 

Bibb,  George  M.  ((»f  the  Senate),  opposes 
the  "  Force  Bill,"  i.  443. 

BiDDLE,  Nicholas,  President  of  the  U.  8. 
Bank.  i.  494  *  negotiates  loan  with  Texas. 
578 ;  Mr.  Webster  writes  to  him  in  regard 
to  Texas,  579. 

Bi!l«  in  Corv/re^'S—io  encourage  enlistments 
in  1812,  i.  120;  to  incorporate  a  national 
bank  in  1814, 141 ;  to  incorporate  a  national 
bank  in  1816, 147-150  ;  establishing  tariff, 
1816, 152;  for  buildliii,'  ste.im  batteries,  153; 
Mr.  Calhoun's,  to  promote  internal  im- 
provement. 158,  159 ;  f«)r  revision  of  the 
taritt"  in  1824,  207;  for  continuing  Camber- 
land  Road,  2.^:  amending  the  criminal 
code,  242;  to  amend  the  judiciary,  261; 
providing  for  system  of  bsmkruptcy,  2>*2: 
to  regulate  trade  with  Britisli  cxilonies, 
286 ;  for  relief  of  Revolutionary  office r>*. 
326;  for  modiiying  the  tariff,  1823,  3>7; 
for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  405 ;  to  reduce  certain  duties, 
"Clay's  Compromise"  of  1832,  412;  to  re- 
new the  charter  of  the  national  bank,  415, 
417;  Clay's  tariff  compromise.  A^H,  4.35.  444, 
446.  447.  452.  iM :  to  provide  for  collection 
of  duties,  '•  Force  Bill,"  4.31) ;  t^)  restore  the 
public  deposits  to  United  States  Bank,  4iC; 
making  appropriation  for  defence,  '•  Forti- 
fication Bill,"  517, 531 ;  to  re^'ulate  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  520 :  concerning  "incendiary 
nubllcations."  5;j0  ;  to  establish  the  8ul>^ 
Preasury,  5^17,  569 ;  to  authorize  Treasury 
notes,  5<>'.);  granting  preemption  rights, 
575 ;  to  est;lbli^h  a  n.itioii.'il  bank  In  1841, 
ii.  71 ;  to  create  a  fiscal  corporation.  77,  78 ; 
to  effect  the  rera<»val  of  certain  wises  to 
Feileral  Courts,  85 ;  f«)r  prosecution  of  Mex- 
ican War.  the  "  Three..Mini(»n  IViIl,"  .302, 
aai  307;  to  send  relief  to  Irelnr  3>^ ;  to 
increase  trie  army,  "'{'en  ReL'ii.i.  •  Bill." 
821  ;  to  oriranize  a  L'overiir  '"t  f*  ■  Orcron. 
343:  for  govcrmn'.nit  of  te.  r.  iiy  jiequiren 
from  Mexico,  .359,  .'WO;  Ur  tlie  turrenderof 
fuzitive  slaves,  423. 

Blatchfoud,  Ricuai:»  M..  his  service  to 
Mr.  Webster  in  his  private  affairs.  Ii. 
214;  settles  a  nwnuiarj'  difficulty  for  Mr. 
Webster,  .311 ;  lettei  to.  describing  a  visit 
to  Marshfleld,  313;  letter  to,  respecting  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Appleton,  82'5;  letter  to,  n*- 
specting  the  uominutioii  for  Pre-ldent, 
1H(8,  8^ :  letter  to.  rtjiniruln^  tin'  ?'()ee<^'.i 
at  .Marshfleld.  316;  lett«'r  to,  about  lb." 
Cabinet  appointments  of  (Jeneml  Taylor, 
'J51,  35-l-3a0;  letter  to,  con<ernln;;  eeftnin 
causes  in  the  Supreme  Court,  373  ;  letters 
to,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  37M.  879 :  letter 
to,  \n  1850,  445;   k'ttjrs  to,  4o0-4o2,  5'J1-6J], 
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ABBOTT,  Dr.  Bknjamin,  principal  of  Ex- 
eter Academy,  i.  18. 

Abbott,  Oeorqb  J.,  lottere  of,  relating  to 
Mr.  Wcbster'H  last  day  a,  ii.  666,  683,  686 ; 
with  Mr.  Webster  daring  his  last  illocss, 
6^. 

Aberdeex,  Lord,  becomes  the  Englisb  Sec- 
retary of  Porelm  Affairs,  II.  83 ;  apprises 
Mr.  Everett  of  Lord  Auhburton's  appoint- 
ment, 94 ;  hU  views  of  the  Creole  case, 
99,  104-105 ;  his  views  on  the  construction 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washin^on,  respecting 
the  right  of  search,  149, 150  ;  remarlcs  on 
the  treaty  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  159. 

AbolUionists,  agitation  of,  began,  i.  5:25 ;  for- 
mation of  a  political  party,  ii.  230;  advo- 
cate the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  899 ;  Mr. 
Webster's  oplniou  of,  405. 

Adams,  Joun,  letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  1. 193 ; 
death  of,  274:  eulogy  on,  and  Jefferson, 
874-280;  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  on,  689; 
the  speech  imputed  to,  in  Mr.  Webster's 
eulogy,  ii.  298-296. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  candidate  for  presi- 
dency, I.  218  ;  vot«j  roceiv«'d,  2:i.j ;  chosen 
in  the  lIo»i!*c,  23(5;  nominates  commls- 
sionerc  to  Con;;re!!*r*  of  Pananm,  26.") ;  his 
sUitcmcnts  conocrnlnu  opponent"*  of  tlie 
Embargo.  :i;J2  ;  his  relations  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  1811,  ii.  Txi;  liis<  advice  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster about  reuiaiiiini;  in  the  Cabinet  in 
1841,  81,  tujfe  ;  remarkt*  on  Mr.  Ingers^oll's 
clmrgea  a^rainHt  Mr.  Webster,  2G'J. 

Adam:*,  S.vmuel,  Mr.  Jeffereou's  remarks  on, 
1.688. 

AddreMH  of  MussnchuHetts  Wlilt^rt  In  favor  of 
Mr.  \V'eb!*ler'i*  nomlu.'illon  In  18V2,  II,  571); 
of  New- York  Wiiij^s  in  the  sumo  behulf, 
682. 

AiKKN,  William,  letter  fr<mi.  I.  3<»T. 

Albany,  city  of,  descrilxul  bv  Mr.  Web-^ter 
in  IStP).  f.  (H;  visited  bv  Mr.  Wi.'bster  In 
18.'W.  461:  hpeech  ttt,in*18M,  II.  213;  ad- 
dress to  the  youn;:  men  of,  510. 

Alexandek,  iMnpi^ror  of  KuK-ln,  nddresf*  on 
capture  of  Moscow,  i.  121);  offer  of  media- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  \'.\,\. 

AiXEN,  Chaulf.s.  Ill-,  eliarires  of  cornipti<m 
agjiinst  Mr.  Wel).-<ler,  Ii.  41)2  1%;  nntera- 
tlon  of  the  chJiri,''S  in  IKVJ.  liJT. 

\llkn.  William  tof  the  SennteU  renmrks  of, 
on  the  construction  of  the  Tn-uty  of  Wa-ii- 
lULTton.il.  15.3;  pn)p<ise- termination  of  tlio 

Joint  oceupaney  of  Ori'iron,  y.VJ. 
Um,  town  of.  reception  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
18:JT,  i.  :.U3. 
Amis    IJky.    Turkish    coniniis>.loner,    enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Wt'bstt'r,  il.  478;  dmn(.'r  to, 
lu  lk>stou,  48^3. 


I  Anderson,  Riohabd  C,   commiisioner  to 

Panama,  L  265. 
Andover,  Mosm..  Whig  ConTention  at.  In  1844, 

ii.  226 ;  Mr.  Webster's  Bi>eech  at  the  same. 
'     227.  m 
Annapolis,  Md.,  speech  at,  in  1^3,  Ii.  500. 
Annuity,  given  to  Mr.  Webster  in  1846,  ii. 

284,  et  stg. 
Antinuuons,  ori&:ln  of,  i.  392 ;  form  a  poUticid 

party,  893 ;  their  designs  in  1835,  508 ;  Mr. 

Webster's  relations  with  them,  509;  con- 
vention at  Harrisbnrg,  511. 
Antidatery,  beginning/  of  the  agitation,  L 

525;  letter  IVom  Society  to  Mr.  Webeler. 

625. 
^''Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs,'"  early  pamphlcl 

of  Mr.  Webster's,  1.  79. 
Ai'PLETON,  CoNSTANCR  Mart,  Mr.  Wobster'* 

grandchild;  her  death,  ii.  375;  her  epitaph. 

Appleton,  Samuel,  his  gouerosity  to  Mr. 
Webster,  ii.  6»),  693. 

Appleton,  Samuel  .\ppleton,  oneatred  to 
1  Miss  Webster,  II.  5;  follows  Mr.  W'ebnter 
to  Europe,  5;  marries  Mi.*s  Jalla  Web- 
ster, 20;  letter  to,  on  the  de^ith  i>f  his  cblltl, 
875 ;  with  Mr.  Wibster  durlni:  liir*  last  dav:«. 
696;  present  at  the  death- b.-d.  701. 

Appleton,  Mrs.  S.  A.  (Julia  Webster),  trios 
to  jjissuade  her  fnthcT  fnm»  t^ikin:;  ofllro, 
ii.  49;  illness  of,  315.  et  a«^.  ;  letters  frum. 
316,317;  letter  to,  ;il7;  death  of,  32<i;  hor 
fimeral,  327;  herfatlier's  memoranda  con- 
cerning, .'130;  epitaph  of.  332. 

^Vbcheu,  William  S.  (of  the  Senate i,  rt»- 
mnrks  on  the  Treaty  t>f  Washington,  ii.  IXJ; 
on  the  acquisitijm  of  lerrttorj'.  307. 

AsHBUKToN,  Lor<l,  his  Oovernmeni  dct'»r- 
niines  to  send  him  to  s«'tlle  ti)*Miitncu]tic«t 
wuh  the  Uniteil  States,  ii.  «H ;  the  o»>j«»ct 
of  his  mission,  OS;  opens  tiie  nitjotiations 
on  the  boundary  (lue^tion,  103  ;  his  pL-ni  of 
settlement,  lOl';  humorons  notes  lo  Mr. 
Webster  durin:;  the  ne.'otlationH,  li;j;  bis 
I  n'i)ly  to  the  propo.-itionsof  the  Maine  com- 
missioners, 114;  objects  to  money  conipeii- 
Hitlon  to  Slalne  and  Mass.irhusens.  117; 
his  letters  on  the  rl^ht  of  search,  extnuilthm 
»)f  fuiiltlves.  the  Creole  case.  etc..  119.  120, 
122  ;  reply  to  Mr.  Webster  on  linpr»*ssiueut, 
12,3.  124 :  the  valne  of  his  i»(»rvices  lu  tlie*e 
ne^^'otiat  Ions,  121 ;  le.ives  Wa^hlnu'ton,  i:fi»; 
rec<dves  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  IW; 
visits  Marshlleld.  Ill);  farewell  not«'  t"  .Mr. 
W4'bster.  147;  his  remarks  on  tlie  Treaty 
of  Wasliln-ton  in  the  Hou^e  of  L«)nis.  V\\\ 
letter  fi-oni,  ref«?rring  tt)  tlie  "battle  of  the 
maps,"  1()7. 

AsHMi'S,  (Jkouok,  remarks  on  Mr.  Inm^rsoll's 
I      charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii.  i)78.  279 
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mended  by  President  Taylor.  394 ;  prorls- 
lon  for  the  government  of,  in  the  compro- 
mise plans,  39S,  440 ;  constitution  Hnbmlt- 
ted  to  Con;;ivrt»,  3118;  Mr.  Webster's  re- 
markrt  on  It^  admlnnlon,  496,  487. 

Call,  Mre.,  munlered  bv  the  Indians.  I.  5. 

Cabtbridoe,  Dake  or,  his  comments  on  the 
Treaty  of  \Va*hlngto  i,  II.  139. 

Oavpbell,  Lord,  his  comments  on  theTrc-aty 
ofWttt'hlugUni,  ii.  159. 

Canada,  luvunlon  of.  In  1812, 1. 120;  attempted 
Invasion  of  in  1841, 11.  80,87. 

Canandai7ua^  X.  F.,  Mr.  Webster's  visit  at, 
in  1831,  ii.  500. 

CapiUfl,  lajrln^r  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  ex- 
tension, ii.  511. 

CaPITOLINUS,  T.  QUINCTIUS  Barbatus,  his 
woritt  u»ed  an  a  motlo  of  the  7th  of  March 
spetch,  U.  409,  410. 

CdfX>n  SpHnq.i,  a  public  dinner  to  Mr.  Web- 
sti-r  at.  ii.  511 ;  speech  at,  512-5:20. 

Carlvle,  Thomas,  hit*  account  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster In  London,  11.  21. 

''CaroUfir.  r/»y,"  destruction  of.  il.  58;  Mr. 
Webster's  view  of  the  cafc»e,  68,  69;  corrc- 
spoudcnce  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton  on  the  ca«e,  121. 

Cabs,  Oeueral  Lkwis,  Mr.  Webster's  account 
of,  in  1823,  i.  2ri0;  letter  from,  460;  letter 
to,  461 ;  letters  from.  ri!:»ne'vnlni;  the  effect 
oftheMeL<;od  nffair  In  Europe,  ii.  62,63; 
hU  pamphlet  on  the  rl<7ht  or  search,  118; 
opposes  the  ratlUcation  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty  in  France,  181 ;  hi.^  course  in  the 
matter,  182 ;  luis  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment therein,  183;  letter  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  him  on  State  affairs,  186 :  hii«  oppositl<m 
to  the  ri;rht  of  Hc.irch,  186.  187 ;  dlsHatlsfled 
with  tlie  Treaty  of  Washhiifton,  187 :  asks  to 
be  recalled  from  France,  187. 188;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  this  requer»t.  188-196;  his  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Webster's  letter.  196;  ftirtherr 
correspoudeuco  with  Mr.  Web^iter,  197-204; 
introduces  a  resolution  Into  the  Senate  re- 
latlu<;  to  the  national  defences,  250 ;  reports 
a  billto  lncrea.se  the  army.  321 ;  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  1818,  340. 

Oa»tU  GiirUfn,  Mr.  Webster'?'  reply  to  an  In- 
Yit-Ulou  to  attend  a  meeting  at,  Ii.  485,  486. 

Cat:».on.  John  (Jmlge),  letter  from,  on  Texas 
affairs,  i.  txVi. 

Centra  America^  troubles  in,  concerning  a 
ship  canal  across  Nicaragua,  il.  537,  €t  mq.  ; 
relations  with  England  concerning,  503,  A 

Chaxberlin.  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Orace  Webster's 
mother,  i,  83. 

CiiAMiiERs,  John,  letter  fl-om,  acknowledging 
Mr.  Webster's  kindness  to  President  Har- 
rison's family,  il.  67. 

Chapman,  Jonwthan,  Mayor  of  Boston,  his 
address  to  Mr.  Webster  in  Faneuil  ITall,  ii. 
143. 

Charieston^  S.  C,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at, 
in  1817,  ii.  803. 

Chase.  Thom.\s,  first  schoolmaster  of  Mr. 
Webster,  I.  1 1. 

Chrves,  Lanudon  (Speaker),  casting  vote 
against  natlimal  bank,  I.  142. 

Chicago,  city  of.  reception  of  Mr.  Webster 
at,  in  1837,  i.  564. 

China,  mission  to,  proposed,  ii.  173, 177:  the 
mission  offered  to  Mr.  Everett  and  declined, 
17j^,  IHO;  the  mission  accepted  by  Mr.  Cash- 
ing. 180. 

Choate,  Rupus,  *ctter  to  him  and  Mr.  Bates 
on  the  difllcuUy  between  the  President  and 
C<mi:ress,  in  l»ll,  ii.  79;  defend-  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  in  the  McLeod  case,  82 ;  desires 
to  leave  the  Senate,  2^)8 ;  seloctod  to  make  an 


address  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Webster,  498 ; 
favors  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  531-533 ;  his 
descrii)tion  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1852,  592. 

Cincinnati,  city  of,  reception  of  Mr.  Webster 
at.  In  ia33, 1.  462 ;  reception  of  Mr.  Webster 
at,  in  1837,  563. 
,  Clark.  Wiluam  L.,  presides  at  public  din- 
ner at  Capon  Springs,  it  511. 

Clay,  Usnrt,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcp- 
!  resontatives,  I.  109,  146,  200;  relation  to 
tarifl  of  1816, 15'>;  rank  as  a  lawyer,  178; 
first  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  200 : 
resolutiune  respectini^  the  interposition  of 
the  allied  nowcrs  on  oehalf  of  Spain.  203 ; 
defends  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  in  be- 
half of  Greece.  S»3,  204:  attacked  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  203 ;  his  reply,  204  ;  relation  to 
the  tariff  of  18-M,  207-209 ;  speech  on  the 
tariff,  210;  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1824,  'a\%  ;  vote  received  for  President,  235 ; 
become.^  Secretary  of  State,  242;  lettt^r 
from,  to  Mr.  Webster,  296:  letter  t<»,  from 
Mr.  Silsbee.  298 ;  letters  from,  299, 329,  334, 
:135 ;  views  of  Jackson's  election,  334,  385 ; 
letters  from,  370,  874 ;  his  position  in  1830; 
376 ;  as  a  candidate  for  tne  presidency  in 
1830, 890, 891, 394 ;  relations  to  anti-masonry, 
392 ;  supported  by  Mr.  Webster,  8^8 ;  nomi- 
nated for  presidency  in  1831, 404 ;  pmposes 
modifications  of  the  tariff,  411 ;  vote  re- 
ceived for  President,  43c.-;  plan  for  settling 
the  tariff  dlfliculty,  4^.  435;  announces  his 
bill  to  modify  the  tariff,  444;  his  speech  on 
introducing  the  bill,  445,  416 ;  his  position 
on  nullification,  451, 432 ;  reply  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  his  Ctmipromise  Bfll.  458;  invites 
Mr.  Webster  to  Ashland,  402  ;  resolutions 
censuring  the  removal  of  the  public  de- 
posits. 180,  481,485;  opposes  bill  to  sup- 
pn>ss  incendiary  pubUcaiions,  530;  re- 
ports resolution  acknowledging  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  580;  letter  frbm^  resrardlng 
Mr.  Webster's  visit  to  the  West.  562 ;  on 
interference  with  slavery  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 572,  573 ;  on  the  Preemption  Bili, 
575 ;  not  nvailat)le  a^  a  candidate  in  1839  '40, 
il.2;  commends  pamphlets  defending  sla- 
very. 29,  80;  his  views  on  the  right  of  p«ti- 
ti<m,  31 :  rebukes  the  attack  on  Mr.  Web- 
ster when  retirln^rfrom  the  Senate,  58;  his 
course  on  President  Tyler's  "veto"  oftbo 
National  F(nnk  Bill,  77 ;  his  deuunciatiim  of 
the  Pre!«ident,  80 ;  nomination  recommend- 
ed In  Massachusetts  In  1812,  146;  carries 
the  qnesMon  of  a  natUmal  bank  into  the 
election  of  1844.  207;  becomes  the  Whig 
candidate  again.  210:  his  nominatUm,  241 ; 
supported  by  Mr.  Webster,  '^42,  243;  fkils 
of  eiectltm,  1^45 :  a  competitor  for  the  nomi- 
nation In  1848, 335-339 ;  IntrcMlnces'  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  393;  c<msult8  Mr.  Webster 
upon  the  measure,  396.  397 ;  withdrawn 
from  the  political  canvass  In  1861 -'52,  668 ; 
political  letter  of,  in  1851,  584,  685. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  position  on  the  Oregon 
questitm,  il.  260;  vote  received  in  National 
Conventi(m,  1848, 339 ;  Mr.  Webster's  prede- 
cessor in  the  State  Department,  in  1850, 534 ; 
his  connection  with  tne  Hungarian  contro- 
versy, 534;  concludes  a  treuiy  concerning 
Nicarainia,  538 ;  bis  nei;otiatlons  respecting 
Tehnanti'pec.  542;  instructions  regarding 
Kossuth,  560. 

Clinton,  Dk  Witt,  candidate  for  President 
in  1824. 1.  218. 

CoLBT,  Mr.,  letter  to,  on  certain  misrepre- 
senUtlons,  II.  483,  484. 

Colchester,  Lord,  his  comments  on  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  ii.  160. 
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OdOe^fes,  American^  general  course  of  iostrac- 
tloh  In.  I.  2i)-«l. 

Colt,  Roswell  L.,  lofter  from,  on  Mr.  Web- 
Btur'8  coarse  in  1818.  ii.  &17;  letter  fW)m, 
relatin;^  to  a  Hungarian  bull,  675. 

Ck)lwnMa,  Duitrict  of,  qne«tion  of  abolition 
of  slavery  in,  i.  52.1,  527. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Mr.  Web«»ter'8  reception  at, 
ij.  1847,  ii.  301). 

Committee  of  Thirteen,  for  settlement  of  the 
slavery  controversy,  1850.  Ii.  318,  438,  4JU ; 
opposed  by  Mr.  Webater,  487 ;  Mr.  Webster 
one  of  the  committee,  487;  the  plan  of  set- 
tlement recommended,  440,411. 

Oomm/mtceafth,  The  (newspaper),  opposes 
execution  of  Fuirillvo-Hlave  law,  ii.  4§i». 

Oommonwealth  Bank,  payments  in  notes  of, 
i.  575. 

Comprornii'f  of  1850,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
ii.  305;  general  features  of  the  plan,  8%; 
Mr.  Webster  consulted  upon  It,  396,  3!)7; 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  thrreon,  402-409  ;  Mr. 
Seward's  speech.  415;  plan  proposed  by 
Committee  of  Thirteen.  440 ;  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches  on  the  latt«^r,  446^118.  450^163: 
Mr.  Webster's  interest  in  the  measures  as 
shown  in  his  letters,  W.i,  et  srq.  ;  passage 
of  the  measures.  476  :  their  provisions, 
470;  how  rej;arde.l  by  tlr*  political  parties, 
479.  567,  585,  G23-<J25:  the  ^roat  principle  of. 
685,  note. 

Ckmgresf{seen\iioBU\fi.  Resolutions),  Mr. Web- 
ster first  euter-,  i.  100;  action  on  French 
Decrees,  109-111 ;  ilihcussions  relating  to 
the  War  (.f  1812, 116 ;  cxlnionllnary  session 
in  1814,  130  ;  pn)minent  members  of  the 
Fourteenth.  146. 147 ;  Mr.  Webster  reenters 
in  1823.  199:  important  session  of  1831-'32, 
411 ;  apportionment  of  K«>presentatives  In, 
425;  extra  cession  in  1837.  56r>:  its  power 
over  slaver\',  572:  extni  se-si«m  in  1841,  ii. 
69, 70 ;  collision  with  President  Tyler,  71-«1 ; 
discusser*  the  correspondenci*  in  the  Mc- 
Leod  case,"  82;  de));ite  on  the  Treaty  of 
WrtHhington,  133-137;  its  financial  plans  in 
1843,  209;  power  to  provide  for  extradition 
of  rtlaves,  :]87.  388 ;  Mr.  Webster  leaves.  465. 

Conrad,  Charles  M.,  of  Louisiana,  opposes 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  il.  185. 

Con-^crijition.  proposition  for,  in  1814,  i.  138; 
Mr.  Webster's  views  of,  l;*,  139. 

ConMUution  of  Ma«sa(^ku»ett/t,  revision  of,  1. 
178. 

Constitution  of  tfu  United  States,  ratification 
of,  in  New  nampshire,  i.  9.  10;  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Webster,  16;  ninctions  of  the  ju- 
duiury  under,  853:  relations  to  nullifica- 
ti<m,354;  dift'erent  views  of.  364;  Its  rela- 
tions to  the  right  of  petition,  II,  81,  82;  re- 
lations to  slav«»ry,  3»2;  proHsions  for  ex- 
tradition of  fu;.'itive-,  38i -390  ;  speech  for, 
402-409;  character  of,  522 ;  Mr.  Webster's 
devotion  to,  522,  .523. 

Convention,  The  HArtford,  i.  134 ;  to  revise 
constitution  of  Massaclmsetts,  178:  Nation- 
al Republican,  in  1831,  404;  nullifylne,  of 
South  Carolina,  4:30 ;  W hi i*  National,  in  1839, 
ii.  28;  Massachusetts  Whig,  in  1842,  its 
treatment  of  Mr.  Webster,  146;  Whig,  at 
Andover,  1843,  226 ;  the  National  Conven- 
tions in  1&44,  SMI,  %^\  National  Whig,  in 
1848,  889 :  National  Whig,  in  1852.  620,  621. 

Comer-iftone  of  Capitol  extenfion,  laying  of, 
il,  511,  521 :"  document  placed  beneath  it, 
621;  Mr.  Web-iter's  address  on  the  layint' 
of,  521,  522. 

Oorrespondfnce,  Mr.  Webster's  (ttee  also  Let- 
ters), with  Mr.  Ticlcnor,  1. 281, 257, 806 ;  with 
Mr.  Denison,  ^4.3,  2(57,  276,  802;  wiih  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln,  298 :  on  leaving  the  lioase 


of  RepreBentatlyes,  293-300 ;  on  sickness 
and  death  of  his  wife,  308-321  j  on  GK;ucral 
Jackson's  accession,  838:  miscellaneous, 
370-877,  898-410,  439-469,  577  :  on  aflUira  at 
WashingUm  In  1833,  436,  4.37;  rejirdlnu' 
his  course  on  Clay's  Compromis;*.  i>l:  ou 
his  relations  with  Bank  of  United  States, 
498 ;  on  his  nomination  in  Masyochasetts, 
603-607:  on  relations  with  France,  614; 
letters  from  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  5-18; 
on  the  national  bank  dlflScnlty  in  1^41.*^ 
81 ;  on  the  McLeod  case,  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, 82 ;  miscellaneous,  88-93 ;  connected 
with  the  Treatv  of  Washington,  113-124; 
with  Mexican  Secretary  of  ^^tate  in  1842, 
126;  on  remaining'  in  Tyler's  Cabinet.  131, 
137,  138;  on  the  right  of  search,  165;  on 
the   maps    connected  with  the  boundary 

auestiun.  167-170;  on  the  boundaries  of 
•r«gon,  173-177;  on  the  mission  to  China. 
178;  with  General  Cass  on  the  Trinity  of 
Washington.  18:i-204 ;  with  President  Ty- 
ler on  leavinjj  the  Stole  Department,  211- 
213;  on  the  presidential  nomination  in  1844, 
236;  on  his  return  to  the  Senate,  itiS,  239; 
on  theOrcgtni  dispute,  260;  on  the  annuity 
oflTen^d  him  in  1846,  286,  287 ;  on  the  speech 
impuierl  to  John  AdaniK.  294-206 :  ou  ttie  ill- 
ness of  his  dauixhter.  31t3-:318,  32t)-328:  after 
the  nomination  (if  General  Tavl  »r,  341,  842; 
on  cabinet  rumors,  etc.,  *)51,  353-359:  mls- 
cellanj^ons,  873-375 :  from  .Marshfield.  sum- 
mer of  1819,377^*30;  on  tl»e  soctiouai  ctm- 
troversy  of  1850,  :W8-402,  421,  426,  430,  433. 
439 ;  on  the  ac<"ession  of  M  r.  Fill  mo  n'  to  the 
presidency,  461.  465;  on  enlerinir  again 
upon  the  duties  of  the  State  Department, 
469-476;  with  Mr.  Diclclnson  on  leaving  the 
Senate,  477,  478;  mfsce)lanconr«.  In  autumn 
of  la'K),  430-485:  relatlnir  to  ('harl^»s  of  cx>i^ 
mptlon  against  Mr.  Webster,  492-4M;  on 
.his  exrlnsi<m  from  Faneuil  Hall,  1851,  499, 
500 ;  respecting  the  Kile  Railrojid  excursion, 
SOi-^'JOl ;  with  .Mr.  Litrohe  on  his  (Mr.  Web- 
ster's) devotion  to  th«!  Constitution,  523, 
.524;  on  the  stale  of  hW  health,  1851.525- 
629:  on  the  new  edition  of  his  wt>r'ivS,  6tS, 
530;  on  the  appointment  «)f  Mr.  B.  R.  Cur- 
tis to  the  Supreme  Court,  5:31-53:3;  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Tehuantepec  Kailro;\d,  513-546  ; 
In  reirard  to  the  Lopez  expeJition,  5l9-.'>53; 
in  relati(m  to  an  tmtruge  «m  the  Siiani»h 
c«)nsul  at  New  Orleans,  563-556;  n^epcetlng 
a  matter  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  562-565; 
respectinc  the  Massachusetts  atldniss  in 
favor  of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
582;  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  Brit- 
ish minister,  593-596 ;  concerning  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Webster  in  May,  1852,  605-610; 
relatlncr  to  the  fisheries,  611,  642  ;  relating 
to  tlie  Ltobos  Islands,  653;  relating  to  Mr. 
Webster's  last  illness,  660,  661,  666,  680- 
68.3. 

Cramiton,  Mr.,  British  charge  (Tc^airei  in 
United  States,  ii.  593;  appoint4*d  British 
minister  at  Washington,  593-596 ;  corre- 
spcmdenco  with,  concerning  the  fisheries, 
641 ;  conversation  with  the  author,  on  the 
fisheries  question,  649. 

Crawford,  William  11.,  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1824,  i.  218;  charges  against,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  219;  vote  re- 
ceived for  President,  236. 

Oretk  Indiana,  title  to  Lands  in  Georgia,  i. 
283,  281. 

Creol*i,  The,  treatment  of,  bjr  British  offlciala, 
ii.  5-1 ;  Lord  Aberdeen's  views  of  the  case, 
99,  104,  105:  the  case  ffives  rise  to  the 
treatv  provision  for  the  extradition  of 
fhglliTes  from  Justice.  119;   difflculty   of 
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haodlincf  the  case.  120 ;  cloeing  ofRcial  cor- 
respondence on,  121,  m. 
Cbitteptoen.   J.   J.,   Attorney-General,   in- 
Btractioli  to,  in  the  McLeod  case,  ii.  65 ;  his 

§08ition  on  the  Oregon  question,  260 ;  end- 
en  death  of  Mn*.  Crittenden,  531.  632. 

Crittenden,  Colonel,  shot  for  participation 
in  the  Lopez  expedition,  ii.  549. 

Crowkinshield,  George,  connection  with 
mnrderof  Captain  White,  i.  8T9. 

CRowNiN?niELD,  RicuABD,  mardercr  of  Cap- 
tain White,  i.  379. 

Cuba,  expedition  to,  under  Lopez,  in  1850,  ii. 
441 ;  duties  of  neutrality  in  rcHoect  to,  442; 
Lopez  expedition  to,  in  1851,  547-650. 

Cumberland  Hoad,  continuation  of,  1. 239,  340. 

Currency^  derangement  of.  In  1814,  i.  140; 
Mr.  Webetcr'eVifws  upon,  471,  et  req.  ;  de- 
rangement of,  in  1853, 478  :  a  coustitutional, 
to  be  established,  1836,  641, «/  /r^^./ plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national,  ii.  209. 

CiTKTis,  Benjaxin  R..  delivers  address  of 
welcome  to  Mr.  Webster,  1850,  ii.  438 ;  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supremo  Court,  531, 533. 

Curtis,  Edward,  letters  to,  ii.6, 8, 12;  letter 
tfl,  from  Isaac  Hill,  concerning  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  in  1850, 429 ;  letter  to,  481 ;  with 
Mr.  Webster  during  his  last  illness,  688, 
694 ;  wi^he6  Mr.  Webster  to  favor  Scott's 
election,  689;  present  at  Mr.  Webster's 
death,  702. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Edward,  letters  to,  il.  107,  109. 

CuBTis,  George  Ticknor.  (See  AirrnoR, 
The.) 

CuBiUKO,  Caleb,  appointed  commissioner  to 
China,  ii.  180. 

Cuthbert,  Alfred,  attacks  Mr.  Webster  on 
his  leaving  the  Senate,  ii.  67. 

DALLAS,  Mr.  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury), 
prepares  Tariff  Bill  of  1816.  i.  152. 

Dartmouth  ColUge.  character  of,  in  1798-1800, 
i.  81 :  founded,  163 :  its  charter,  163,  164 : 
interference  with,  by  Legit^lature  of  New 
Hampshire,  164  ;  case  in  Supreme  Court, 
164;  counsel  in  the  case,  164, 165;  merits  of 
the  case,  166 ;  Mr.  Webster's  argument,  167- 
169 ;  account  of  trial  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  169. 

Dartmouth  CcjUege  Oazeite^  edited  by  Mr. 
Webster,  i.  86. 

Davis,  Judge,  member  of  the  Convention  to 

-  *reviBe  the  constitution  of  Maasachnsetts, 
179. 

Davis.  L  P.,  letter  to,  ii.  9. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  one  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii. 
283. 

Davis,  John  (of  the  Senate),  opposes  Pre- 
emption Bill,  i.  675 ;  as  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, action  on  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, ii.  98. 

DeclaraUon  qf  IndeperuUru^^  Mr.  Jefferson's 
remarks  on,  i.  588. 

Decrees.  French,  closing  ports,  etc.,  i.  90-102 ; 
Mr.  Webster's  resolntions  concerning,  109- 
111 ;  non-repeal  of,  111,  112. 

Democratic  party.  Its  support  of  the  Compro- 
mise Measure,  in  1850,  Ii.  479  ;  in  1852.  (&6. 

Demosthenes,  on  the  Crown,  comp&rod  with 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  1.  360. 

Denibon,  John  Evelyn,  friendship  for  Mr. 
Webster,  i.  243;  correspondence  Mrith,  248- 
247,  267, 270, 276, 302.  876, 468 ;  ii.  43,  92 :  his 
account  of  Mr.  Webster's  departure  m>m 
England,  27. 

Denman,  Lord,  bis  comments  on  the  Treaty 
of  W^asblngton,  il.  160. 

Deposits,  removal  of,  from  United  States  Bank, 
L  474-478. 

I>KRBT,  Barl  of.    {See  Staklet.) 


Detroit,  city  of,  Mr. Webster's  reception  there 
in  1887,  i.  m. 

Dexter.  Franklin,  defends  the  murderers 
of  Captain  White,  i.  880 ;  complains  of  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  case,  ZSi, 

DicKERsoN,  Edward  N.,  associated  with  Mr. 
Webster  In  the  india-rubber  case,  ii.  692. 

DicKERsoN,  Mahlon  (Scnator),  reports  a  biU 
to  reduce  duties,  i.  413. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S..  alludes  to  charges 
a^inst  Mr.  W^ebster,  ii.  262 :  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster,  tneir  letters  ot 
reconciliation,  477.  478. 

''Di'jriUy  qf  Histoftcal  Compositions,  The,'' 
address  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  York,  ii.  5'^7,  et  seq. 

Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, II.  587,  et  seq. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  his  remarks  on  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  ii.  157. 

Dis^tiWm  of  the  i/n/on,  sought  by  the  abo- 
litionists, fl.  399 ;  Mr.  Webster's  words  re- 
specting, 406-409 :  real  danger  of.  In  1850, 
411 ;  Mr.  Websters  remarks  upon,  In  his 
last  speech  In  the  Senate,  460,  461 ;  proba- 
bility of,  ridiculed,  685,  586. 

Dixon,  James,  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Insrersoll's 
charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii.  271. 

DouoLAS,  Sir  H.,  his  reinnrks  on  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  ii.  156, 160. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  revives  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  il.  843;  his  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  acquired  Irom 
Mexico.  859 ;  remarks  in  the  controversy  of 
1850,450. 

Downs,  Miss,  with  Mr.  Webster  during  his 
last  days,  ii.  <>94;  present  at  the  death-bed, 
701. 

Dromgoole,  George  C,  his  femarks  on  Mr. 
Ingersolls  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii. 

Duane,  William  J.,  appointed  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury,  i.   474;  is  dismissed  from 

ofllce,  476.  • 

Durfree,  a  citizen  of  United  States,  killed  at 

the  destnictiou  of  the  CaroliDc,  il.  58. 
Durham,  Lord,  his  report  on  the  relations  ot 

the  races,  U.  80. 

EASTMAN,  Abigail,  mother  of  Daniel 
Webster,  I.  2. 

Edwards,  MoNROB^orges  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Webster  to  Earl  Spencer, 
ii.  89,  91. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  nominated  to  succeed  Mr. 
Winthnip  in  Congress,  ii.  471 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's  gratification  at  his  election,  474. 

£lms  Fartn,  where  situated,  i.  5. 

Embargo,  The.  of  1807,  account  of,  i.  91 ;  its 
effects,  91,  95  ;  Mr.  Webster's  views  of,  95, 
96 ;  relaxed  In  18H9,  08 ;  ntodilied  in  1818, 
125;  repeal  recommended  by  Mr.  Madison, 
126 ;  Mr.  Calhoun  on  repeal  of,  126, 127 ; 
Mr.  Webster  on  repeal  of,  128 ;  repealed, 
182. 

Emert,  Nicholas,  usher  at  Exeter,  i.  19. 

England,  Mr.  Webster's  visit  to,  in  1889,  IL 
5-27. 

Enlistments,  In  1814, 1. 120. 

Erie  Railroad,  excursion  at  opening  of,  ii. 
602. 

Estcourt,  J.  B.  B.,  British  commissioner  to 
run  the  Northeast  boundary,  II.  206. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  writes  the  New  York 
Whig  address  in  favor  of  Mr.  W'ebster's 
nomination  in  1851-'52,  Ii.  582. 

Everett,  Edward,  as  pupil  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, I.  68:  letters  to.  496;  II.  9,  45;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  England,  ii.  88;  an- 
noances  the  appointment  of  Lord  Aahbar 
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ton,  94;  letters  to.  regArdin^  Lord  Aber- 
deen's views  of  the  Creole  case,  99,  104. 
1(KS;  letter  to.  relatins:  to  the  right  or 
search,  118;  his  dispatch  ooncemlog  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  statement  In  reprard  to  the 
ri^ht  of  search,  153 ;  letters  to,  relating?  to 
the  rijht  of  search,  166:  letters  to,  relatinsr 
to  the  map  controversy,  169;  letters  to, 
respecting  the  Oregon  Doandary  question, 
178,  175;  "letter  to,  re^ardinsr  the  mission 
to  China,  178 ;  edits  Mr.  Webster's  works, 
5^,  630;  his  connection  with  the  Htllse- 
mann  letter,  535. 536, 680 ;  writes  the  Massa- 
chnsotls  address  in  fovor  of  Mr.  Webster'« 
nomination  in  1851-53,  679-581. 

Exchequer,  plan  for.  in  1843,  ii.  310. 

Kxeter  Academy,  founded,  i.  18;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's life  at,  18-33. 

''  ExpoiitUm  and  Protest "  of  Soath  Carolina, 
i.  853. 

Expre^  The.  a  British  man-of-war,  fires  on 
the  PrometlieuB,  ii.  641. 

FANEIJIL  HALL,  enlozy  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson  pronounced  in.  i.  875 ;  public 
dinner  at.  in  1838,  338 ;  meeting  at,  in  1&43, 
IL  143 ;  speech  on  the  Oregon  question,  in, 
867  ;  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in,  in  campaign 
of  1848,  347 ;  rtjftisod  for  Mr.  Webster  s  re- 
ception. 493  ;  afterward  offered,  500;  speech 
In,  in  1853,  611-630. 

FBA.RINO.  jVubert,  Qcsircd  by  Mr. Webster  as 
a  membt*r  of  Congress,  ii.  469. 

PEATnERSTONiiAUOH.  Mr.,  hlp  relations  to  the 
Northeast  boundary,  ii.  167,  171. 

Fetiera'.i-it  p  trty,  when  Mr.  Webster  entered 
public  life  1.  91-98. 

Peltos.  Cornelius  C,  hi.s  account  of  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Webster  In  tbe  autumn  of  1853,  ii. 
667-670. 

Fkssexden,  Samuel,  early  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's at  Pryebun?,  i.  53. 

FiiiLMORE,  Mlllard,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  il>8:i9 ;  becomes  Pn*f<ident,  448; 
his  qualiflc-itlons,  449 ;  offers  the  State  De- 
partment to  Mr.  Webster,  449:  his  views' 
on  the  Compromise  of  1851).  464;  liis  Cab- 
inet appointments,  4(i4:  relation  of  his  ,Vd- 
miniHtratlon  to  the  Whii^  party,  Ii,  168, 
478,471*:  approves  the  Compromise  Meas- 
un»!«,  476:  Iftters  to.  4H;).  ts.^ ;  letter  to,  on 
leaving  Marshtield  in  185i),  4Si:  letters  to. 
from  Mr.  Webster,  rci^'ardlng  his  health, 
635-528:  lett«?r  to,  res^)octIns^  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  B.  R.  Curti.**  to  Supreme  Bench, 
681 ;  letters  from,  on  the  sann-  and  other 
matters,  531,  5:W :  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Webster,  relatini;:  to  the  expeditions  of 
LoDCz  to  C'uba,  and  the  action  of  Enurland 
and  Prance  respecting  them,  549-553;  a 
candidate  for  renomination,  558, 569 ;  let- 
ters to,  giving  an  account  of  an  accident 
to  Mr.  Webster.  605.  607,  609,  610;  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1853,  630,  631, 
633,  621 ;  letter  to,  concerning  the  fish- 
eries, ii.  641 :  h'tter  to,  concerning  the  Eng- 
Jlsh  mission,  647;  letter  to,  offering  to  re- 
sign, 648 ;  lettt^rs  to,  fmra  Mnrshfleld,  in  the 
autumn  of  18.5-i,  660,  661.  680,  681,  6S6.  687. 

'^FUcal  Corpyration:'  bill  to  establish,  ii.  77, 
78. 

FUherien,  diflacuUy  concerning,  ii.  639-643; 
Mr.  Webster's  remarks  upon,  atMarshfield, 
645. 

Fletcher,  Grace,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Webster, 
1.83. 

PooTK,  Mr.-(Senator  ftom  Connecticut),  reso- 
lutions ou  saiea  of  Western  lands,  i.  355. 

PooTE,  Mr.  (Senator  from  Missi-islpni),  pro- 
poses the  "  Committe  of  Thirteen,^'  ii.  396.  ■ 


'*  Faroe  BiO,'*^  to  proride  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  1.  439. 

FoRSTTH,  John,  early  associate  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  Congress,  L  109 ;  on  the  controversy 
between  Qeorgia  and  the  United  States, 
884. 

''  Fortification  BiH;'  loss  of  the,  i.  517,  531. 

Fourth  qf  July  orations,  at  Hanover  in  1800, 
i.  89;  three  others  prior  to  removal  tc 
Portsmouth,  79 ;  at  Portsmouth  in  1813,  lO^ 
107. 

Fowler,  Mr.,  opposed  to  Compromise  of  18S0, 
ii.  471. 

Fox,  Mr.,  minister  from  England,  demands 
the  release  of  McLeod,  ii.  61. 

France,  conduct  toward  the  United  States  in 
1810, {.  99 :  difflcnlties  with,  in  1835, 618, 518: 
claims  on,  for  spoliations,  618 ;  settlement 
of  difficulties  with,  537 ;  relations  to  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  in  1851,  ii.  550-538. 

Fbanklin,  Benjamin,  his  allusion  to  a  car* 
tain  map  with  the  Northeast  bonndaiy 
marked  npon  it.  ii.  133. 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  when  incorporated,  i.  5. 

Free-eoU  party,  its  origin,  ii.  414. 

Frblinohutsen,  Theodore,  letter  fh>m,  IL 
139. 

French  Revolution.  European  wars  which  fbl- 
lowed— effect  in  the  United  States,!.  91. 

Fuaitive»laTe»,  opposition  to  their  surrender, 
if.  386 ;  power  of  Congress  roj^pecring,  887, 
38M :  provision  for  thieir  surrender  In  Mr. 
Clay*s  Compromise,  396 :  Mr.  Webster's  po- 
sition ctmcerniu.;.  433-4*>;  Mr.  Webster's 
bill  for  their  surrender,  4;i63.  43;) :  provision 
concerning,  in  the  compromise  ofthe  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,  441 ;  provision  for  their 
surnmderin  the  Compromise  Acts.  476;  Mr. 
Webster's  view  ofthe  law  for  their  surren- 
der, 488;  the  law  resit-ted  in  Boston,  48^ 
491. 

Fulton,  Robert,  grant  to,  of  navigation  of 
New  York  waters,  i.  316. 

Furnkss,  William  H.,  Rev.,  letter  to,  on  sla- 
very, ii.  400. 


G 


-\LES.  Joseph.  Jr.,  letters  from,  on  nomi- 
T    nation  of  Mr.  Clay,  i.  898,  401. 

Gales  &  Seaton.  letter  to,  on  remaining  in 
the  Cabinet.  Ii.  81. 

Garay,  Jo.s6  dk.  is  granted  the  privilege  of 
building  a  rai1n)ad  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehiiantepec,  il.  513. 

Gardiner,  W.  II..  defends  murderers  of  Osp- 
tiiin  White,  i.  380. 

Gaston,  William,  early  associate  of  Mr. 
Webster  in  Congress.  \.  109. 

Gazefle,  London,  announces  Mr.  Webster's 
arrival,  11.8. 

Georgia,  controversy  concerning  Creek  In- 
dians, i.  383,  384. 

Ohent,  commissioners  meet  at,  in  1814,  i.  184 ; 
the  negotiations  at,  137. 

Gibbons  vs.  Omden,  case  of,  i.  216. 

Gilman,  John  Taylor.  (Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  assists  Mr.  Webster's  father,  1. 
49. 

GiRARD,  Stephen,  his  will  in  litigation,  11. 
340.      . 

Goodrich,  Chauncet  A.,  account  ofthe  Dart- 
mouth College  case,  i.  169. 

Goodridoe,  Major,  pretended  robbery  of,  i. 
171-175 :  action  against  for  malicious  prose- 
cution, 175. 

Chodyear  india-rubber  case,  Mr.  Webster 
counsel  in,  ii.  591,  e(  seq. 

GouK,  Christopher,  Mr.  Webster's  second 
master  in  the  law.  L  63-65;  his  percep- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  character  and  talents, 
ibid. :  moves  Mr.  Webster's  admlssioa  to 
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the  bar,  and  predicts  his  ftatnre  eminence, 
73 ;  tbankB  Mr.  Webster  for  his  Bpeech  on 
the  tariff  In  IKM,  218. 

Orahav,  James  D..  at  the  bead  of  the  corpn 
that  ninf*  the  Northeast  boandarr.  ii.  S04. 

Orahak.  William  A.,  nominated  forVice- 
Proeidont  In  1852,  ii.  621. 

Qranville.  Earl,  English  Secretary  for  For- 
cijE^n  Affairs,  ii.  541.  693. 

Ortat  Britain,  difflcnlties  with,  in  1807.  i.  93; 
war  dcclareii  asrainnt,  in  1812,  98 ;  relations 
with,  in  ISll,  ii.  52-1)6 ;  how  affected  by  ar- 
rest of  McL«od.  e2-M ;  dispute  with,  con- 
cerning a  right  of  way  across  Nicaragoa, 
ii.  538;  relations  with  United  States  con- 
ceniin«4  Caba,  650-553. 

(trtek  Bemintion,  Mr.  Webster's  interest  in, 
i.  200;  hit«  resolution  respectinfr  appoint- 
raeur  of  U'zent  to  Greece,  201-203 ;  his  speech 
ou  the  yubjc'Ct.  205,  206. 

Orerly,  Philiiv  hi4  connection  with  charges 
against  Mr.  Webster  in  1851.  ii.  493-196. 

Greene.  Mr.,  British  vice-consul  at  Grey- 
town,  ii.  341. 

Greets  Harbor  estate,  disposition  of,  il.  690. 

Ort-yfotcn,  claimed  bv  Great  Britain,  538. 

Grimm.  Raron  de.  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks 
on,  i.  583,  • 

Oruhdt,  Felix,  early  associate  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  Conirress,  *  i.  109 ;  supports  the 
•Force  Bill,'' 440. 

Oualaiupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  ii.  321. 


HADDOCK,  Charles  B.,  letters  tr>,  i.  821, 
106. 

Hale,  John  P.  (of  the  Senate),  questions  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  enter 
into  compacts,  ii.  415.  416;  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Webster  reiranling  the  Litter's  consis- 
tency. 117- 12f). 

Hall,  J.  Piiescott,  letter  to— causes  in  the 
Siipr«Miio  Court,  ii.  373. 

IIallam.  Mr.  (the  historiaih,  his  opinion  of 
Mr.  \Vcb>tiT.  Ii.  '27. 

Hamilton,  Alkxandkr,  an  advo<'iitc  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  i.  140. 

Harrhbura.  Pa..  Mr  Webster's  reception  at 
inl8*J,->.  1.  .507;  Wbii,'  and  Antimasoii  Con- 
vcntiims  lit.  311:  Whii;  Convention  at,  in 
1839,  ii.  28;  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at,  in 
1852.  507-600. 

Harrison.  William  Hrtihit,  nominated  to 
the  presidency  in  IWB.  i,  611;  visited  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  18:ri,  »i3;  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  ii.  28;  campaign  for  his 
election,  41-43;  electini,  47;  offers  Mr. 
Webster  the  State  Department,  48,  52; 
d(?ath  of.  67. 

ITartforfi  Oonrenfion,  account  of,  i.  184 ;  Mr. 
Webster's  relations  to,  135. 

Harvet.  Peter,  letter  to,  on  the  slavery 
controversy,  in  1850.  ii.  808  ;  letters  to,  469, 
472,  473.  .'vH-i:  with  Mr.  Webster  during  his 
ia*l  days.  COl;  present  at  Mr.  Webster's 
death-bed,  702. 

Hatch.  Thomas  D.,  in  Mr.  Webster's  service, 
Ii.  664 ;  relates  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Webster's 
last  davs.  6H4. 

Haven.  Pranklin.  letter  to,  respecting  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  C.ibinet,  Ii.  358 ;  letters  to,  re- 
^pectinu:  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  4(M.  465 ; 
letter  to.  In  resanl  t<»  passage  of  the  Com- 

t>romlse  Bill.  W.i ;  letter  to.  on  General  Tay- 
or's  policy,  and  the  escape  of  the  country, 
478;  letter  to.  <m  niatters  in  Congress,  475; 
letter  from,  respe^tinar  charir^'s  of  comip- 
tion  n^'alnst  Mr.  Web-ter,  4!)3, 404  ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  these  charges, 
496, 497;  letter  to,  from  Mr.  Webster,  in  re- 


gard to  his  heolth/fiS?;  letter  to,  reraecting 
the  ''  Massachusetts  Address ''  of  1861,  S82 ; 
visits  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfleld.  678. 

Hatne,  Robert  Y.,  opposes  the  tariff  in  1838- 
'30,  i.  852  ;  speech  on  Foote's  resolutions, 
attacks  New  England,  855 ;  wishes  debate 
to  continue.  S)7;  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's 
first  speech  on  Foote's  resolutions,  857 ;  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Webster's  second  speech,  859 ; 
mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  365  ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  protective  tariff.  412. 

Hbnrt,  Patrick,  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  on, 
i.  684,  586. 

Hewitt,  Captain,  one  of  Mr.  WebiAer's 
Man>hfiold  neii^hbors,  it.  665. 

Hill,  Isaac,  letter  of,  approving  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course,  In  1850,  ii.  429. 

HiLLiARD,  Hbnrt  W.,  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Ingersoll's  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii. 
268. 

Historical  Society  qf  yew  York,  Mr.  Webster 
delivers  an  address  before,  ii.  687,  «/  »eq. 

History,  Mr.  Webster's  views  upon,  ii.  687, 
etseg. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  his  mission  to  South  Caro- 
lina, ii.  406. 

Holland,  Dr.  Henrt,  letter  from.  ii.  88. 

Hone,  Philip,  letter  to,  on  reception  in  New 
York,  i.  656. 

HoPKiNsoN.  Joseph,  associate  counsel  in 
Dartmouth  College  case,  i.  165;  bis  argu- 
ment in  that  CAse,  168;  on  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  on  Greek  licvolution,  206;  letter 
from.  279. 

Houdetot,  Mad.  d\  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks 
upon.  i.  583.  , 

Hott.  William,  third  schoolmaster  of  Daniel 
Webster,  i.  15. 

Hubbard,  He.vry,  letter  to,  i.  406. 

Hudson,  Charles,  his  connection  with 
charts  against  Mr.  Webster  in,  1851,  il. 
493. 

HClsemann.  Baron.  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to, 
ii.  4S0;  Mr.  Webster's  controversy  with, 
in  relation  to  Huniraiy^ 534-536 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's letter  to,  6.34^537;  letter  fh)m,  con- 
cerning his  treatment  and  the  treatment 
of  Kossuth.  608,  609 ;  reply  to  his  letter, 
609. 

"  HOlsemann  L^tttr,  the,"'*  Its  character,  II. 
684,  636 ;  its  authorship,  5.35, 536 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's own  opinion  of  it,  537. 

Hume.  Mr.,  moves  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  il,  157,  138,  100. 

Hunqary,  secret  agent  sent  to.  fk>om  United 
States,  in  ltr51.  ii.  633;  her  effort  for  inde- 
pendence. 657-639 ;  Mr.  Webster's  remarks 
conccmiDg,  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  578- 
679. 

Hunter,  W..  his  connection  with  the  author> 
ship  of  *'  The  Hfllsemann  Letter."  ii.  535, 
536 ;  acting  Secretary  of  State.  608, 609. 

Huntingdon,  Jabee  W.,  defends  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  in  the  McLeod  case,  ii.  82. 


IMPRESSMENT,  correspondence  on,  IL  128, 

India-nMter  ca^e,  Mr.  Webster  acts  as  coun- 
sel In.  in  1852,  il.  691. 

iNGEitsoLL,  Charles  J.,  in  Con<^ress  when 
Mr.  W^ebster  first  entered,  i.  1(30 ;  attacks 
Mr.  Webster's  course  in  the  McLeod  case, 
ii.  82;  his  charjres  against  Mr.  Webster  in 
1S16,  262,  206,  267 ;  discussion  thereon,  268- 
271;  the  charges  reiterated,  2T3.  274,  277, 
278:  report  of  committee  thereon,  2.S1. 

Intelligencer,  tfie  National,  its  attacks  on 
President  Tyler,  it  207. 

Ibwin,  Wxluaji  W.,  letter  to,  L  610. 
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JACKMAN,  accoBcd  of  robbery  of  Major 
Ooodrid^,  1. 172;  defended  by  Mr.  Wob- 
pter,  and  acquitted,  175. 
Jacksox,  Andrew,  candidate  for  presiden- 
cy In  18iM,  i.  218;  vote  received  for  Prewi- 
dent,  235;  elected  in  1R28,  ^29.  380.  335;  hia 
conrae  before  bif^  inaa^ration.  837,  338; 
inauguration  of,  340 ;  clian;;es  in  ofQce,  on 
biB  accee>i>ion,  847,  848 :  hiK  fitnees  to  cope 
with  nullification,  861 :  relations  with  Mr. 
Calhonn,  305 ;  hie  position  at*  President,  888, 
883;  Mr.  Webster's  relations  with  him  in 
1831,  889 :  bis  hostilitv  to  a  national  bank, 
414,  415 ;  vetoes  the  bfU  to  renew  the  char- 
t«»r,  417  ;  his  doctrines  on  the  subject,  418. 
419;  rejected  Pref'ident  in  1832.43:^;  his 
proclnmatiou  a^ain^t  the  nullifieri*.  434; 
communicates  the  state  of  aflbin*  to  Con- 

Sress,  438:  his  feelings  toward  the  nulH- 
ers,  443,  444 ;  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1883, 
400;  determines  to  remove  the  dtpii^its 
from  United  States  Bank,  474 ;  his  victory 
over  the  bank,  475 ;  orders  removal  of  the 
deposit*,  470;  clianges  his  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  477;  his  personal  power. '478; 
protests  a£:ainst  the  olU  to  restore  thi*  dc- 

Sosits,  488;  doctrine  of  the  protest.  491. 
92;  his  triumph,  493;  Inst  year  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. .')12;  course  toward  Prance. 
513;  recommends  reprisals  on  French  prop- 
ertv,  613 ;  on  the  loss  of  the  '•Fcirtiflcution 
Bill,'*  531 ;  state  of  finances  produced  by. 
540;  feellDU  between  him  and  Mr.  Webster, 
659. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Jaues,,  attends  Mr.  Webster 
in  his  last  illne^^s,  ii.  682. 

Jackson,  Dr.  Sami'EL.  his  opinion  on  Mr. 
Webster's  catarrh,  li.  312. 

Jctckfon  Hepiidlican,  The,  publishes  a  libel  on 
Mr.  Webster,  i.  .T33. 

Jaitdon,  Samukl.  letter  to,  from  Mr.  Webi»ter 
In  Scotland,  ii.  18. 

Jay,  John,  copy  of  map  among  his  papers, 
bearlnff  on  the  Northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion, ii.  ir.7. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  his  course  in  1807.  1. 
93,  94 :  opposed  to  a  national  bank,  140 ; 
visited  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1821,  222;  his 
mauiuTs  and  habits,  22-1,  225;  memoran- 
dum of  hi«  conversation.  226.  ."V^l  ;  his 
death,  274  ;  Mr.  Webster's  eulo-y,  274,  279; 
letter  in  1825,  in  n'ference  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  embargo,  332;  his  conversa- 
tions, 581-589. 

Jeffries,  Dr..  consulted  by  Mr.  Webster,  ii. 
670,  671  :  with  Mr.  Webster  durincr  his  last 
daAs,  (»80.  et  aea.,  &H8.  ea*),  6«»,  701 ;  ot  Mr. 
Webster's  death-bed,  702. 

Jewett.  Captain,  letter  from,  respectinuf  the 
Lobos  Islands,  ii.  652  653. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  saying  respecting 
death,  ii.  702. 

Johnson,  William,  Mr.  Webster's  colored 
servant,  ii.  66-t. 

JoNEf*,  Seabohn,  one  of  the  committee  to 
Investigate  charges  against  Mr.  Webster, 
ii.  283. 

Judiciary,  bill  to  amend  the,  i.  261-263. 

Julian,  George  W.,  proposes  invest iiration 
of  charges  against  Mr.  Webster  in  1851,  ii. 
492. 

KETiLEY,  Mr.  and  others,  letter  to,  acknowl- 
edging present,  i.  577. 
Kfnnebec,  letter  to  the  citizens  along  the.  ii. 

430. 
Ken-nistons,  The.  accu«ed  of  robb<*ry.  de- 
fended bv  Mr.  Webster,  i.  172;    trial  of, 
173 ;  acquittal  of,  174. 
Kent,  Edward  (Gk>vemor  of  Maine),  corro- 


epondence  with,  on  the  bonndanr  qaestlan 
iLSe,  60. 

Kent,  Jambs,  Chancellor,  letter  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster on  Plymouth  oration,  L  194 ;  viowa  on 
President  s  power  of  removal,  31U  ;  pre* 
aides  at  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Webater.  894, 
395 ;  letter  from,  on  apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 427;  presides  at  meeting  to 
invite  Mr.  Webster  to  reception,  554. 

Kenton,  John,  entertaiun  Mr.  Webster  in 
Endand,  li.  7;  his  character  and  assocja- 
I  ions,  21;  his  account  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
Enirland,  22-26. 

Ketchuh.  Hiram,  his  account  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  aay  in  1831.  i.  404 ;  lettere  to,  on 
Mr.  Clay's  Compromise.  454.455 ;  letters  to, 
673.  574,  676 :  ii.  11. 13, 15,  TO,  75, 78 ;  lettem 
to.  in  laiS,  &I2,  350.  a')6. 

KiN(},  Daniel  P..  one  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  charges  against  Mr.  Welwter, 
ii.  283. 

Kino.  James  G.,  letter  fh>m,  relating  to  din- 
ner given  to  Lord  Ashbnrton  in  New  York, 
ii.  140. 

Kino.  T.  B.,  his  remarks  on  Mr.  IngersoU'e 
charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  ii.  271. 

Knapp.  John  Francis.  conc4>med  in  mnrder 
of  Captain  Wbile,»i.  378-380,  383. 

Knapp.  Joseph  J.,  relations  to  case  of  Cap 
tain  White.  .378. 

Knapp,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  connection  with  mur- 
der of  Captain  White,  378-^'>. 

Knapp,  N.  Phippen.  connection  with  case  of 
Captain  WHiite,  378. 

Kossuth.  Lor  is.  takes  refuee  in  Turkey,  II. 
557:  Austria  requires  his  detention,  557; 
Ruhsia  demands  nis  surrender  to  her,  667 ; 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  upon  his  case,  668, 
559 ;  efibrta  of  the  United  States  for  his  re- 
lease. 560,  561 ;  liberation  of  himaclf  and 
his  companions,  662 ;  arrival  in  thb»  coun- 
try, 570 ;  his  conduct  here.  570, 571 :  arrival 
in  WashinLrton.571  :  reception  by  Mr.  W^eb- 
ster  and  the  Administration,  571.  572  ;  ban- 
quet iriven  him  by  menAbers  of  Congress 
and  others.  572.  .^73  :  Mr.  Webster's  speech 
at  the  banquet,  57:j-679. 


TABORDE.  Mr..  Sn.nnish  consul  at  New  Or- 
j    l(?ans.  insulted  l)y  a  mob.  ii.  55:j-550. 

Labot:cuerk,  Mr,,  afterward  Lord  Taunton, 
makes  aoquaintnnce  of  Mr.  Webster,  i.  243. 

Lanman.  (-harles,  his  account  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's trip  in  Virginia,  ii,  511 ;  makes  a 
sketch  or  Mr.  WiM^ster's  birthplace,  529, 
530 ;  his  account  of  Mr.  Webster  s  accident 
in  1852.  fi06 ;  his  account  of  the  Marshiield 
reception  in  1852,  647. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  his  comments  on  the 
Treaty  of  Washiiigton.  ii.  150,  159. 

Lathbop.  F.  S.,  and  others,  letter  to.  In  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  No- 
vember. 1850.  ii.  485. 

Latp.obe,  J.  n.  B.,  letter  from,  relating  to  Mr. 
Webster's  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
ii.  523 ;  reply  to  the  same.  524. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  letter  from,  l.  508 ;  letter 
from,  undng  Mr.  Webster  to  leave  the  Cab- 
inet, ii.  131 ;  minister  at  Loudon,  541 :  let- 
ters from,  concerning  English  minister, 
598-595. 

Lee.  Mrs.  (Eliza  Buckmtnster),  sketch  of 
Mr.  Webster  at  Portsmouth,  i.  82 ;  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Grace  Wrbster,  83, 84 ;  on  the  death  of 
the  child  Grace  Webster.  157,  138 :  remailca 
on  Mr.  Webster's  life  in  1817,  160;  letters 
to.  320,  324;  ii.  328. 

Lee.  Richard  IIenrt,  Mr  Jefferson^s  re- 
marks upon,  1.  689. 
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Lo«r:tDEa.  Wiluab 


iVebstor'a  reception 
relation  lo  UrllTof 
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Madison,  Jamrk.  rocommenda  declaration  of 
war  In  1812. 1. 96 ;  recDmmends  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  186;  vetoes  the  bill  to  Incorporate 
national  bank.  143 ;  vetoes  bill  toencoarai;e 
internal  improvements,  169 ;  visited  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  1^4.  2S2;  his  conversation, 
828,  284 ;  his  views  on  removals  from  office, 
86U. 

Maine  her  relation  to  the  Northeast  boundary 

aaestion.  ii.  97 ;  her  position  <m  the  qnes- 
[on,  98,  99, 101,  108 ;  appoints  commission- 
ers to  aid  in  the  nej^>tiatioii»,  108 ;  the  plan 
of  her  commissioners,  118 ;  her  commis- 
sioners assent  to  the  treaty,  116. 

BfANN.  A.  Dudley,  secret  agent  to  Hungary, 
ii.  533. 

BfANN,  Horace,  attacks  Mr.  Webster's  course 
in  1850,  ii.  435,  438;  opposition  to  the  com- 
promise, 425. 

Map8^  connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, ii.  131 ;  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  In  Paris, 
188;  produced  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  166.  167; 
found  among  the  pnpers  of  Mr.  Jay,  167: 
Mr.  Webstcrs  remarks  on  the  controversy, 
171. 

March,  1860,  7th  of,  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  ii. 
408-409. 

Marshall,  John  (Chief  Justice),  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Webster's  first  speeches  in  Congress, 
i  110 ;  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him.  188 : 
opinion  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  con- 
tinuinj'  United  Slates  Bank,  417. 

Manhfitid,  first  visited  by  Mr.  Webster,  i. 
880 ;  Mr.  W>bpter  purchases  estate  at,  487 ; 
his  fondness  for,  650 ;  lousing  for.  in  16^1.  ii. 
87;  description  of.  by  Mr.  Webster,  1U9 ; 
life  at,  in  lM3-'44, 21G.  ttseq.^  recreations  at, 
in  18-lT,  310;  dnscriptl<m  of  a  sojourn  at. 
813 ;  public  meeting  at,  and  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Wcb-ter  in  1W8.  345 ;  life  at.  in  ia49.  377- 
880 ;  Mr.  Webster's  visits  iu  May,  1858,  605; 
reception  at.  in  July.  1858. 643 ;  Mr.  Webster 
returns  to.  in  ia58,  660 ;  visit  of  Mr.  Tiek- 
norand  bis  dauirhtc  rat.  678-680;  life  at.  from 
September  28  to  October  18,  1852,  680,  et 
9eq.  ;  burial-plnce  of  Mr.  Webster  at.  705. 

Maso.v,  James,  hi.-*  Fugitive-slave  Bill,  ii.  4(M, 
432. 

Mason,  Jehemiah,  first  encounter  with  Mr. 
Webster,  i.  77;  position  at  the  bar  in  New 
Hampshire.  86;  nis*  appearance  and  charac- 
ter. 87;  his  ability  and  learuiuir,  86.  87; 
Senator  in  Congress,  87;  removes  to  Bos- 
ton, 88;  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  bim, 
88;  counsel  in  Dartmouth  College  case,  161 ; 
letters  from.  273.  280;  letters  to,  310,312, 
313,  316,  .343.  407.  503.  .'iW,  506;  Ii.  828;  letter 
to.  on  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  137;  letter  from,  on  Mr. 
Webster's  remaining  in  the  Cabinet,  138; 
death  of,  318;  Mr.  Webster's  eulogy  upon, 
848,  349. 

Ma8»ac/iiuijff  i,  revision  of  her  constitution, 
1.  178;  pert^nnd  of  the  convention,  179; 
changes  etTi'Cted  by  this  convention,  180- 
190;  Mr.  Webster's  part  in  the  same,  181- 
190;  nominates  Mr.  Webster  for  presidency, 
602;  her  claim  on  the  Northeastern  boun- 
dary, ii.  97;  send"  comniissi<mer«  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiations,  98;  her  commis- 
sioDcrs  assent  to  the  treaty,  116 ;  treatment 
of  Mr.  Webster  bv  the  Whigs  of,  146 ;  nul- 
lification in,  489-491;  relation  of,  to  Mr. 
Webster's  nomination,  WVd. 

MaysrilU^  JTv.,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at, 
in  1837,  i.  563. 

MoCaitlet,  Commodore,  ordered  to  send  a 
vessel  to  the  Lobos  Islandr^,  ii.  663. 

MoKennan,  T.  M.  T.,  proposed  for  a  place 
in  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabmol,  ii.  470,  471. 


MoDuiTXE,  Obobos,  opposee  contlnnAtloo  of 
Cumberland  Road,  1.  839, 940. 

McOaw,  J.  W.,  early  fjrlend  of  Mr.  Webster 
at  Fryebnrg,  1.  62. 

MoOrboor,  Jaxes,  Mr.  Webster  first  siiir- 
gests  Orc^n  boundary  to.  ii.  868. 

McLanb,  Louis,  relation  to  Panama  CongresB 
1.866;   minister  to  England  in  1829,421 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  474. 

McLean,  John,  early  associate  of  Mr.  Web* 
ster  in  Congress.  1. 109;  Postmastor-Geo- 
eral,  242 :  vote  received  in  National  Conven- 
Hon,  1848,  ii.  839. 

McLeod,  Alex  an  deb,  arrested  fbr  murder 
In  New  York.  11.  68;  eflbct  of  hi«  arreet 
abroad,  61,  68;  his  release  demanded  by 
England,  ftl :  the  court  refuses  to  discharge 
hicri.  69 ;  tried  and  acauitted,  86 ;  charges 
against  Mr.  Webster  in  connection  with 
the  case,  863,  864. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  his  administration  ends, 
ii.  82. 

MerrifMK  River ^  sources  of,  i.  1,  6. 

MErTERNioH.  Prince,  sends  Mr.  Webster  bis 
portrait,  ii.  298. 

Mexican  War^  origin  of,  ii.  890 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's  views  concerning,  291-^)3.  800,  801 ; 
Mr.  Webster's  resolutions  upon,  808 :  peti- 
tion for  the  close  of,  815;  closed  by  treaty. 
821 ;  acquisitions  by.  321.  325.  834. 

Mfjcico,  loses  Texas,  i.  522 ;  war  with.  ii.  890, «< 
h-eq.  ;  peace  with.  821.  823.  324  :  territorv  ao- 
qulred  from.  821,  883,  825.  834.  859,  et  mq,  ; 


contn)vep»v  with,  abimt  a   right  of 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec,  54S 
Michigan  City,  \\AWA  by  Mr.  Webster  in 


or  war 


1887.  i.  664. 

Milan  Dfcree,  Btmaparte's.  i.  92,  99.  100. 101. 

MiLMAN,  llENP.T  it  ART.  Rcv.,  letter  fr(»m, 
11.89. 

Miner,  Charles,  letter  from,  i.  802. 

MUfHMmii,  interview  of  her  delegates  with 
Mr.  Webster  after  the  convention  of  1858,  iL 
622. 

Mis^un  Compro.'fii/v.  revival  of,  ii.  843 ;  re- 
peal of,  in  ca^-e  of  Kansas.  41.5. 

MiTFOKi).  Miss  Makv  RrssELL,  her  account 
of  Mr.  Webster's  visit  to  her.  ii.  26. 

Monica.  Mr.  Webster's  cook.  ii.  664  ;  her  con- 
duet  at  Mr.  WebHler's  death.  700,  701. 

Monixkr  Do-frine,  exposition  of.  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, i.  2()7. 

MoNKOE.  James,  defence  of  the  War  of  1812. 1. 
111.  117;  plan  for  conscription  in  1814.  138; 
visit  to  the  North  in  1810,  161 :  efl'ect  of  his 
Administration  on  political  parties.  199; 
unwillingness  to luterfere  In  Greek  Kevola- 
tion,  201. 

Monterey,  capture  of.  disavowed,  ii.  181. 

MooKE,  Gabpiel.  offers  amendment  to  char- 
ter of  United  States  Bank,  i.  416. 

Morgan.  William,  abduction  and  murder  by 
the  Masons,  1.  891,  392. 

MoRREiiL,  Benjamin,  his  account  o*"  the  L«> 
bos  Islands,  ii.  652.  653. 

Monqvitx)  sSkore,  the  British  protectorate  over, 
11.  638. 


"VTANTUCKET,  how  affected  by  the  embar- 

11     go.  i.  125. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  his  comments  on  the 

Treaty  of  Washington,  ii.  156.  160. 
''NnshcilU  Address,  The,''  ii.  460,  461. 
N(H^a>i,  treatment  of  the  Creole  at,  ii.  64. 
Necker,  Madame,  Mr.  Jefferson's  renuirks 

on.  i.  583. 
Newbury)yyrt,  Maes.,  letter  to  the  citizens  ot 

ii.  428-426. 
Heto  Hampshire,  Whigs  of,  flivor  the  nomln*- 


lion  "f  Mr.  Wob 


D  18H.  IL  Ufl:  Mr.   . 


teller  (o  talB  nclghbnn  Id,  ^ 

ITttr  ilexiai.  auiultltlon  of,  il.  «91.  Sffi,  26 
pi'lltioD  for  »  TetriWrUl  Bovorampnt  ft 
i«0;Tcrrltiirln1suTenimenIpropoKal,  36 
lUnufltDGH  rot  alBve-labDr.  S9fi;  dl^put 
DoDodarF  or,  893.  aw,  4«,  ■  "  - ' 
Intd  by  Ihc  Cc ■- 


KtiB  Orlram.  i-xpedlUun  igalD«l  Cubi.oisu- 
Ized.nt.  11.  Ml:  the  iccood  LnpBl  OIMdl- 
tlou  Mtll0  Cfom,  04H:  ODLngea  on  the  dpBn- 
■■li  coDsnl  M.  US-656. 

,Vflc  rort.  i«eplloD  Ht.  1.  SM.  SGa 

UTem  in  uldroaa  beIore.ll.  GOT.  «f  KO. 
Xiaaam.  Mr  Webiter  tIbHb.  In  laas,  I,  Wt ; 

hie  duBcriptlui  of.  06. 
mUot  Saloon,  ft'iic  Tork,  Mr.  Webaler'e  re- 

ccplloD  uid  apeecb  at,  i.  SK. 
Xicaragva.  coiitruveraj  retatlns  to  the  con- 

tiirt,  il.  SST.  <1  MO, ,'  makea  treaty  with  tbe 
rnllFd  fitalea.  iSS:  quarrv]i>  with  Cmta 
Hj™.  fsa»;  relatloiiB  o>  tbe  Unllort  Slalw  . 
and  a^!at  Britain  cnncetulni,'.  In  leCS.  69S.  i 
iTM-lnfennwrK  Jet.  nued  In  ISOS,  1.  S8.  99 : 

Hafolt.  vii..  Mr.  '^'ubeter'a  Tlelt  lo,  lu  IMS, 

KoBTH.  Qenonil,  leiwr  froni,  1.  SSJ, 

SulHficalkm.  Uriir  of  lEBS.  foreninni.-r  of.  1,  ! 

Sar;  origin  of  I)ie  doclrins.  B51 ;  dlecnaesd  I 

In   the    Senate.  3W.    rf  wo,  ,■    iinltnanec  I 

adopted  in  Sontb  Carolina,  430  iLegielmare  | 


OODEN  r'.  BAinniiRe,  arnnmen 
of,  i.  ass. 

OriUn  In  CmneU.  Brili»h,  dcclarinc  block- 
ade, '■ic,  i.  m,  9».  99. 100 :  defcrn-e  of,  bi  Sir 
William  Scott,  113:  repeal  of.  119. 
Orraon.  bonndarr  of.  not  aettled.  In  184S,  H, 
rft :  ienrn  lo>lr.  ETCreii  cnncfminR.lTS. 
ITO;  lhobuiindarjdl"pule,aM.((Kj.;  sel- 
llenien(  of  the  bonndar]'.  KS;  bill  for  the 
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■iu<7.  a  K ;  iMaH  to  ba  the  Brltlab  For- 
IJSD  Secretaij,  B9 ;  attacks  tbe  Trealr  ot 
waehln^Iton  U  the  London  papere.  14T: 
atUcka  the  treaty  In  ParllimeDt,  IGt-IM, 
leS;  again  leatea  the  Er-"---  " — '— 
Offleo,  I8S1,  Ml :  hiB  action 
the  Lopei  eipeiluidii,  SM. 


PaniamHil.tH  BrViih.  dlici 
Treaty  ofWaelilnirlDn  in,  U.  If 

flirtfar.  italt  qf,  when  Mr.  Wt 
pabUc  life  1.  M).  SI ;  changea 


iti  ituiERT,  becomea  Prime  Minlar 
leland.  11.  83:  hie  deelra  to  tettle  d 
I  Willi  the  United  Stalea.  K;  hie  coi 
>  cm  the  Treaty  of  WaehlEKton,  II 

ir'laat'uincee,  i.Ke.  80H,  SIS;  lette 


risdictlon  of.  orer  the  Loboe  lalandB, 
«59. 

>N,  SiTH,  Mr.  WebBter-B  lioatmao.  hl> 
homor,  II.  140,  Ml;   Mr.Wcbater'a 

count  of  htm.  B(3;  anecdote  of,  ««8,  664. 
m  sua  Kama  Sodtty.  Mr.  Webater'a  ora. 

Hon  before.  Tn  1808,  i.  W,  Wl. 
PAUaliiiMa,  public  dinner  at.  il.  US;   Hr. 


Ine  at,  4BB.  4«. 
pheadttphia    Ouarlaiv,    on 
ppeech  I  II  Ihe  Grceli  Rei 
publl»he>4    a    rerlav    of 

'■  I^Tim  Fa'tcai,"  Mr.  Wei 
il.48S. 

In  Loudon  J 
teonlbCon^        ,     _, 
146;  Bpeoch  un  treaiypr 


m,  I.  aoS; 

Webiter'a 

abater's  apeecb  at. 


Otib.  JnnN,  oppoBed  lo  the  Compromioe  of 
1(M.  1!.  4T1 ;  hl«  connection  with  eharppB 
ofeormplion  DialD»t  Mr.  WebBier.  499^96. 

Orfyrd.  Mr.  Webater  at<endB  an  agrfcnltoral 
celebration  11,11.14. 


8oat.lnl8!0. 1.  IW-196. 


pAIOE.Wn.LiAi 


Injt  the  ckwlni; 
PaioE,  Mr*.  Wiu 


rljiiB  Mr.  Wcbclet 


1.  Bi;com|iiinlea  Mr.^ 


rt<ln)E.  KO;  tetter  lo,  n^atlnc  to  a  lrl|>  into 
VlnrTnla.  SM;  present  at  Mr.  Webatcr'a 
dcaUi.TU. 


PaKKSBaa.  Mr.  (BrlltBli  MlnlBU 


Polk.  Jaus  K..  i 

'■  WS;  olccteiil 

Iho  Ore^n 


il,  SM. 


la,  sn ;  I 


B  Tariff  A 


J  Mr,  in«. 
-  ■    lofht 


!»:  m 


;  bl>  lait  meBBaco  to  CuuirnH 

Wl.  SSi. 
PoBTEii,  Dr..  Mr,  Webster's  Marehlleld  pb*- 

Blclaii.  U.  exo. 
PorltnoiilA,  N.  H..  Mr,  Webster  nmoiea  to, 

1.78. 
Poiiugnl.  conBtracIlon  of  ircatr  with,  11,  1»0. 
Post.  Dr..  nl(™dB  M™,  Omio  WobBtur  in  her 

laat  illnesK.  i,  303. 
rowi!i.  Earl  of.  moves  (he  niidrcia  la  rcpij  li 

theOnwn-B  fpeerh,  il,  IM, 

'.  Jndue  Jahkk.  dufccdcd  bj  Mr 
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PaBscoTT.  William  H.,  yislts  Mr.  Webster 
lu  1828,  i.  8-^3. 

Pf-eHdent,  election  of,  br  Honse  of  Repre- 
Bentativee  In  1825,  i.  235,  236;  his  power  of 
removal  from  office,  317-350. 

Prometheus,  Tfu;,  case  of,  II.  341. 

ProUii,  General  Jack<*on'8.  aj^lost  the  censar- 
in?  redolutioD,  1. 4S8 ;  Mr. Webster's,  against 
rontilatinirthe  Jourimis  of  Congress,  i.  645. 

Puritanf,  The,  Mr  Webster's  opinion  of,  it 
487,488. 

Putnam,  Rct.  Dr.,  letter  to,  concerning  the 
Baltimore  Convention.  11.  620. 

Putnam,  Jncl^^*,  opinion  of,  as  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's appearance  in  prosecution  of  mur- 
derers or  Captain  White,  1.  881. 

QUINTUPLE  TREATY.  The,  excitement 
at  Paris  re.irardin<:,  1).  118;  mtiflcatlon 
opposed  by  General  Cass,  181. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C,  Mr.  Webster  visiu   in 
1817,  il.  30^. 

Raxball.  Jo-*iah,  and  others,  letter  to,  de- 
cliiiin!,'  to  attend  a  public  meetiu<^  in  Fhlia- 
de1plti:i.  ii.  4^5. 

RAXDr>LPU,  John-,  position  in  Four.e«'nth 
Couzn.'H«,  i.  146,  147  ;  iusohMice  of.  147  ; 
ch;xllc:-.:;es  Mr.  Wel)^ti*r.  151-155;  lettrT  t'). 
155;  letter  from.  155;  attacks  Mr.  Weo- 
HttM-  ;in  I  Mr.  Clay.  20  J :  lu  the  Senate.  270. 

Rsnohitfons  of  the  Anthlavcry  Syciety,  in 
favor  of  thi?  dissolution  of  the  Union,  ii. 
89D. 

Rew^H*ion^  in  Cm'jre<^,  to  extend  military 
Juri!»aictl(»n  In  1812,1.  118,121);  roquiriui; 
p:iyrai»:it  of  public  dunn  in  coin,  131;  to  do- 
fray  t'xpi'iiHc.-*  of  a!i  H'.r'.'nt  to  (Ircecc,  201 ; 
Mr.  Po  )te'H,  on  sales  of  W(;:*tern  I'iu  J.«»,  355 ; 
Mr.  C.ilhoiin's.  on  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 4W ;  c  •nsurln-.x  removal  of  do- 
po*«it"*.  4-^0 ;  to  liivfMtl^ite  the  loss  of  the 
Fortifl?4ilioii  Hill,  .5^2:  to  rcnuire  priyment-i 
In  sipeci".  .5T> ;  to  rescintf  the  "Specie 
Circnbr."  511;  to  exprur^e  the  censurinir 
pjsJl'itioii,  511;  M.-.  C.ilh  )inr«.  on  luter- 
m^'.Mlln.'  with  ^l.lv  tv  in  the  DNtrli't  of 
Coliim')ia,  572;  Mr.  CI »>'-<.  on  th"  !»aine 
subji'-.t.  571:  r<'l'Uln/  to  n:ilioM:il  dt'f'Mices, 
II.  •i'i)'.  to  irive  Motie*  of  tenniniition  of 
joint  o'C'.ipm  "V  of  Oregon.  25.1.  2'»0;  '^tillln.j 
for  cnr(!-i;» mdeiice  In  ()ri«.;on  dlsoiite.  2ol ; 
Mr,  In,'er.sdlV,  rel.itinir  to  Mr,  \V<*hster's 
allej.nl  nii."*de!n  "inor-*.  2J7;  In  the  Senate. 
relariniT  to  th*  uh'  c)r  serp't  service  fund. 
271,  275  ;  pDvi.ll.i-,;  to  •  InvcdtlLralion  of  Mr. 
In-jrersoll's  ehir4e««.  27.» ;  Mr.  WehstcrV, 
concernin,:  tin*  .Mexie.m  War.  303;  Mr. 
B-rrien'd,  c mc'rnin',;  ihe  Moxieun  War, 
3)J;  Mr.  01  ly'-  CoinpromUe,  3:W. 

Uho I  Mini,  drn  •••tic  trouhle-i  in, In  1<M2, 11. 
12=» ;  ar^urn  'iit  in  th?  C'i-*e  of,  .315. 

Rlchmo.rt.  Va..  Mr.  We))ster  deliv.'rs  an  nd- 
dre:*^  at.  in  HlO.ii.t2;  .Mr.  Web.-tor'rf  rc- 
ce,)tit>n  at.  lu  is  17.  'V.)<. 

nifjnf  or  snn-'i,  dispite-  about  the,  II.  51; 
nature  of  th  ;  e.lii.n.  US;  different  Inter- 
pretati'»:i»  i»f  the  tre.jtv  re-«p  'i-tiiiz.  HO,  153, 
102;  Mr.  Web^ttM-s  ili-p  itch  coneeniiu'^, 
162.  Ifii;  t'.if  p-ir|KM.«  «>rtlie  Ameri'-an  (iov- 
ernm.'nt  coniv>riiin^.  Hi");  p:i:nj)lilet  on.  by 
Qener.il  Ci-?,  1S2  ;  corre-'poirliMif^  con- 
corninjr,  h  »t'.vee:i  .Mr.  Wcb.-^ter  and  (Jencral 
CasH.  1S7  201. 

Rivus.  Wn.r,i.\>r  C,  relation  to  the  Panama 
mission,  i.  'iW:  d"!euls  Mr.  We1)->lor's 
course  in  th^  .M;L'!  >l  case.  Ii.  82:  d-.'fends 
the  Treaty  of  W.i-^1  »n 'ton  In  the  Senate, 
133  ;    co.u.u'.uiicjtc'S  the  action  of  Great 


Britain  and  France  lo  Cnban  nuttten.  In 

1851,  551. 
Rochester.  N.  F.,  Agrlcaltnral  Fair  at,  !L  238; 

Mr.  Webster's  speech,  SSI. 
''Rockingham   Memorial,'"  written  bv  Mr 

Webster.  1.  80, 107, 103. 
Rogers,  Major  Robert,  Journals  of,  i.  S. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  Mr.  Webster  meets  him  in 

Enirland.  II.  7 ;  letter  to,  45. 
Rwnf.  X.  y.,  Mr.  Webster  invited  to  speak 

at,  11.  509. 
RoftA,  .M.  Db  la.  the  Mexican  minister  at 

Washlnifton  ;  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 

Webster  concf*min/ the  Tehuautepec  Rail- 
road, ii.  513.546. 
RuuGLES.  Samuel  B.,  letter  from,  trannnit^ 

tin^  Prince  Metteniich's  portrait,  11.  SW. 
Rush,  Richard,  Secretary  of  the  Trcasaiy,  L 

»42;  letter  fKira,  279. 
Russei.l,  Lord  Johs,  his  remarks  on  the 

Treaty  of  Washington,  ii.  152, 161 ;  Premier 

of  Enu'land,  693. 
RuMsia,  demands  the  surrender  of  Kossath. 

ii.  537. 

SAL  AS,  General,  his  authority  as  de  facto 
jfovemment  of  Mexico,  ii.  512.  546. 

Salfm.  raurvlcr  of  Caj)talu  White  at,  1,  378; 
oru'unij^es  a  Visilance  Committt»t*.  378 ; 
trial  of  Captain  White's  murderer;?  at,  380. 

Sa'.hft'try,  town  of,  fonnded,  i.  1,  2 

S<ilUhury,  name :,dven  to  Mr.  Webster's*  West- 
em  lands,  i.  571. 

Sallist.  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Webster  amon<; 
Roman  authort*,  ii.  5{X). 

Sanb)P.n.  Proro'«sor.  sm-ln-law  of  Ezekiei 
Wob"*ter,  hi^  account  of  his  father-iu-Uw, 
1.811. 

Sanfoui),  Rev.  Mr.,  letter  to,  11.  65>. 

Sm  Juan  del  Norte,  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
Ii.  5:lS. 

Sahah.  a  colc)red  woman  in  Mr.  Webster's 
Hcrvice,  II.  mi. 

Siini'o/ti.  X.  }'..  Mr.  Webster  makes  a  speech 
at.  in  IS  10.  II.  42. 

Sarinn'i'i,  Oi.,  .Mr.  Web-«ier's  reception  at, 
in  1817.  ii.  :>  W  ;  a  reKde^cvous  for  Lv.)pezand 
the  (v.iban  patriot-*  in  1S51.  548. 

SciiENtK.  KonEUT  C,  otTere  res;duiions  ndai- 
invr  to  Mr.  Ih^tsoHV  charges  against  Mr. 
Webster,  ii.  •271);  lii^  rep.>rt  on  Mr.  In^rer- 
sjill's  means  of  inlbrniation.  2sj;  l4Uter  re- 
::ardin,'  :he  attack  of  .Mr.  Allen  on  Mr.  Wel>- 
ster.  4:)2. 

Sc  >Tr.  iieneral  Winfield.  coninetitor  for 
pre.'identiil  nomination  in  is4s.  ii.  .337- 
:^V.) :  his  claims  to  ho  a  candidate  i\>r  the 
pr.isid«»nev,  .ViJ;  candidate  C>r  the  invsl- 
deucy,  ti>6.  »)21.  G2%  021 ;  .Mr.  Webster  de- 
cline-*  to  support  hi-*  ni);uinatlon,  ()2?>.  »i37; 
Mr.  Wei)"*!**!-  pKis-siM  to  write  a  lett».*r  In 
fivor  of  hi-»  election.  Os-<.  Hii.  HOI. 

Ska'c-*,  Dwii),  corr'SjHindenee  with  Mr. 
Web-ter  ri'latinirto  the  laf  tor's  return  lotbe 
Senatf,  11.  ^J-^,  '2-'l.» ;  letter  t:»,  *>n  theOnjjon 
dispaie.  ^'JJ  :  corresp.»n.l»'nce  with,  ndatin? 
to  Mr.  We  .ster's  annuity,  in  ISin.  -isG.  ^s7. 

Se.^ton,  Mi^s  ,J«)':eimiink'  ac<.•^)nlI>anie!^  Mr. 
We^MT  on  a  trip  to  tli;?  Smth.  il.  :iV^. 

Sevton,  NV.  NV,,  n'Tonipinie-*  Mr,  Wcl)3tcr 
and  Ins  nifniiy  to  th  •  .South,  ii.  .'JJl 

,V'('  N'/«/i.  Mr.  WebsttT  s  words  rospeotinir. 
II.  D)  tO'>. 

5'mVv'  srrri-'.'.  f't/Uff,  oharu'e-  resi»ot'tin:,'  Mr. 
We!)st«'r"s  il-*..  .)f.  ii."2(W5.  271.  27r»-2T?^; 
r.'port  of  corn  nitt  v;  c.)ne»?riiin  i  the  em- 

Slov:n.Mit  of,  2-<l  ;   the  use  made  of  it  in 
laino,  2-<l. 
Skodov,  J\^.  A.,  hi  *  roniark-*  on  tht;  charjjua 
a«jain.-4t  Mr.  Webster,  iu  IblO,  ii.  2K'J 


^t  aealns^ 


■l>  of.  429.  It  >eq. 

to  Mci.uodcii9e,  ir«i 
tliecomprom\Beof,l(...        ,   _.      . 
abonlMr.  Wt'brtec  In  18S8.  443. 

^{p4nna^4Crn»BNlc4n^a.  coDlTovenyoiD- 
cemlDg,  II.  537,  >C  itQ. 

SiUBBE.  Nathaniel.  Hr.  Webnler'g  col- 
le»i.Tie  tn  the  HeoBle.  letter  ftom,  to  Mr, 
Clav.  I,  !9B;  letter  t<^  Stl ;  TOtes  BgalnsI 
Uie  »rlirDn8«.8!8;  letter  la.  iin  Tole  of 
JtiWBaclmBettaeteGt^irslalSSS.fi^;  bid  rv- 
ply  to  ■boTO-metilloiied  letter.  ESS. 

Blattrv,  agltBtluD  tot  sWlilan  u(,  1.  3SS ;  rc- 
ccptlun  uf  ni-tlll<in»IOHbol)i>h.  Innietnctar 
Colnmbla.Bvn ;  luriljtr  pctiiiuii*  Wr  aboU- 
don  tuDljrriii     i  i    ii.  '.■■   -.ii .  'i(r.  Wob- 


ssi.  It  Btq.: 'ii.ii  '-i.'i  .  I.I  '.iti-ex  i.r. 

V&X  Mr.  Weh.ler'>  rtewa  mirm.  StO,  3>M; 
rebtloQ  of  the  qasitloD  to  ilie  rcllVlou- 
aenilmenlDf  Ihrcuuntrr,  Sn-SM;  •eclional 
dtvlsloDiinlliFquCiitluD.  aS:  how  iim.'Cte[l 
Iwltr.  l1ii7'*Cainpr<iDilae,S9«;  Mr.  Web 
Iter'*  teller  niK>n,fu Dr.  FameoB.  400:  Hr. 


Wehxti^r's  Buecch  gp 
tnl'*  Bpeecn  n|iun,  «> 
reii»rl»npDU,tuhl9hlet 


afn'a-'hhistmi.  II.  H 


•..oiieofMrWeb 


iLL.,8ocrel»ryof 


eN»vj 


Smtli  (Tinof/na.herdalUflcBlloDpallcv,  1.391, 
ttvq.;  h;r'*E'(pOiiltlini>ni1IhD[cBt,"33«; 
■diipli  onlinuice  of  nnlllflcatlnn,  430 ; 
t^IiiIiirarejiiMiM  law*  >o  carry  It  liito 
I'IRict,  4V1 ;  Cfuvenior  call*  IbrTolnsUera  to 
rusUl  collection  or  the  rerennc,  431 :  reso- 
Inllons  In  iinBir«r(iitlioPrCBlden['aProc]«- 
nuMou,441:  the  ardlDunco  nerer  rppcaledi 
4M. 

AwfA  Can^lai  Ciinal  aiia  SaUroad,  peatlmn 
lUralrl.  l.»6:;.3ni. 

t^iain.  ilinicDUii'i>  wlUi.  ^ivInsontorCnbao 
expHdItlon,  II.Sll-SM:  AoivrlcBD  capilvea 
In.G1U.ajT. 

Aonf'/t  e^aimt.  arislua  frum  bpoIIbIIodb  In 
fS»--m.  1.  SRT. 

gpaalik  foiiwl  at  Xrw  Orhnnt.  onlreito"  upon 
•nil  miHrWl'iii  lliereror.  11.  uj3-5Sli. 

t^ianl'R  Jlaj  a'  Nut  Oi-Uana.  bonan  to,  lo 
repsrailoii  r.iriJiitra^'03  on  the  SpmilBb  con 
m\  il.  Ml.  .Ya.  ' 

dPARiu.  Jar>:i>.  Goes  to  Mnlne  In  aerrice  nt 
•"-- -  ISU,  IL  99 ;  htB  accoQUt 


-Franklin  Map,"  laa. 
"Spidi  CHratlar.  75*," 

compared  wllh  Demos 


;  hts  dlKorer;  of  tb< 


itlon.  BccoadJ.  MM; 
henoBontheCraHn, 
BBS :  Mr.  Wobster-a 
iffMl  of,  8U :  eilcn- 
B  regarding  It,  3T0,- 


3jitK/i,  far  the 
Tth  March,  IBS 
(orlh  by,  410, 


r.  Webster'!  arat,  at  (he  bar,  1.  Ti 

■  locrees.  llOionlheWar. 

1  urolccticHi  li>  1814, 131 ;  i 


oo  the  Frei 

nslioQiit  bunli,  igU.  14 
ISIS,  148:  In  DanmiiDiD  i.iiiiaae  cue, 
IW;.1n  Uasucbnaelli  Cenroinlou,  1890, 
183. etna.,-  on  the  flrcuk  ReTolntton, a)l : 
on  the  urlff  in  1321,  «u :  an  lutenuJ  Im- 
praiument4.  2^;  un  the  Panama  mlsBlon, 
m;  oulbeconlroTerBy  with  Georgia.  S8B; 
on  relief  of  Revijlnliiinnry  oflleer*,  SIM:  on 
th^  tariff  In  1S«S.  3^,  8% :  OD  Foote'i  reMihi- 
tlon,  3M.  35S.  aSO.  et  mq. ;  at  a  public  dinner 
In  Ne»Tnrk,  KM:  nn  the  national  hank, 


«,  4I8:b 


u  the  Presldon 


tlonal  hank,  48S :  on  Proeldent  JackeoD'a 
"ProloBt^"  1.401):  on  French  fpullallons. 
518;  on  the  PreHldcnl'B  power  o(  rvmcnal, 
518;  on  the  loss  oftha  "Porllflcallon  BIU,'' 
E31,E3J;  onihe"BpocleClrcmar,"541;  on 
Mr.  Benton's  eiiiunElng  ruaolnUon.  Stt : 
at  a  reception  In  Siblo-aBaloon,  New  Yorii. 
368 :  on  the  Hnb-Treagaty,  36t:  at  an  agrl- 
cultnral  celebration  in  Eniilaiid.  II.  14  ;  un 
aL-neultnrH  In  Buglaiid.  S»:  ou  ihc  bank- 
rupt law,  31:  In  the  campaign  of  itttO.  43: 
on  romalnlns  tn  tho  Cabinet.  143 :  on  lbs 
map  contioversy,  ITl :  at  itocbralirr  In  1813, 
2)11 ;  at  .XnitoTer.  In  1813,  nr,  118 :  at  AlbaDT 
and  Vallej  Forge,  In  1»U.M3, 344:  In  Pan- 
en  II  Hall  on  the  OrciOD  qiiOi>llon,  S37 :  In  de- 
fence afihe  Treaty  of  H^aihln^n,  3B3,a«4i 
Ihal  Impati^d  to  John  .\danis  In  the  enlon, 
Wa-WS;  Hr.  llm'k's,Bla  pnhlle dlnner^n 
Phlumelphia,  SOB;  on  Ihe  Wllinol  Pnirlso, 
3U3-307:  on  Ihe  Orn{iiii  Dill,  3U;  at  Marsh- 


Mi;  fortheConeillallanandtheUi 
March,  1-«D.  401-4)0 :  on  tin    '  " 
Heaxured,"  4MI-418,  va-m. 


l-«0. 401-4)0:  on  tlie"Oiiiiipromlaa 

33:  Mr.Webster'a 

the  New  York  P1I- 


lyinLof  the 
GSi :  at  Ca- 


SrlinFcsdnil.  IBM.  486; 
uflJOn.  1HS1,  BUI-.IDS:  I 
coriier-Bloiie  of  Ihe  CapL. ..,  — , , 

Son  SprincT  In  ISSl,  fill ;  at  Harrl^hnrg,  In 
KTiS,  SVT:'  nl  .\nuapu1Ie,  In  18j2,  G^;  In 
Faneoll  Hall,  (111 ;  at  reception  In  Boston, 
■  ■      "1;  at  reception  at  Uanh- 


July. 

neia,  I 
Spencer,  Eai  . . 

Colonel  Kil wards.  IL  SO. 
SpENcmi,  Jud;^  Ambhose 


from,  Imposed  apnn  bj 
^rarrom.l.  m, 


1.  Setu,  III 
ioifto,  J/c,  Mr.  Wcbstrr'a  rccepllon  at. 
r.  U.  SIS,  070. 


',  I.  SBS, '' 
bidiHiglt 
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Btaih.et.  Mr.  afterward  Karl  of  Derby. 
mak«H  Mr.  \Vebrtier'8  acqnafutance  iu  1834- 
*S5.  I.  213:  liirt  reniarkft  in  the  Uonfte  of 
Cummons  on  the  Treaty  of  IMS,  ii.  153, 161. 

Stanzas,  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  death  of  hie 
Inflint  Kou,  i.  230. 

Stark.  General,  his  opinion  of  Ebeneser 
We  belter,  i.  8. 

Staunton,  Va..  letter  to  the  citizens  of,  ii.  486. 

Btevkn'bon.  Mr.,  minister  to  England,  ii.  118. 

Stevkxson,  J.  Thomas,  speech  at  Mr.  Web- 
ster's reception  in  Boston,  1852,  il.  681. 

STpcKTON,  Mr.  (Senator),  opposes  extension 
6f  miliUrT  Jurisdiction,  i.  lia 

Stockton,  Commodore,  letter  ftom,  i.  401. 

Storrr.  Bellamy,  letter  f^om,  i.  878. 

Story,  Joseph,  letters  from,  1. 110, 814 ;  mem- 
ber of  MBH}>achusetts  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 179:  letters  to.  808;  writes  Mrr<. 
Webster's  onituary,  815;  requests  Mr. 
Ticknor  to  write  a  review  of  Mr.  Webster's 
epeeches.  408:  death  of,  ii.  251. 

Stoart.  Professor  Moses,  letter  to,  respect- 
inir7th  of  March  speech,  IL  439;  letter  to, 
oh  public  matters,  470. 

Stubbs,  Mr.,  his  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  secret  service  ftind  in  1842.  ii.  282.2<<t3. 

Sulh  Treasury,  oriirin  of.  1.  667;  passes  the 
Senate,  669 :  reCMiacted  in  1846,  ii.  289. 

Sullivan.  William,  letters  to,  i.  438,  615; 
letters  from,  515. 

Sujireme  C\>urt^  chants  in,  proposed  in  It^, 
t.  214-216. 

Syracuife,  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Webster  invited  to  speak 
at,  U.  609. 


TABER.  accuswl  of  robbery  of  Major  Qood- 
ridL'e,  i.  172.  178. 

Taney.  KotiSR  B..  Secretary  of  the  Treasure-, 
i.  477 :  slirns  an  order  tor  the  removal  of  the 
public  di'posits,  477;  reasons  assi^ed  for 
this  action.  AW. 

Tappan,  Jamej*.  swond  schoolmaster  of  Mr. 
Wi-b^t«T.  i.  It.  15. 

Tanf,  of  IHlfi.  1.  1.V2.  l.'W :  hill  of  1824.  907  - 
2I.'i:  Mr.  Wch-tt-r's  p«i«iiioii  th<'n'on,  2()7: 
bill  of  l-^JS,  ;«7;  Mr.  \V»'h.*t«'r^  position 
theroon.  .'K7.  tWS ;  opposition  «>!  South  I'uro- 
linrt  to  th«'. 'C)2,  :J.V);  niO(litio:iti<>iis  of.  in 
18."]l-*3v>,  411-413;  incidental  debate  on.  il. 
32.  :W:  Mr.  \Vt'b:«ter'!*  i«pt'.-che>  upon,  iu 
1S12.  2**. 

Tainton.  Lord.    (•'?"  LAnoT'«  iikkk.v 

Tayi^>ii.  John,  ii*  injured  by  the  lluuu'arian 
Bull.  ii.  r.7:».  «7»i. 

Tayi.or.  Lyiha.  h«'r  ebanictiT,  II.  WW;  Iht 
account  of  Mr.  Wch-r«T.  w.*i.  IiJWJ. 

Tayloi!.  (;.'n«'r:ilZA('ii  m:y.  votr  nf  thank-«  t<», 
il.  '.W.  ivri:  pro)>!iliilitv  of  hi-  bcc<»minu' 
pp'-Hlcnt.  'V*y.  -{Ki ;  hlr"  iiorninaJion  un>ati!«- 
facti^v  t«>  Mr.  \Vci>>%tcr.  .'t'o :  nn»vcn)cnt  of 
Mr.  W.'b-t.'i'x  \i*\v  York  rricn«l»»  in  his  fa- 
vor. .'t-Ml ;  -roJiml-  for  bl"  noniin.ition,  3-17, 
,T:JS:  h«»  1««  n»»nnnat''tl.  ."n'SJ  :  ruibarni-snienl 
«»f  Mr.\Vfl>*t'ri»n  arroin.i  nfhi-  iioininaiion. 
JMO;  Mr.  \Ni-l»«i«'r  i«*ii)H:n)' in'- lii«*  cli-ctlon. 
:UI  :MT;  .Mr.  WMi-t'i- <>piMi»>ii  i-fliinj. '>!.'>. 
8I»):  bis  elcctinn.  :r.O:  'loM''t  «•»  tt>  III"  pol- 
icy. :!">■> ;  hi-  p'lin  lor  aviiiiiij'<j  the  flavny 
Contn>vi'i-\,  .f:*! :  -ti^tnii-  lh.*  con«»iltut|.'n 
of  raliloriiia  to  Coi  jn--.  :?.>^:  fiu-trati-s 
till'  l."p''/  •■x]><'flition.  til;  iLvith  of.  41^^: 
ill-  cli-inct-r  a-  a  htit-  -:i'»p.  ll>:  tril.ui<« 
t»>  hi-  i"!»;ini't.'r  l\v  Mr  Uch-f.'-.  l:*^:  bl^ 
plan  «'f  -''tliin  !  »l'«*  ilitlit  :lii<>-  oi  iln-  cnuii- 
tr\.    IT.l;    apii.'int-   ;in  a.:<iil   l>    lluiu'arv. 


TV'*'/ !.•<'/»  ".  I-fhtnii'^  of.  cnntiovtTsy  n-i:anl- 
liii:  a  ri;:lit  of  wav  acn»t*t*  the.  Ii.  5W  ,'>JG. 


Hen-regiment  BW.W.  8S1,  8S8. 

Territory  aequtrea  from  Ifexica^  gorei 
of,  U.  359,  et  geo.,  896.  440.  451. 

Texas,  achieves  Its  independence,  i.  5S9 ;  in- 
dependence acknowledged  bv  the  Uoited 
States.  531 :  Mr.  Webster^e  Views  on  an- 
nexation of.  560 ;  annexation  propoAed.  609. 
670 ;  negotiation  for  a  loan,  57n ;  anufxadon 
of,  ii.  §10,  227.  %*U  944.  dl6-249:  admit- 
ted  into  the  Union.  352,  253;  disputed 
boundary,  898.  896,  440,  446.  447,  4M :  rela^ 
tions  to  the  slavery  controversy,  803 ;  b<mn- 
dary  fixed  by  Ibe  Compromise  of  18S0L  476 : 
controversy  concerning  the  booiidaiy  of. 
646,  547 :  letter  to  the  Govemor  of.  547. 

Thatbr,  John  Eliot,  his  generosity  to  Mr. 
Webster,  il.  692. 

Tuomas.  Charles  Hehrt,  letter  to,  aboat 
Marshfleld  affairs,  i.  551 ;  letter  to,  fh>m 
England,  11.  6;  letters  to,  respecting  his 
brother's  sickness  and  death,  at.  851  4U; 
letter  to,  regarding  Mrs.  AppIeton*s  death. 
827:  letter  to,  concerning  his  mother's 
death,  876 ;  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  recep- 
tion at  Marshfleld.  818 ;  Mr.  Webster's  con- 
fidence in  him.  665 ;  present  at  Mr.  Web 
stcr's  death-bed,  708. 

Thomas,  Mnt.  C.  Ef.,  letters  to,  regarding  N. 
Ray  Thomas,  ii.  86-39. 

TuoxAS.  Captain  John,  his  fiu-m  at  Marsh- 
fleld. i.  220,  221 ;  sells  hi>«estote  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, 427 ;  continues  to  live  on  the  place. 
427,428. 

Thomas.  Mrs.,  death  of,  il.  876. 

Thomas,  Nathaniel  Rat.  Mr.  Webster's 
airent  on  his  Western  lands,  i.  671 ;  iHne^s 
and  death  at  Washington,  ii.  33 ;  correspond- 
ence relating  to  his  siclcnesa  and  aoaih, 
84-41. 

Thompson.  Thomas  W.,  Mr.  Webster's  first 
master  in  the  law.  i.  47,  48. 

Thrasher,  John  S.,  an  American  pricKmer 
in  Si>ain.  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  his 
case,  ii.  .V»7. 

Ticknor.  George,  first  meets  Mr.  Web*tfr. 
i.  61:  luni^ht  Greek  by  Ezeklcl  Wfbtiior. 
(J8 ;  hin  re:nlnl-ciMice.««  of  Mr.  W««bp:er  at 
rortsniouth.  STj  ;  his  nt>tlcc  of  Mr.  Wfb- 
HtcrV  Phi  B«ttt  Kappa onii ion,  Wi;  r«»coIli'i  - 
tloii?.  of  Mr,  Wfbsterat  Wa-hin-jton  in  ISl-'i 
!;{."> :  ncollectiouB  of  Mr.  Wcb-icr  in  1M!«. 
llil  ;  account  of  Mr.  Wrb-trr't*  nneption 
i>f  Mr.  Calhoun  iu  1S"A).  17«;  account  t.f  Mr. 
Wcb>it«T*s  I'lymoulh  oration.  11^J;  ucrount 
of  .Mr.  \Vcl)-ior'e«  arinini**"'  of  GiM><in»  **. 
OiriWn. 'iV\. '21' ;  account  of  Mr.  Wib*f«»r"!» 
vi^it  ro  M.ulii-or  and  Ji-tTiT'Son.  *.^^2;  Iciro 
to.  '2-21.  2.'«  2:i4,  2.'>7.  2:.H.  3lM>.  314.  HVJ.  3*4. 
an.  tim.  ii.  1«;  Icfiers  from.  i.  *iiv  v*Ml.  ;h»;. 
371;  bis  account  of  tii»*  Diinker  Hill  «tni- 
tlon.  'iU<:  his  account  of  the  .\dani**  and.lcf- 
f»'rson  ooniniiMuorati«>n.  274  ;  nMnlnij^rrncf* 
of  Mr.Wi'l^-tcrat  thetiuuMifliisuiM-  H<|.>a(h. 
311;  vi-i;-  Mr.  Wcb>;er  at  \N  a-hiiijrtiu. 
.'I2.5;  writ**-  a  review  of  .^I^.  \N  il>-i.>rV 
bpr.'-hif.  4<i;-i;  hi^accouni  oiMr.  W  i  J-ii-r'- 
fiMliiiir  on  tlie  nnnexa:i<in  i»r Texan,  il.  'iifi; 
Icrur  to.  n'janliiiL'  iiujulriih  abo  :i  tlif 
John  Adam**  sptcdi.  tKO;  hi-  n-colli  i-iinn* 
ol  Mr.  Wi'h.-tcr  afti-r  Ihi-  ih.nh  of  hir<  m>ii 
uml  <laui.'hi«r.  :jJ:t;  IciiiT  tt».  :,"*» ;  hMi«'r  t«'. 
on  till*  compronii-i"  of  1H.V).  4(i:l ;  h-.ter  To, 
on  jnihlic  ni.'ittcr-.  471 ;  l<Miert  \  rt  -pcrrlii.' 
the  toui- of  •"  flu-  lliiNi-ro  inii  !.•  iter.  *  :.;;7; 
hi*  acciMint  <»f  Mr.  NVih-iiM*»  la^t  \i-it  to 
B»i-tiiii.  »i71.  «)7'.' ;  hi.'  arrniml  «»l"  Mr.  \\\-h- 
-ti-r  If  Mtr-hrn'l  1  ill  Scptt-iil>.T.  lVc>.  ».TT- 
j.**  I ;  hi-  an-ouiilof  Mr.  XVd'-ler't'  la>i  ill- 

TicKNou.  Mr.4.  George,  letters  to,  i    isO,  'Zn. 


IOI._mSM,ll.Sll;  kttar  oTHn.  WebMe 

[1m,  her  actom 
It  IhnhflsU  i 

TTppuniiKW  Civil,  politlnl  orguilntlona  li 

TWfida.  O.,  Ttollsd  br  Hr.  Wctotar  In  I83T.  I 

GH. 
TanAifltr.  WtbOa't  famUv,  U.  saO-SSt. 
TSofV,  of  IIBS,  amblgnltim  concemlni;  i)ii 

Hortliauleni  boon&cj,  il.  «; 

Inpe-HiiUIiro,  Sn ;   parmcDt  ol 

and«r   Ihs   luter.  Sii    wllta 

—        "Il  Or«l  -  ■    ■     ■ 


Indcmnllj 


•teoed,  till  dfllw>  l}|"jli.  III  thi 
133-171;  ntlflciDiiiii-  I'lihanj-iM 
Mckcd  In  Ihs  LorKlnii  fhTwilrle, 


KI.  731 

VALLET  FOBQB,  ipMch  at,  in  IBH,  II. 
MS. 
Vad  Bunxn,  UasriK,  liMd  oT  Oaoanl  Jict 
■on'a  CsbuseL  I.  an ;  hli  InitrnclloDa  coo- 
cerntiuieolonlaltnila.Ml ;  nominated  mla- 
later  to  Bnaland,  ana  nlictad  bj  Bonate, 
4tt;  poller  of  the  ntestlon,  Ulj  oamnni- 
Dicalei  reaohitloii*  contalaltur  libel  on  Mr. 
Wcbalrr,  4>9 :  candldalo  tor  tfie  presldmn, 
Ml  :  ateclcd  Prealdent.  MO;  aasuiuei  (be 
oSn.  G5I ;  snmmoDt  a  apodal  gtaalon  oT 
Caii|,'rcv»,  (MS ;  bin  poaltlon  on  Uia  gnec- 
llonaof  tbo  daj.  SU:  metuea  onthvfliian- 
cce,  066;  tIswiod  tbeanncxaltaQotTeua. 
ATO;  nifl§»a|7e  on  floaiicn,  alc^  IL  AS,  OB; 
opposed  to  the  Bnoaiatloii  of  Texaa,  ML 


'■rmi 


,...  , U.ilO. 

EiFLANCK.  OiTLTAic  C,  lalndnces . 
lodliytha  tariff.  1.4411. 


or  Tth  of  Hatch 


■'Veto,"  of  the  h 


I.  143;  otblllfoilntenuiMm- 


tloDlDpDbnc1IAi,l.N0.3__ 
f iirtrii,  detabu  Koaanth  at  reqnaatof 

trla.  11.  101 ;  relaaaea  Koaanth  at  reqnf 

United  Blatea.  Sfl|. 
TuBiiEr.  HoFKiMi  L..  hit  amendmant  of  ttaa 

Compronilaa  plan.  II.  44S. 
Ttlbs,  Jobh,  becomga  Preildml.  li.ffr,  aS; 

rataina  tbe  Cabinet,  (i);  hia  noelilon  rc- 

apecllng  a  national  bank,  TO;  lobias  tba 

Mil  to  eitabllsh  a  bank.  Tl  ;   Tetiiei   the 

Cabinet  bfaak>  nn.  »™S?"etif°'  lo'jl* 

C^adabordfr,  NT;  hli  ccmne  onlbeKhode 

■ -■— 1,  ISg;   Mp  nliC 

eatT  of  Waahlnjd 

, _...eral  Caaa'a  cont... 

log  theOnlninple  Treatj,  181;  deni.unwc 
bTlheWblEa.  W7;  bin  rclatlona  wlib  lead 
tiut  DemocnWi.  MO ;  onrla]  nlalion-  -•■' 
Mr.  Webalcr,  til ;  bta  letti:»  on  the 
nation  of  tbe  latior,  til-aia. 

rpnoK,  dl!.Bolullon  orihreatenrf.! 


the  chanerortbe  bank,  1c 
bill  lopglabUib  a  nation. 
11.71;  of  the  bill  In  prat 
railon.  In  1311,  0 

l°m 
VlrgtrUa  fail.  Mr.  JeBBraon'a  i 

V^iieaaited  Utdithntb^r  eaae,  I 
qoeatlon  of  lu  oilglnil  lonml 

WADSWORTEl,  Ur.,  Prasldsi 
Tork  AirricaUonl  Soclel; 
Webater  to  the  hi  r  at  Rocbei^l 


a  flacal  c 
immltt—  .. 


of  tbs  Nsw 
InTltee  Mr, 
r.  11,  333. 


>ni  the  antboritj  of  the  PrMl- 


ruucE.  J.,  and  olbei 
Vujn.  BoHiBT,  .edi 
Quarirrlg  Brrlnc.  1,  4 


ir    of    FhlladelpbU 
J. 
1.  »0-10S:Hr.  Web- 


C.inKresB  ciracernldB;  118,  ilT."  " 
nVir  aU\  ir^xke,  oii^n  of.  II.  WO ;  how  ei 

relalW  to.  '301.  Si^.  ;  termination  o^SI 
Wartield.  Sssar  R,  leller  U,  1,  SSJ. 
WtnitEX,  CuARua  H.,  latter  to,  11.  MS. 
WABREN.JOHS.and  oihera,  letter  to.  11,  M 
Warres,  Dr.  J.  MiKOif,  bU  accoant  of  U 


U3B.  BIS ;  acknonlcdicee  tbe  Indfn 
Of  Texaa,  B31 ;  dlapntea  with  (treat 
In  IMl,  11.  5*.  It  ig.  ;  boatUa  aiilti 
■rdOieat  Biitaln.01;  annaiet  Tei 
ntlallnna  with  Orrat  Britain  re 
US-341:  relationa  vitt 


cara«u,  US-341 ;  rel 


CDba,  HT-MS ;  aectina  tbe  releaae  of  Ko>- 
OloA,  or^olzeit  \\j  the  (Tomproralae  Bill,  11. 
nttca.  !T.  Y..  reception  of  Mr.  Wabater  at, 


office,  m. 
WAYHi.Mr.Jnulke.blB  addreaa to Kr. WeV 

BtaratBaTsnnah.  II.  BOS. 
WraaTaB.  Ihiiillr  of.  emigiatinn  from  Bng- 

W«B»T»Ii.  itra.  Ciaoima  La  Roi.  Mr.  Web-  , 
-ler'a  anWDd  wlPa.  1.  31S:  letter  to,  11.78; 
roTialonfbr,  Inberbnaband'BollI.ega;  at 
le  death-bed  of  her  bnahand.  8M,  ■m. 
:b»teb,  CnAiLia.  Inhnt  aon  of  Daniel 
TibBter,  1.  IW;  hiB  death.  SB;  epitaph,  II. 
_J1. 
WiaaTiB.  Dakih,,  birth  of.  I.  S;  pbjalcal 
.__.._  ...  _  _._,.,_  .......  -.  — agbt  to  read 

Til:  ft 
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14 ;  flnt  Bchoolmastcn.  14-16 ;  his  fli- 
ther^is  decialon  to  edacatc  him,  17;  sent 
to  Exeter  Academy,  18 ;  inability  to  make 
Khool  declamations,  18,  19 ;  promotion  at 
Exeter,  19 ;  leaves  Exeter.  31 ;  placed  with 
Dr.  Wood,  22 ;  anecdote  of  hie  bay-makins; 
when  a  scbool-boy,  S3 ;  enters  Dartmontn 
CoUe;^,  S3,  S4 ;  lore  of  reading,  S4,  35 ;  caa- 
tlon  to  be  observed  respecting  his  coUep^e 
history,  26-28;  college  standuig  for  flrst 
two  years,  81 ;  write**  verses,  81.  32  ;per- 
anadcs  his  father  to  educate  Ezeklcl.  32-84 ; 
growth  of  his  character,  85 ;  exertions  to 
earn  money  in  colle^,  86 ;  college  standing; 
for  last  two  years,  37,  86 ;  his  correspond- 
ence in  1800. 38 ;  Fourth  of  Jnly  oration  in 
1800,  89 ;  enlo;;y  on  his  class-mate  Simonds, 
89,  40  ;  his  college  appointment,  when  grad- 
oatcd,  41,  42:  collo;je  friendships,  42,  43; 
his  opinions  about  his  college  acquirements, 
44-46:  enters  a  lawyer's  office  in  Salisbunr, 
47:  life  as  a  law-student  in  Salisbury,  48; 
obliged  to  relinquish  bis  law  studies,  49 ; 
goes  to  Frycburg  to  teach  a  school,  00; 
earns  money  by  copying  deeds.  60,  51 ; 
gives  his  school  salaiV  to  his  brother,  61 ; 

g personal  appearance  and  manners  in  1803, 
1-58;  reatling  at  Fryeburg,  68,  54;  de- 
clines a  permanent  enf;a^>ment  as  teacher, 
64.65;  adheres  to  the  law,  54,  55;  begins 
Coke,  56 ;  hiii  opinion  of  Coke  as  a  text- 
book for  beginners,  56  ;  his  niading  in 
1804,  57-^:  declin<f8  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem,  60 ;  feelings  about  his  profession,  60 ; 
thinks  of  going  to  thfe  city  of  New  York, 
62;  detcnninos  to  lini»«li  hU  studies  in 
Boston.  62,  &i ;  applies  to  bo  received  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Qore,  63,  64;  reading  in 
1804.  66,  67:  takes  charge  of  Ezeklers 
school  for  a  short  time,  67,  68 ;  Journey  to 
Albany  in  1805.  68,  69;  oifered  a  clorki^hip, 
dO^etseq.;  refh^>es  it,  60;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Boston.  78 ;  bcL'ins  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Bof>cawen,73:  purchaseof  1>ooks 
in  1803.  73;  life  In  B<)i»eawen,  74;  his  esti- 
mate of  the  K*i,'al  prof»'Hnlon.  74,  75 ;  flrst 
speech  at  the  bur,  75,  76 ;  flrst  case  before 
Ju(ii;e  Smith.  76;  spcet'Ji  in  a  murJer  cash 
in  180>1.  76,  77;  first  encounter  with  Jere- 
miah Mat!i(m,  77 ;  contributes  to  Boston 
Anthdom/.  77,  78;  removes  to  Portsmouth. 
78;  political  principles  prior  to  1812.  78-80; 
writes  a  political  pamphlet  in  1804,  79; 
Fourth  of  July  oratlDn!*  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1806,79;  "personal  appearance  in  1807, 
81 ;  marriage,  82. 83 ;  his  happiness  at  Ports- 
mouth, 84-fi(J:  his  professicmal  antagonism 
to  Mr.  Jeri'iniah  Ma^on,  86-90;  his  account 
of  Mr.  Mason,  6^;  begins  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politicf,  90,  91 ;  pamphlet  on  the 
Embargo  in  1807,95;  delivers  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration.  96;  his  views  respecting 
American  literature  in  1800.  97:  delivers  a 
Fourth  of  Julv  oration  in  1812,  10*-107;  op- 
posed to  the  War  of  1812,  102.  et  /tea.  ;  his 
views  on  naval  defence  in  1812, 104 ;  delegate 
to  Rockingham  Convention,  107;  writes 
the  memorial.  107;  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Madison's  Administration,  106 ;  chosen 
Representative  in  Congress,  109;  flrst  as- 
sociates in  Conun'ss,  109;  introduces  reso- 
lutions respecting  the  French  Decrees,  109, 
118 ;  his  position  in  Congress  at  his  flrst  ses- 
sion, 114 ;  loses  his  property  by  flr<!,  115; 
goes  to  Wa8hiu;j:ton,  December,  1813,  115: 
opposition  to  the  war.  117;  opposes  ex- 
tension of  military  jurisdiction,  118 :  his 
speech  on  the  suoject,  118-120;  spet*ch  on 
the  war,  120-124;  his  views  ^'^pecting  the 
Embargo,  125;  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the 


repeal  of  the  Embargo,  138-130 ;  his  posi- 
tion on  protective  tariff  in  1814,  ISO,  181 ; 
practice  ui  the  Supreme  Court  in  1814, 18S; 
opinion  of  Chief-Jostioe  ICarshall,  ISS;  vis- 
its  Judge  Washington  &t  Mount  Vernon, 
133 ;  relations  to  wirtford  Convention,  1S5 ; 
situation  and  occupations  at  Washington 
in  1815, 136, 186 ;  opposition  to  the  Admin- 
istration in  1815, 186, 187 ;  position  respect- 
ing a  new  hind-tax,  138-188;  position  re- 
specting conscription,  139 ;  views  in  rmard 
to  a  national  bank,  141 ;  speech  a^nst  bill 
to  incorporate  a  national  bank,  14S;   op- 
poses reconsideration  of  Bank  Bin,  14ft; 
flivors  the  new  bill  of  1815,  148,  144 ;  hie 
financial  views  in  1815, 144, 145 ;   rejected 
to  Congress,  147:  called  home  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  daughter,  147:   his  views  re- 
specting the  Bank  Bill  of  1816,  147,  148 ; 
speech  on  this   bill,  148-160;   introduces 
resolution   requiring  payment  of  pnblic 
dues  in  coin,  160;  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, 151 ;   relations  to  tariff  of  1B16,  IBS, 
158;  views  regarding  the  use  of  steam  bat- 
teries, 158,  154 ;  challenged  by  John  Ran- 
dolph, 154, 155 ;  determines  to  leave  Porte- 
mouth,  166 :  removes  to  Boston,  166 ;  en- 
gagements in  the  Supreme  Court,  157, 166 ; 
goes  to  Washington,  December,  1816, 157 ; 
recalled  by  sickness  of  his  daughter  Grace, 
157 ;  returns  to  WashingKm,  18B;  views  re- 
specting the  encouragement  of  internal  im- 
provements, 159;  leaves  Congress  in  1817, 
159;  devotes  himself  to  his  profession,  16B; 
his  position  at  the  Boston  bar,  159 ;  pro- 
fessional income.  169 ;  domestic  and  social 
life.  160;  birth  of  his  daughter  Julia,  161; 
invites    President    Monroe    to    visit   the 
North,  161 ;  his  life,  from  1817  to  1838, 183; 
his  professional  labors  during  that  period, 
162;  counsel  for  Dartmouth  College.  161- 
170;   defends  the  Kennistons  and  othero, 
accused  of  robl>ery,  171-175 ;  his  reception 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1820, 176 :  his  position 
as  a  lawyer  In  1820. 177;  delegate  to  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  Maf«a- 
chusettj*,  178 ;  his  part  in  its  work,  180-190; 
discourse  at  Plymouth.  190-196;  his  previ- 
ous orations,  190:  the  fitness  of  this  occa- 
sion to  call  out  his  powers,  191 ;   doscrip- 
ti(m  of  his  oration  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  192, 198 ; 
letter  from  Mr.  Adams  ibcmt  it,  198;  letter 
from  Chancellor  Kent,  IM ;    professional 
labors  in  1821,  196;  argues  case  of  Za  t/!*?/4tf 
Eug&nie,  196;  defends  Judge  Prescott  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  S<'nate,  196,  197; 
nominated  to  Congre.H<i  fhim  Boston,  197, 
198;  is  elected,  198 ;  returns  to  Congress  in 

1823,  199;  relations  with  Mr.  Clay,  900; 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Judidanr  Oom- 
niitt(;e,  200 ;  his  interest  in  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, 200,  201 ;  offers  resolution  for  ap- 
pointment of  agent  to  Greece.  901;  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  901-908:  no  vote 
taken  on  his  proposition,  205 ;  wide  dlflta- 
slon  of  hit*  speech,  905 ;  his  own  views  of 
it  in  1831,205.  206;  position  on  the  tariff 
questiou  in  1824  and  previously,  907,  908, 
913;  reply  to  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  the  tar- 
iff, 210-212;  position  at  the  head  of  tbe 
Judiciary  Committee,  214 :  opposes  changes 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  214-216 :  engaged  in 
the  steamboat  case.  Gibbons  wt.  Ogaen,  216, 
217;  interest  in  the  presidential  e^tion  of 

1824,  218 ;  prefers  Mr.  Calhoun  as  candi- 
date, 218 ;  hanl  work  in  winter  of  1838-'94, 
219;  again  elected  to  Congress  fh>m  Boe- 
ton,  220;  &v*t  sees  Marshficld  estate,  930; 
becomes  a  regular  summer  visitor  at 
Marshficld,  221 ;    visit  to  Joffors<Bi   and 
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Madtson,  S82--S96;  loses  an  infknt  bod,  2S8; 
■tanxat  on  the  ieath  of  taU  child,  280 ;  cor> 
respondence  in  winter  of  1S^^25,  280,  et 
feg, ;  his  Badness  at  this  time,  280 :   rela- 
ti(>0B  to  the  presidential  election  of  1825, 
286,  286:   interview  with  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  subject,  287;  advice  to  Mr.  Warfleld 
as  to  his  vote,  287,  288;   in  ftivor  of  con- 
tinnation  of  Cnmbcrland   Road,  239-241 ; 
his  Coarse,  how  re^rdod  iu  the  West,  241 ; 
introdaces  *'  Crimes  Act  '^  of  1825,  242 ;  de- 
termines to  support  the  new  Administra- 
tion, 242;  makes  the  acqoaintauce  of  sev- 
eral yoang  Englishmen,  243;  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  JDenison,  248-247;  delivers 
an  address  at  layintr  comer-ntone  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  248;  anecdote  concerning 
compositiun  of  the  oration,  250;  care  In  hit 
formal  orations,  252 ;  love  of  Saxon  words, 
252 :  makes   a  trip   t^   Niagara.  2S4 ;  de- 
scribes his  emotions  at  the  cataract,  256 ; 
passes  the  summer  at  Sandwich,  266;  at- 
tends Congress,  December,  1825,  256 :  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor, 
256-260  :  introduces  a  bill  to  amend  the  Jn- 
diciaiT,  261;  his  speech  on  this  bill,  268; 
his  views   on   sending  commissioners  to 
Panama,  260;  his  speech  on  this  subjei't, 
266;  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dcnison,  207- 
273;  incessantly  ocaipied  in  the  winter  of 
1825-'26,  274;  pronounces  a  eulogy  on  Ad- 
ams and   Jener>on,  274;  bis   appearance 
on  this  occasitm  described  by  Mr.  Ticknor, 
274-276;  authority  for  the  fpeech  attributed 
to  Mr.  Adams,  276 :  correspondence,  276- 
280;  elected  to  Congress  from  Boston  for 
the   third  time,  280,  281:    reports  a  bill 
for  uniform  system  of  bank ruptcy.  282:  ar- 
gument iu  case  of  Ogden  vs.  Sannders,  288 ; 
position  on  controversy  with  the  State  of 
Oeor>da,  288 ;  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 
285 :  position  on  bill  to  regulate  trade  with 
Britifh  colonies,  286;  engagements  in  the 
Supreme  Conil,  287,  288 ;  counsel  in  prose- 
cuting Spanish  claims,  287 ;  proposed  trans- 
fer to  the  Senate,  288;  relation  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams,  389,  290:  drawn 
more  and  more  into  public  life.  290,  291 ; 
qucslion  of  transfer  to  the  Senate.  292-296 ; 
is  elected  to  the  Senate,  296 :  some  of  his 
friends  wish  Itim  to  remain  Ui  the  House, 
296 :  correspondence,  9SS,  et  seq. ;  his  wife's 
illnefrs  and  deatb,d04.  et  $«q.;  bis  correttpond- 
ence  at  this  time,  ^,  eitea.;  proceeds  to 
Washin^itou,  306 ;  returns  toNew  York,  311 ; 
his  appearance  at  his  wife's  fhneraL,  314; 
disposition  of  his  children  after  his  wife's 
death,  816,  317:  interest  in  his  sons'  wel- 
Ikre,  317, 818;  again  in  court,  819;  his  views 
concerning  the  future  life,  821 ;  receives  a 
visit  from  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Prescott, 
828 ;  longs  for  home.  324 ;  his  feelings  after 
his  wife's  death,  325 :  sorrows  of  his  life, 
326.  336:  his  iutnrect  In  the  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Revolntionarv  officers.  336 ;  receives 
a  letter  from  one  of  these  olflcers,  327;  his 
relations  to  the  tariflT  of  18*28,.  327,  328 ;  re- 
ceives a  public  dinner  at  Fanrnil  Hall,  828; 
bis  sj)eecn  on  that  occasion,  328,  829;  keeps 
aloof  from  the  presidential  contCi^t  of  18&3, 
829;  his  views  of  the  accession  of  Jackson, 
880;  attacked  bv  supporters  of  Jackson, 
830,  831 :  his  relations  to  parties  at  this 
time.  831 ;  prosecutes  one  of  his  ai^sailants 
for  libel,  &1-338:  importuned  to  deliver 

f»ublic  addresses,  333,  334;  popular  curlos- 
ty  to  soc  and  hear  him,  334 ,  delivers  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Asnocia- 
tlon,  884;  preitldes  at  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  DIflhsion  of  Useflil  Ejiowledge,  884 ; 


efforts  for  Mr.  Adamses  reflection.  885; 
again  in  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
vol ;  opinions  of  General  Jacuon,  887,  ^ ; 
letters  to  Mrs.  Bzekiel  Webster,  8^  880 : 

gves  a  description  of  the  inatiguration  of 
eneral  Jackson,  840 ;  the  death  of  his 
brother,  841 ;  his  grief  for  the  loss,  848 ;  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Mason, 848;  cares  and  unties  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  brother,  844 ;  marries 
a  second  time,  345 ;  attentions  to  Mr.  Wirt, 
in  Boston.  346 ;  his  views  regarding  the  Pres- 
ident's power  of  removal  ft-om  office,  847, 
349 ;  absent  from  Washington  when  Footers 
resolution  was  introduced,  865;  hears  Mr. 
Hayne's  first  speiH^h,  356:  replies  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  356;  his  preparation,  356;  second 
speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  357-^ ;  third 
speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  859 ;  letters 
referring  to  these  speeches,  870-Srt6;  pre- 
sents a  petition  for  aid  to  the  South  Caroli- 
na C^nal  and  Railroad.  867 ;  his  remarks  on 
presenting  the  same,  868;  correspondcnc<'. 
870-877:  views  of  Lord  Byron's  character, 
872 ;  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Knapps 
for  murder,  8Km)86  ;  his  arcument  and  its 
effect,  384 ;  in  the  character  of  a  lawyer, 
886;  first  regarded  as  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  S86 ;  his  desire  for  the  position, 
887:  his  popularity.  887,  888 ;  his  relations 
with  General  Jackson,  889 ;  why  never 
nominated  for  President,  890 ;  supports  Mr. 
Clay,  890,  891.  894;  bis  relations  to  anti- 
mae^onry,  392:  solicited  to  become  the 
candidate  of  the  antimasons,  898 ;  accepts 

Enblic  dinner  in  New  York.  394 ;  introduced 
y  Chancellor  Kent,  895;  his  speech  on  this 
occasion.  396 ;  contemplates  a  Journey  to  the 
West.  397;  acquiesces  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay,  398 ;  correspondence  on  the  subject 
of  the  nomination,  398-103;  his  feelings  on 
the  subject,  ^escribed  by  Mr.  Ketchum,  404 ; 
makoh  little  exertion  In  Congress  in  1831-'^ 
405 ;  supportHabill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  of  the  U.  S.,  405;  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  405,  406;  piircnases  his 
father's  Atrm.  406 ;  interest  in  Mr.  Mason's 
removal  to  Boston,  407;  correspondence, 
406-408:  article  reviewing  his  speeches,  by 
Mr.  Ticknor,  408, 409 ;  in  &vor  or  protective 
tariff,  411 ;  taken  no  part  in  the  debate  on 
this  subject  in  1831-'32, 413. 414 ;  his  position 
in  regard  to  a  national  Ivank,  414 :  his  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  415:  his  speech  on 
the  question  of  renewing  tne  charter.  416, 
416;  speech  on  ttie  President's  veto,  418; 
his  general  views  on  the  subject,  419,  420; 
votes  to  reject  Mr.  VKh  Bnren  as  minister 
to  England,  422 ;  reasons  for  this  vote,  428 ; 
correspondence  concerning  bill  of  1828  reg- 
ulating colonial  trade,  424 ;  gives  attention 
to  the  subject  of  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives, 426 ;  his  report  on  the  subjeot, 
426 ;  letter  from  Chancellor  Kent  on  the  sub- 
ject, 427;  purchases  estate  at  Marshffleld, 
427  ;  \iewB  on  nullification  movements  of 
South  Carolina,  432 ;  speech  at  Worcester, 
482,  483 ;  his  course  on  nea  ring  of  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  against  the  nnlli- 
flers,  43 1,  appendix,  590-692 ;  position  on  Mr. 
Clay's  Tartn  Compromise,  484,  435:  his  ob- 
jections to  that  measure.  486, 436 ;  aescribes 
aflhirs  in  Washington,  4^6;  position  on  t>io 
''  Force  Bill,"  440;  his  remarks  on  this  bin, 
440-442 ;  supports  the  Administration  in  tlie 
nullification  controversy.  448  ;  opposes  Mr. 
Clay's  ('ompromise,  444, 445 ;  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Clay's  Dill,  447 ;  introduces  resolutions 
relating  to  the  tariff,  447,  448:  reply  to  Mr. 
Calhoiui  on  nullification,  450.  451 :  differs 
with  Mr.  Clay,  451, 452;  speecn  against  Mr 
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ClaT*ti  Compromise,  463 ;  second  reply  to  Mr. 
Calboan,  464 ;  letters  in  18S8,  explaining  his 
coarse  at  this  time,  454, 466 ;  liis  opinions  on 
nolliflcation,  466,  457;  returns  to  Boston, 
400 :  absent  dartns;  General  Jackxon's  visit 
to  Boston.  460,  4«1 ;  j^oes  to  Albany,  461 ; 
TisiU  Mr.  Baers  form,  469;  goes  to  the 
West,  reception   at  principal  cities,  469; 

gablic  dinner  at  Cincinnati  463 ;  invitation 
■om  Mr.  Clay,  46i;  effect  ot  bis  visit  on 
party  feeling.  463,  451 ;  relations  with  Gen- 
eral JacktMin,  461 ;  remarks  on  Prei^ident 
Jackson*s  course,  4/66 ;  correspondence,  466- 
460 ;  his  financial  views.  470-4t 9 :  differs  with 
the  Administration  on  financial  questions, 
470, 474 ;  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, 479 ;  opinions  on  the  removal  of  the  de- 
f»osits,  479:  prei^ents  resolutions  of  a  meet- 
ng  in  Boston,  481 :  liis  remarks  on  the  state 
of  the  currency,  482.  483 ;  tenders  his  aid  in 
'reconstructing  the  national  bank.  483;  en- 
ters into  dl!*cusBion  of  the  subject,  483, 
484;  bringps  in  report  on  Clav's  censuring 
resolution,  485;  brin^  in  a  Gill  for  restor- 
ing the  deposits,  4^;  his  speech  on  tlie 
occasion,  4SH\  his  efforts  ineffectual,  487; 
his  reception  of  the  President's  protest, 
488,  489;  his  speech  on  the  protest.  490- 
498 ;  accused  of  interested  motives  in  his 
coarse.  493,  494;  his  personal  relations 
with  the  bank,  494  ;  resolutions  of  a  meet- 
ing containing  a  libel  on  him,  495 ;  calls  for 
the  reading  bf  the  resolutions.  495;  re- 
marks upon  them.  498 ;  letters  alludinfi^  to 
the  accusation,  497, 498:  becomes  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Wni^,  509 ;  as  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  in  1834,  501,  602; 
movement  in  Massachusetts  for  his  nom- 
ination, 5D3,  506 ;  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  503,  et  $eq.  ;  invited  to  a  public  diu- 
ner  in  Uarrisbur^  507 ;  attends  a  public 
entertainment  at  Bangor,  607 ;  invitations 
and  public  honors.  508  ;  relations  with  the 
Antiinasons  at  this  time,  SOS,  609;  letters 
alluding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Antimasuus, 
510 ;  does  not  receive  the  nomination,  511 ; 
letters  alluding  to  dispute  with  France, 
514,  515 ;  hi^  views  on  President  JacksonV 
course  toward  France,  515,  516;  opposes 
appropriation  for  defence,  517:  hin  part  In 
defeating  the  Koriiflcation  Bill,  517:  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  French  spoliations, 
518;  speech  on  power  of  removal  fn)m 
office,  518;  his  views  of  the  "cxpunjflng 
resolutions  ^^  of  Mr.  Benton,  519 ;  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank, 
6'^;  views  reti^arding  the  independence  of 
Texas,  522 :  receives  letter  irom  Judge 
Catron  on  Texan  affairs,  523:  views  re- 
specting the  antlslavery  agitation,  525; 
sentiments  on  the  slavery  question,  526, 
687;  on  receiving  petition  lor  emancipa- 
tion in  District  of  Columbia,  527 ;  presents 
petitions  of  the  kind,  527 ;  remarks  thereon, 
628 ;  his  wishes  re^farding  the  treatment  of 
these  petitions,  S'l'J ;  opposes  the  bill  to 
suppress  ''incenfllHry  publications,*^  580; 
fkvors  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas.  531  ;  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  Fortification  Bill,  531 ;  bis  speech  on  the 
subject,  531  ;  attacked  on  account  of  this 
speech,  532;  his  reply  to  these  attacks,  53*2, 
533;  attention  to  financial  questions,  534; 
his  views  of  the  state  of  the  currency,  535 ; 
not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  536 ;  on  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
posit banks,  530, 537 ;  returns  to  Marshflcld, 
638 ;  letters  rospcctingthc  vote  of  the  Mas- 
tachusetts  electors,  538 ;  he  receives  their 
rote,  689 ;  speech  on  the  "  Specie  Circular,** 


611 ;  expresses  his  ricws  <«  finance,  541* 
543 ;  presents  petition  for  establlshroent  of 
a  national  bank,  543:  waitin;^  hinaself  for 
the  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  54a.  M4 : 
protest  against  the  expunging  resolution, 
516-549;  presents  petiuons  for  emancipa- 
tion In  District  of  Colambia,  519 ;  tboaghts 
revert  to  Marshfield.  550,  551 ;  determine« 
to  resign  his  seat,  551 ;  hi*  fHcnds  oppose 
this  design,  554 :   Invitation  to    reception 
in  New  York,  5!>5 ;  Induced  to  forego  hi? 
intention  of  resisming,  555 ;  letter  respect- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  New  York 
reception,  536 ;  Ids  speech  at  the  reception, 
656-661   (reviews  the  political  situation); 
resistance    to   Executive   encroachmenbs, 
658;  personal  terms  witb  General  Jackson, 
550 ;  his  thorough  understanding  of  public 
finances,  559;  opposed  to  the  annexation  ol 
Texas,  560;  his  views  on  slavery,  560,  561 ; 
makes  a  tour  in  the  Wost,  562 ;  reception 
on  the  route,  662-561;    receives   a   letter 
trora  Mr.  Clay,  563 ;  meets  General  HarrI- 
son,  563;  his  return  to  Boston,  5&1;  rests 
at  Marsfaifleld,  565 :  opooses  Mr.\  an  Bureaus 
Administration,  566 ;  nis  speech  on  the  Sub* 
Treasury  scheme,  5iS7;  collision  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  567.  568;  diflrerence  between  bis 
financial  system  and  Calhoun's,  569  :  pre- 
sents petitions  against  annexatiim  of  Tex- 
as, 570 ;  his  protect  for  a  great  Western 
form,  571 ;  his  views  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  slavery,  572;  his  speech  on  thia 
subject,  573;  his  opposition  to  the  Sal>- 
Treasury,  673,  574 :  supports  the  bill  gnsnt- 
ing  preemption  rights  to  settlers,  575  ;  on 
the   aflkir   of  the  Commonwealth    Bank, 
575 :  correspondence  on  public  tonics,  576  ; 
desires   to   see  Texas   indepenaent,  678; 
letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  on  Uie  subject^  579; 
his  relations  to  the  presidency  in  1S39.  it, 
1, 2 :  proposed  for  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, 2,  3;  his  plan  tor  settling  the  North- 
east boundary  uispute,  3 ;  his  desire   to  go 
to  England,  4 :  ^\ni»  in  private  capacity,  4, 
5 :  enioarks  from  New  York,  5 ;  letter  Xc 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis  and  Mr.  C.  11.  Tiiomas 
describing  hii»  voyage  and  first  impressions 
5,  6;  his  arrival  announced  in  Liondon,  8; 
letters    from,    8-13;    atten»ls   airricultnral 
celebration  at  Oxfortl,  14;  letter  referring 
to  this  occasion,  15:  Journey  through  the 
Lake  country,  16 ;  letter  froml/owthcr  Cas- 
tle. 16;  letters  from  Scotland,  18:  marriage 
of  nis  daughter  in  London.  20 ;  the  impres- 
sion whicu  he  made  In  England,  20 ;  Mr. 
Carlyle's  description  of  him,  21 ;  account  of 
bis  visit,  by  Mr.  Eenyon,  22 :    Miss  Mit- 
ford's  account  of  his  visit  to  her,  26 ;   bis 

()arting  witb  Mr.  Denison,  27 ;  Mr.  Hal- 
am's  account  ofj27  ;  arrives  in  New  York 
on  his  return,  28:  again  drawn  into  po- 
litical life,  28;  his  remarks  on  English 
agriculture,  29 ;  reelected  to  the  Senate,  29; 
his  opinion  on  the  relations  of  the  white 
and  black  races,  30  ;  his  views  of  slavery, 
31 ;  his  remarks  on  the  right  of  petition, 
81 ;  introduces  the  outline  of  a  bankrupt 
•  law,  32;  stales  his  views  on  protective 
tariff,  33 ;  dlfi'ercnces  of  opinion  with  Cal- 
houn, 33 ;  his  interest  and  affection  for  N. 
Bay  Thomas,  33 ;  correspondence  on  sick- 
ness and  death  of  the  latter,  34-41;  tbe 
tenderness  of  his  nature,  41 ;  numerous  in- 
vitations to  deliver  political  addresses,  42; 
his  principal  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign, 42. 43 ;  correspondence,  43-46 :  neces- 
sary for  him  to  accept  office  of  Secretary  ol 
State,  47 ;  letter  from  General  Harrison  in 
regard  to  his  appointment,  48;  his  dauglitet 
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plead?  against  his  accepting  It,  49 ;  his 
coarse  directed  by  pablic  events,  50 ;  his 
reply  to  General  Harrison,  accepting  the 
office,  50,51 ;  letter  from  General  Harrison 
on  other  appointments,  53;  state  of  affairs 
with  Great  Britain  when  he  accepts  oiflce, 
53^ ;  his  motive  hi  entering  the  Cabinet, 
54 ;  his  views  of  the  questions  to  be  met,  56 ; 
speech  on  the  state  or  the  national  finances, 
56  ;  his  relations  with  John  Qalncy  Adams 
— letter  concerning  his  successor  in  the 
Senate,  66;  discussion  in  the  8enate  on  the 
reading  of  his  letter  of  resignation.  67;  at- 
tack upon  him  rebuked  by  Mr.  Clay,  58 ; 
private  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Boundary  quesUAa,  59-61 ;  cnterv  upon  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  61 ;  correspond- 
ence relating;  to  affairs  in  Rarope,  63,  68 ; 
deals  with  the  case  of  McLcod,  64,  65;  his 
instructions  to  the  Attorney-General,  65: 
his  duties  and  conduce  on  death  of  General 
Harrison,  67 ;  resumes  the  Mcleod  case, 
68;  answer  to  Mr.  Foz^s  demand  for  the 
release  of  McLeod^;  his  opinion  of  the  . 
course  of  the  New  York  court  in  the  case,  j 
69 ;  his  embarrassment  on  the  accession  of  • 
Tyler,  70 :  apprehends  difficulty  on  the 
bank  qne<*tion,  70,  71 ;  his  account  of  the 
bank  difficulty,  73-77 ;  his  views  on  press- 
ing the  qiiestlon  upon  the  President  after 
the  veto,  78.  79:  his  views  on  the  dissolu> 
tion  of  the  Cabinet,  81 ;  his  reasons  for  not 
resigning.  81 ;  his  course  in  the  McLeod 
case  attacked  in  Congress,  83 ;  recommends 
Mr.  Everett  as  minhter  to  England.  83 ; 
apprises  Mr.  Everett  of  his  nomination.  83, 
84 ;  his  emlMrrassing  position  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  propriety  of  his  remaining. 
^.  85 ;  prepares  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  ' 
case"  to  the  Federal  Courts,  85 ;  letter  to 
Mr.  Dorricn,  explaining  the  bill,  86;  his 
personal  discomfort  at  Washington  at  this 
time,  87, 88 ;  private  correspondence,  8a-03 ; 
IiIk  views  on  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary question,  Q4 ;  receives  intelligence  of 
Lord  Asbbnrton's  appointment,  94,  95;  de- 
termines on  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 
boundary  question,  98 ;  sends  Mr.  Sparks 
to  Maine,  99 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  on  the 
case  of  the  Creole,  99;  hears  from  Mr. 
Sparks  respecting  his  mission,  100;  letter 
to  Mr.  Everett  on  the  m^gotiations,  103; 
negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton  com- 
menc^Ml,  108 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  on  the 
case  of  tlie  Creole.  104 ;  makes  a  flylmr 
visit  to  Marshfleld,  107;  letter  describ- 
ing MarshAeld.  109 ;  returns  to  the  nego- 
tiations, 111  ;  communicates  the  views 
of  the  Maine  (Commissioners  to  Lord 
Ashburton  with  his  own  comments,  113: 
receives  Lord  Ashburton*s  reply,  114; 
agrees  upon  a  settlement  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton, 115 ;  communicates  the  plan  to  the 
Maine  Commissioners.  116 ;  satisfles  Lord 
Ashburton  on  the  points  of  pavment  to 
Maine  and  Maxsachusotts,  117 ;  his  views 
respecting  the  right  of  search,  118;  his  opin- 
ion of  the  nature  of  the  Creole  case.  130; 
stipulates  for  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
Juj'tice,  130;  di»«poses  of  the  cases  of  the 
Can)iine  and  the  Creole.  131 ;  the  principle 
for  which  he  contended  in  the  Creole  mat- 
ter, 133;  writes  a  letter  to  Lord  Ashburton 
on  impre:*smout,  138;  his  services  to  the 
country  in  these  negr)tiation«,  134,  1%; 
other  labors  as  Secrt'tary  of  State  the  same 
year.  135, 136 ;  relations  to  the  Ithode  Island 
difficulties,  136, 137;  harshly  tretite<l  by  hib 
own  partv,  137. 188 ;  attacks  on  his  course 
and  slanders  on  his  character,  138;   letter 


of  sympathy  from  Mr.  Frellnehnysen.  139 ; 
clamor  for  hie  resignation,  180, 181;  lettof 
fW>m  Mr.  Lawrence  advising  liim  to  resisD, 
181 :  In  possession  of  a  map  not  exhibilea 
during  the  negotiations,  ISl,  188;  writes 
the  President's  message  submitting  the 
treaty,  188 ;  his  satisfaction  when  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  137 ;  thinking  of  the  salt  hay 
at  Marshfleld  at  the  time,  187 ;  letter  frnm 
Mr.  Mason  regarding  his  remaining  in  the 
Cabinet,  188 ;  is  enconi^ed  to  remain  by 
numenms  public  men,  189 ;  invited  to  pnl^ 
lie  dinner  given  to  Lord  Ashburton,  140 ; 
spends  a  month  at  Marshfleld,  140, 141 ;  his 
treatment  by  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 
141 ;  declines  public  dinner  in  Boston,  141 ; 
speaks  his  mind  in  Fanenil  Hall,  143-145 ; 
apprehensions  of  disrespect  at  the  meeting, 
143:  the  effect  of  his  appearance  before  the 
audience,  148;  introduced  by  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  143;  his  speech,  148-145;  his  treAt- 
ment  by  the  Massachusetts  Whigs,  145, 146; 
anxiety  for  the  Whig  party,  146, 147 ;  receives 
flirewell  letter  fh>m  Lord  Ashburton,  147; 
writes  an  article  on  the  treaty,  147  :  com- 
ments on  his  course  in  the  late  negotiations 
made  in  the  British  Parilament,  153, 154-166, 
159, 161 ;  his  dispatch  relating  to  the  right  of 
search,  163, 168  ;  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett on  the  same  subject,  165:  bis  views  on 
the  map  controversy,  letter  to  Mr.  Everett. 
169 ;  speech  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  171 ;  propriety  of  his  remaining  in 
the  Cabinet,  173;  letters  to  Mr.  Everett 
c<»nceming  the  Oregon  dispute,  178,  176; 
proposes  a  mission  to  China,  remarkable 
predlcthm,  177 ;  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  on 
the  mission  to  China.  178 ;  his  instructions 
to  the  minister  to  China,  180 :  disavows  the 
capture  of  Monterey,  181 ;  correspondence 
with  General  Cass  relating  to  the  treaty, 
183-301 ;  on  General  Cass  tnrowing  up  Ins 
mission,  188;  resigns  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  State,  806 :  the  effect  (m  his  political  ca- 
reer of  remaining  in  the  Cabinet,  306,  307 ; 
on  the  tactics  of  tne  Whigs  after  the  breach 
with  President  Tvler,  307 :  his  views  on  a 
notional  bank  in  1848,  309.  310 ;  advises  the 
exchequer  plan,  310 :  his  wamin?  to  the 
Wlilgs,  310 ;  official  relation  with  President 
Tyler,  311 :  correspondence  with  President 
Tyler  on  his  resignation,  311-318;  receives 
a  public  dinner  at  Baltimore,  318 ;  state  of 
his  private  affairs.  314 ;  his  inability  to  ac- 
cumulate money.  814 ;  his  expensive  farm- 
ing and  generous  hospitalities,  315 ;  enjov- 
ments  of  private  life,  316 ;  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  at  home,  816,  817 :  his 
Marshfleld  estate,  the  house,  317 ;  addition 
to  his  house.  317,  318;  pleasures  of  the 
table-table-talk,319,  330;  his  ha^^t**.  early 
rising,  330,  331 ;  daily  life  at  Marn  •••Id,  m, 
333;  enjoyment  of  fishing  an fl  h«^"tiiig.  333; 
delivers  the  second  Bnnkei-  liiii  oration, 
333,  333 ;  attends  agricultural  fair  ar  Roch- 
ester, %i3;  his  speech  at  the  banquet. 
331:  his  relations  with  the  Whigs,  335,  386: 
attends  a  Whig  Convention  at  .\ndover, 
336,337:  speech  at  Andover,  337-339 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texts.  830; 
his  views  of  the  abolition  movement,  880; 
his  position  on  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  described  by  Mr.  Tlcknor, 
380-885;  death  of  his  granddaughter  Grace, 
385:  requested  by  Now  Hampshire  friends 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  usea  for  the  pres- 
idential nomlnathm— his  reply,  386-^8; 
correspondence  respecting  his  return  to  the 
Senate,  388, 389 ;  engaged  in  the  Glrard  will 
case,  340 ;  return  to  Boston  and  Marshfleld, 
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Ml ;  his  relations  to  his  party  on  the  aii- 
nezatioii  of  Texas,  9t!l\  advocates  the 
election  of  Mr.  Clay,  948 ;  his  speeches  dnr- 
\ug  tlie  campai^,  948,  944 ;  nis  political 
position  hencerorward,  945;  reelected  to 
tiie  Senate.  946 ;  the  misfortune  of  his  ab- 
sence I'rom  Congress  when  the  annexation 
of  Texas  wac  broached,  940.  947:  his  action 
in  n^i^ard  to  the  annexation,  947-949 ;  his 
Tiewtt  rcspeoiiui;  his  daty  on  the  slavery 

Saeiition,  948 ;  letter  to  his  son  referrini^  to 
le  annexation,  940  ;  passes  the  summer  at 
Marshficld,  961 :  pronounces  a  eulofiriam  on 
Judge  Stoij.  951 ;  his  oblections  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texat*,  958 ;  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  slavery,  954,  955 ;  his  views  re- 
specting the  boundary  of  Oregon.  956;  his 
influence  on  opinion  in  Europe,  957 ;  speech 
in  Fam-uU  Hall  on  the  On^irtm  controversy, 
957.  95K*  suffi^sts  the  boundary-line  after- 
*ward  adopt^,  960;  remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Oregon  question,  969 ;  correspond- 
ence alluding  to  the  same  matter,  960; 
calls  for  the  official  correspondence,  961 ; 
his  attitude  on  the  qnestiou.  961 ;  assailed 
in  Congress  for  his  course  as  Secretary  of 
State.  969 ;  defends  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton. 968-265;  indi?nati(>u  at  tlie  attacks 
made  upon  him,  968,  964 ;  charges  of  cor- 
ruptiiin  nmdc  in  the  Lower  Uoui*e,  and  the 
debate  and  investigation  thereon.  965-988  ; 
hii*  o  «\  n  opinion  on  the  inquiry,  975 ;  letter  to 
Mr.  Wiiithrop,  on  tlie  snu^e<'t,  279;  liis  use 
of  moncv  in  the  negotiations  of  1849.  984 ; 
receivert  an  annuity  in  1846,  985-98K;  bis 
speecht'H  on  the  tariflf  at  this  time.  288,  289; 
his  opposition  to  the  Sub-Treasury.  289 ;  his 
position  in  relation  to  thi*  Mexican  War,  290- 
398;  his  remarks  on  compulsory  military 
service,  299;  correPiwnrienceon  the  ''John 
Aclaint*  speech  "  994-996 ;  receives  a  por- 
trair  of  Prince  Mettemich,  996 ;  public  din- 
ner in  Philadelphia,  998-801 :  hi««  i>m!ech  on 
thi!«  occasion.  800,  801 ;    his  position   on 

auesliouH  relatini.'  to  the  Mexican  Wnr,  801. 
«;  his  views  on  the  "  Wilmot  ProvitMi," 
802,  80:] ;  hii»  remarks  on  the  coun>e  of  the 
Democracy  in  the  matter  of  arqulriug  ad- 
ditional territory,  808-^807 ;  remark  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  808 ;  makes  a  visit 
U>  the  South  in  1847.  808.  309 ;  reception 
at  Savannah,  809 ;  hU  views  on  (General 
Taylor  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidencv, 
800,  310:  recreation  at  Murshflehi,  81*0, 
811 :  emi>arra!*Bment8  relating;  to  property 
in  Ilobokcn,  811 ;  consults  physiciann  about 
his  catarrh,  819;  vit<it  to  Marehfleld  be- 
fore retnrninL'  to  Washlngttm,  818.  814  ; 
{)resentH  petit iont<  for  the  close  of  the  Mei- 
can  War,  315;  anniment  in  the  Rhode 
Island  caHO,  315;  iUncsH  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  315-317 ;  death  of  his  son  Bdward. 
317 ;  kont  In  the  Senate  by  important  meas- 
ures. 3'.. ;  :  I  i^  views*  on  peace  with  Mexico, 
393;  on  the  acquisition  of  new  territory. 
824,  825;  prophetic  warnings  concerning 
the  con^eouences,  825,  396 ;  death  of  his 
dauirhlor,  326 ;  fuuerals  of  f»on  ami  dauarhter, 
827;'  corres«pon douce  relating  to  domestic 
afflict  ions,  828, 329;  prepurcHaiombaiid  epi- 
toph(«  for  hin  family.  380.  331 :  recalled  from 
hii4  grief!*  by  public  busiiicfs.  333;  relati«>ns 
to  the  Whig  party  and  the  presidential 
nomination,  384.  885;  rofuse«  to  be  second 
on  the  ticker.  335;  movement  of  hi-i  friends 
in  favor  of  Tnvh>r's  nominal  ion.  386;  why 
be  was  not  mniiinated  in  1848,  33f>-838 ;  vote 
recciyod  at  the  convention.  S:]*.!;  embar- 
rassment occasioned  by  Taylor'n  nomina- 
tion, 889,  840 ;   deliberations  on  the  course 


to  he  adopted,  840, 841 ;  feelings  on  pabHc 
afl'airs  at  tola  time,  349 ;  speech  on  the  Ore- 
eon  hill,  843 ;  determines  to  advocate  Tar- 
lor^s  election,  844:  speech  at  Manhlleld  in 
fkvor  of  General  Taylor,  846-M7 ;  speech  in 
Faneuil  Hali,  347 ;  pronounces  a  eologiiam 
on  Jeremiah  Mason.  848 ;  his  expectations 
regarding  Taylor's  Administration,  850. 851 ; 
his  relations  with  General  Taylor  and  his 
friends,  869.  858 ;  his  views  r^ardin^  the 
newly-acquired  territory,  868 ;  correspond- 
ence concerning  Cabinet  rumors,  etc., 
868-850 ;  determines  to  decline  office  oader 
the  new  Administration,  857  ;  introdncee  a 
bill  for  tiie  temporary  government  of  the 
newly-acquired  Territories,  860.  861;    ex- 

Elains  his  plan,  868;   debate  with  Mr.  Cal 
oun  on  the  government  of  the  Territories, 
864^879 ;  final  anrument  in  the  '*  passenger 
cases,"  878;    private  correspondence,  878, 
874 ;   death  of  nis  gnndcliikLJTS ;  letter  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  876;   makes  an 
excursion  into  Virginia,  876,  877 ;  at  Marsh- 
fleld  in  summer  of  18ftB,  8T7jp1easare-«r- 
cursions  in  summer  of  1849,  918;  lettens  to 
Mr.  BUktchford  from  Miirehfleld,  879 ;  in  the 
sectional  conflict  of  1860, 888;  his  relations 
to  the  North  and  the  South,  884 ;   explana- 
tion of  his  course  in  1850,  890,  893;    his 
anxiety  regarding  the  sectional  controversy, 
898 ;  association  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1850,  896. 
897 ;   his  course  on  the  Compromise,  8B6 ; 
intention  to  make  a  ''  Union  speech,**  899, 
400 ;  letter  to  Kev.  Dr.  Fumess  on  slaverT, 
400;  speech  oi  7th  March,  1860,  409,  «<  m.; 
disapprobation  of  his  course  in  the  North, 
410,411;   colloquv  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  419; 
hi^  position  on  the  flavery  question,  418 ; 
accused  of  inconsistency,  414 ;  reply  to  Hr. 
Seward  on  slavery  question,  415 ;    reply  to 
Mr.  Hale  on  the  powers  of  Confess,  416 ; 
personal  explanation  relating  to  nis  alleged 
inconsistency  on  the  slavery  question,  417- 
490;  C(>rrespondence  on  the  same  sulOect. 
421 ;   his  course  in  regard  to  ihe  return  of 
(bgiiivc  slaves.  422;   letter  to  citixens  of 
Newburypurt,    498;    assailed    by    Horace 
Mann,  495;  letters  on  Mr.  Mann's  attack. 
496-429 ;   approvals  of  his  course.  499,  480 ; 
letter  to  citizens  on  the  Kennebec,  480- 
488 ;  letter  to  his  neighbors  in  New  fianop- 
shire,  488;  views  on  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, 4^ ;  remarks  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. 484^36;  remarks  on  the  admission 
of  California,  486 ;  elected  on  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  to  devise  a  plan  for  settlement 
of  the  contnwersy,  487 ;  reception  in  Bos- 
ton, April,  1850,  488;  his  remarks  to  the 
Seople  of  Boston,  488.  489 :  letter  to  Prof, 
tuart.  of  Andover.  480:  his  views  on  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  440, 441 ; 
remarks  on  the  duties  of  neutrality,  in  con- 
nection wiih  the  Lopex  expedition,  449- 
445 ;  his  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Compro- 
mise Measures.  446-448  ;  vindicaiion  en  his 
course,  446,  447 ;  invited  to  the  Sute  De- 
partment by  Mr.  Fillmore,    449 ;   accepts 
with  reluctance,  449 ;  last  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 450-168:  on  the  Compromise.  450-464  : 
letters  on  Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  Cabinet.  464, 
465;  enters  upon  his  second  period  of  ser- 
vice in  the  State  Department,  466;  anxiety 
regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
467:  effort H  to  bring  the  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  4w, 
469 ;  his  correspondence  at  this  time  (1860). 
relating  to   these  measures,  etc.,  4G9-4T6 ; 
reconciliation  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  477.  478: 
goes  to  Boston,  478;  remarks  on  political 
afiairs  in  New  England,  479 ;  agitation  kept 
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ap  with  regard  to  his  coarse,  479 :  opposite 
■entlments  on  this  subject,  4'>9 ;  correspond- 
ence. 48(M85 ;  his  labors  to  monld  public 
opinion,  486 ;  various  public  letters  written 
at  thio  time,  486 :  the  sentiment  of  these 
writing,  487:  his  views  on  the  Fu^ltive- 
slave  Law,  488 ;  his  ponltion  regarding  the 
resistance  to  this  law  in  Boston,  490,  491 ; 
personal  calnmnics  against  him,  491,  et  teq. ; 
charges  of  corniption  made  by  Mr.  Allen, 
492;  correspondence  on  this  matter,  ^!^ 
494;  origin  of  tho  story,  491-406;  repetition 
of  the  slander  In  1669,  ^7:  visit  to  Boston 
in  April,  1860,498:  Faneuil  Hall  relhsed  for 
his  reception,  498, 499 ;  his  letter  re8p4H;ting 
the  refbsal,  499 ;  invited  bv  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  meet  them  in  Faneuil  Hall,  his  repiv, 
600;  recontion  in  front  of  his  hotel,  601; 
letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford  respecting  hi«  offi- 
cial employments,  601 ;  Joins  an  excursion 
on  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  603 : 
separatea  from  the  party  bv  the  illness  of 
his  son,  603 :  reception  at  BuflUo,  604 ;  his 
speech  at  Buffiilo,  504-606;  letter  correcting 
au  error  in  the  report  of  the  speech,  606 ; 
invitations  to  spc»k  on  his  return  Hrom 
Buffi&lo,  609 ;  addresses  the  young  men  of 
Albany,  510 ;  returns  to  Washin<?ton,  511 ; 
consitnts  to  remain  to  make  the  address  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  tho  Capitol, 
611 ;  malces  a  trip  into  Virginia,  511 ;  public 
dinner  at  Capon  Springs,  511 ;  his  speech 
at  Capon  Springs,  612-620 ;  letter  touching 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  520 : 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner'Stono  or 
the  Capitol,  621,  522 ;  his  devotion  to  the 
Constitution,  (^ ;  apprehension  of  civil  war, 
623 ;  correspondence  with  Mr.  Latrobe,  623, 
634 ;  goes  to  Marshfleld,  624 ;  ill  health.  626 ; 
letters  referring  to  his  phvslcal  condition, 
626-629 ;  returns  to  Washington  in  better 
health.  629;   now  edition  or  his  works  in 

Eross,  629;  sketch  of  his  birthplace  by  Mr. 
anman.  629,530;  correspondence  regard- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme CiHirt,  580<533 ;  the  wklrs  of  state 
with  which  he  luid  to  deal,  683;  relations 
with  Anstria,  633;  reply  to  Mr.  Hfllse- 
manii,  634-^338 ;  the  authorship  of  the  HQIsc- 
mann  Letter,  536,  536 ;  his  own  opinion 
of  the  letter,  687;  negotiations  respect- 
ing a  right  of  way  across  Nicaragua.  687- 
D39;  character  of  the  negotiations  with  Sir 
H.  Bulwer,  640 ;  writes  to  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
specting the  case  of  the  Prometheus,  541 ; 
takes  up  the  negotiations  relating  to  a  right 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
542;  his  communications  to  tho  Mexican 
minister  on  this  matter,  644,  645 ;  his  letter 
to  tlic  Governor  of  Texas  respecting  the 
boundary  of  that  State,  646,  617 ;  his  corres- 
pondence concerning  the  Lopes  expedition, 
548-550 ;  his  correspondence  on  tne  coarse 
of  France  and  England  in  relation  to  the 
Lopez  expedition,  661.652;  correspondence 
relating  to  an  outrage  on  the  Spanish  con- 
sul at  Mew  Orleans,  653-656;  corrcspond- 
cnre  relating  to  captives  in  Cuba,  657;  his 
remarks  on  Bungarv  and  Kossuth  in  1649, 
658 :  his  efforts  for  the  release  of  the  Huu- 

Srian  prisoners,  660;  his  official  dispatch 
relation  to  this  matter,  661 :  correspond- 
ence on  a  matter  of  dinner-table  etiquette, 
662-565 ;  his  relatiouH  to  the  country  and  to 
politics  In  1851-'52.  666,  567 :  his  Identifica- 
tion with  the  *' Compromise  Measures,** 
6^  669;  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  660 ;  relations  to  the  course  of 
KOMuth  in  this  country,  670-673 ;  attends  a 


banquet  fi^ven  to  Kosrath,  S7S,  OTS;  hia 
speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  678-679; 
preparations  for  his  nomination  Ibr  Presi* 
uent,  679;  an  assembly  of  delegates  in 
Massachusetts  issue  an  address  in  favor  of 
his  nomination,  579-681;  feelings  with  which 
he  regarded  this  address,  681,  582 :  similar 
demonstrations  In  other  States,  682;  ad- 
dress Issued  by  a  meeting  In  New  York, 
662-684;  his  connection  with  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  made  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
1^ ;  his  muttlAtrious  occupation  In  the  win- 
ter of  1861-'&2.  686,  687 ;  bis  address  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society,  687- 
691 :  he  Is  employed  on  the  Qoodyear  Indla- 
mboer  case,  691, 602 ;  Mr.  Choato's  descrip- 
tion of  him  at  this  time,  692  'correspondence 
concerning  Central  American  aitairs  and 
the  appointment  of  a  British  minister,  698- 
696 ;  makes  a  political  speech  at  UarrisbniK, 
606-609:  speech  at  Annapolis,  699-604; 
visits  MarHUfieki,  605 ;  is  thrown  fh>m  his 
carriage  and  seriously  li:Oni^d,  605 ;  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  accident,  605-610 ; 
speech  in  Fanuell  Hall  after  his  recovery, 
611-630;  returns  to  Washington,  620 ;  a 
letter  on  the  assembling  of  the  Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore,  620 ;  as  a 
candidate  before  the  convention,  620,  021 ; 
h^s  disappointment  at  the  result,  621,  622 ; 
speech  to  a  party  of  serenaders  after  the 
Cfonvontlon.  623:  his  reply  to  the  Southern 
delegates  who  called  on  nlm,  622,  623 ;  cause 
or  his  (hllure  to  receive  the  nomination,  688, 
624 ;  his  views  concerning  the  Whiz  party 
thenceforward,  694,  625 ;  why  he  did  not 
support  (General  Scott,  626,  627 ;  reception 
at  Boston.  6S7,  et  tea.  ;  description  of  the 
demonstration,  629-639 ;  address  of  J.  T. 
Steven ^n  on  the  occasion,  631 ;  his  speech 
to  tho  concourse  of  people,  684;  goes  to 
Franklin,  689;  correspondence  relative  to 
the  fisheries,  641 ;  publishes  a  statement 
regarding  the  fisheries,  642;  his  welcome 
to  Marshfield,  648,  et  fteo.j  speech  at  the 
Marshfleld  reception.  644-616 ;  declines  the 
English  mission,  647 :  offers  to  resign  the 
Stato  Department,  648;  wishes  to  settle  the 
fishery  question,  649 ;  his  political  position, 
660 ;  urved  to  become  an  independent  can- 
didate. 051 ;  also  appealed  to,  tu  suppoH  the 
"  regular  nominee,"  651 ;  decllntw  to  do 
either,  652 ;  goes  to  Washington,  662 ;  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  Lobo;*  Islands,  6Si; 
his  last  diplomatic  paper,  653 ;  lettor  re- 
garding the  education  of  his  son,  660 ;  let- 
ters to  the  President  respecting  his  own 
health,  660,  661 :  at  home  in  1853, 661 ;  his 
friends  and  neighbors  at  Marshfield,  661- 
666;  his  private  life,  66{H167:  receives  a 
visit  from  Prof.  Felton,  687 :  Mr.  Felton's 
acconnt  of  his  Ufe,  in  1852, 667-670 ;  his  last 
visit  to  Boston,  670-673 ;  Interview  with  the 
author  at  this  time,  672 ;  visited  bv  Mr. 
Ticknor  and  daughter,  at  Marvhfield,  6TII- 
680 ;  Mr.  Abbott's  account  of  bis  life,  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,688;  his  declining  health, 
080,  el  eeq. ;  records  his  fhlth  In  Christlau- 
Ity,  683,  6i^;  last  look  at  his  cattle,  686; 
letters  respecting  the  state  of  his  health, 
686,  687 ;  his  last  letter,  687 ;  preparation 
of  his  will,  688-600 ;  asked  to  write  a  letter 
in  fkvor  of  General  Scott's  election,  688. 
693 ;  embarrassment  rospocting  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  690 ;  fear  of  sudden  death, 
091 ;  his  annuity  cimtlnued  to  his  wife,  602 ; 
last  words  on  political  aflklrs,  693,  694;  at- 
tention to  his  domestic  concerns,  694 ;  prep- 
aration for  death,  695, 096 :  last  woroa  on 
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reli<;lnn,  697,  696 ;  takes  leave  of  h\»  fl&mily, 
699;  last  words,  700;  death,  701,702;  burial, 
708-705. 

Wkbater,  Ebenezer,  father  of  Daniel,  birth 
of,  i.  1 :  enliettt.in  the  French  War,  1 ;  one 
of  the  founders  of  Salisbnry,  2;  builds  his 
lot;  bouHe,  2:  military  service,  2;  character 
of,  8;  Revolntl(»nary  services,  4;  personal 
traits  of,  4 ;  removeb  to  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac,  6 ;  ctiildron  of,  5 ;  character  of.  8; 
speech  on  the  ratification  of  the  Coustita- 
tion  of  United  btatcs,  0 :  one  of  the  electors 
of  Washington  as  first  President,  10;  char- 
acter of,  l.S ;  mude  a  Judge  of  tlic  Ck)urt  of 
Common  i'leas.  16 ;  death  of,  75. 

Wbbstek,  Mrs.  Ebbneker.  mother  of  Daniel, 
I.  T ;  her  maternal  courage  and  self-devo- 
tion. 34.  85  ;  death  of.    IM. 

Webster,  Edward,  sou  of  Daniel,  visits  Eng- 
land, ii.  6;  acts  as  secn^tary  of  the  com- 
mission to  run  the  Northciist  boundary, 
205;  death  of,  817;  skotch  of  life  and  char- 
acter. 818 ;  funeral,  827 ;  liis  father's  mem- 
oranda concemini;.  830 :  epitaph,  382. 

Webster,  Emilt,  i.  618:  ii.  881.  699. 

Webster,  Eeekiel  (brother  of  i)uiiiel).  birth 
of,  i.  5 :  hlH  youth,  7;  to  be  c<lucat«»d,  32-85; 
intcUcctiiul  character  of,  85,  36 ;  teaches  a 
scho>)l  in  Boston,  62:  offers  Daniel  employ- 
ment. 62;  Wters  to.  tiS,  3U8,  311,  313,  840; 
takej«cliari;e  of  the  farm,  and  practises  law, 
78 ;  a  ctiiKlidntu  for  Contj ress,  839 ;  hi**  death, 
841  ;  perH(mul  appearance  and  character, 
&41-84d:  his  connection  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  N(^w  Hampfhlrt',  342. 

Webster,  Mrs.  Kzekiel.  letters  to,  I.  888, 
889,  &15.  4UU. 

Wbbmteu,  Daniel  FLETCHKR(i,'ene rally  called 
Fletcher),  eldest  son  of  Daniel,  his  birth,  i. 
115;  anecdote  about  tlie  Hunker  Hill  ora- 
tion, 250 ;  letters  to,  817.  :i45,  ii.  108 ;  is 
f graduated  at  Harvard,  i.  459:  secretary  of 
egatlou  to  China.  Ii.  IHO;  letter  to.  ou'the 
annexation  of  Tex:i?<,  *219:  leiter  to,  un  the 
Oregon  (|ue8t  Ion,  260  :  letter  to,  on  the  death 
of  EdwurtI,  317  ;  writeH  a  hketrh  of  Edward, 
818:  letter-  to,  3v>2.  :«3 ;  l«-tter  to.  -iJil ;  in- 
heritH  the  Murslitleld  estate,  W)0  :  at  the 
death-l)e(l  ofliirt  f:ill>er.  701. 

Webster,  Mrs.  FLKTriiKi'.  letter  to,  uu  death 
of  iier  dauu'hfer.  ii.  'SV^:  letter  to.  on  the 
illn<?>*s  of  her  Im-baml,  r>():] ;  present  at  Mr. 
WehsterV  death.  701. 

Webster.  .Mrs.  (Jrack  ?'i.kt(miku.  fl-st  wife 
of  Mr.  Webst'-r.  letters  from,  i.  22K.-2:W:  let- 
ter fn)in.  to  Mrs.  Tiekiiur.  'i.")*;  :  her  last 
niiK^ss  and  death,. MO  1-31.5:  h«T  hurinl-piace, 
814:  her  obituary.  31.'):  epiiaph.  il.  3:11, 

WKBsTKit.  (»H\rK  Flkt(1Ik:<,  (lau:jrliler  of 
Daniel,  hlrfh  of,  I.  «;'>;  illnesH  in  isiH.  147; 
death  of.  iru  :  iliar:iet"r  and  appearance, 
157,  l.V;  epitaph,  ii.  :m. 

Wkbstku.  tiiiAi'K,  .Mr.  \Vel)f*ter'H  L'rand- 
dauvrhfer.  her  ileath.  ii.  2:}.'». 

Wkbstkr,  Joskph.  brother  of  Daniel,  i.  18. 

Webstkji.  JiLM.  d.«ui;ht.T  of  Daniel.  l)lrth 
ol,  1.  iJil  :  letters  from.  4.'>9:  letters  to,  KJO; 
is  married  to  .Mr.  .Applelon,  ii.  a ).  (Stt  Af- 
PLEToN.  Mrs.  S.  A.) 

Wf.n^TKii.  .N'oAii.  eoUaterally  kindred  with 
Daniel,  i.  f;. 

Webstkr,  Sarah,  i.  5,  '>!.  69.  ,V.h> :  ii.  699. 

Webstku.  TiioMA"*.   the    pro^'^'nitor  of  the 

family.  I.  2. 
Wkum.  Mr.,  make-*  a  pre>.ent  to  .Mr.  Webster. 

Ii.  :ni».  ' 

WiiMfr/i.sftr  C'ltiuty,  \.  J'.,   lrtt<r  to  eitlzens 

of,  ii.  \^\. 
Weston,  Sltii,  letter  to,  oi.  uiaiters  at  Marsh- 


field.  II.  187;  tells  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  W.-H. 
ster,  606 ;  tells  an  anecdote  of  retvi>uu. 
668,  664 ;  an  account  of,  665:  his  avconotor 
Mr.  Webster's  tenderness  of  feeHni;.  6J4 ;  at 
Mr.  Webster's  deathbed.  701. 

Wharncliffb,  Lord.  {See  Wortlst,  Mr. 
Stuart.) 

Wheding^  Fa.,  Mr.  Webster's  reception  at.  In 
1837,  f.  562. 

Whig  Cofivention^  at  Harrlsbnrg.  in  1835,  f. 
511 ;  at  Harrlsbnrg,  in  1839.  ii.% :  at  Balti- 
more, in  1844,  241 ;  at  Philadelpliia.  in  1^48, 
887:  at  Baltimore.  1862.620. 

W'tig  iHirty^  its  rise,  1.499:  nubstantially  the 
National  Republican,  WSL\  nominates  Mr. 
Webster  in  Massaciiusetts,  507 ;  its  cmven- 
tion  hi  1835,511;  divisions  in,  in  1841.  ii. 
85;  Its  treatment  of  Mr.  Webster  in  IM% 
141-146 ;  its  condition,  146,  147 :  iti*  tactics 
in  1818,  207;  its  mistakes  in  1848,  3»4 :  rek- 
tiouM  t )  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administrmtion.  46K: 
a  portion  of,  dissatisfied  with  the  sctitm  ttf 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  650,  651 :  its  po- 
sition rcLi^ardlns  the  Compromise  Measures. 
567:  its  efforts  in  Mat>sachasetts  in  bt>lia1f 
of  Mr.  Webster's  nomination  in  1851-52. 
579 ;  similar  proceedings  in  New  York:, 
582. 

WniPi'LB.  Hon.  Jouk,  letter  to,  relating  to 
Rhode  Island  troubles,  11.  126. 

White,  Captain  Joseph,  murder  of,  facts  in 
the  case,!.  378. 

White.  Stephen,  nephew  to  the  mnrdered 
Captain  Widte,  of  Salem,  his  conno<rtion 
with  the  trial  of  the  ni'irden-rs.  I.  .3H0,  SH2. 
888 ;  accom})aniefl  Mr.  Webster  to  Albany. 
461. 

>r?//,*Mr.  Webster's,  ii.  689,  690,  696.  tftTT. 

Williams,  Mr.  (of  the  SeuauO,  •»pi)os»fs  the 
Tn-aty  of  Washlns,'U>n,ii.  i:«. 

WVminqtcm,  y.  C.  Mr.  Webster  visits.  In 
1847,  ii.  808. 

"  }VlInu)t  Proviso,"'  first  proposed.  11.  .<K» :  op- 
posed by  the  Democraev,  30-i:  Mr.  Web- 
ster's remark-  upon.  303-807 :  falN  of 
adoption,  307:  application  t<»  Territories, 
394,  397,  404.  41,'> :  provision  n-iM-ctln-/.  in 
Compromise  plan.  440;  Mr.  Webster's  re- 
marks upon.  45<i.  459. 

Winthrop.  K.  C,  his  r«'marks  on  Mr.  Ioi^t- 
soll's  charjxes  ag:iin«-l  Mr.  Web^tt'r  ii.  'JiW; 
his  explanation  respectini,'  Mr.Wet)hter*s an- 
nuity, 272;  letter  to,  re;,'anlinir  the  InutTj-oll 
chari:es.  *27!).  280;  fUixue-t*  the  nmlto  <»rthe 
7th  of  March  speech.  410;  in  fav«ir  of  Mr. 
Web-ter's  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1850.  465.  fu>ff. 

Wirt,  William,  Attorney-(}«'neral.  his  ar.'M- 
ment  in  the  Dartmouth  ('olles;e  case.  I.  Vlfi. 
242:  visits  Boston.  316:  cjimlivlHte  of  the 
AntlrnasoiiH  in  1831-':«,  398. 

Wise.  Robert,  .Mr.  Web-ter's  I/Aak  Walton, 
i.  10,  11. 

Wood.  Mr.,  of  tlie  British  Flou^e  of  Coiu- 
nions,  his  n^marks  on  the  Treaty  of  Wa^h- 
Inirton.  ii.  151. 

Wood.  liev.  Samuel.  Mr.  Webster's  privile 
tutor,  i.  22,  23. 

Woooitruv.  Levi,  att.ncks  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  ii.  VM  ;  death  of.  .Vit>. 

WooDwvun.  W.  H.,  his  coimoetion  with  the 
Dartmouth  Colle:^*  ease,  i.  H>4. 

U'orr  yf.r.  Ma^M.,  hpeech  at.  in  18:«.  I.  4:«. 

Woutlkv.     Stitaut,     Mr.,    afterward     I»«»nl 
Wliar'H-linV.    makes     Mr.     Wi'b'*ier't*    ar 
qnaintance,  i.  243:  h-tr»  r  from,  ii.  9'2. 

Wkkjiit.  Ciiarlks  p..  Mr.  Wel»-.t«r*s  Mar*h 
ftidd   fanner,  il.  Wil.  <»62;    ndates  an   lnr«- 
dent  ot  Mr.  Webster's  last  days,  titv»;   hi< 
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MCOQZit  of  the  doie  of  Mr.  Webster*!  life, 

694. 
Wbioht,  J.  0.,  letter  from,  1. 800. 
Wbioht,  Robbrt,  his  reaolntion  to  extend 

the  military  iurisdictlon,  1. 118. 19a 
Wbioht,  Mr.  (of  the  Senate),  of  New  York, 

remarks  on  custody  of  pablic  money,  L  488; 

intended   compliment   to    Mr.    Webster, 

IL67. 


TANCET,  WiLLiAX  L.,  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Inffersoll^s  charges  against  Mr.  Webster, 

YuLBB.  Mr.  (of  the  Senate),  his  remarin  oo 
the  Cuban  insorrection,  11. 441. 

ZANTZINQER,  Mr.,  present  at  Mr.  Web 
ster*s  death,  IL  708. 
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LIFE  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  AXDRfi.   By  Wintheop  Saegeot. 

A  new  and  reTised  edition.  1  vol.,  12mo,  with  Portraits  of  the  Author  and 
Editor.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  work  Is  an  Important  contrlbatlon  to  oar  historical  Kteratnre — ''a  volume,*^  says  Robert  C. 
Wiothrop,  **  ftall  of  attractive  and  raluable  matter,  and  displaying  the  fruit  of  rich  culture  and  rare 
acooraplishmenta.*'  The  '^  life  of  Andre  "^  has  been  fortunate  In  reoeiving  the  commendation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  careftal  critics  and  distinguished' historians. 

THE     TWO    GUARDIANS;     OR    HOME    IN    THIS 

WORLD.  By  the  author  of  *'  The  Heir  of  Redclyffc."  1  vol.,  12nio.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.00.  Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
Miss  Yonge's  popular  novels.  Volumes  already  published :  ''  The  Heir  of  Red- 
elyffe,"  2  vols. ;  "  Heartsease,"  2  vols. ;  "  Daisy  Chain,"  2  vols. ;  "  Beech- 
croft,"  1  voL 

WESTWARD  BY  RAIL :   THE  NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE 

EAST.     By  W.  F.  Rae.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Cloth.     390  pages.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  work,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Daily  Neiri^  was  a  stanch  defender  of 
the  Union,  and  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  just  and  appreciative  books  on  America  yet  published  by 
an  Englishman. 

"  lliere  is  a  quiet  and  subtle  charm,  as  well  as  a  deep  and  true  romantic  interest,  in  the  story  of 
the  railway  journey."—  WMtmin^er  Reritic. 

"He  has  given  us  a  very  pleasant  and  instmctiye  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thoughtflil  and  inquiring  TeeAenr—GUuigow  Mail. 

"*  Ho  has  written  a  most  readable,  interesting,  and  attractive  account  of  a  journey  which  is  long 
enough  to  be  worth  the  complete  description  he  has  given  it'^ — Obnerper. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  JOHN,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Ex- 

planatory,  and  Practical.  Designed  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Rev. 
Hknrt  Cowles,  D.  D.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  also  publish  bv  the  same  Author :  "  Minor  Prophets."  12mo, 
cl(Jth.  Price,  12.00  ;  "  Ezekiel  and' Daniel."  12nio,  cloth,  $2.2B  ;  "  Isaiah."  With 
Notes,  |2.26 ;  "  Jeremiah."  1  vol.,  12mo.,  $2.00 ;  '*  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Songs 
of  Solomon."    $2.00. 

LIGHT  AND  ELECTRICITY.      Notes  of  Two  Courses  of 

Lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  a.     I  vol.,  12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.25. 

*'  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  attended  his  Lectures  on  Light  and  Kleotrlcitv  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Prof  Tvndall  prepared  with  much  care  a  series  of  notes.  Humming  up  briefly  and  clearly  the  lead- 
ing fecta  and  nrinclples  of  these  Rci<'nce«.  The  notes  proved  so  servkvable  to'thoso  for  whom  they 
were  deslgnea  that  they  were  wldi'lv  soui?ht  by  students  and  teachers,  and  Vn>t  Tyndall  had  thciii 
reprinted  in  two  small  books.  Under  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  equally  appreciate  by  in- 
structors and  learners  in  this  country,  they  are  here  combined  and  republished  in  a  single  volume.'" — 
Extract  from  Pr^acs. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN  AND  SELECTION  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  SEX.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols., 
12rao.     Cloth.     Price,  $4.00. 

"We  can  find  no  fhult  with  Mr.  Darwin's  Ihots,  or  the  application  of  them." — Utlea  Tf^raht. 
**  The  theory  is  now  indorsed  by  many  eminent  scientists,  who  nt  first  combated  it,  including  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  probably  the  most  learned  of  living  geologists.** — Ettning  Bulletin. 

ON   THE   GENESIS  OF  SPECIES.      By  St.  Gkorge  Mi- 

VART,  F.  R.  S.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Cloth,  with  Illustrations!     Pneo,  §1.75. 

"  Mr.  Mirart  has  succeede<l  in  producing  a  work  whi-h  will  clear  the  ideas  of  hlolojrista  and  theo- 
logians, and  which  treats  the  most  delicate  questions  in  a  manner  whi<*h  throws  lisrht  upon  most  of 
them,  and  tears  away  the  barriers  of  intolerance  on  each  side."— ifr»^i«4  Medical  Journal. 
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APPLETONS'    EUROPEAN    GUIDE-BOOK,  Illustrated, 

including  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Fi'uncc,  Belgium,  Holland,  Kortbein 
and  Southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Russia,  Doc- 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  containing  a  Map  of  Europe,  and  Nine  other 
Maps,  with  Plans  of  Twenty  of  the  Principal  Cities,  and  120  Engravings.  1 
vol.,  12mo.  Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  May,  1871.  720  pages.  lUd 
French  morocco,  with  a  tuck.     Price,  86.00. 

^In  the  preparation  of  this  Ouide-book,  the  author  has  eoufrht  to  give.  withiD  the  limits  of  a 
single  volume,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  tourist  to  find  hin  wav.  without  dtfficultv, 
irom  place  to  place,  and  to  see  the  objects  best  worth  seeing,  tlunonghout  5uc6  parts  of  Europe  as 
are  generally  visited  by  American  and  English  travellers.'" — Loeiract  from  Prtfaoe, 

THE    ART    OF    BEAUTIFYING    SUBURBAN    HOME 

GROUNDS  OF  SMALL  EXTENT,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Uying  out.  Flam- 
ing, and  Keeping  Decorated  Grounds.  Illustrated  by  upward  of  Two  Hundred 
Plates  and  Engravings  of  Plans  for  Residences  and  their  Grounds,  of  Tree. 
and  Shrubs,  and  Garden  Embellishments.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Beatitifi  1 
and  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  in  the  United  States.  By  Frank  J.  Scoiv. 
Complete  in  one  Elegant  Quarto  Volume  of  018  pages.  Is  printed  on  tiiitr.. 
paper,  bound  in  green  morocco  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  with  uncut  edges,  ^\\ 
top.     Price,  $8.00. 

This  elegant  work  is  the  only  book  published  on  the  especial  subject  indicated  by  the  title.  It 5 ' 
aim  and  olyeot  are  to  aid  nersons  of  moderate  incomes,  who  are  not  ftilly  posted  on  the  arts  of  dc<X)ra- 
tive  gardening?,  to  l)eauti<y  their  homo5.  to  suggest  and  lUustrato  the  sl»nj>le  moans  with  M'hloh  /*^«r»-- 
ti^ul  hotne-HurroHn<iini/H  may  bo  realized  on  (ttnall  {/romi'f,  and  wiih  little  cost;  also  to  assist  in 
giving  an  intelligent  direction  to  the  dfslri's  and  a  satislactorj-  result  for  the  laliors  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  emboliisbing  houses,  as  well  as  those  whose  imaginations  are  warm  with  the  hopes  of 
homes  that  are  yet  to  be. 

TIIE  PHYSICAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST, 

and  it^  Relations  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity.      By  Wm. 

Stroud,  M.  I).     With  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  bv  Siij  James  Y.  Sjmpson,'  Bart., 

M.  D.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

Dr.  William  Stroud's  treatise  on  "The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  ite  Relatloo  to 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianitj',"'  although  now  tin>t  i-cnriuted  in  this  couutri-.  has  niniii* 
taineil,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  preat  reputation  in  England.  It  is,  in  Its  own  place,  a 
masterpiece.  "It  could  have  lieen  comix)sed."  says  l)r.  i^  trend's  biographer,  'only  by  a  man  char^ 
actorlz«*d  by  a  combination  of  superior  endowments.  It  required,  on  the  one  hand  u  proft>und  ac- 
quaintance with  medical  subjects  and  medical  literature.  It  required,  on  the  othrr.  an  e<jually  pro- 
found acquaintan^'c  with  the  Hihic,  and  with  tlKH)lopy  in  ceiieral."  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to 
demonstrate  an  important  physical  fact  counectcd  with  the  dejith  of  Christ — namely,  that  it  was 
caused  by  rupture  of  the  heart — and  to  fK)int  out  its  relation  to  the  jirlnciples  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

THE    RECOVERY    OF    JERUSALEM.      An  Accoinit  of 

the  Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  in  the  Holy  City.  By  Captain  Wil- 
son, R.  E.,  and  Captain  Waruen,  R.  E.  With  an  Iiitroductorv  Chapter  l)v  Dcrn 
Stanley.     Cloth,  8vo.     With  fifty  lUustrations.     Price,  $3.50. 

"  That  thin  volume  may  bring  home  to  the  English  public  a  more  definite  knowle<lge  of  what  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  Imh'U  doing,  and  boiK's  to  do.  than  can  be  gathered  fi-om  ixartial  and 
isolated  rcport.s.  or  fnini  iM)puLir  lectures,  must  be  the  desire  of  ever\'  one  who  judgt'S  the  Blf.le  to 
be  the  most  i)recious,  a.s  it  is  the  most  f>rofound,  Nwk  in  the  world,  and  who  deems  nothing  snuitt 
or  unlmiiortant  that  shall  fend  to  throw  lipht  ui»on  Its  meaning,  and  to  remove  the  obscurities  whii-h 
time  and  distan«>  have  caus<^  to  rest  upon  some  of  its  pages." — Globe. 

WHAT  TO  READ,  AND  HOW  TO  READ,  being  Clas.-;i- 

fied  Lists  of  Choice  Reading,  with  appropriate  hints  and  remarks,  adapted  to 
the  general  reader,  to  subscribers,  to  libraties,  and  to  persons  intending  to  form 
collections  of  books.  Brought  down  to  September,  1870.  By  Ciiarlf35  H. 
Moore,  M.  D.     1  vol,  12mo.     Paper  Covers,  Price,  50  cents.     Cloth,  75  cents. 
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APPLETONS'   IIAXD-BOOK  OF  AMERICAN    TEAV- 

EL.  Northern  and  Eastern  Tour.  New  edition,  revised  for  the  Summer  of 
1871.  Including  New  Yoric,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Lslaiid,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  BritL»h  Do- 
minion, being  a  Guide  to  Niagara,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Catskills,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Berkshire  Hills,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  Lake  Memphremagog,  Saratoga,  Newport,  Cape  May,  the 
Hudson,  and  other  Famous  Localities ;  with  full  Descriptive  Sketches  of  the 
Cities,  Towns,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Waterfalls,  Mountains,  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Grounds,  Watering-places,  Sea-side  Resorts,  and  all  scenes  and  objects  of  im- 
portance  and  interest  within  the  district  named.  With  Maps  and  various 
Skeleton  Tours,  arranged  as  suggestions  and  guides  to  the  Traveller.  One  vol., 
12mo.     flexible  cloth.      Price,  |2.00. 

MUSmGS  OVER  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  AND  LYRA 

INNOCENTIUM.  By  Charlottb  Mart  Yonoe,  together  with  a  few  Glean- 
inj^  of  Recollection,  gathered  by  Several  Friends.  1  vol  Thick  12mo,  431 
paojes.     Price,  |2.00. 

Mlas  Yonge  has  hopo  produced  a  volume  which  wlD  poMOM  great  Interest  In  the  eyes  of  Chorch- 
mon,  who  have  for  so  manv  years  onloyed  the  prlvllcjre  of  readinfir  the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Year"  bv  Rev.  John  Keble,  Miss  Yonpe  frives  hor  own  experience  of  the  uninterrupted  Inter- 
.course  of  thirty  years :  then  then*  are  the  "  KocoUections,"  by  I^rancls  M.  Wilbraham ;  a  few  words 
of  '•  Personal  Description,"  by  Rev.  T.  Himpson  £vans ;  then'follow  the  "  Musings,"'  one  each  of  the 
poenis  illustrative  of  the  ^  Christian  fear  and  Lyra  Innocentlom." 

THE   HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonok. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition.     2  voli^.,  12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  |2.00. 
To  be  followed  by  HEARTSEASE. 

"  The  first  of  her  writings  which  made  a  sensation  here  was  the  '  Heir,  and  what  a  sensation  It 
was  I  Referring  to  the  remains  of  the  tear-washed  covers  of  the  copy  aforesaid,  w«*  find  it  belonged 
to  the  '  eighth  thousand."  How  many  thousands  have  l>een  Issued  since  by  the  publishers,  to  supply 
the  d<-niand  for  new,  and  the  places  of  drowned,  dissolved,  or  swept  away  old  cople^  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  conjecture.  Not  individuals  merely,  but  households— consisting  In  great  part  of  tender- 
hoort^Hl  vonng  damsels — were  plunged  into  mourning.  With  a  toleral>le  acquaintance  witb  fictitious 
herot'S  ( not  to  speak  of  real  ones),  fW»m  Sir  Charles  Grandi.»-on  down  to  the  nursery  idol,  (^arlton, 
we  have  litt'e  hesitation  In  pronouncing  Wr  Guy  Morvllle.  or  Redclyffe,  Baronet,  the  most  ailmirable 
one  we  wvr  met  with,  in  story  or  out  The  glorioufl.  joyous  boy,  the  brilliant,  ardent  child  of  genius 
and  of  fortune,  crowne<l  with  the  beauty  of  bis  early  KoUness,  and  overshadowed  with  the  darkness 
of  his  hin'«lit:irv  trloo:n,  and  the  soft  and  tonchlngnuuiess  of  his  early  death — what  a  caution  is  there  I 
What  a  vI.->loi)  I  *'— >:xtract  froTi  a  re\1ew  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  and  " Heartsease,"  in  the 
yorth  Aiiuriciin  lierUw  for  April 

A  COMPHEIIENSIVE  DICTTOXART  OF  THE  BIBLE ; 

mainly  abridged  from  Dr.  William  Smithes  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  but  com- 
prising important  Additions  and  Improvements  from  the  Works  of  Robins  on, 
(le.'ienius,  Fnrst,  Pape,  Pott,  Winer,  Keil,  Lange,  Kitto,  Fairbaim,  Alcxand-.T, 
Harnes,  Bush,  Thomson,  Stanley,  Porter,  Tristram,  King,  Ayre,  and  many  other 
eminent  scholars,  commentators,  travellers,  and  authors  in  various  depart  men's. 
Designed  to  be  a  Complete  Guide  in  regard  to  the  Pronunciation  and  Signit: ca- 
tion of  Scriptural  Names ;  the  Solution  of  Difficulties  respecting  the  Interpre- 
tation, Authority,  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments ;  the  History 
and  Description  of  Biblical  Customs,  Events,  Places,  Persons,  Animals,  Plants, 
Minerals,  and  other  things  concerning  which  mformation  is  needed  for  an  in- 
telligent and  thorough  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Books  of  the 
Apocrypha.  Illustrated  with  Five  Hundred  Maps  and  Engravings.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Samt'kl  W.  Barntm.  Complete  in  one  large  royal  octavo  volume  of  l,2;i4 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth  binding,  $5.00 ;  in  library  sheep,  |6.00 ;  in  half  moroc* 
CO,  $7.50. 
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LIGHT  SCIENCE    FOR   LEISURE   HOURS.      A  Series 

of  Familiar  Kflsays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  etc.  Bv  H.  A. 
Proctor,  B.  A.,  F.  R,  A.  S.,  author  of  "  Saturn  and  its  System,"  »*  Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  **  The  Sun,"  etc.     1  vol     Cloth.     12mo.     Price,  $2.00. 

CosTKirw. — Stranf^  Dtecoveriee  reppectiniBr  the  Aurora;  The  Earth^s  Ma^n^tism:  Oar  Chief 
Timepiece  loRiniir  Tinie;  Enclce,  the  AAtronoiner ;  Venua  on  the  Son's  F«ee;  Recent  Holar  Ite- 
seorchoH:  Clovemment  Aid  to  Science;  American  Alms  for  British  Science;  The  Secret  of  the 
North  Pole;  Is  the  Gulf  Stream  a  Myth?  Floods  In  Switzerland;  A  Great  Tidal  Wave;  l>c«p-Sea 
l>podfrInjr8 ;  The  Tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis;  Tdmadoes;  Vesuvius;  The  Earthquake  in  Peru;  The 
Greatest' Sea  Wave  ever  known ;  The  Useftibess  of  Earthquakes;  The  Forcing;  Power  of  Rain ;  A 
Shower  of  Snow  CYj-stuLs;  Long  Shots;  Influence  of  Marria^  on  the  Death-Rate;  The  Topa^ru[>h- 
ical  Survey  ot  India:  A  Ship  attncked  by  a  Sword-fish;  The  Safety -Lamp;  The  Dost  we  have  to 
Breathe ;  Photofn^phic  GhosU :  The  Oxford  and  Cambri^U^  Rowini? 'Styles;  Betting  on  Horae>Kacea, 
or  the  SUte  of  the  Odds ;  Squaring  the  Orde ;  A  New  Theory  of  AchiUea'i  ShiekL 

HEREDITARY    GENIUS;    an  Inquiry  into  its  Laws  and 

Conseciuences,  By  Francis  Galton,  F.  R.  S.  1  vol,  8vo.  Cloth.  890  pages. 
Price,  li;2.0<). 

The  author  of  this  hook  endeavors  to  show  that  man's  natmal  abilities  are  derived  ttam  inheri- 
tance, under  exactly  the  same  limitutious  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the  whole  orcnnte 
world.  C'onfle<jnently,  as  it  is  ea«y,  notwithstanding  the  limitationfs  to  obtain  by  oareftil  eeleeuon  a 
permanent  breed  ofdoca  or  hornes.  gifted  with  peculiar  powers  of  reasoning,  or  of  df»ing  any  thing 
else,  so  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  produce  a  higlily-gifted  race  of  men  by  judicious  marriagea 
during  several  consecutive  generations. 

A    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    NERYOITS 

SYSTEM.  By  William  A.  Hammonm,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  Bellevuc  Hospital  Metlical 
College ;  Physician-in-chicf  to  the  New- York  State  Hospital  lor  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  Svstem,  etc.  With  Forty-five  Blustrations.  1  vol.,  8vo,  750  pages. 
Price,  :^5.<>b. 

**  In  the  followinir  work  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  'Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ncrvona  Sys- 
tem,' which,  without  Iteing  su|K'rfi('iul  would  Im^  concise  and  explicit,  nnd  which,  whik)  iiiuklng  no 
claim  to  iK'inff  exhaustive.  wouI<l  nevertheless  ]n'.  sufBciently  complete  for  the  Instruction  and  guid- 
ance of  those  who  uiight  l>e  dispO!«ed  to  seek  infoniiutiou  from  iui  |>ages.  How  far  I  have  t»c*cn  suc- 
cessAil  will  soon  bo  determined  by  the  Judgment  of  those  more  competent  than  myself  to  fbrui  an  un- 
biassed oi>inion. 

**  l>nc  fi'aturo  I  may,  however,  with  justice  claim  for  this  work,  and  that  i.s  that  it  rest^  to  a 
great  extent  on  my  own  observation  and  exjKjrience,  and  is,  therefore,  no  mere  compilation.  The 
reader  will  reaililv  j)erceire  that  1  have  views  of  my  own  on  cverj'  disease  considered,  and  that  I 
have  not  hesitattnl  to  »*xpre.«*s  them." — Ejirtict  from  the  Pre/twe. 

Over  fifty  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including  insanity,  are  considered  in  this  treatise. 

0:^"   THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS    OF   SEA^ERE 

AND  PROTRA(^TED  MUSCULAR  EXERCISE,  with  Special  Reference  to  ita 
Influence  upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fes^*or  of  Phvsiologv  in  the  Bellevuc  llospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  1 
vol,  8vo.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.26. 

GOOD  FOK  KOTIIING.    A  Novel.    By  Whyte  Melville. 

Author  of  "  Dijjjby  Grand,"  "  The  Interpreter,"  etc.  1  vol.,  8vo,  210  pages. 
Price?,  60  cent!*. 

"  The  Intcrf-st  of  the  reader  in  the  storv,  which  for  the  most  part  is  laid  in  Enstend,  Is  enthralling 
from  the  t»egiauing  to  the  end.    The  moruf  tone  is  altogether  unexceptionable." — l%e  Chronici^ 

JAMES     GORDOX'S    WIFE.      A  Novel.      8vo.      Paper. 

Price,  50  cent.«. 

"  An  Interesting  novel  pleasantly  written,  refined  in  tone,  and  easy  In  style.'" — London  Glob&, 
'•Tills  novel  is  coneelvwl  and  executed  in  the  purest  spirit    Tne  lUustrationB  of  aodety  in  tti 
various  i)Iuu<es  are  cleverly  and  si>iritodly  done." — London  Po«t. 
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THE    PKLNCIPLES    OF    PSYCHOLOGY.      By  Hebbebi 

Spencer.    1  vol,  8vo.   Cloth.     Price,  $2.50. 

This  woi^  is  thought  by  numy  able  Jadnres  to  be  the  most  origtoal  and  valnable  contxibntlon  to  the 
science  of  mind  that  haa  appeared  in  the  present  century.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  it  is  "*  one  of  the 
finest  examples  we  possess  of  the  psycholofflcal  method  In  its  fbJl  power.^  Dr.  McCosh  says  *'hia 
bold  generalisations  are  always  sug|^«tive,  and  some  mav  in  the  end  bo  established  in  the  profoundest 
laws  of  the  knowable  nntverse.^^  George  Ripley  says  **  ppencer  is  as  keen  an  onalysist  as  is  known  in 
the  liistory  of  Philosophy:  1  do  not  except  either  Aristotle  or  Kant,  whom  he  greatly  resembles." 

A   HAND-BOOK  OF  LAW,  for  Business  Men ;  containing 

an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Interest,  Guaranty  and 
Suretyship,  Asaifi^nment^  for  Creditors,  Agents,  Factors,  and  Brokers,  Sales, 
Mortj^ages,  and  Liens,  Patents  and  Copyrights,  Trade-Marks,  the  Good-Will  of 
a  Business,  Carriers,  Insurance,  Shipping,  Arbitrations,  Statutes  of  Limitation, 
Partnership,  with  on  Appendix,  containing  Forms  of  Instruments  used  in  the 
Transaction  of  Business.  By  William  Tracy,  LL.  D.  1  vol,  8vo,  679  pages. 
Half  basil,  |6.5();  library  leather,  $6.60. 

This  work  is  an  epitome  of  those  branches  of  law  which  affect  the  ordinair  transactions  of  busi- 
inias  MRN.  It  iA  not  proponed  by  it  to  make  every  man  a  kiupyer,  but  to  give  a  man  of  business  a 
convenient  and  rtMiaole  nook  of'^ reference,  to  assist  him  in  the  solution  ofqnestions  relating  to  his 
rights  and  duties,  which  are  constantly  arising,  and  to  guide  him  in  conducting  his  negotiations. 

In  preparing  it«  the  aim  has  been  to  sot  forth,  in  plain  language,  the  rules  which  constitute  the 
doctrines  of  law  which  are  examined,  and  to  iUutttnite  the  same  by  deeiMcn*  qfthe  Courte  in  ichich 
they  are  recognized^  wrru  marginal  bepbsbnces  to  the  volumes  wheke  the  cases  mat  be 

FOUND. 

NEW  YORK    ILLUSTEATED;    with  Fifty-nine  Elustra- 

tions.  A  Descriptive  Text  and  a  Map  of  the  City.  An  entirely  new  edition, 
brought  down  to  date,  with  new  Illustrations.     Price,  60  cents. 

"There  has  never  been  published  so  beautifhl  a  guide-book  to  New  York  as  this  is.  A  suitable 
letter-press  accoim>anie8  the  woodcuta,  the  whole  forming  a  picture  of  New  YaA  such  as  no  other 
book  affords."— iN'eto  York  World. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE,  with 

Particular  Reference  to  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Dr.  Felix 
VON  NiKMEYKR.  Translated  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Author,  by  Gkoroe  H.  Humphreys,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  E.  IIack- 
LKY,  M.  D.     2  vols.,  8vo,  1,528  pages.     Cloth.     Price,  $9.00. 

The  translators  are  pleased  to  find  tiiat  the  medical  pnblle  mistain  tiieir  own  opinion  of  the  practi- 
cal value  of  lYofessor  Nlonuyers  Toxt-Book,  and  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  present  eoition, 
whloh  Is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  eighth  and  last  German  edition. 

Tho  translators  also  take  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  flivorable  reception  of  this  work  In  Eng- 
Innd.  showing  the  interest  felt  there  as  well  as  here  in  the  ideas  of  the  modem  German  School  of 
Medicine. 

VERA ;  OR,  THE  EITGLISH  EARL  AND  TIIE  RUS- 
SIAN PRINCESS.  By  tho  Author  of  "  The  Hotel  du  Petit  St.  Jean."  1  vol., 
Rvo,  forming  \o.  25  of  _.ibrary  of  Choice  Novels.     Price,  40  cents. 

'*  Vera  ^  has  been  nraised  by  the  English  press  in  the  highest  terms.  There  is  a  fheshness  of  style, 
of  inotlKxi  an<l  material,  and  the  worlil  of  English  novel-readers  have  found  in  them  a  new  sensation. 
The  I><»ii<ion  Saturday  Rerleic,  sp<*aklng  of  "  Vera,"  says  that  **it  heartily  recommends  to  the  pub- 
lic a  book  which  cannot  fiiil  to  please  every  one  who  reads  it^ 

NIGEL  BAHTRAM'S  ■  IDEAL.      A  Novel.    By  Florence 

"NViLFORD.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Paper  covers.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  novel  of  marked  originalify  and  high  Uterarv  merit  The  heroine  is  one  of  the  k>veliest 
and  purest  (^hamcterH  of  n'tvnt  flctioa,  and  the  detail  of  her  adventures  in  the  arduous  task  of  over- 
coming tier  hnsb.in(VA  prciudices  and  )eak>UAie^  forma  an  ezoeedingly  Interesting  pk>t  The  book  la 
high  in  tone  and  excellent  in  stylo. 
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MARQUIS  AND  MERCHANT.    A  Novel.    By  MoE-mrER 

I  Collins.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Paper  covers*.     Price,  60  cents. 

"  We  will  not  comiMrc  Mr.  CoIlinA,  .as  a  novelist,  with  Mr.  DlsneU,  bnt,  nevertheless,  the  qualities 
I  which  huve  uwde  Mr.  Disnu-il's  llctlons  so  widely  popuiar  are  to  be  found  in  no  amuU  dt.^^f  iu  tho 

'  pages  of  tho  author  of  '  Marquis  and  Merchant'  ^—Tltnrs. 

HEARTSEASE.     A  Novel.     By  the  author  of  the  "  Heir  of 

Hedrlyfle."  An  Illustrated  edition.     2  vols.,  12mo.     Price,  82.00. 

•  This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  M{»s  Yonf^c^s  novels,  now  b<*ingr  issn<  d  in  a  new  und  bi-aatifal 

style  wi:h  Illustrations.    8ince  this  novel  was  first  publlshod  a  newVeniTation  of  readers  h:ivc  ii*>- 
puorud.    Nothing  in  the  English  language  can  equal  the  delineation  of  chancter  which  alio  so  Ik'UU- 

tifkilly  portrays. 

■ 

;  THE    NOVELS    AND    NOVELISTS    OF    THE    EKill- 

'  TEENTII   CENTrRY.     In  Illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  tho  Age. 

By  William  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  Q.  C.     1  vol.,  12mo.     aoth.     Price,  SI. r>(>. 

Mr.  Forsjih,  in  his  Instructive  and  entertaining  volume,  has  succeeded  in  showing  tlmt  much  n'.'U 
information  concerning  the  moral?  as  wvU  as  th«  manners  of  our  ancestors  may  bo  tnithiTi'ii  iK>in  the 
noveliiitii  of  tlie  last  century.    With  judicial  importialitv  he  examines  and  cii)A!(-t.'.x:unin(S  the  wit- 

•  nesses,  laying  all  the  evidence  before  the  reotler.    KHsayfsts  as  M-ell  ai*  novelists  un^  calleil  uji.     The 

8iK>ctatur,  The  Tatler,  The  Worlil,  Tho  V.'ounoisseur,  uiid  conibmiation  strong  to  the  testiiuonv  of 
l4rson  Adams,  Trulllber,  Trunnion,  Squire  Western,  the  "  Fool  of  (Quality ,**  "  lltnwy  ThouL'litle.Hs," 
and  the  lili.e.    A  chapter  on  dress  Lh  ^uggestive  of  oomi>arison     Costume  is  a  subjt^ct  ou  which  uov- 

,  eUsta,  like  careftil  artists,  an^  stutliously  precise. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  FIFTY  YEARS.    By  Mark  Boyd. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  390  pp.     Price,  i;1.75. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  seen  much  of  life  at  homi)  anil  abroad.  He  tias  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  or  fHimd- 
ship  of  many  illustrious  men,  and  he  lias  the  additional  advantage  of  rememberlnir  a  nunilMT  of  anec- 
dotes told  by  his  fiither.  who  [iossesse<l  a  retentive  niomory  and  a  \*ide  circle  of  di.Ntin»fuip|ii-d  friemis. 
The  book,  as  the  writer  oeknowKKlges.  is  u  iK.Tfwt  olio  '/HMirifiu.  Then*  is  o«)usider.il»Ie  v.irii'ty  in 
the  anectiotes.  Home  relate  to  great  generals,  like  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  ("Iyil<- ;  ^J>In<» 
tn  artittts  imd  men  of  letters,  and  these  include  the  names  of  C'am[)bell.  Itoirers.  T1ia4''kii-:iy.  ami 
Dovid  Koberts :  some  to  statesmen,  and,  among  others,  to  Pitt,  who  wos  a  friend  of  Mr.  IVn-d'.^  flitluT. 
to  IjOhIh  I*ulinerston.  Brougham,  and  Derby ;  some  to  discoverers,  like  Sir  John  Franklin  uiid  >ir  .lolin 
Itoss :  iwd  others — among  which  may  be  ri^ckone^L  i>erhap»,  the  most  ainu.«dnLr  in  the  volume — to  iht- 
sons  wholly  unknown  to  Cime,  or  to  manners  und  customs  now  liappily  obsolete. 

i  FRAGMENTS    OF    SCIENCE     FOR     ITS^SOIENTTFIC 

PEOPLE.     A  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.     Ily  .Iohn 
I  Tyndall,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     1  vol.,  12iuo.     Cloth.     422  pages.     Price,  ?;2.00. 

Prof.  Tyndall  is  the  Poft  of  Modern  Science. 

(  Tlds  is  a  book  of  genius— one  of  tho.v  rare  nrodui-tion.s  that  etmie  bnt  once  in  a  eenerati<»n.    l*rof. 

I  Tvndall  is  not  only  a  \wU\.  Inroad,  and  original  thinker,  bnt  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  :tltraetivt) 

'  of  writer.-*.     In  this  volume  he  go«»s  over  a  large  range  of  wientiflc  onestions.  giving  ua  the  bt  st 

I  vit?ws  in  the  most  lucid  and  graphic  laniriiafire,  so  that  the  subtlest  orner  of  invisibk*  cJwino'.-'  Maud 

out  with  all  tile  vividness  of  stereos<:opic!  persjH'Ctlvo.  Though  a  dls(>li)linetl  sciuntiflo  thinker.  Prof. 
'  Tyndnll  Is  also  a  iKK«t,  alive  to  nil  l)eanty.  ond  kindles  into  a  plow  <if  enthusiasm  at  the  hartnonli^"*  und 

I  woiuler.H  of  Nature  which  he  sees  on  *ever>'  side.    To  him  soli'uce  \»  no  nu-re  dry  inventors*  of  pixi- 

s;ilc  tkots,  but  a  disclosure  of  tho  Divine  order  of  the  workl,  and  flttod  to  stir  the' highest  feelings  of 

our  nature. 

GABRTELLE     ANDR"fi.      An    Historical    Novel.      By   S. 

J{ARiNr..(fOi  Li>,  author  of  "  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages."     1  vol.,  8vo.     Paper 

cov(?r.^.     Price,  fio  centi». 

Thos4*  who  take  an  interest  In  comparing  the  effwts  of  tho  present  Fn-nch  Revolution  on  the 
I  (Tiun-h  \y\\\\  that  of  IT'^^tJ  will  ttnd  In  this  work  a  groat  deal  of  Inronnatlon  illu.Hirating  the  f.'flinir  in 

I  the  8tiite  and  (Church  of  France  at  that  p«»rio(L    Tho  Lif^rari/  Churt'hnutn  says:  "The  book  la  a 

remarkably  able  one,  fhU  of  vigorous  and  often  extremely  beautiAiI  writing  and  description.*" 
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